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PKEFACE. 


THIS  history  is  designed  especially  for  schools,  for  private  families, 
and  for  candidates  of  the  military,  civil-service,  and  Oxford  local, 
examinations.  In  order  to  render  it  more  serviceable  for  these 
respective  purposes,  questions  from  the  Examination  Papers  of  the 
Eoyal  Commissioners  of  Education  are  added,  with  page-references 
to  their  answers. 

To  aid  those  unacquainted  with  French  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
proper  names,  the  phonetic  sound  of  such  as  present  any  difficulty 
is  attached  in  Italic  letters ;  to  facilitate  reference,  subjective  words 
are  printed  in  Clarendon  type ;  to  serve  as  summaries  of  educational 
lectures,  the  Table  of  Contents  is  made  a  synopsis  of  the  work ;  and 
for  examination  purposes,  the  alphabetic  index  is  not  only  very 
full,  but  is  interspersed  with  dates  and  supplementary  matter. 


As  r  in  English  is  never  a  phonetic  consonant  after  a  Towel,  ar  has  frequently  been 
used  to  represent  the  sound  of  a  in  the  word  Father. 
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FIRST  RACE  OF  KINGS.     Tlie  Merovingians. 


Name. 

Relationship 

Kingdom. 

Date. 

Sole  King. 

Ag« 
at 
1Mb. 

1    Pharamond? 
2    Clodion? 
3    MEROVEE 

Tournay 

448—458 

50 

4    ChildeYic  I 

158     181 

44 

5    Clovis  I  
6    Childebert  I. 

Son  of  Childeric  I.... 
Son  of  Clovis  I 

Tournay  
Paris 

181-508 
511—558 

508—511 

45 

60 

ditto 

Orleans 

511     524 

28 

Thierry          .   ... 

ditto 

Metz 

511—534 

39 

Theodebert  I, 

Son  of  Thierry 

Metz 

534_548 

Thtodcbald  

Son  of  Theodebert  ... 

Metz   

548—555 

7    Clotaire   

Son  of  Clovis 

Soissons     

511—558 

558-561 

fi4 

Paris 

561     507 

<>8 

Gontran  

ditto   

Orleans    and  ) 

Sigebert   

ditto 

Burgundy  { 
Austrasia 

561—575 

51 

Childebert      

Son  of  Sigebert 

Austrasia 

575  —  593  i 

Theodebert  II.  ... 
Thierry  II..*.  

Son  of  Childebert    ... 
ditto 

Burgundy  also 
Austrasia  
Orleans    and  ) 

593-591  f 
596-612 



27 

9    Chilpe'ricI  

Son  of  Clotairc  I.    ... 

Burgundy  j 
Austrasia  also 
Soissons  

596-612  j 
612—  613  1 
561—567) 



26 
47 

10    Clotaire  II.    ... 
11    Dagobert  I.   ... 

Aribert  
Les  Hois  Fain  eants 
12    ClOVis  II  

Son  of  Chilpe"ricL  ... 
Son  of  Clotaire  II.  ... 

ditto  

Son  of  Dagobert 

Paris  also  
Soissons  
Austrasia  ) 
Soissons  also  j 
Aquitaine  

Neustria  and  | 

567—  584  \ 
584—613 
622—628  * 
628—638  ( 
628—631 

613—628 
628-638 

45 
36 

Sigebert  II..... 

ditto   .. 

Burgundy  \ 
Austrasia  ..  . 

638—656 
638  656 



23 

13    Clotaire  III.  ... 

Son  of  Clovis  II  

Neustria  and  ) 

656  670 

18 

14    Childeric  II.  ... 

ditto   

Burgundy  j 
Austrasia  .... 

656  —  670 

670—673 

9ft 

Dagobert  II  
15    Thierry  III.  ... 
16    Clovis  III  

Son  of  Sigebert  II. 
Son  of  Clovis  II  
Son  of  Thierry  III.... 

Austrasia  
Neustria    

673—679 
673-679 

679—691 
691—695 

39 

15 

17    Childebert  III. 

ditto    ....;.  

695—711 

28 

18    Dagobert  III. 

Son  of  Childebert  III. 

711—715 

15 

19    Chilperio  II.  ... 

Son  of  Childe'ric  II. 

715—717 

20    Clotaire  IV.  ... 

ditto    

717—719 

20 

Chilperic  restored 

719—720 

12 

21    Thierry  IV.    ... 

Son  of  Dagobert  III. 

720—737 

25 

Interregnum  ..., 

737_742 

22  .  Childeric  III. 

Son  of  Chilp6ric  II. 

742     7o2 

dethrontd. 

xvi 
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SECOND  RACE   of  KINGS.      The  Carlovingiana. 


Name. 

Relationship. 

Began  to 
Keign. 

Length 
B&. 

Age  at 
Death. 

Pepin  of  H6ristal,  duke   of)    678_714 

The"odoald                     714,   715 

Grandson  of  Pe"pin 

Charles  Martel                               715  —  741 

Natural  son  of  Pe"pin 

Car  Ionian  (abdicates)    741—746 
23    Pepin  the  Short  fie  BrefJ    ...    746—752 
Carloman  and  Charlemagne  ...  

Son  of  Chas.  Martel 
ditto  

752 

768 

16 
3 

53 

24    Charlemagne  alone 

Son  of  Pepin  leBref 

43 

74- 

25    Louis  I.  the  Bland  fie  Debonnairej:... 
26    Charles  II  fie  Chauve)  

Son  of  Charlemagne 
Son  of  Louis  I 

814 
840 

26 
37 

62 
54 

27    Louis  II   (lc  Bcgue) 

Son  of  Charles  II 

877 

2 

33 

28    Louis  III  and  Carloman  II. 

Son  of  Louis  II 

870 

3 

22 

29    Carloman  II.  alone  ,,,.  

882 

2 

20 

Charles  le  Gros  (Regent)     . 

Grandson  of  Louis  I 

884 

4 

30    Eudes  or  Odo  (1st  Capetian  King)  

Usurper  

888 

10 

40 

31    Charles  III.  (le  Simple)  
32           Robert  (2nd  Capetian  King) 

Son  of  Louis  II.  ... 

898 
922    923 

25 

48 

33           Raoul  (Father  of  the  Capetians) 

923 

13 

43 

34    Louis  IV  (d'Outre-Mer) 

Son  of  Charles  II 

936 

18 

38 

35    Lothaire 

Son  of  Louis  IV 

054. 

•JO 

45 

36    Louis  V.  (le  Faineant).... 

Son  of  Lothaire  ... 

986 

1 

20 

D'Outre-Mer,  i.e.  from  over  sea,  because  he  came  from  England. 
.Faineant,  i.e.  Do-nothing  or  Good-for-nothing. 


THIRD   RACE  of  KINGS.      The  Capetians. 


I    HUCUES     CAPET.. 

Founder 

987 

g 

54 

2    ROBERT  (le  Pieux) 

996 

35 

61 

3    HENRI  I  

Son  of  Robert  

1031 

29 

55 

4    PHILIPPE  I.  (I'Amoureux)        

Son  of  Henri  I. 

1060 

48 

55 

5    Louis  VI.  (le  Gros)  ... 

Son  of  Philippe  I 

1108 

29 

60 

6    LOLIS  VII.  (le  Jeune) 

Son  of  Louis  VI. 

1137 

43 

60 

7    PHILIPPE  II   (Auguste)  ... 

Son  of  Louis  VII. 

1180 

43 

58 

8    Louis  VIII.  (le  Lion]  

Son  of  Philippe  II. 

1223 

3 

39 

9    Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis)  .. 

Son  of  Louis  VIII. 

1226 

44 

,W 

I.    From  the  oldest  surviving  son  of  St.  Louis. 
10    Philippe .in.  (le  Hardi) 1    Eldest  Son   |      1270 


Elder  Branch  of  Philippe  III. 


11  PHILIPPE  IV.  (le  Bel).. 

12  Louis  X.  (le  Hutin) 

13  PHILIPPE  V.  (le  Long) 

14  CHARLES  IV.  (le  Bel)  ., 


Eld.  Son  of  Louis  IX.  I  1285 

Son  of  Philippe  IV.  ,  1314 

ditto 1316 

ditto....  1322 


Cadet  Branch  of  Philippe  III.,  Charles  de  Valois. 
Valois. 

15  Philippe  VI.  (de  Valois) I  Cousin  of  CharlesFV.i      1328 

16  Jean(leEon) Son  of  Philippe  VI.        1350 

17  Charles  V.  (le  Sage) I  SonofJean  |      1364 


(1)  ELDER  BRANCH  OF  CHARLES  V.  (Valois-line) 


CHARLES  VI.  (le  Bien  aime)  .. 
CHARLES  VII.  (le  Victorieux) 

Louis  XI 

CHARLES  VIII.  (I' Affable) 


Eldest  son  of  Chas.  V. 
Son  of  Charles  VI. 
Son  of  Charles  VII. 
Son  of  Louis  XI.... 


1380 
1422 
1461 
1483 


15    |    4C 


DYNASTIC   TABLES. 


XVU 


(2)   CADET  BRANCH  OP  CHARLES  V.  (Elder  Stock). 

(That  it  by  Louis  due  d' Orleans,  second  ton  of  Charles  V.) 

Valois-Orleans. 

Louis  XII.  (le  P6re  du  Peuple)   |  Gt.gds.  of  Chas.V.  |      1498 

(3).     CADET  BRANCH  OF  CHARLES  V.  (Cadet  Stock). 
(That  it  from  Jean  Cotnte  cCAngoul&mt). 

Valois-Angouleme. 


I    17    I 


Name. 


FRANCOIS  I 

HENRI  II.  (le  Belliqueux) 

FRANCOIS  II 

CHARLES  IX 

HENRI  III.  (le  Mignon) 


Relationship. 


(  Second  cousin  of) 
\     Louis  XII.    ...j 
Son  of  Francois  I. 
Son  of  Henri  II.... 

ditto 

ditto .... 


Began  to 
Reign. 


1515 

1549 
1559 
1560 
1574 


II.    From  Robert  de  Bourbon,  fourth  son  of  St.  Louis.* 
Bourbons. 

HENRI  IV.  (le  Grand)  ...(Founder I  1589  I    21    I    57 

Louis  XIII.  (le  Juste)  |  Son  of  Henri  IV....  I  1610  |    33    |    42 

IT  Elder  Branch  of  Louis  XIII. 

Louis  XIV.  (le  Grand  Monarque] Son  of  Louis  XIII.  1643          72         77 

Louis  XV.  (le  men  aime)    G.Gds.of  LouisXIV.  1715  59         64 

Louis  XVI.  (le  Martyr)   Gdson  of  Louis  XV.  1774  19         39 

Louis  XVII.  (never  reigned)  Son  of  Louis  XVI.  ...         10 

Republic  proclaimed,  September  21st 1792  12 

Convention  1792  2 

Directoire     '.  1794  5 

Consulate 1799  5 

NAPOLEON  I.  (Empire)   |  1804  |      10    |    52 

Louis  XVIIL  (le  Desire)  brother  of  Louis  XVI |  1814  |      10    |    69 

Empire  Restored,  from  20th  March  to  24th  June    i  1815  i    100   I  days 

Napoleon  II.  (never  reigned)t 

CHARLES  X.,  brother  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  Louis  XVI |  1824  |      6    I    73 

Revolution  of  1830. 
IT  Cadet  Branch  of  Louis  XIII. 

(That  ufi-om  Phiilippe  due  £  Orleans  younger  brother  of  Louis  XIV.) 

LOUIS-PHILIPPE,  King  of  the  Barricades  (le  Roi  Citoyeri)   |  1830  |    18    |    77 

Empire  Restored. 

NAPOLEON  III.,  Nephew  of  Napoleon  I.,  born  1808 |  1852  |    18    | 


Antoine  de  Bourbon,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Robert,  married  Marguerite,  a  sUter  of  Francois  I. 

*"*  **faw«**« 


INTBODUCTION. 


THE   ANCIENT   INHABITANTS    OF   FRANCE. 

TILL  B.C.  125. 

WHAT  we  now  call  France  or  the  "  land  of  the  Franks"  was 
formerly  termed  Gaul,*  the  "land  of  the  Celts,"  a  name  at  one 
time  applied  by  the  Romans  to  all  the  North  and  West  of  Europe, 
except  Spain. 

As  they  became  better  acquainted  with  Germany,  France,  and 
Britain,  they  omitted  the  first  and  last  from  this  vague  geographical 
division,  and  divided  the  rest  into  two  unequal  parts,  one  of  which 
they  called  Cis-alpine,  and  the  other  Trans-alpine  Gaul. 

By  the  former  they  denoted  the  North  of  Italy ;  while  by  the  latter 
they  included  Belgium  and  France^  with  those  parts  of  Holland, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland,  which  can  be  grouped  with  them,  taking 
the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees  as  the  natural  boundaries. 

Who  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  vast  territory  nobody  knows ; 
but  long  before  any  historic  record  the  Celts  had  formed  settlements  in 
the  land ;  and  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  several  other  races  had 
taken  possession  of  different  parts :  For  example,  the  Belgians 
occupied  all  that  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Seine  [Sain] 
and  the  Rhine  ;  the  Aquitanians  the  south-west  corner;  the  Ligurians 
and  a  colony  of  Greeks  from  Asia  Minor,  the  south-east. 

Of  all  the  different  races  the  Belgians  were  the  most  warlike. 
They  resisted  the  Romans  with  great  obstinacy,  and  were  the  first 
to  throw  off  the  imperial  yoke. 

The  Aquitanians  were  of  Iberian  or  Spanish  origin,  and  differed 
from  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  Gaul  in  language,  customs,  and 
physical  peculiarity. 

The  Ligurians  or  Mountaineers  were  small  in  stature,  but  very 
daring,  and  lawlessly  independent.  They  frequented  the  mountains, 
lived  amongst  the  Alps,  and  straggled  into  Italy  as  far  the  Arno. 

The  Greeks  were  a  colony  of  Phoc(zans\  who  settled  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhone,  some  600  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 

*  The  Latin  Galli  and  Greek  Gallatai  are  classic  forms  of  the  word  Keltai  (Celts). 
The  German  form  is  Waelchs,  whence  our  word  Welch.  Gallia  or  Gaul,  Wales,  and 
"Walloon,  all  mean  the  "land  of  the  Celts." 

f  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  Phocaea  and  the  Phocseans  with  Phocis  and  the 
Phocians.  The  former  city,  now  called  Fokiat  was  in  Asia  Minor,  but  the  latter  was  in 
Northern  Greece.  The  people  of  Marseilles  still  call  themselves  Phocaeans,  but  no 
•vestige  of  the  ancient  town  can  be  traced  in  the  present  city. 
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founded  Massflia  fnow  Marseille),  which  soon  became  a  most 
flourishing  city;  extended  its  dominions  over  the  barbarous  tribes 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  planted  several  colonies  on  the  coast  of 
Gaul  and  Spain. 

Its  naval  and  commercial  greatness  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  made  war  upon  it,  but  suffered  a  severe  defeat. 
The  Massilians  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Romans ;  and  when 
the  south-east  corner  of  Gaul  was  made  a  Roman  province,  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  independence  and  constitution. 

They  paid  very  early  attention  to  literature  and  philosophy ;  and 
under  the  first  emperors  Massllia  became  one  of  the  chief  seats  of 
learning  in  Europe,  to  which  the  sons  of  many  illustrious  Romans 
were  sent  to  complete  their  studies. 

The  Gauls  or  Celtic  tribes  thinly  scattered  about  the  middle  regions 
south  of  the  Seine  were  large  in  stature,  of  fair  complexion,  and  red 
or  flaxen  hair.  They  were  undoubtedly  brave,  and  charged  most 
desperately  with  their  long  swords ;  but  failed  in  perseverance,  and 
were  easily  conquered  by  a  firm  and  obstinate  resistance. 

It  was  a  part  of  this  vast  family,  but  whether  from  France  or 
Germany  is  not  certain,  that  marched  to  Rome  under  the  command 
of  a  Brennus  ;*  defeated  the  armies  sent  against  them ;  took  the  city; 
and  burnt  it  to  the  ground  (B.C.  389). 

Having  held  possession  of  the  ruins  for  six  months,  the  warrior- 
chief  consented  to  withdraw  his  forces,  upon  receiving  for  ransom 
1000  Ibs.  weight  of  gold.  Probably  he  returned  home  with  his 
booty ;  but  the  Romans,  .with  their  usual  vaunting,  assert  that 
Camillus  came  upon  him  while  he  was  weighing  out  the  money, 
insisted  on  a  fresh  battle,  slew  him,  and  exterminated  his  whole 
army. 

About  a  century  later  another  Brennus  invaded  Greece ;  was  defeated  near  Delphi ; 
and  put  an  end  to  his  life  (B.C.  280.) 


GAUL   A   ROMAN    PROVINCE. 

FROM  B.C.  125  to  A.D.  59. 

The  Romans  had  long  cast  a  wishful  eye  upon  Gaul,  but  deferred 
any  attempt  to  reduce  it,  till  they  had  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  Punic  wars.  Being  then  invited  over  by  the  Massilians 
to  assist  in  driving  back  the  mountaineers,  they  accepted  the  invita- 
tion ;  made  it  a  pretext  for  establishing  an  army  in  the  country ;  and, 

*  Brennus  is  no  proper  name,  but  a  Latin  form  of  the  Celtic  word  Brenn  (a  Warrior- 
chief).  These  Brenns  were  appointed  by  the  Druids  in  times  of  danger  to  head  the 
armies  of  the  confederate  tribes. 
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in  a  few  years,  converted  the  whole  south-east  corner  into  a  Roman 
province. 

The  first  Eoman  colony  established  in  Gaul  was  by  Sextius  the 
consul,  who  built  the  town  of  Aix  (Aqua  Sextia),  so  called  from  its 
mineral  waters  (B.C.  121). 

The  next  was  founded  by  the  consul  Martins,  near  the  river 
Narbo  [now  Aude],  and  called  Narbo-Martius,  since  corrupted  into 
Narbonne  (B.C.  118).  This  colony  soon  rivalled  Massilia  in  size 
and  population;  and  it  was  here  that,  some  years  later,  Julius 
Caesar  settled  the  veterans  of  his  famous  tenth  legion. 

f  When  the  natives  perceived  that  the  Romans  intended  to 
establish  themselves  permanently  in  the  country,  and  were  making 
continual  encroachments,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  kumri  or 
league  to  drive  them  out  (B.C.  113). 

Many  encounters  took  place  with  varying  success,  but  when 
Marius  was  appointed  consul  for  the  fourth  time,  he  marched  against 
the  confederates,  and  so  utterly  discomfited  them,  that  the  league 
was  dissolved  (B.C.  112). 

It  was  this  league  that  the  Eomans  called  the  Cimbri,  mistaking  the  word 
"  Kumri"  for  the  name  of  a  people. 

In  B.C.  59  Julius  Caesar  obtained  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Gaul ;  and,  in  seven  years,  reduced  the  whole  country  to  a  Roman 
province  (B.C.  51). 

IT  Of  those  who  resisted  him,  by  far  the  most  celebrated  was 
Vercingetorix,  general  of  the  Arverni,*  who  carried  on  war  with  him 
for  some  time  with  great  success.  Finding  resistance  hopeless,  he 
surrendered  himself  at  length  to  the  invader;  and  Caesar,  with  a 
vengeance  unworthy  of  his  great  name,  led  him  in  chains  to  Rome, 
and  afterwards  put  him  to  death. 


GAUL    UNDER   THE    ROMANS. 

FROM  B.C.  51  to  A.D.  481. 

When  Caesar  had  fully  established  his  authority  in  Gaul,  he 
changed  his  policy  towards  the  vanquished,  and  made  their  yoke  as 
light  as  possible.  Though  he  imposed  upon  them  a  tribute,  he 
called  it  by  the  Soothing  name  of  military  pay.  Their  best  warriors 
he  engaged  in  his  army ;  bestowed  upon  the  deserving  both  riches  and 
honours ;  and  advanced  some  even  to  the  rank  of  Roman  senators. 

Augustus  (A.D.  27)  divided  the  country  into  four  provinces : 
Gallia  Narbonensis  corresponding  to  the  ancient  provinces  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  Provence,  and  Dauphine;  Aquitania,  the  south-west  part 

*  Arverni  dwelt  in  what  is  now  called  Auvergne,  in  the  south  of  France. 
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between  the  Loire  and  the  Pyrenees ;  Lugdunensis,  between  the  Loire 
and  the  Seine ;  and  Belgwa,  between  the  Seine  and  the  Rhine. 

The  first  of  these  (Gallia  Narbonensis)  belonged  to  the  Roman 
senate,  and  was  governed  by  a  proconsul.  It  was  not  unfrequently 
called  Gallia  Braccata,  from  the  "braccse"  or  trousers  which  the 
natives  wore,  in  common  with  the  Scythians  and  Persians. 

The  other  three  belonged  to  the  emperor;  were  governed  by 
ministers  of  the  crown  called  legates  (leyati) ;  and  went  by  the 
familiar  name  of  Gallia  comata,  from  the  "coma"  or  long  hair  of 
the  inhabitants. 

ClaudiliS  (A.D.  41 — 53)  abolished  Druidism  in  Gaul.  The 
natives  had  gradually  become  Romanized;  the  Roman  dress, 
the  Roman  religion,  the  Roman  civilization,  the  Roman  language, 
manners,  and  customs,  were  very  generally  affected,  so  that  the 
natives  almost  lost  their  individuality. 

DiOCle'tian  (286).  This  state  of  things  continued  for  more 
than  200  years,  when  Diocletian,  thinking  the  Roman  empire  too 
unwieldy,  divided  it  into  four  governments  :  the  East,  Italy,  Illyricum, 
and  Gaul.  The  East  he  retained  in  his  own  hands;  Italy  he 
intrusted  to  Maximian ;  Illyrwum '  to  Galerius ;  and  Gaul  to 
Constantms. 

Each  of  the  first  two  rulers  was  entitled  Augustus,  and  each  of  the 
last  two  Casar. 


BENEFITS    CONFERRED   ON   GAUL   BY   THE   ROMANS. 

Gaul,  from  first  to  last,  was  530  years  under  the  Eoman  sway.  During  the 
former  half  of  this  long  period,  it  made  considerable  advances  in  civilization. 

It  was  a  period  of  comparative  repose  ;  and  political  union,  internal 
tranquillity,  the  security  of  a  strong  government,  and  the  certainty  of 
impartial  justice,  did  much  for  its  prosperity.  Agriculture  was  brought  to  great 
perfection,  commerce  was  extended,  industry  encouraged,  and  wealth  accumu- 
lated. The  very  climate  was  improved  by  better  tillage ;  and  many  choice 
fruits,  such  as  the  vine  and  olive,  introduced  by  the  Romans,  have  proved 
even  to  the  present  hour  a  source  of  enormous  private  and  public  revenue  to 
the  nation. 

Among  other  boons  conferred  on  the  Gauls  by  the  Romans  not  the  least  is 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century.  And 
few  countries  can  show  such  a  phalanx  of  great  names  in  the  cause  of  Christi- 
anity, as  ancient  Gaul,  while  it  still  lay  under  the  dominion  of  Rome. 

There  was  St.  Irenseus  (120 — 202)  bishop  of  Lyons,  the  author  of  a  book 
Against  Heresies  still  extant ; 

St.  Denys*  (205 — 272)  patron  saint  of  France  and  first  bishop  of  Paris, 
who  founded  several  churches ;  and,  having  laboured  in  the  work  of  an 
evangelist  for  22  years,  won  a  martyr's  crown  in  the  great  persecution  of 
Valerian. 

•  St.  Denys  pronounce  Sahn-Kne£. 
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St.  Hilary  (300—368)  bishop  of  Poitiers,  who  directed  his  energies 
against  the  Arian  heresy  lately  introduced  into  Gaul ;  and  who,  from  the 
vehemence  of  his  style,  was  called  The  Rhone  of  Christian  eloquence. 

St.  Martin  (316—397),  bishop  of  Tours,  called  The  Apostle  of  Gaul,  a 
disciple  of  St.  Hilary ;  who  strenuously  resisted  the  persecution  of  heretics, 
and  was  pre-eminent  for  his  self-denial  and  works  of  charity. 

Lastly,  St.  Germain  (358 — 448),  bishop  of  Auxerre,  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  early  church,  who  twice  visited  Britain  to  oppose  the 
Pelagian  heresy,  and  preached  there  in  the  public  market-places  to  overwhelming 
throngs  of  people. 

St.  Denys,  according  to  tradition,  carried  his  head,  after  martyrdom,  for  six  miles, 
and  then  deliberately  laid  it  down  on  the  spot  where  stands  the  present  cathedral  bearing 
his  name.  This  absurd  tale  took  its  rise  from  an  ancient  painting,  in  which  the  artist,  to 
represent  the  martyrdom  of  the  bishop,  drew  a  headless  body ;  but  in  order  that  the  trunk 
might  be  recognized,  placed  the  head  in  front  between  the  martyr's  hands. 

St.  Martin  was  a  military  tribune,  before  his  conversion ;  and,  according  to  tradition, 
divided  his  coat  with  a  naked  beggar  who  craved  alms  of  him  before  the  city  gate  of  Amiens. 
At  night,  the  story  says,  Christ  himself  appeared  to  the  soldier  arrayed  in  this  very  garment. 
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There  are  a  vast  number  of  Roman  antiquities  in  France,  the  most  celebrated 
of  which  are  the  following  : 

(1)  In  Paris.     The  famous  Palais-des-Thermes,*  once  the  abode  of  the 
Roman  government  of  Gaul,  as  well  as  of  the  kings  of  the  1st  and  2nd  dynasties. 
Here  Julian  fixed  his  residence  when  he  was  Ccesar  of  Gaul ;  and  here  was  he 
dwelling,  when  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  troops. 

The  only  perfect  part  of  this  ancient  palace  now  extant  is  a  vast  hall, 
formerly  the  chamber  of  cold  baths  (frigidarium),  which  has  been  carefully 
restored  by  the  present  emperor. 

At  the  furthest  extremity,  on  the  right-hand  side,  is  a  cellar  leading  to  the 
hot-air  chamber  (tepidarium),  where  persons  went  to  prepare  themselves  for 
the  warm  baths. 

In  the  great  "hall"  the  very  niches  where  the  bathing-tubs  were  kept, 
the  place  where  the  cistern  stood,  and  even  the  bedding  of  the  water-pipes, 
are  distinctly  visible.  In  the  yard  is  the  vaulted  chamber  which  once  contained 
the  apparatus  for  heating  the  several  apartments  (hypocaustrum). 

(2)  Aries  [Arl~\,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  was  the  seat  of  a  prefect  under 
the  Romans,  and  here  are  several  noble  antiquities,  especially  the  ruins  of  a 
theatre,  a  magnificent  amphitheatre  capable  of  containing  more  than  20,000 
spectators,  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Constantine  the  Great  who  resided  here, 
a  granite  obelisk  discovered  in  1389  in  the  mud  of  the  Rhone,  a  Roman  ceme- 
tery ( Ely sian  fields),  and  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  triumphal  arch,  and  of  one  or 
two  temples. 

(3)  At  Frejus  \_Fray-zhu],  a  corruption  of  Forum,  Julii,  founded  by  Julius 
Caesar,  are  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  a  pharos,  an  aqueduct,  and  two  gates, 
one  called  the  Porte  Ccesar  and  the  other  the  Porte  Doree.     In  the  time  of 
the  Romans  Frejus  contained  100,000  inhabitants,  it  was  the  great  arsenal 
of  Augustus,  and  here  Agricola,  the  father-in-law  of  Tacitus,  was  born. 

(4)  At  Nismes  [Neem\,  are  found  the  finest  Roman  antiquities  in  exis- 
tence, consisting  of  an  amphitheatre,  a  Corinthian  temple,  a  tower,  a  gate 
called  the  Porte  de  Ccesar,  and  a  handsome  fountain  and  temple  of  Diana. 

•  Palais-des-Thermes  pronounce  Pallay  da  ta'ern. 
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The  Amphitheatre  or  arena  (les  arlnes)  is  often  compared  to  the  great 
Coliseum  of  Rome.  It  is  437  feet  long,  332  wide,  and  70  high.  It  was  capable 
of  accommodating  at  least  20,000  spectators. 

The  temple,  now  called  the  Maison- Carrie,  is  a  perfect  gem  of  architecture 
in  admirable  preservation.  It  is  decorated  with  30  Corinthian  columns,  ten 
of  which  form  the  portico. 

The  Tour  Magne*  stands  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  It  was  once  125  feet  high, 
but  now  not  more  than  79. 

Some  few  miles  from  Nismes  is  a  beautiful  Roman  aqueduct,  now  called  the  Pont-du-Gard. 

All  along  the  hanks  of  the  Rhone,  from  Aries  to  Lyons  are  numerous  antiquities. 

At  Narbonne,  the  principal  place  of  the  Roman  arms  in  Gaul  till  the  time  of  Augustus, 
are  several  interesting  remains. 

At  Vienne  are  ruins  of  a  triumphal  arch,  a  theatre,  amphitheatre,  aqueduct,  temple  of 
Augustus,  and  naumachia  (for  sham  naval  engagements). 

In  Normandy  is  a  very  singular  amphitheatre  of  earth. 

*  Tour  Magne  pronounce  Too-r  Marn. 

GAUL  OVER-RUN  BY  BARBARIANS. 

FBOM  254  TO  481. 

Of  the  natural  boundaries  of  the  Roman  province  of  Gaul,  by  far 
the  most  important  was  the  river  Rhine,  as  it  formed  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  empire  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  multitudi- 
nous hordes  of  half-savages  which  swarmed  on  the  other. 

On  this  side  were  wealth  and  civilization ;  on  that,  barbarism  and 
want.  The  genius  of  barbarism,  hanging  on  the  outskirts  of  civiliza- 
tion, is  essentially  aggressive,  and  the  natural  state  between  such 
neighbours  is  one  of  war. 

As  long  as  the  Roman  legions  preserved  their  ancient  discipline 
and  spirit,  the  turbulence  of  the  German  tribes  was  kept  in  check, 
and  the  barrier  of  the  empire  maintained ;  but  as  the  strength  of 
Rome  declined,  tbe  boldness  of  the  hordes  increased ;  and,  by  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century ,*eeveral  of  them  had  effected  a  settlement 
in  the  country. 

The  Burgundians  (406 — 413)  were  the  first  of  the  barbarians 
to  settle  in  Gaul.  r  They  were  a  part  of  the  Vandal  confederacy,  to  whom 
the  emperor  Jovian  consigned  a  large  territory  near  the  Seine.  In 
the  reign  of  Honorius  they  shifted  their  position  to  the  south-east ;  and 
finally  occupied  all  that  country  which  lies  between  the  Jura  moun- 
tains, the  Durance,  and  the  Rhone.  Lyons  was  their  capital. 

They  were  by  far  the  most  civilized  of  all  the  barbarians,  and  were 
excellent  carpenters,  masons,  and  smiths.  They  bad  embraced  the 
Christian  religion  before  they  crossed  the  Rhine,  but  it  was  that  form 
of  it  called  the  Arian  heresy. 

The  West-Goths  (412 — 450)  who  were  also  Arians,  were  the 
next  to  follow.  Early  in  the  fifth  century  they  had  taken  and 
plundered  Rome,  under  the  command  of  Alaric  ;  and  two  years  later 
established  a  kingdom  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  having  Toulouse  for  its 
capital. 
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The  emperor  Honorius  settled  on  them  the  whole  of  Aquitania  in 
exchange  for  a  part  of  Spain.  Clovis  succeeded  in  driving  them  back, 
and  confining  them  to  the  sea-board  of  the  gulf  of  Lyons. 

The  Franks  (418  —  500)  or  Freemen,  were  German  tribes 
dwelling  near  the  Lower  Rhine  and  leagued  together  into  two  great 
confederacies.  One  of  these  was  called  the  Salian  from  the  river  Sala 
or  Yssel,  and  the  other  the  Repuarian,  from  ripa  the  bank  of 
a  river.  The  chief  tribe  of  the  Salian  Franks  was  that  called  the 
Sigambrian. 

The  Salian  Franks  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  succeeded 
at  last  in  establishing  themselves  in  Belgium,  where  for  a  time  they 
became  the  guardians  of  the  Rhine  and  bulwark  of  Gaul. 

Pharamoild,  son  of  Marcomir,  was  once  considered  the  first 
king  of  the  Franks  ;  but  his  very  existence  is  doubtful,  and  his  right 
to  the  title  of  king  is  now  universally  rejected. 

Clodion,  the  long-haired,  passes  for  the  successor  of  Pharamond  ; 
and  those  who  credit  his  existence  say  that  he  advanced  as  conqueror 
to  the  banks  of  the  Somme,  where  he  was  defeated  by  Aetius  the 
Roman  general. 

Clodion  wore  long  hair,  a  mark  of  distinction  introduced  from  Germany.  All  his 
successors  followed  the  same  fashion,  and  have  been  termed  "the  long-haired  kings" 
fles  rois  chevelures)  . 

The  custom  of  distinguishing  chieftains  by  the  length  of  their  hair  was  by  no  means 
peculiar.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Homer  calls  the  magnates  of  the  confederate 
Greek  army  "  The  long-haired  Greeks." 


(448  —  458)  or  Mer-wig,  son-in-law  of  Clodmn,  is 
generally  given  as  the  third  king  of  the  Salian  Franks.  It  is  from 
him  the  first  dynasty  of  France  is  termed  the  Merovingian.  According 
to  tradition,  this  Mer-wig  was  sent  to  Rome  in  his  youth  to  get  the 
peace,  concluded  by  Aetius,  ratified  by  the  emperor. 

In  451  he  united  with  the  Roman  army  against  Attila,  king  of 
the  Huns,  who  had  entered  Gaul  like  a  destroying  angel.  A  most 
frightful  battle  was  fought  in  the  Catalaunian  .Plains,  in  Cham- 
pagne, where  Attila  was  vanquished  and  compelled  to  withdraw 
from  Gaul. 

Nothing  more  is  recorded  of  Mer-wig.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
reigned  about  10  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Childeric. 

CMlderiC  (458  —  481),  a  very  unworthy  prince,  was  driven 
from  his  throne  for  his  infamous  conduct.  The  Franks  then  chose 
for  their  leader  .ZEgidius,  the  master-  general  of  the  Roman  forces 
in  Gaul. 

wEgidius  was  immediately  outlawed  by  the  senate,  and  declared 
the  enemy  of  the  Roman  emperor.  Troubles  threatened  him  on 

»  Merovseus  is  the  Latin  form,  and  Merove"e  the  French  form  of  Mer-wig,  a  compound 
of  Mer  (great)  andtct'0  (warrior). 
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every  side,  and  at  the  expiration  of  eight  years,  the  Franks 
abandoned  him,  and  recalled  Childeric. 

JEgidius  retired  to  Soissons  [Rwois-so'ng],  where  he  died  a  violent 
death,  and  his  estates  descended  to  his  son  Syagrius  (464). 

Childeric  was  buried  at  Tournay,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom ; 
and  when  in  1653  his  tomb  was  opened,  several  curious  relics  were 
found,  amongst  others  a  globe  of  crystal.  These  relics  are  carefully 
preserved  in  the  National  Library  of  Paris. 


CLOVIS. 

REIGNED  30  YEARS.    FROM  481  TO  511. 

Contemporary  with  the  Heptarchy. 


Kingdom.  The  only  territory  inherited  by  Clovis  was  West  Flanders,  the  department 
called  du  Nord  as  far  as  Cambray,  and  that  called  Pas-de-Calais  as  far  as  the  river 
Lys.  But  before  the  close  of  his  reign  his  kingdom  embraced  all  France  (except 
Burgundy  and  the  coast-land  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons),  and  all  the  territories  lying  between 
France  and  the  Rhine. 

Married  Clotilde,  daughter  of  Chilpe'ric,  king  of  the  Burgundians,  a  zealous  Christian,  who 
induced  her  husband  to  be  baptized. 

Issue.    Thierry,  Clodomir,  Childebert,  and  Clotaire. 

Royal  Residence.    The  palace  of  Julian  in  the  Ile-de-Paris. 
Clovis  a  corruption  of  Chlotwig,  a  compound  of  Chlot  (celebrated)  and  wig  (warrior). 

His  father's  name  Childeric  is  compounded  of  childe  (lord)  and  ric  (king).    Lord  Byron  calls 

one  of  his  heroes  "  Childe  Harold,"  equivalent  to  Lord  Harold. 

Clovis,  son  of  Childeric,  and  grandson  of  Merovaeus,  was  only  15 
years  old  when  his  father  died ;  but  he  was  instantly  raised  upon  a 
buckler  in  acknowledgment  of  his  election  to  his  father's  government. 

His  whole  territory  was  limited  to  the  little  kingdom  of  Tournay. 
Other  clans  of  the  same  tribe  were  settled  at  Terouenne  on  the  Lys, 
at  Cambray,  and  at  Mans  on  the  river  Sarthe  [Sart.] 

Beauvais,  Soissons,  Amiens,  Troyes,  and  Reims  [Rdh'nce],  with 
their  dependencies,  were  governed  by  Syagrius,  the  Roman,  in 
defiance  of  the  senate ;  and  this  was  all  that  remained  in  Gaul, 
even  in  name,  to  the  fallen  empire  of  the  west. 

Alsace  and  Lorraine,  with  a  large  part  of  Germany,  belonged  to 
the  Alemanni ;  Armorica  or  Brittany,  to  the  Bretons ;  all  the  south 
of  Gaul,  from  the  river  Loire  to  the  Pyrenees,  to  the  West  Goths ; 
and  the  basin  of  the  Rhone  to  the  Burgundians. 

Battle  Of  Soissons  (486).  Clovis  first  directed  his-  arms 
against  Syagrius,  and  defeated  him  in  a  battle  near  Soissons.  After 
which  he  extended  his  kingdom  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine ;  moved 
from  Tournay ;  and  made  Soissons  the  capital  of  his  kingdom. 

As  Syagrius,  like  his  father,  had  been  declared  the  enemy  of  the 
empire,  the  news  of  his  defeat  was  very  acceptable  to  the  Roman 
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senate,  which  conferred  upon  the  conqueror  the  titles  of  consul  and 
patrician. 

Battle  Of  TolbiaC  (496).  His  next  expedition  was  against 
the  Alemanni,  whom  he  repulsed  with  great  slaughter  at  Tolbiac, 
now  called  Zulpich,  near  Cologne ;  and  compelled  the  cession  of  all 
their  territories  between  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine. 

It  was  in  this  engagement  he  made  a  vow,  while  his  soldiers  were 
wavering,  that  if  the  God  of  his  wife  Clotilde  granted  him  the  victory, 
he  would  become  a  Christian. 

When  the  blood-stained  warrior,  after  the  battle,  presented  him- 
self in  the  cathedral  at  Reims,  with  his  sister  and  3000  of  his 
followers,  the  aged  prelate  said  to  him  "  Sigambrian,  henceforth 
shalt  thou  burn  that  which  thou  hast  worshipped,  and  worship  that 
which  thou  hast  despised." 

Sigambrian.    The  Sigambri  were  the  chief  tribe  of  the  Salian  Eranks. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  any  change  of  heart  had  taken  place 
in  Clovis,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  act  could  have  been 
more  politic.  The  pope  Anastasius  saluted  him  as  "  The  most 
Christian  King;"  and  the  clergy  were  glad  to  play  him  off  against 
the  other  princes  of  Gaul,  who  were  of  the  Arian  heresy. 

From  this  moment  his  success  was  rapid  and  almost  bloodless. 
All  the  cities  of  the  Loire,  except  those  of  Amorica,  opened  their 
gates  to  him ;  and  he  ruled  from  the  Loire  to  the  river  Rhine. 

Defeat  of  the   Burgundians  (501).— His  third  great 

expedition  was  against  the  Burgundians,  to  which  he  was  urged  by 
the  bishops  of  that  country. 

The  ostensible  plea  for  this  aggression  was  vengeance  againsfr 
Gondebaud,  their  king,  for  having  murdered  Chilperic,  the  father  of 
queen  Clotilde ;  but  the  real  cause  was  the  hatred  of  the  clergy 
against  him,  because  he  was  an  Arian. 

Gondebaud  was  easily  vanquished  ;  and  the  only  terms  imposed 
upon  him  were  that  he  and  all  his  subjects  should  renounce  their 
heretical  opinions,  and  return  to  the  bosom  of  "  holy  church."  By 
this  treaty  the  authority  of  the  pope  was  restored  in  all  the  cities 
lying  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone  [Sone]. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians  continued  only  33  years  longer,  and  was  then 
seized  upon  by  three  of  the  sons  of  Clovis  and  divided  among  them. 

Battle  Of  Vougle'  (507).  On  a  similar  pretence  of  zeal  for 
the  church,  Clovis  next  attacked  Alaric  II.,  king  of  the  West-Goths, 
who  claimed  dominion  of  all  the  south  of  France,  west  of  the  Rhone 
up  to  the  river  Loire  [Laaor]. 

"It  is  very  annoying,"  said  he  to  his  warriors,  "  that  these 
heretics  should  occupy  all  the  garden-land  of  Gaul ;  let  us  up  and 
drive  them  out." 
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This  speech  was  received  with  acclamations;  and  the  army 
followed  their  favourite  leader  to  Vougle,  near  Poitiers,  where 
Alaric  had  halted  to  give  him  hattle. 

The  struggle  was  fierce  and  sanguinary ;  Alaric  was  slain ;  and 
the  whole  territory  of  the  West-Goths  in  Gaul,  was  added  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Franks. 

Next  year  Theodore  the  Great,  king  of  Italy,  marched  against 
Clovis,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Alaric  his  son-in-law ;  and  a  battle 
was  fought  at  Aries  [Arl],  in  which  Clovis  was  defeated  (508). 

By  a  treaty  of  peace  the  West- Goths  were  now  allowed  to  retain 
all  that  strip  of  coast  which  forms  the  gulf  of  Lyons,  from  ihe  mouth 
of  the  Rhone  to  the  Pyrenees ;  but  all  the  rest  of  their  territory  was 
given  up  to  Clovis.* 

Paris  made  the  Capital  of  France.  Soon  after  this  encounter 
with  Theodoric,  Anastasius,  emperor  of  the  East,  sent  Clovis  a  purple 
mantle  and  golden  crown,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  royal  title  of 
Augustus. 

He  now  moved  his  capital  from  Soissons  to  Paris,  and  occupied 
the  palace  of  Julian,  which  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  France  to  the  end  of  the  dynasty. 

Clovis  decorated  his  new  capital  with  a  Christian  church,  which  he 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  It  was  subsequently  converted 
into  the  Abbey  of  St.  Genevieve  [Zhaun-ve-ave],  and  is  now  called 
the  college  of  Henri  IV. 

Death  Of  ClOViS  (511).  Clovis  died  in  Paris  in  the  55th 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  30th  of  his  reign,  leaving  his  kingdom 
between  his  four  sons. 

In  the  course  of  22  years  he  extended  the  little  kingdom  of 
Tournay  to  all  that  enormous  country  bordered  by  the  Rhine, 
the  Saone,  and  the  Rhone,  with  the  exception  of  Brittany  in  the 
north-east,  and  the  narrow  kingdom  of  the  West-Goths  round  the 
gulf  of  Lyons. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  prudence  and  vigour ;  munificent  to  the 
church,  by  whom  he  was  called  "Its  eldest  Son;"  and  after  death 
was  canonized  by  his  wife  Clotilde. 

*  The  West-Goths  continued  to  retain  this  grant  for  222  years,  when  Charles 
Martel  drove  them  wholly  out  of  France.  Some  years  later  they  returned  to  their  old 
quarters,  and  were  finally  expelled  by  Pepin  in  759. 

CELEBRITIES   IN   THE   REIGN   OF   CLOVIS. 

St.  Genevieve  (423 — 512),  the  patron  saint  of  Paris,  was  by  far  the 
most  important  person  in  the  reign  of  Clovis.  She  was  born  at  Nanterre, 
near  Paris  ;  and  followed  in  early  life  the  simple  occupation  of  a  shepherdess  ; 
but  at  the  death  of  her  parents,  removed  to  Paris ;  consecrated  herself  to  God ; 
and  lived  a  life  of  great  piety  and  abstinence. 
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When  Attila  invaded  Gaul,  the  Parisians  were  panic-struck,  and  would 
have  abandoned  their  city,  had  not  Genevieve  restrained  them,  by  "predicting 
that  Paris  would  be  spared."  Attila  certainly  withdrew  his  forces  without 
attacking  the  city  ;  and  the  Parisians  ascribed  their  safety  to  her  prayers. 

Somewhat  later  the  same  people  were  visited  by  a  dearth  ;  and,  according 
to  tradition,  this  visitation  also  was  removed  by  the  intercessions  of  the 
Nanterre  shepherdess. 

St.  Genevieve  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
which  Clovis  had  built ;  where  for  several  centuries  her  relics  were  annually 
exposed  to  view  on  the  3rd  of  January. 

On  the  destruction  of  this  edifice,  they  were  removed  to  the  church  called 
St.  Etienne-du-Mont,  where  they  are  still  preserved  ;  and  for  eight  days  every 
year  are  visited  by  immense  crowds. 

St.  Genevieve  being  canonized,  was  made  the  patron  saint  of  Paris  ;  and, 
in  times  of  great  distress,  or  when  some  extraordinary  favour  is  to  be  sought 
from  heaven,  her  image  is  carried  in  procession  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony. 
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The  institutions,  habits,  and  organization  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  must  not 
be  inferred  from  those  of  the  same  race  in  their  native  land.  The  position, 
wants,  and  constitution  of  the  two  people  were  totally  different ;  and  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  transfer  to  a  war-faring  band  in  a  foreign  country,  the 
laws  and  customs  of  a  nation  settled  and  established. 

Hence  a  very  common  error  is  to  be  guarded  against,  that  of  presuming  the 
Franks  in  Gaul  to  be  the  counterpart  of  the  Franks  in  Germany. 

The  Franks  in  Germany  had  their  chiefs,  their  leudes  or  thanes,  their  staff 
or  antrustions,  and  their  civil  judges  or  mord-domes;  but  in  Gaul  they  must 
have  resembled,  in  a  great  measure  at  least,  a  bandit  or  free  company. 

The  king  or  captain  of  a  band  had  no  regal  rank  or  prescriptive  authority. 
His  followers  were  not  his  subjects,  but  his  companions ;  who  ranged  under 
him  of  their  own  accord ;  left  him  when  they  liked ;  and  undertook  no 
expedition  against  their  will. 

In  such  a  society  there  must  of  necessity  be  much  of  the  spirit  of  clanship, 
a  very  loose  moral  discipline,  a  strict  military  one,  and  a  prodigality  in  the 
leader  more  binding  than  law. 

Of  course  pillage  would  be  the  prime  object  of  such  adventurers  ;  and  though 
the  leader  would  take  the  largest  share,  he  would  not  of  necessity  be  the 
richest  man,  as  he  would  be  expected  to  reward  every  service  with  ungrudging 
liberality. 

When  Clovis  became  master  of  Gaul,  his  chief  followers  would  gradually 
become  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  He  would  reward  from  time  to  time  his 
distinguished  warriors  with  grants  of  land,  called  fees.  The  persons  thus 
provided  for  would  depart  to  inhabit  their  tenement,  carrying  with  them  a 
host  of  companions  and  retainers.  A  village  would  gather  round  the  great 
house,  not  a  village  of  free  cotters,  but  one  of  the  labourers  and  servants 
employed  upon  the  estate. 

The  operation  of  such  a  system  in  a  few  years  would  be  felt  in  the  following 
manner  : 

(1)  The  leader  or  captain,  being  no  longer  kept  in  check  by  his  great 
warriors,  would  grow  more  arrogant ;  and  the  royal  principle  would  be  rapidly 
developed. 
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(2)  The  feofees  would  grow  into  a  landed  aristocracy,  powerful,  wealthy, 
and  ungovernable. 

(3)  The  people,  dispossessed  of  their  estates,  robbed  and  plundered  without 
redress,  and  cared  for  by  no  one,  would  sink  lower  and  lower,  and  become  more 
abject  and  servile,  as  the  line  between  them  and  their  foreign  lords  became 
more  broadly  marked. 

(4)  Lastly,  the  unity  of  the  original  band  would  be  broken  up.      Each 
landed  proprietor  would  have  his  own  separate  interest.     And  the  nation 
would  become  an  ill-cemented  throng  of  isolated  lords,  apt  to  be  disturbed 
whenever  one  more  ambitioiis  than  the  rest  chose  to  make  aggressions. 

The  following  anecdote  will  shew  how  limited  was  the  kingly  power  of  Clovis.  After  the 
hattle  of  iSoissons,  he  wished  to  appropriate  a  valuable  vase,  but  one  of  the  warriors  stepped 
forward,  and  broke  it  to  atoms  with  his  battle-axe,  saying,  "  Thou  shalt  have  thy  share  only, 
like  the  rest  of  us."  Clovis  dissembled  his  anger,  but  did  not  forget  the  insult ;  and  one  day 
finding  the  same  warrior  had  neglected  to  clean  his  axe,  snatched  it  out  of  his  hand  and 
split  his  skull,  saying,  "  Remember  the  vase  of  Soissons." 


THE     INFLUENCE     OF     THE     CHURCH     IN     THE 
BARBARIAN     PERIOD. 

The  only  power  which  struggled  against  barbarism,  and  the  only  check 
upon  tne  fierce  passions  of  the  conquerors,  was  the  church. 

The  bishops  were  the  natural  chiefs  of  the  large  towns.  They  governed 
them  as  magistrates  ;  protected  them  by  their  power ;  and  represented  then? 
before  the  barbarians. 

When  Clovis  was  baptized  they  became  his  chief  counsellors,  and  advised 
him  how  to  act  towards  the  vanquished  people ;  and  thus  were  they  the 
moulders  of  the  nascent  royalty. 

A  third  position  now  opened  to  them,  that  of  landed  proprietors.  They 
shared  with  the  warriors  in  the  possession  of  the  soil. 

Thus  was  their  influence  three-fold  :  They  were  the  advisers  of  the  crown  ; 
the  protectors  of  the  people  ;  and  the  rivals  of  the  warrior  chiefs. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  those  times  they  were  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
They  were  the  most  learned,  intelligent,  and  experienced  body  in  the  nation ; 
and  their  influence  on  a  whole  was  directed  to  laudable  objects. 

Prosperity  and  power,  brought  with  them  their  usual  consequences,  arrogance 
and  corruption.  And  later  kings  had  to  do  battle  with  the  church,  not  for  its 
defence  of  liberty  and  letters,  but  for  its  obstinate  resistance  of  progress,  and 
its  efforts  to  enslave. 

IT  Of  course  the  wild  hordes  which  were  baptized  in  masses  without  having 
received  religious  instruction,  could  know  very  little  of  the  doctrines  and 
spirit  of  Christianity.  They  had  been  brought  up  in  idolatry  ;  and  naturally 
looked  upon  God  as  a  sort  of  Odin,  and  Jesus  Christ  as  a  deified  hero. 

They  treated  their  new  "deities"  according  to  their  knowledge  ;  and  when 
they  acted  wickedly  thought  to  avert  their  displeasure  by  bribes.  Hence 
their  lavish  presents  to  the  clergy,  their  magnificent  churches,  and  their 
religious  foundations. 

Being  wholly  unable  to  write  and  read,  the  clergy  had  to  instruct  them  by 
sensible  objects ;  and  hence  the  pomp  and  pageantry,  the  signs  and  symbols, 
the  carnal  threats  and  promises,  introduced. 

To  us  who  have  been  taught  from  infancy  the  simplicity  and  spirituality  of 
the  gospel,  this  show  and  grandeur  seem  inconsistent ;  but  they  were  not 
without  their  wholesome  influence  among  those  gross  and  barbarous  people. 
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DYNASTY     OF     CLOVIS. 

FROM  511  TO  638. 

The  rest  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  except  Dagobert,  were 
utterly  worthless ;  and  the  only  incidents  recorded  in  their  reigns  are 
sanguinary  quarrels,  family  feuds,  murders,  wars,  and  crimes  too 
odious  to  deserve  relation. 

It  was  customary  among  the  Franks  for  all  sons,  at  the  death  of 
their  father,  to  share  alike ;  consequently,  every  time  a  king  died, 
leaving  two  or  more  sons,  his  kingdom  was  divided,  and  a  civil 
war  ensued. 

Clovis  left  four  sons,  each  of  whom  had  his  separate  court  and 
seat  of  government :  Thierry,  the  eldest,  resided  at  Metz  [Mess] ; 
Clodomir  at  Orleans;  Childebert  at  Paris;  and  Clotaire,  the 
youngest,  at  Soissons  [Swois-so'ng]. 

Of  these  four,  Clodomir  died  first,  leaving  three  infants ;  two  of 
whom  were  murdered  by  their  uncle  Clotaire ;  and  the  other, 
Cloudoald,  made  his  escape  and  became  a  monk. 

Afterwards  he  founded  a  monastery  near  Paris ;  and  both  the 
monastery  and  the  suburb  in  which  it  stood  were  called  by  his  name, 
since  shortened  into  St.  Cloud  [San  Cloo]. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Clodomir,  the  three  surviving  brothers 
combined  against  the  king  of  Burgundy ;  dethroned  him ;  and 
partitioned  his  dominions  among  themselves. 

Clotaire,  the  youngest,  outlived  his  brothers,  and  re-united  the 
kingdom  for  a  short  time ;  but  as  he  left  four  sons,  the  contentions 
and  crimes  of  the  last  half  century  were  again  repeated  with  very 
little  variation. 

Of  the  three  sons  of  Clotaire  I.,  the  eldest  soon  died;  and  the 
entire  kingdom  was  divided  into  three  parts  called  Neustria, 
Austrasia,  and  Burgundy. 

Neustria,  or  the  new  kingdom,  was  all  that  part  of  France 
encompassed  by  the  Loire  and  the  Meuse  (supposing  them  joined 
together),  and  excepting  the  peninsula  of  Bretagne  (Bre-tau'y). 

Austrasia,  or  the  eastern  kingdom,  lay  east  of  the  river  Meuse. 
Lorraine  and  Alsace,  with  Bavaria,  Barden,  and  Wurtemburg,  formed 
this  kingdom. 

Subsequently  it  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  all  the  south  of 
France,  bounded  by  the  Garonne,  and  carrying  the  branch,  called 
the  Tarn,  up  to  the  river  Khone.* 

*  At  the  accession  of  Charlemagne  the  name  of  Austrasia  was  lost ;  and  that  of 
Neustria  in  843  at  the  treaty  of  Verdun.  Austrasia  merged  into  Germany,  and 
Neustria  into  France.  NEUSTRIA  is  Neust-reich  [new  kingdom].  AUSTKASIA  er 
rather  Ostrasia  is  Oster-reich  [east  kingdom]. 
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Fredegonde  and  Brunehaut.  The  only  incident  worth 
mention  during  the  reign  of  the  three  sons  of  Clotaire  I.  is  the 
hatred  which  subsisted  between  the  kings  of  Neustria  and  Austrasia, 
fomented  by  their  wives  Fredegonde  and  Brunehaut  [Bruno]. 

This  hatred  gave  rise  to  an  intestine  war,  which  for  half  a  century 
desolated  France,  led  to  numerous  murders,  and  brought  about  the 
death  of  both  the  queens. 

Fredegonde,  having  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia,  gained  a 
complete  victory ;  but  died  a  few  days  afterwards  either  by  poison  or 
the  dagger. 

Brunehaut  survived  her  rival  16  years ;  when  she  was  seized  by 
Clotaire  II.,  the  son  of  Fredegonde ;  and  being  lashed  to  the  tail  of 
a  wild  horse,  was  kicked  to  death  by  the  infuriated  animal. 

This  remarkable  woman,  who  had  for  48  years  been  the  terror  of 
her  enemies,  united  to  an  active  and  powerful  genius,  the  most 
towering  ambition  and  unflinching  recklessness  of  purpose. 

Her  crimes  were  frightful ;  but  she  was  a  great  promoter  of  the 
arts ;  caused  several  roads  to  be  constructed ;  built  a  prodigious 
number  of  churches  and  monasteries ;  and  tried,  not  without  success, 
to  introduce  into  Gaul  the  Roman  laws  and  literature. 

Clotaire  II.  (584  to  628),  son  of  Chilperic  and  Fredegonde, 
succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Neustria  at  four  months  old,  but 
ultimately  united  for  the  third  time  all  France  under  one  sceptre. 

The  greatest  event  of  his  reign  was  the  royal  ordinance  which 
rendered  the  mayors  of  the  palace  a  permanent  appointment. 

These  Mayors  were  the  chief  judges  or  magistrates  of  the  nation ; 
and  after  the  reign  of  the  next  king,  the  whole  power  of  the  state 
passed  into  their  hands. 

Dagobert  I.  (628 — 688)  his  son,  succeeded  next,  the  wisest 
and  most  redoubtable  of  all  the  descendants  of  Clovis;  but,  like 
several  others  of  the  same  race,  he  united  to  great  religious  zeal  a 
cruel  and  licentious  disposition. 

He  made  enormous  gifts  to  the  clergy;  filled  France  with  his 
churches  and  convents ;  lived  in  eastern  pomp  and  splendour ;  and 
had  his  court  crowded  with  bishops,  nobles,  and  foreign  ambassadors. 

Amongst  other  foundations  he  built  and  endowed  the  rich  abbey  of 
St.  Denis  [San  Dnee],  near  Paris,  celebrated  as  the  place  of 
sepulture  of  the  French  kings.  St.  Eloi  was  his  friend  and  minister. 
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LES     ROIS    FAINEANTS,     THE    PUPPET    KINGS. 

FROM  638  TO  742. 

Clovis  II.  and  his  ten  successors  were  so  utterly  worthless,  that 
they  have  gained  for  themselves  the  ignoble  appellation  of  the 
"Good-for-nothing  kings"  (les  Rois  Faineants). 


derbert  II.  at  28  ;  and  Thierry  III.  was  the  only  one  who  outlived  30. 
Faineant  \_fain'  -yarn]  is  homfaire-neant,  to  do  nothing. 

Mayors  Of  the  Palace.  The  whole  power  of  the  kingdom 
during  this  century  was  vested  in  the  mayors  of  the  palace,  originally 
superintendents  of  the  household,  and  stewards  of  the  royal  leitdes 
or  companies. 

Being  also  chief  magistrates  they  were  called  Mord-domes,  that  is, 
judges  of  murder.  The  word  mord-dome  was  corrupted  by  the 
Romans  into  Major-domus,  and  the  Latin  corruption,  retranslated  into 
French,  became  Maire-du-Palais. 

From  being  the  king's  chief  man,  who  superintended  all  his  house, 
the  palace  -may  or  became  the  head  of  the  aristocracy  ;  and  ultimately 
greater  than  even  the  king  himself.  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
officers  are  the  two  Pepins,  Ebro'in,  and  Charles  Martel. 

(1)  Pepin  de  Landen  (613  —  649)  generally  called  Pepin  the 
Elder  (le  vieux),  was  palace-mayor  during  the  reign  of  Clotaire  II., 
Dagobert  L,  and  the  minority  of  Sigebert  II.     He  was  so  virtuous  a 
magistrate,  that  at  death  he  was  canonized. 

(2)  Ebroin  (656—681).     At  the  decease  of  Clotaire  III.,  all 
France,   was  united  again  in  the   person   of  his  brother  Childcric. 
Ebroin,  a  man  of  infamous  character  and  most  despotic  temper,  was 
at  the  time  the  palace-mayor  of  Neustria. 

The  nobles  of  Austrasia  revolted  against  his  tyranny;  separated 
from  the  united  kingdoms  of  Neustria  and  Burgundy,  and  placed 
themselves  under  Martin  and  Pepin  the  Fat,  his  cousin,  a  grandson 
of  the  other  Pepin,  whom  they  created  their  leaders  or  dukes. 

Ebroin  lost  no  time  in  crushing  this  revolt  ;  the  army  of  the  two 
dukes  was  defeated,  and  Martin  put  to  death. 

Pepin  escaped  and  raised  another  army  ;  but  while  Ebroin  was  on 
his  way  to  give  him  battle,  one  of  his  own  officers  cleft  his  head  open 
with  his  sword,  and  left  Pepin  without  a  rival. 

(3)  Pepin    d'Heristal   (681—714),    surnamed   The   Fat   or 
Corpulent,  now  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  the  palace-mayor,  and 
in  this  capacity  ruled   both  kings  and  subjects  for  32  years  with 
absolute  sway.  c 
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He  placed  successively  on  the  throne  Clovis  HI.,  Childeric  HI., 
and  Dagobert  III.  But  in  order  to  mask  his  power,  revived  the 
Assembly  called  the  Champ  de  Mars*  which  had  fallen  into  disuse. 

These  March-meetings  had  been  held  by  Clovis  and  his  immediate 
followers  sometimes  as  mere  pageants,  such  as  military  reviews,  for 
the  amusement  of  the  freemen  who  came  to  offer  homage  to  their 
lord,  and  pay  him  their  annual  gifts ;  sometimes  they  were  made  use 
of  for  business  purposes,  especially  when  the  king  wished  to  consult 
his  great  warriors  about  some  intended  expedition,  or  his  bishops 
about  some  affairs  of  state. 

Pepin  the  Fat  revived  them  solely  for  the  purpose  of  ceremony 
and  amusement.  The  nobles  and  great  vassals  came  to  do  homage 
and  offer  gifts ;  and  the  king  in  his  robes  of  state  was  drawn  to  the 
place  of  muster  in  his  ox-chariot,  took  his  seat  on  a  golden  throne, 
gave  audience  to  ambassadors,  made  a  set  speech,  and  returned  home 
again  to  exercise  no  other  royal  function  till  the  next  annual  show-day. 

Pepin  died  at  a  very  advanced  age.  He  was  called  Henstal  from 
his  palace  of  Heristal  on  the  Meuse. 

(4)  Charles  le  Martel  (714 — 741),  a  natural  son  of  Pepin 
d'Heristal  was  next  created  duke  of  Austrasia  and  palace-mayor. 
The  murder  of  Dagobert  III.  freed  him  from  his  only  rival.  He 
brought  Chilperic  II.  from  a  cloister  to  place  him  on  the  throne ; 
but  the  child  had  the  folly  to  quarrel  with  his  minister,  and  even  tried 
to  disseat  him. 

Charles  now  took  up  arms ;  ^surprised  the  royal  camp,  as  it  passed 
through  the  forest  of  Ardennes  [Ar-denn  ;  and,  in  the  battle  which 
ensued  the  next  day,  entirely  defeated  the  king's  forces. 

Upon  this,  Chilperic  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Eudes  [Ude],  by 
ceding  to  him  the  kingdom  of  Aquitaine.  Charles,  however,  placed 
on  the  throne  another  of  the  royal  family  named  Clotaire,  advanced 
against  Chilperic  and  Eudes,  and  entirely  defeated  them  near  Soissons. 

After  this  disaster  Eudes,  despairing  of  success,  delivered  up 
Chilperic  into  the  hands  of  his  antagonist.  Charles  treated  him 
with  the  greatest  courtesy,  and  even  restored  him  to  the  throne  after 
the  death  of  Clotaire. 

In  731  Eudes  was  threatened  by  the  Arabs,  and  applied  to  the 
palace-mayor  for  aid.  Charles  readily  responded  to  this  appeal; 
and  the  encounter  which  ensued  has  placed  his  name  amongst  the 
foremost  of  the  world's  great  warriors. 

Never  since  the  time  of  Attila  had  so  formidable  a  host  appeared 
in  Gaul.  Narbonne  [Nar-bonri]  had  succumbed  already,  and  now 
Aquitaine  was  threatened. 

*  Champ-de-Mars  pronounce  Sharnd- Mars'.  After  755  these  Meetings  were  held  in. 
May,  and  called  Champs-de-Mai  [tiharnd-May'}.  Napoleon  I.  revived  them  in  the 
"  Hundred  Days."  (1  June  1815). 
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Eudes  collected  an  army ;  but  the  Saracens  utterly  routed  it,  and 
marched  without  further  resistance  to  Bordeaux,  which  they  con- 
sumed by  fire. 

While  they  were  still  revelling  in  the  spoils,  Charles  halted  on  the 
plains  of  Poitiers.  A  great  question  was  at  stake,  whether  Europe 
was  to  acknowledge  the  crescent  or  the  cross. 

If  the  Saracens  prevailed,  the  Mahometan  religion  would  have 
been  forced  upon  the  people  ;  and  probably  other  nations  of  Europe 
would  have  been  subjugated  by  the  same  power. 

If  the  Franks  prevailed,  the  Christian  religion  would  continue 
dominant ;  and  the  power  of  Mahomet  in  Europe  be  crushed  for  ever. 
Never  was  the  issue  of  a  battle  more  important. 

For  seven  days  the  two  armies  watched  each  other's  movements 
without  striking  a  blow ;  but  at  length  the  engagement  began.  The 
Saracen  leader  was  Abd-el-Rahman,  viceroy  of  Spain,  who  began  the 
battle  with  his  light  cavalry.  The  Franks  on  their  powerful  horses 
received  the  charge  without  flinching ;  and,  defended  by  their  heavy 
armour,  stood  like  a  wall  of  iron. 

Eudes  at  this  moment  appeared  in  the  enemy's  rear,  and  fired  their 
camp.  The  Saracens  were  panic  -  struck ;  gave  way;  and  Charles 
commanded  his  soldiers  to  advance. 

Abd-el-Rahman  in  vain  attempted  to  rally  his  troops ;  they  fled  in 
every  direction  ;  Abd-el-Rahman  was  slain ;  darkness  alone  put  a 
stop  to  the  carnage ;  and  next  morning  no  trace  of  the  Mussulmans 
could  be  found,  except  in  the  heaps  of  slain  which  covered  the  whole 
field  (732). 

This  was  a  really  great  victory ;  and  Charles,  who  knocked  down 
the  foe  and  crushed  them  beneath  his  axe,  as  a  martel  or  hammer 
crushes  what  it  strikes,  received  the  surname  of  le  Martel,  the 
hammer.*  It  is  said  that  300,000  Saracens,  and  only  1500  Franks, 
fell  in  the  encounter,  but  this  doubtless  is  a  gross  exaggeration. 

Charles  Martel  lived  nine  years  longer,  all-powerful  and  all- 
honoured.  He  defeated  the  Bavarians  by  sea,  and  the  Frissons  by 
land ;  triumphed  twice  over  the  Alemanni,  and  five  times  over  the 
Saxons. 

Though  not  king  in  name,  he  disposed  of  the  kingdom  at  death  to 
his  three  sons,  Carloman,  Pepin,  and  Grifon. 

Grifon,  the  youngest,  was  seized  by  his  brothers,  and  confined  in  a 
monastery.  Carloman,  the  eldest,  reigned  5  years,  and  then  abdi- 
cated; leaving  Pepin,  surnamed  The  Short  (le  Bref),  sole  ruler 
of  France. 

Under  the  Carlovingians  the  power  of  the  palace-mayors  was  very  greatly  curtailed, 
and  the  office  wholly  abolished  by  Hugues-Capet,  the  founder  of  the  Capetian  dynasty. 

*  Judas  Asmonaeus  was  for  a  similar  reason  called  Maccabaus,  the  hammerer. 
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CELEBRITIES     IN    THE     REIGNS     OF     THE     ROIS     FAINEANTS. 

St.  Eloi  (588 — 659),  the  "patron  saint  of  smiths  and  artists,"  lived  in 
this  period.  He  was  master  of  the  mint  in  the  reign  of  Clotaire  II.,  and  the 
intimate  friend  of  the  1st  Dagobert. 

He  carried  the  art  of  working  in  the  precious  metals  to  great  perfection ; 
and  several  specimens  of  his  skill  are  still  extant  :  such  as  the  bas-relief  on 
the  tomb  of  St.  Germain,  bishop  of  Paris ;  several  gold  and  silver  shrines ; 
and  a  golden  throne  enriched  with  precious  stones,  made  for  king  Clotaire. 

Disgusted  with  the  world,  he  retired  to  a  monastery ;  from  which  he  was 
afterwards  drawn  to  preside  over  the  see  of  Noyon  ;  in  which  high  office  he 
acquitted  himself  with  such  piety  and  judgment,  that  he  was  canonized  after 
death. 

Dunkirk  or  Dune-kirk,  according  to  tradition,  receives  its  name  from  the  kirk  or  church 
built  by  St.  Eloi  on  the  dunes  or  hills. 

LITERATURE  IN  FRANCE  PRIOR  TO  THE  REIGN  OF  CHARLEMAGNE. 

The  darkest  periods  of  literature  in  France  were  those  which  preceded  and 
followed  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  Latin  was  universally  employed  for  all 
literary  purposes,  not  so  much  from  choice,  as  from  necessity ;  for  what  we 
now  term  French  was  not  then  formed  into  a  language. 

In  the  former  of  these  two  dark  periods  there  were  but  three  names  which 
etand  out  with  any  degree  of  prominence,  Gregory  of  Tours,  Fredegaire,  and 
Avitus. 

Gregory  (539 — 595)  bishop  of  Tours,  has  left  us  one  of  the  most  valuable 
relics  of  antiquity,  an  Ecclesiastical  History  from  the  death  of  St.  Martin  in 
397  to  the  close  of  the  fifth  century. 

There  is  no  art  or  method  in  this  work,  which  is  simply  jottings  of  what 
the  author  saw  or  was  told.  The  Latin  is  barbarous,  the  style  harsh  and 
undignified,  the  narrative  crowded  with  "lying  wonders,"  yet  is  it  both 
amusing  and  instinctive  ;  and  shews  a  fine  imagination,  and  most  accurate 
knowledge  of  human  nature. 

Fre'de'gaire  (592 — 660)  continued,  in  his  fifth  book,  the  history  of 
Gregory;  but  the  continuation  is  in  every  respect  inferior  to  the  first  part: 
nevertheless  it  fills  up  a  gap  which  no  other  author  supplies.  His  first  four 
books  are  worthless  chronicles  beginning  with  creation. 

St.  Avitus  (460 — 525)  was  the  most  distinguished  poet  from  the  sixth 
to  the  8th  century.  His  poems  (in  Latin  hexameters)  called  The  Creation, 
The  Fall,  and  The  Expulsion  from  Paradise,  resemble  in  many  points  our 
own  "Paradise  Lost." 

His  description  of  Paradise  (Bk.  1)  -will  bear  comparison  with  Milton's.  His  Satan  (Bk.  2), 
like  Milton's,  is  a  fallen  spirit  of  light,  and  not  a  hideous  deformity.  Both  paint  in  similar 
outline  the  Tempter  entering  Paradise,  and  seeing  Adam  and  Eve  for  the  first  time. 
Many  other  parallelisms  are  no  less  striking. 

CARLOVINCIAN     DYNASTY. 

FROM  752  TO  987. 

PEPIN   LE   BEEP  (the  Short). 
EEIGNED  16  YEARS.    FROM  752  TO  768.    Contemporary  with  the  Heptarchy. 

When  Pepin  found  himself  sole  governor  of  France,  he  proposed 
to  the  pope  this  question :  "  If  one  person  has  the  title  but  not  the 
power,  and  another  the  power  but  not  the  title,  which  ought  to  be  the 
king  ?" 
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Zachary  replied,  "  Whoever  has  the  power  ought  to  have  the  title 
also ;"  whereupon  Pepin  deposed  the  puppet  monarch,  and  being 
raised  upon  a  buckler,  boldly  announced  himself  the  future  sovereign. 

As  his  usurpation  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  pope,  he  determined 
to  give  it  all  the  colour  possible ;  and  therefore  induced  Boniface, 
the  pope's  legate,  to  anoint  him  to  the  office,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Jews. 

This  was  done  by  pouring  oil  upon  his  head  from  a  phial  which 
Pepin  gave  out  to  have  been  sent  from  heaven  for  the  baptism  of 
Clovis.  This  phial  has  ever  since  been  most  religiously  preserved ; 
and  has  been  employed  at  the  coronation  of  all  the  kings  of  France. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Pepin,  Stephen  III.  was  chosen  to  the 
Papal  chair,  and  forthwith  entered  into  a  violent  contest  with  Astolfr, 
king  of  the  Lombards,  about  image  worship.  The  subject  of  dispute 
was,  whether  images  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  churches. 
The  pope  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  their  admission,  maintaining 
that  they  aided  devotion,  especially  amongst  an  ignorant  and  illiterate 
people. 

The  Lombards,  on  the  other  hand,  were  strenuously  opposed  to  their 
use,  which  they  thought  savoured  of  idolatry ;  and  because  they  de- 
stroyed them  in  all  their  churches,  were  nick-named  Iiiiatje-breakers. 

Stephen  had  recourse  to  Pepin  for  aid ;  and  Pepin  availed  himself 
of  this  opportunity  to  get  himself  solemnly  crowned  by  his  holiness, 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Denis  [San-Dnee]. 

The  ceremony  being  over,  he  marched  against  Astolfo ;  defeated 
him ;  and  made  him  surrender  to  the  church  of  Home  all  that 
valuable  territory  now  called  Romagna,  thus  making  the  papacy  a 
temporal  sovereignty. 

Besides  this  contest  with  the  Lombards,  Pepin  maintained  many 
other  wars,  some  of  which  were  both  long  and  bloody  : 

He  was  successful  against  the  Saxons ;  deposed  the  duke  of 
Aquitaine,  whose  dominion  he  added  to  his  own ;  and  drove  the 
Saracens  from  Languedoc  and  Narbonne. 

IF  Pepin,  being  very  short  of  stature,  was  nick-named  le  Brcf; 
but  his  courage  was  indisputable,  and  his  strength  prodigious. 

On  one  occasion,  being  present  in  the  amphitheatre  when  a  lion 
was  pitted  against  a  bull,  he  cried  aloud  to  the  spectators,  "  Tho 
combatants  are  unequal,  who  will  separate  them  ?" 

As  no  one  volunteered,  he  jumped  into  the  arena ;  cleft  the  lion's 
skull  with  an  axe,  and  then  cut  off  the  bull's  head  with  his  sword  at 
a  single  blow. 

11  There  !"  said  he,  turning  to  the  spectators,  "  you  call  me  le  Bref 
in  derision,  but  am  I  not  as  worthy  of  being  your  king,  as  the  tallest 
man  among  you  ?" 
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Pepin  ruled  with  great  firmness  and  moderation  for  16  years; 
and  died  of  dropsy  in  the  53rd  year  of  his  age,  leaving  his  kingdom 
between  his  two  sons  Carloman  and  Charles. 

Carloman  survived  him  only  a  few  months,  and  the  monarchy  of 
France  was  again  united  under  one  sovereign,  Charles,  subsequently 
called  the  Great. 

The  pontifical  power  made  a  prodigious  stride  in  this  reign.  Pepin  not  only 
endowed  the  pope  with  a  temporal  dominion,  but  also  recognized  in  him  the  right  of 
disposing  of  the  crowns  of  the  earth ;  and  from  this  time  the  Roman  pontiffs  arrogated 
to  themselves  a  lordship  over  temporal  sovereigns.  They  claimed  the  right  of 
dictating  who  was  and  who  was  not  to  reign,  and  kings  were  considered  their  royal 
vassals,  who  owed  them  homage  and  obedience.  This  political  assumption  met  with 
great  resistance ;  and  was  the  cause  of  infinite  bloodshed  and  mischief. 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

KING  OF  THE  FRANKS  46  YEARS.        FROM  768  TO  814. 
EMPEROR  OF  THE  WEST  14  YEARS.     FROM  800  TO  814. 

Umpire.     All  France,  except  Brittany ;  all  Italy,  except  Naples  ;  Germany  from  the  Rhine 

to  the  Oder  and  the  banks  of  the  Baltic;  Navarre  and  Catalonia,  in  Spain;  Majorca, 

Minorca,  Ivlga,  and  Corsica;   the  principal  part  of  Austria  and  Prussia;  and  a  part  of 

European  Turkey. 
Married  thrice.    First,  a  daughter  of  Desiderius,  king  of  the  Lombards,  -whom  he  divorced, 

because  she  had  no  children.    Next  liildegarde,  daughter  of  Godfrey,  duke  of  Suabfa. 

Lastly,  Fastrade. 
Issue,  by  liildegarde,  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  viz.,  Charles,  Pepin,  and  Louis; 

Rotrude,  Bertha,  and  Gisla.    By  Fastrade  two  daughters.    By  concubines,  four  soua 

and  two  daughters.    In  all  14  children. 
Chief  Residences,  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Ingelheim. 
Language  of  the  Court,  German. 
History  of  the  Reign,  by  Eginhard,  his  secretary ;  and  in  French,  by  Gaillard. 

The  reign  of  Charlemagne  is  a  very  important  epoch,  inasmuch  as 
it  forms  a  connecting  link  between  ancient  and  modern  history ;  and 
marks  the  period  when  learning  and  the  arts  were  introduced  into 
France. 

The  French  are  universally  proud  of  this  monarch,  and  not  without 
reason,  as  only  four  sovereigns  ever  existed  in  Europe  to  be  compared 
with  him :  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius  Caesar,  Alfred  the  Great, 
and  the  first  Napoleon. 

He  was  mild  in  temper,  courteous  in  manners,  gay  and  kind  in 
disposition,  just  and  liberal,  vigilant  and  laborious,  self-denying  and 
magnanimous ;  abstemious  in  diet,  simple  in  dress,  averse  to  luxury, 
a  despiser  of  flattery,  and  without  one  spark  of  vanity ;  extremely 
charitable,  a  great  cultivator  of  the  arts,  and  a  noble  patron  of 
learned  men. 

In  appearance  he  was  dignified  and  manly.  His  head  was  round ; 
his  eyes  large  and  clear  ;  his  nose  prominent  and  straight,  rising  a 
little  in  the  middle  ;  his  hair  brown ;  his  beard  and  moustaches  long 
and  flowing ;  his  cheeks  fresh-coloured ;  his  neck  short  and  thick ; 
his  stature  seven  of  his  own  feet.  He  was  so  strong  he  could 
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straighten  three  horse-shoes  at  once ;  and  so  well  proportioned 
that  his  gigantic  height  was  not  perceptible  when  he  stood 
alone. 

This  truly  great  man  must  he  noticed  under  three  characters: 
That  of  a  waribr ;  that  of  a  legislator  ;  and  that  of  an  enlightened 
patron  of  literature  and  the  arts. 

CHARLEMAGNE    CONSIDERED    AS    A    WARRIOR. 

As  a  warrior,  Charlemagne  may  he  considered  one  of  the  most 
successful  that  ever  lived.  When  he  ascended  the  throne,  his 
kingdom  was  extremely  limited  ;  hut  ere  he  died,  it  embraced  a  very 
large  part  of  Europe,  stretching  from  the  Eider  and  the  German 
Ocean  to  the  Ebro  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Baltic. 

His  expeditions  were  18  against  the  Saxons ;  5  against  the 
Lombards  ;  7  against  the  Arabs  in  Spain ;  4  against  the  Avars ;  and 
19  others  of  less  importance. 

With  the  Saxons  (772—803).  The  larger  part  of  his 
reign  was  interrupted  by  revolts,  attacks,  or  invasions  of  the  Saxons, 
a  considerable  race  divided  into  a  vast  number  of  petty  republics, 
all  of  which  were  pagan. 

Charlemagne  undertook  to  compel  them  to  abandon  idolatry  and 
embrace  the  Roman  catholic  faith ;  but  for  30  years  the  crusade 
was  carried  on  with  very  indiiferent  success.  When  one  republic 
succumbed,  another  rose  in  arms  ;  truce  after  truce  was  made  and 
broken ;  defeat  after  defeat  was  followed  by  revolt ;  but  at  length, 
all  the  republics  were  subjugated,  and  the  Saxons  consented  to  be 
baptized. 

Kingdom  of  Lombardy  Destroyed  (774).    While  the 

Saxon  war  was  still  going  on,  Charlemagne,  at  the  request  of  the 
pope,  marched  into  Lombardy,  put  an  end  to  that  kingdom  which 
had  lasted  above  two  centuries,  and  added  it  to  his  own. 

The  cause  of  contention  was  this :  Charlemagne  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Desiderius,  King  of  the  Lombards  ;  but  sent  her  back  to 
her  father,  because  she  had  no  family.  Whereupon,  Desiderius 
complained  to  the  pope ;  but  obtaining  no  redress,  fell  upon  the 
papal  territory  and  laid  it  waste. 

Pope  Adrian  I.  informed  Charlemagne  of  this  outrage ;  and  the 
Great  Charles  instantly  marched  into  Lombardy ;  overthrew  Desi- 
derius in  the  battle  of  Pavi'a ;  and  confined  him  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  the  monastery  of  Corbie,  in  France. 

At  Milan,  Charlemagne  was  crowned  by  pope  Adrian  with  the  iron 
crown  of  the  Lombards ;  and  from  Milan  he  marched  through  Italy, 
subjecting  to  himself  the  whole  peninsula,  except  that  part  which  is 
called  Naples. 
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The  iron  crown  is  so  called  from  a  narrow  band  of  iron  within  it,  said  to  be  beaten 
out  of  one  of  the  nails  used  at  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord.  This  band  is  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  broad,  and  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  According  to  tradition, 
the  nail  was  first  given  to  Constantino  by  his  mother,  who  discovered  the  cross. 

N.B.  The  outer  circlet  of  the  Lombard  crown  is  of  beaten  gold,  and  set  with  precious 
stones.  This  ancient  crown  is  still  preserved  with  great  care  at  Monza,  near  Milan ; 
and  Napoleon  the  Great,  like  his  predecessor  Charlemagne,  was  crowned  with  it. 

Battle  of  Roncevalles  [Ronce-ce-vaU]  (778).  Charlemagne's 
next  expedition  was  in  Spain ;  but  in  order  to  understand  it,  we  must 
subjoin  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  that  country  at  the  period. 

Some  30  years  before  the  birth  of  Charlemagne,  a  large  part  of 
Spain  had  been  conquered  by  the  Saracens  or  Arabs,  who  had 
overthrown  Roderic,  the  Gothic  king,  in  the  battle  of  Xeres  (710). 

Forty  years  later,  Aboul-Abbas  established  in  Arabia  a  new 
dynasty,  by  putting  to  death  the  reigning  caliph  and  all  his  race 
except  Abd-el-Ramah,  who  effected  his  escape  to  Africa. 

Abd-el-Rainah  was  not  the  man  to  remain  inactive.  He  soon 
opened  a  correspondence  with  the  disaffected  princes  of  Spain ; 
organized  an  insurrection  against  the  Abbaside  governor;  and 
proclaimed  himself  Caliph  of  the  West  (756). 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  dislodge  him ;  but  he  triumphed 
over  all  opposition ;  and  city  after  city  fell  into  his  hands. 

While  the  struggle  was  going  on,  some  of  the  Spanish  sheiks,  in 
the  Abbaside  interest,  craved  the  aid  of  Charlemagne,  who  immedi- 
ately crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  made  himself  master  of  all  the  north 
of  Spain  as  far  as  the  Ebro. 

On  his  return  to  Gaul,  his  rear-guard  was  attacked  in  the  defile  of 
Roncevalles  by  a  mixed  army  of  Saracens  and  natives,  who  rolled 
down  upon  it  blocks  of  stone,  fragments  of  rocks,  and  trunks  of  trees. 

The  disaster  was  complete.  The  whole  rear-guard  was  annihilated, 
and-  all  the  baggage  carried  off.  Among  the  slain  was  Roland,  the 
famous  paladin,  the  king's  nephew. 

The  battle  of  Roncevalles  [Ronce-ce-vull]  has  been  greatly  embellished  by  the  poets. 
It  was  made  popular  in  the  llth  century  in  the  Chronicles  of  Archbp.  Turpin,  an 
historical  romance  having  Charlemagne  for  the  hero,  and  full  of  marvels,  such  as 
enchanted  castles,  winged  horses,  magical  horns,  incantations,  and  so  on. 

Orlando  or  Roland,  prefect  of  Brittany,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  heroes  of 
romance.  His  adventures  are  related  by  Theroulde  in  the  Chanson  de  Rolan  I. 
He  is  the  hero  of  Boiardo's  epic  poem  Orlando  Inamorato  ;  and  of  Ariosto's  Orlando 
Jb'urioso. 

Kingdom  of  the  Avars  Destroyed  (788—796).    The 

next  event  of  importance  was  the  revolt  of  the  Bavarians,  who  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  Avars,  a  part  of  the  Huns.  The  Bavarians  were 
defeated,  and  their  territory  added  to  the  kingdom  of  the  conqueror. 
Charlemagne  then  resolved  to  punish  the  Avars,  who  intrenched 
themselves  in  the  marshes  of  Hungary.  After  a  disastrous  struggle 
of  8  years,  he  wholly  exterminated  the  race,  and  took  possession  of 
their  fortified  camps,  called  Rings. 
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These  "rings"  were  depositories  of  plunder,  and  had  been  so  for 
two  centuries ;  and  as  the  Avars  were  great  robbers,  their  accumu- 
lated plunder  was  enormous. 

After  this  victory  Charlemagne  transferred  his  habitual  residence 
to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  he  made  the  capital  of  his  vast  empire. 

Aix-la-Chapelle  was  previously  called  Aquee  Granii,  but  "la  chapelle"  was  substituted 
from  a  chapel  built  there  by  Charlemagne  to  the  virgin.  Aix,  a  corruption  of  Aqua 
(waters),  has  reference  to  its  hot  springs. 

Charlemagne  made  Emperor  (800).    On  the  death  of 

Adrian  I.,  Leo  III.  was  elected  Pope ;  but  two  of  his  competitors 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  murder  him.  Leo  made  his  escape,  and 
threw  himself  under  the  protection  of  Charlemagne,  who  received 
him  with  great  respect,  and  restored  him  to  the  papal  chair. 

In  return  for  this  service,  Leo  conferred  upon  his  benefactor  the 
title  of  Augustus,  and  crowned  him  Emperor  of  the  West. 

Charlemagne  now  looked  upon  himself  as  the  rightful  successor  of 
the  Roman  emperors ;  and  contemplated  the  union  of  the  newly 
revived  empire  of  the  West  with  that  of  the  East,  by  allying  himself 
in  marriage  with  Irene  the  empress  of  Constantinople.  The  project, 
however,  came  to  nought ;  for  while  the  treaty  was  still  pending, 
Irene'  was  dethroned,  and  driven  into  exile,  where  she  died. 

CHARLEMAGNE  AS  A  LEGISLATOR. 

The  exploits  and  conquests  of  this  great  monarch  are  by  no  means 
his  only  titles  to  admiration  and  respect.  That  which  raises  him 
above  all  the  sovereigns  of  his  age  is  the  wisdom  of  his  legislation, 
whereby  he  substituted  order  for  anarchy ;  and  bound  together  as 
one  people,  a  multitude  of  races  differing  in  origin,  language, 
manners,  customs,  and  religion. 

Twice  a  year  he  convoked  a  kind  of  parliament  or  national  assembly, 
consisting  of  bishops,  abbots,  and  lay  representatives,  to  remedy 
abuses,  and  deliberate  upon  his  laws,  called  Capitularies. 

Capitularies,  from  the  Latin  capitulum  a  chapter.  The  laws  of  the  Prankish  kings  are 
80  called,  because  they  are  subdivided  into  chapters  or  sections. 

In  order  to  make  his  laws  respected,  he  divided  his  whole 
empire  into  districts,  confiding  the  authority  of  each  district  to  three 
or  four  magistrates  or  envoys,  who  were  expected  to  report  to  him 
every  thing  of  moment.  And  such  was  his  diligence,  that  he 
made  it  his  business  to  become  acquainted  with  every  political 
movement  of  his  whole  empire. 

A  curious  kind  of  ordeal  was  instituted  in  this  reign,  called  "  The  Judgment  of  the 
Cross,"  which  consisted  in  this :  The  plaintiff  and  defendant  of  a  suit  were  required  to 
cross  their  arms  upon  their  breast,  and  he  who  could  hold  them  thus  the  longer  gained 
the  suit. 

In  this  reign  was  also  introduced  the  plan  of  telling  fortunes  by  opening  a  book 
containing  the/owr  evangelists  and  the  psalms.  The  book  was  opened  at  random,  and 
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the  finger  laid  promiscuously  upon  a  passage,  which  was  supposed  to  be  prophetic.  In 
the  reign  of  Clovis  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  employed  for  a  similar  purpose. 
The  Greeks  used  the  Epics  of  Homer,  and  the  Komans  the  JLnead  of  Virgil  for  a 
similar  purpose. 

CHARLEMAGNE    AS    A    PATRON    OP    LITERATURE. 

Charlemagne,  fully  aware  that  education  is  the  best  method  of 
civilizing  a  people,  used  all  his  endeavours  to  introduce  among  his 
subjects  a  taste  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts ;  in  which  commend- 
able labour  he  was  aided  by  Alcuin,  a  native  of  York,  and  disciple  of 
the  Venerable  Bede.  He  first  established  in  his  own  family,  a 
Schola  Palatlna,  which  accompanied  the  court,  wherever  it  went, 
and  was  attended  by  himself,  his  eight  sons  and  daughters,  and  the 
high  officers  of  the  realm. 

Others  were  planted  in  various  parts  of  his  dominions.  That  in 
St.  Martin's  Abbey  in  Tours,  was  after  the  model  of  the  school  at 
York.  This  was  Alcuin' s  favourite  foundation,  and  it  was  here  he 
delivered  his  lectures  after  his  retirement  from  court. 

Besides  his  attention  to  schools,  Alcuin  spent  no  little  of  his  time 
in  correcting  manuscripts  and  writing  elementary  works. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts  had  become  so  mutilated, 
deranged,  and  corrupted  by  ignorant  transcribers,  as  to  be  almost 
unintelligible.  Alcuin  undertook  to  correct  the  spelling,  rectify  the 
bad  grammar,  arrange  what  was  misplaced,  and  restore  what  was 
missing. 

As  soon  as  a  manuscript  was  completed,  copies  of  it  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  different  schools  and  monasteries ;  and  transcribing 
manuscripts  became  the  most  fashionable  occupation  of  the  day,  in 
which  even  the  royal  princesses  took  an  active  part  and  lively 
interest. 

Many  new  sciences  were  introduced  into  France  at  this  period. 
Prior  to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  almost  the  only  literature  of  the 
continent  consisted  of  sermons,  legends,  and  morals.  Alcuin  intro- 
duced rhetoric,  grammar,  jurisprudence,  astronomy,  natural  history, 
chronology,  mathematics,  poetry,  and  scripture  comments.  His 
elementary  treatises  on  philosophy,  rhetoric,  philology,  grammar, 
and  mathematics  are  still  extant. 

1T  He  also  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  great  controversy  of  the 
day  about  images ;  and  advised  the  king  to  submit  the  question  to 
the  bishops  of  the  Wests.  The  result  of  this  advice  was  the  publi- 
cation of  the  famous  Carolin  Books,  in  which  the  practice  is 
condemned. 

Enriched  by  many  abbeys  and  princely  favours,  Alcuin  died  about 
ten  years  before  his  royal  patron  (726 — 804). 

807.  Haroun-al-Raschid,  whose  adventures  form  a  part  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments,"  sent  Charlemagne  a  curious  clock.  It  had  12  doors,  to  correspond 
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to  the  12  hours.  At  each  door  stood  an  armed  sentinel,  to  hold  it  open  till  the  corres- 
ponding hour  arrived,  when  the  figure  struck  on  a  metal  bell  the  proper  numberof  strokes, 
retired,  and  shut  the  door  till  12  o'clock,  when  every  door  was  again  thrown  open. 

808.  The  custom  of  reckoning  dates  from  the  Christian  era  was  generally  adopted 
in  the  empire  of  the  Great  Charles.  An  alteration  in  the  calendar  was  also  made  at 
the  same  time.  The  Franks  had  previously  been  accustomed  to  begin  their  year  on 
the  1st  of  March,  the  day  of  their  Champ-de-Mars  or  National  Assembly;  but 
henceforth  for  many  centuries,  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  was  Christmas-day ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  16th  century  that  it  was  shifted  to  the  1st  of  January. 

THE    DEATH    OF    CHARLEMAGNE,    A.D.    814. 

Domestic  griefs  embittered  the  latter  years  of  this  great  monarch. 
He  had  to  blush  for  the  misconduct  of  some  of  his  daughters,  and 
weep  for  the  death  of  his  favourite  sons. 

He  had  made  his  eldest  son,  Charles,  regent  of  France  and  Ger- 
many ;  had  given  to  Pepin,  his  second  son,  the  regency  of  Italy ; 
and  Louis  he  had  appointed  governor  of  Aquitaine,  Gascony,  and  the 
Spanish  Marches.* 

His  intention  was,  at  death,  to  leave  them  independent  sovereigns 
over  these  governments  ;  but  his  design  was  frustrated  by  the  death 
of  Charles  and  Pepin  within  a  few  months  of  each  other. 

Grief  made  great  inroads  upon  his  health ;  he  lapsed  into  a  state 
of  melancholy  ;  and  spent  his  time  in  devotion  and  acts  of  charity. 

At  length  his  debility  was  so  great  that  he  was  unable  to  take  any 
nourishment  but  water ;  and  he  died  uttering  the  words  of  Stephen 
the  first  martyr,  "  Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit." 

He  was  72  years  old  and  had  reigned  46  years.  He  was  buried 
at  St.  Mary's,  the  church  which  he  had  himself  founded  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  on  the  model  of  those  in  Lombardy. 

He  was  interred  in  his  imperial  robes  with  his  sword  and  shield, 
sceptre  and  crown,  bible  and  pilgrim's  scrip,  all  of  which  were  stolen 
when  his  body  was  exhumed  by  Otho  III.  (1001) ;  and  all  that  now 
marks  the  spot  of  his  remains  is  the  simple  inscription  of  CAROLO 
MAGNO  on  the  pavement  which  covers  his  vault. 

*  The  Spanish  Marches  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Ebro.  The  boundaries  between 
England  and  Wales,  as  well  as  those  between  England  and  Scotland,  are  called  marches^ 
from  the  Saxon  mearc  a  line  or  boundary.  In  Scotland,  the  limits  between  twe 
contiguous  estates  are  termed  marches;  and  what  we  call  "beating  the  bounds"  is 
called  "Riding  the  Marches."  The  title  of  marquis  is  derived  from  the  march  over 
which  he  once  presided,  and  the  spelling  has  been  preserved  in  the  word  marchioness. 

DOMESTIC    HABITS    OF    CHARLEMAGNE. 

His  DreSS.  Charlemagne  had  no  vanity  of  dress,  though  his 
courtiers  were  extremely  vain  and  extravagant.  His  clothes  were 
made  in  the  plainest  fashion  ;  and,  except  on  state  occasions,  differed 
very  little  from  those  worn  by  the  common  people. 

At  one  time  he  wore  a  long  flowing  robe ;  but  finding  it  inconve- 
nient, adopted  a  short  one.  His  under  dress  was  of  linen ;  and  his 
waistcoat  or  tunic  was  edged  with  silk. 
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His  trousers,  which  reached  to  his  ankles,  fitted  quite  tight  to  the 
legs.  In  winter  he  wore  over  his  shoulders  a  garment  of  otter  skin 
covered  with  the  fur. 

On  one  occasion  in  a  hunt,  the  day  was  suddenly  overcast,  and 
the  rain  came  down  in  torrents.  His  courtiers  were  soon  drenched 
to  the  skin,  and  their  fine  furs  and  silks  utterly  spoiled.  The  king 
took  this  opportunity  of  rebuking  them  for  their  vanity  in  dress,  and 
advised  them  in  future  to  wear  garments  more  simple  and  serviceable. 

His  Diet.  He  was  not  only  simple  in  dress,  but  abstemious  at 
table  also,  seldom  having,  even  at  dinner,  more  than  three  or  four 
dishes  placed  before  him.  He  preferred  roast  meat  to  boiled ;  and 
it  was  customary  for  one  of  his  huntsmen  to  bring  it  up  to  him  on  the 
spit. 

His  Literary  Taste.  While  the  company  dined,  some  one 
read  aloud  to  him.  His  favourite  books  were  the  works  of  St. 
Augustine  and  the  History  of  the  Jews  by  Josephus. 

He  liked  much  to  have  learned  men  about  him  ;  and  made  some 
progress  himself  in  several  branches  of  literature  ;  but  his  fingers 
were  so  awkward  and  stiff  that  he  could  never  learn  to  write,  though 
he  took  infinite  pains  about  it. 

CELEBRITIES   IN    THE   REIGN    OF   CHARLEMAGNE. 

Eginriard  (767 — 839),  a  German  by  birth,  was  one  of  Charlemagne's 
private  secretaries,  recommended  to  the  post  by  Alcuin.  He  enjoyed  the  full 
confidence  of  his  patron  ;  superintended  the  public  buildings ;  and,  at  the 
death  of  the  great  king,  was  charged  with  the  education  of  his  grandson 
Lothaire. 

Two  years  afterwards  he  retired  from  court  to  a  monastery,  where  he 
employed  himself  on  his  two  great  works,  The  History  of  (Jliurleniayne, 
and  the  Annals  of  the  Franks.  The  former  of  these  is  extremely  interesting, 
as  it  enters  into  the  minutest  details  ;  and  makes  us  acquainted  with  the 
personal  appearance,  domestic  habits,  dress,  and  even  diet  of  the  great  king. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  chroniclers  who  wrote  in  Latin  are  Eginhard,  the  Gyman;  Paolo 
Warnefrid  and  Luitprand,  Italians ;  Bede  and  Alcuin,  Englisltmi'n.  These  truly  great  nun 
do  not  beiong  to  modem  literature,  but  were  rather  the  last  monuments  of  civilized 
antiquity. 

REFLECTIONS    ON   THE   REIGN    OF   CHARLEMAGNE. 

The  great  scheme  projected  by  Charlemagne  was  to  make  his  kingdom  a 
second  Roman  empire ;  and  had  he  been  succeeded  by  men  equal  to  himself 
this  would  probably  have  been  effected.  As  it  was,  he  blazed  awhile  as  a 
comet,  and  passed  away  ;  leaving  behind  him  little  more  than  the  remembrance 
of  his  glorious  career. 

A  host  of  half-savages  may  be  kept  in  subjection  by  a  strong  hand,  and  the 
prestige  of  a  great  name  ;  but  it  requires  many  ages  to  change  their  general 
ignorance  into  knowledge,  to  cement  them  into  society,  and  plant  among  them 
a  iove  for  commerce  and  the  liberal  arts. 
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The  utmost  that  Charlemagne  effected  was  to  give  one  man  here  and  there 
a  taste  for  civilized  life ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  remained  pretty 
much  as  he  found  them. 

He  himself  foresaw  with  grief  the  decline  of  his  empire.  At  the  close  of  his 
reign  a  new  race  of  invaders  from  Scandinavia  appeared ;  and  though  they 
were  held  at  bay  for  awhile,  he  felt  assured  that  they  would  break  out  as  a 
flood,  when  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

Thus  Charlemagne  stands  forth,  in  the  dark  ages  of  European  history,  a 
solitary  hero  between  two  long  periods  of  turbulence  and  ignominy. 


SUCCESSORS  OF  CHARLEMAGNE. 

FROM  814  TO  987. 

814—840.    Louis  I.,  the  Meek  (le  Debonnaire). 

840—877.    CHAKLKS  II.,  the  Bald  (le  CJianve\ 

877—880.    Louis  II.,  the  Stammerer  (le  Biyue). 

880—884.    Louis  III.  and  CARLOMAN. 

884—888.    CHARLES  the  Corpulent  (le  Gros],  Regent. 

888—898.    EUBES  or  ODO,  Comte  de  Paris. 

898—923.    CHARLES  III.,  the  Simple  (le  Simole). 

923—936.    RAOUL,  due  de  Bourgogne. 

936—954.    Louis  IV.,  D'Outre-iner  (from  over  sea). 

P54 — 986.     LOTHAIRE, 

986 — 987.     Louis  V.,  the  Good-for-Nothing  (le  Faineant). 

The  word  Louis  is  merely  Chlotwig  softened  first  into  Clovisand  then  into  Lovis  or  Louis. 
Similarly,  Lothaire  is  Ciothaire  without  the  initial  C. 

The  nine  descendants  of  Charlemagne  were  utterly  worthless. 
Never  was  there  a  race  of  weaker  and  more  despicable  kings.  Very 
soon  after  his  death  the  germs  of  dissolution  made  their  appearance 
in  his  vast  empire ;  and  within  120  years,  all  that  remained  of  it  to 
his  representatives  in  France  were  the  three  cities  of  Laon  [Lar'ri]^ 
Beims  [Rah* nee],  and  Compiegne  [Con-pe-enri\.  The  rest  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  powerful  nobles,  nominally  crown  vassals,  but  in 
reality  independent  princes. 

Louis  L,  le  Debonnaire  (814 — 840),  son  and  successor  of 
Charlemagne,  was  the  best  of  the  race ;  but  wholly  unfit  to  succeed 
so  great  a  monarch  as  his  father.  He  was  a  good  scholar  as  the 
times  went,  a  wise  legislator,  a  pious  man,  and  really  desirous  of 
governing  well ;  but  he  was  so  weak-minded  and  irresolute,  that  he 
was  domineered  over  by  his  sons ;  and  allowed  the  feudal  power  to 
increase  to  a  very  dangerous  extent. 

His  reign  presents  a  continual  scene  of  discord  between  himself 
and  the  children  of  his  first  wife,  by  whom  lie  was  twice  deposed 
and  taken  prisoner. 

Charles  I.,  le  Chauve  (840 — 877),  the  son  of  his  old  age,  by  his 
second  wife,  succeeded;  but  his  two  step-brothers  levied  troops  in 
their  own  provinces,  and  made  fierce  war  upon  each  other  and  the  king. 

After  a  time,  a  new  partition  of  the  empire  was  agreed  upon : 
Charles  took  France,  Lothaire  Italy,  and  Louis  Germany. 

Scarcely  were  these  family  feuds  settled,  when  the  Normans  in  the 
North,  and  the  Saracens  in  the  South,  made  dreadful  havoc ;  subject- 
ing everything  to  fire  and  sword. 
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These  constant  disturbances  brought  on  the  most  fatal  consequences : 
The  lands  lay  uncultivated,  and  famine  destroyed  more  than  the 
sword.  Wolves  descended  in  troops  from  the  mountains,  and  lurked 
fearlessly  even  in  the  great  cities. 

Charles,  the  Bald,  reigned  37  years ;  and  died  at  last  of  poison, 
in  a  way-side  hut,  in  the  village  of  Mt.  Cenis  [Mone  Say' -nee]. 

Charles,  le  Gros  (884 — 888).  The  three  next  kings  have  not 
left,  a  single  trace  in  history  beyond  their  names.  Passing  them  by, 
we  come  to  Charles  the  Corpulent,  son  of  Louis  the  German,  and 
godson  of  Louis  the  Debonnaire,  a  thoroughly  worthless  prince, 
noted  only  for  his  weakness  and  misfortunes. 

The  Northmen  braved  him  in  his  capital,  which  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  taken,  had  it  not  been  for  the  valour  of  Eudes  [Ude^ 
and  Robert,  sons  of  the  comte  d'Anjou. 

At  last  a  universal  cry  of  indignation  rose  against  him.  He 
was  ignominiously  deposed,  and  died  the  same  year  deserted  by 
-every  one. 

At  his  death,  Germany  and  Italy  were  wholly  severed  from  France  ; 
Burgundy,  Lorraine,  and  Gascony,  like  Brittany  and  Aquitaine,  were 
raised  to  independence  ;  and  the  kingdom  of  France  was  limited 
to  that  narrow  territory  which  stretches  between  the  Loire  [Lwor] 
and  the  Seine  [Sain]. 

Eudes,  comte  de  Paris  (888 — 898),  was  next  raised  upon  the 
buckler  in  reward  of  his  brave  defence  of  the  capital.  With  this 
appointment  began  a  long  series  of  civil  wars,  which  terminated, 
after  a  century,  with  the  total  exclusion  of  the  Carlovingian  race. 

Charles  the  Simple  (898 — 923)  was  next  allowed  to  wear  the 
crown  of  his  father  Louis,  but  was  wholly  governed  by  favourites  ; 
and  after  an  inglorious  reign  of  25  years,  was  poisoned  by  the  comte 
de  Vermandois  [Vair-marn-dwor]. 

His  name  would  have  been  unworthy  of  record  except  for  one 
incident,  the  cession  of  a  large  cantle  in  the  north  of  France  to 
Hollo,  the  Norman  [i.  e.  Norwegian]  chief. 

This  bold  adventurer  caused  such  terror  by* his  appearance,  that 
Charles  was  glad  to  purchase  peace  by  granting  him  all  that  extensive 
territory  since  known  as  Normandy ;  and  by  giving  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage. 

Hollo  divided  his  dukedom  into  fiefs ;  governed  it  vigorously  and 
well ;  and  made  it  one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  France  against 
invaders. 

11  The  next  two  kings  were  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  Hugues 
[You],  surnamed  the  Great,  duke  of  France,  count  of  Paris  and 
Anjou,  and  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  St.  Germain-des-Pres,  and  St.  Martin 
de  Tours,  a  nobleman  far  more  powerful  than  the  king,  his  suzerain. 
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The  crown  was  offered  him  on  the  death  of  Charles,  but  he  declined 
the  empty  honour,  and  placed  his  brother-in-law  Raoul  [Rah'-ool] 
upon  the  throne. 

Raoul  reigned  somewhat  more  than  12  years,  when  Hugues  recalled 
from  England  LoiliS  IV.,  surnamed  the  Foreigner  (d' outre -mer), 
to  bear  the  pageant  sceptre.  The  young  exile  returned,  but  tried  to 
shake  off  his  powerful  vassal,  and  made  him  his  enemy  for  life. 
A  war  broke  out  between  them,  in  which  the  king  was  taken  prisoner. 
He  was  confined  for  two  years  in  the  castle  of  Rouen  (Roo-orig),  and 
then  restored  to  the  throne,  but  never  enjoyed  any  real  power. 

At  the  death  of  Louis  IV.,  his  son  Lotliaire  was  allowed  to  call 
himself  king;  and  two  years  afterwards  the  great  duke  died.  H> 
was  called  the  Great  from  his  gigantic  stature,  the  White  from  his 
pallid  countenance,  and  the  Abbot  from  the  several  abbeys  which  he 
held. 

If  His  second  son  Hugues-Capet  [You-C&ppay],  succeeded  to  his 
several  titles,  and  exercised  similar  power.  He  suffered  Lothaire  to 
continue  the  name  of  king,  and  even  placed  his  son  Louis  V.  upon 
the  throne  at  his  decease  ;  but  at  the  end  of  14  months,  the  young 
man  was  poisoned  by  his  wife,  and  Hugues-Capet  was  chosen  to  found 
a  new  dynasty. 
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The  era  between  the  death  of  Charlemange  and  the  close  of  the  Caiiovingian 
dynasty,  has  been  called  the  iron  age  from  its  constant  civil  wars,  the  leaden 
age  for  its  worthlessness,  and  the  dark  age  for  its  barrenness  of  learned  men. 
It  was,  without  doubt,  the  very  worst  and  gloomiest  in  the  whole  history  of 
France. 

Even  under  the  great  king  himself  the  free  proprietors  were  harassed  with 
endless  expeditions ;  and  many  became  ecclesiastics  to  avoid  the  military 
conscription.  Bad  as  this  was,  the  lax  government  of  his  successors  was 
infinitely  worse  ;  as  the  nobles,  held  no  longer  in  subjection,  became  most 
merciless  despots. 

Rebellion  was  endless.  The  haughty  and  ambitious  barons  thoroughly 
despised  the  weak  and  powerless  monarchs.  And  all  France  was  exhausted 
by  anarchy  and  spoliation. 

For  the  last  century  of  this  dynasty  almost  every  province  had  its  own  ruler, 
who  was  either  a  king,  duke,  or  count.  Thus,  the  ruler  of  Burgundy  styled 
himself  a  king,  like  the  ruler  of  France  ;  the  rulers  of  Aquitaine,  Normandy, 
and  Brittany,  dukes;  and  those  of  Champagne,  Flanders,  and  Toulouse,  counts. 
But  whatever  their  title,  their  authority  was  supreme. 

Under  this  crowd  of  masters,  all  mutually  jealous  of  each  other,  and  con- 
tinually at  war,  the  people  suffered  most  severely,  and  were  thoroughly 
enslaved.  Strong  castles  were  built  throughout  the  entire  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land ;  and  thither  the  strong  plunderer,  after  he  had  fallen  upon  his 
spoil,  retired,  to  defy  the  arm  of  justice,  and  the  end  of  private  vengeance. 

Crops  were  foraged  as  soon  as  grown.  The  free  proprietors  of  land  were 
compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  some 
lord,  and  submit  their  freeholds  to  the  feudal  tenures. 
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IT  This  universal  insubordination,  and  these  ceaseless  civil  wars,  exhausted 
the  best  blood  of  the  land ;  and  foreign  invaders  were  not  slack  in  availing 
themselves  of  this  national  weakness  : 

In  the  first  place,  the  southern  coast,  bordering  on  Spain,  was  kept  in 
constant  alarm  by  the  Saracens.  More  formidable  still  were  the  Sclavonians, 
a  people  from  the  Euxine  sea,  whose  numbers,  were  like  the  sands  on  the  sea- 
shore for  multitude.  They  fought  with  light  cavalry  and  light  armour, 
trusting  to  their  arrows,  against  which  the  swords  and  lances  of  the  European 
armies  could  avail  nothing. 

All  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  south  of  France  accessible  from  the  coast, 
suffered  from  this  terrible  horde.  Languedoc  was  over-run  by  them,  and 
Toulouse  laid  utterly  desolate. 

1T  If  any  enemy  could  possibly  be  worse,  the  pirates  of  the  North,  called 
Norse  or  Northmen,  were  more  formidable  still.  Even  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne they  made  their  appearance  in  France ;  but  in  the  reign  of  his 
successor,  their  depredations  became  most  serious  ;  and  in  that  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  they  penetrated  to  the  very  heart  of  the  nation. 

They  always  adopted  one  uniform  plan  of  operation  both  in  England  and 
France  :  Sailing  up  the  navigable  rivers,  they  fortified  such  islands  as  they 
met  with,  and  made  them  asylums  for  their  women,  children,  and  disabled 
soldiers.  Here,  too,  were  the  repositories  of  their  plunder  ;  and  thither  they 
retreated  when  danger  threatened  them. 

Being  unchecked  by  religious  awe,  the  rich  monasteries,  which  had  stood 
unharmed  by  the  civil  spoilers,  were  mercilessly  plundered  by  them,  and  not 
unfrequently  burnt  to  the  ground.  Manuscripts  of  great  value,  treasures, 
relics,  and  the  tombs  of  saints,  became  equally  a  prey ;  and  nothing  escaped 
their  devastation. 

These  perpetual  invasions  brought  not  only  direct  ruin  on  many  rich  houses, 
but  even  those  that  escaped  the  hands  of  the  spoiler  were  ruined  by  the 
exorbitant  contributions  levied  upon  them  for  the  public  service.  So  that,  what 
with  spoliations,  and  what  with  contributions,  all  the  great  religious  houses  of 
France  were  either  destroyed,  or  reduced  to  pauperism  in  these  disastrous  times. 

So  poor,  so  wholly  without  money  or  credit,  was  the  nation  become,  that 
Charles  the  Bald  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  collecting  3000  pounds  weight 
of  silver  to  subsidize  a  body  of  Normans  to  act  against  their  ferocious  countrymen. 

Of  course  commerce  could  not  be  carried  on  in  a  state  so  disorganized  as 
this.  The  cities  were  abandoned ;  and  the  industrious  class  of  merchants 
ceased  to  exist. 

The  only  tradesmen  were  pedlars,  who  hawked  about  their  wares  from 
castle  to  castle,  or  visited  the  numerous  huts  that  crowded  for  protection  round 
the  houses  of  the  great. 

The  misery  and  desolation  of  the  period  are  wholly  beyond  description ; 
and  the  nation  would  certainly  have  lapsed  into  utter  barbarism,  had  not  a 
new  dynasty  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

CAPETIAN     DYNASTY. 

HUGUES  surnamed  CAPET. 
REIGNED  9  YEAHS.    FROM  987  TO  996.     Contemporary  with  Etheldred  II. 

Kingdom.    The  royal  dominions  consisted  of  Laon,  Reims,  and  Compi£gne,  to  which  Hugues 
Capet  added  the  Duchy  of  France,  that  is,  the  county  of  Paris  and  the  Orl6anaia. 

What  we  now  call  France  was  at  this  time  divided  into  61  Fiefs ;  some  of  which  were 
nominally  attached  to  the  crown.  The  principal  were  the  duchies  of  Guyenne,  Normandy, 
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and  Brittany,  and  the  counties  of  Toulouse,  Roussillon,  Auvergne,  Champagne,  Ver- 

mandois,  Anjou,  and  Flanders. 

Harried  Adelaide,  daughter  of  Guillaume  TSte  d'Etoupes,  due  de  Guyenne. 
Issue,  Robert,  who  succeeded  him. 
Residence.    Palais  de  Justice  in  the  He  de  Paris. 

Hugues-Capet  [You-Cappay],  son  of  Hugues-le- Grand,  was  elevated 
to  the  throne  by  the  nobles,  to  the  prejudice  of  Charles,  due  de 
Lorraine,  the  only  surviving  prince  of  the  Carlo vingian  dynasty. 

Charles  took  up  arms  to  vindicate  his  right,  and  his  cause  was 
espoused  by  several  of  the  barons ;  but,  being  betrayed  to  his  rival 
by  the  bishop  of  Laon  [Lar'w],  he  was  shut  up  in  prison  till  his  death. 

Neither  Hugues-Capet  nor  any  of  his  three  immediate  successors 
exercised  any  material  influence  over  the  age ;  nor  did  they  increase 
either  the  dignity  or  authority  of  the  royal  office.  They  were  not 
kings  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  but  simply  chiefs  or 
masters  of  a  kind  of  league  formed  by  seven  great  nobles. 

Their  superiority  was  purely  official,  like  that  of  "  sovereign," 
in  an  order  of  knighthood,  or  president  in  a  board  of  gentlemen ; 
and  even  this  very  questionable  rank  was  conceded  to  them  only  by 
those  who  belonged  to  the  confederation. 

Thus  when  Adelbert  assumed  the  title  of  Comte  de  Poitiers,  and 
Hugues-Capet  demanded  of  him,  Who  made  him  a  count?  the 
haughty  baron  insolently  replied,  "And  who,  pray,  made  you  a 
king?" 

II  Hugues-Capet  was  never  crowned,  nor  was  he  invested  with  any 
of  the  insignia  of  royalty.  In  public  he  appeared  in  an  abbot's  cope, 
a  costume  he  was  entitled  to  wear  as  abbot  of  St.  Martin-de-Tours. 

This  office  his  father  held  before  him ;  not  that  he  had  ever  been 
an  ecclesiastic,  but  that  to  him  belonged  the  lands  and  seignories  of 
that  rich  monastery. 

It  was  from  his  clerical  costume  that  Hugues  was  called  cappetus 
(clothed  with  a  capot  or  monk's  hood).  He  fixed  his  residence  at 
Paris,  which  has  ever  since  continued  the  seat  of  government ;  and 
died  after  a  reign  of  9  years,  leaving  his  dominions  to  his  son  Robert, 
who  had  been  associated  with  him  in  the  regency,  for  nearly  two 
years. 


EFFECTS    PRODUCED    BY   THE    CHANCE   OF   DYNASTY. 

The  principal  benefits  derived  from  the  change  of  dynasty  were  the  recognition 
by  the  crown  of  the  feudal  law  of  primogeniture,  and  the  withdrawal  of  France 
from  Germanic  influence. 

During  the  two  previous  dynasties  no  uniform  system  of  succession  had 
been  established  ;  legitimate  and  other  sons  were  all  alike  admitted  to  a  share 
of  the  empire ;  and  the  fatal  custom  of  dividing  the  kingdom  between  all 
the  brothers  weakened  the  crown,  and  engendered  perpetual  strife. 
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Upon  the  elevation  of  Hugues-Capet  [You-Cappay],  the  feudal  system  was 
fully  established ;  and  the  right  of  primogeniture  confined  the  succession  to 
the  eldest  son  born  in  lawful  wedlock.  Consequently,  the  family  ieuds  of 
the  previous  dynasties  were  no  longer  perpetuated ;  and  the  kingdom  received 
accessions,  but  was  never  again  dismembered. 

In  speaking  of  the  kingdom  of  France  in  the  reign  of  Hugues-Capet  and  his 
first  three  successors,  it  must  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind,  that  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  present  empire  is  intended. 

France  had  no  national  history  till  the  reign  of  Louis  VI.  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Its  history  prior  to  that  date  is  for  the  most  part  that  of  individuals, 
or  of  independent  provinces. 

IF  The  change  of  dynasty  produced  no  immediate  benefit  to  the  people. 
The  accumulated  troubles  of  200  years  of  anarchy  or  misrule  were  not  to  be 
removed  by  merely  changing  the  ruling  family. 

Still  were  the  lands  uncultivated  ;  still  were  the  cities  left  desolate  ;  still 
wolves  prowled  about  the  streets  ;  and  still  the  strong  were  the  oppressors  of 
the  weak. 

Indeed  so  frightful  were  the  calamities  of  the  nation,  that  it  was  a  very 
general  opinion  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand ;  an  opinion  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  ecclesiastics  who  fixed  that  event  to  the  year  of  grace  1000. 


THE     FEUDAL     SYSTEM. 

THE   FIRST   STEP  TOWARDS   CIVILIZATION. 

The  origin  of  the  feudal  system  is  somewhat  obscure  ;  probably  it  was  the 
child  of  circumstances,  and  arose  from  a  custom  of  granting  lands  for  military 
service,  a  custom  observed  by  Clovis  and  all  other  German  chiefs. 

Charles-Martel  rendered  these  possessions  hereditary  and  called  the  pos- 
sessors vassals. 

)  T  he  ^Carlo  vmgian  kings,  at  all  times  sacrificing  the  future  to  the  present, 
successively  abandoned  to  the  nobles  the  right  of  levying  armies,  coining 
money,  making  peace  and  war,  fortifying  their  castles,  and  administering 
justice. 

By  these  privileges  they  were  made  in  reality  independent  of  the  crown, 
though  they  kept  up  a  show  of  subserviency  by  an  oath  of  allegiance. 

As  the  dukes  and  counts  were  vassals  to  ihe-croivn,  so  they  also  had  vassals 
under  them ;  for  they  parcelled  their  domains  into  inferior  benefices  upon- 
similar  conditions  to  their  own. 

The  lands  thus  held  were  called  fiefs,  and  the  person  to  whom  the  homage 
Was  paid  the  liege  lord  or  suzerain. 

Tenants  under  the  crown  were  called  Great  Vassals ;  and  the  liegemen  of 
Great  vassals,  Vavasors. 

Of  the  Great  vassals  the  duke  of  France  was  the  highest  in  position  ;  and 
when  Hugues-Capet,  as  duke  of  France,  was  called  king,  the  title  was  abolished 
in  the  neighbouring  states. 

Not  that  Hugues  or  his  immediate  successors  had  any  supreme  authority 
over  his  great  vassals ;  but  simply  that  his  domain  was  by  general  consent 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  central  and  influential. 

The  principal  obligation  contracted  by  the  feudal  tenure  was  military 
service  for  40  days  in  every  expedition  that  the  suzerain  chose  to  imdertake. 

The  ancient  national  courts  were  abolished  for  local  courts  in  which  the 
suzerain  presided  ;  and  judicial  combat  became  the  general  method  of  deciding 
contests  among  the  gentry. 
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It  became  a  universally-allowed  axiom  that  all  Great  Yassals  were  peers  or 
equals  in  rank ;  that  all  Vavasors  were  equal  in  rank  ;  and  that  all  inferior 
people  were  nothing. 

He»ce  arose  the  custom  of  judging  by  peers.  A  Great  Vassal  would  not 
demean  himself  by  fighting  with  a  Vavasor ;  nor  would  a  Vavasor  presume  to 
challenge  a  liegeman  of  the  crown. 

The  Great  Vassals  of  France  at  the  accession  of  Hugues-Capet  \_You-Cappay~\ 
were  the  three  dukes  of  Normandy,  Burgundy,  and  Aquitaine,  and  the  three 
counts  of  Flanders,  Toulouse,  and  Champagne. 

These  were  called  Peers  of  France  ;  and  to  these  six  lay  peers  six  ecclesias- 
tics were  subsequently  added*  (1214). 

IF  The  great  majority  of  the  people  lived  in  a  servile  condition ;  and  the 
nation  was  virtually  divided  into  two  classes,  the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed, 
the  vassals  and  their  slaves,  the  victimisers  and  the  victims.  There  was  no 
middle  class. 

The  serfs  whose  wretched  cabins  were  crowded  round  the  lord's  castle  were 
nothing  better  than  human  cattle  ;  the  lord  might  sell  them,  mutilate  them, 
and  even  kill  them  at  pleasure.  They  were  attached  to  the  soil  like  the 
slaves  of  an  American  plantation,  and  were  sold  with  it  as  the  sheep  and 
oxen.  They  possessed  literally  nothing  which  they  could  call  their  own ; 
neither  their  huts,  their  instruments  of  labour,  their  time,  their  earnings, 
their  children,  nor  even  their  own  bodies. 

As  the  magistrates  were  the  feudal  lords  themselves,  of  course  there  was 
no  appeal  or  redress.  Might  was  right,  and  the  will  of  the  castle  was  the 
people's  law. 

Wretched  as  all  this  may  appear  to  be,  the  system  was  nevertheless  well 
adapted  to  the  active,  fierce,  and  predatory  people  of  the  times,  who  were 
wholly  unfitted  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  civilized  society. 

ROBERT   THE    PIOUS    (LE    PIEUX.) 

REIGNED  35  YEARS.    FROM  996  TO  1031.     Contemporary  with  Canute  the  Great. 

Married  twice.    First  Berthe  de  Bourgogne,  a  widow  ;  then  Constance  d' Aries. 

Issue  by  his  second  wife  only.    Henri,  who  died  before  him ;  Eudes,  an  idiot ;  Henri,  his 

successor ;  Robert,  due  de  Bourgogne ;  Adelaide,  who  married  Baldwin  IV.  of  Flanders ; 

and  Adele,  who  married  Richard  III.,  of  Normandy. 

Robert,  the  only  son  of  Hugues-Capet  [You-Cappay]  was  26  years 
old,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne ;  but  he  had  been  crowned  in 
his  father's  life-time,  in  order  that  the  succession  might  be  secured 
to  him. 

He  was  very  handsome  in  person,  and  of  a  noble  deportment. 
Mild  in  temper,  grave  in  manners,  and  serene.  His  ruling  passion 
was  benevolence,  and  his  sole  ambition  to  be  a  good  Christian. 

He  was  by  no  means  defective  in  understanding,  yet  was  he 
perpetually  doing  the  most  foolish  things.  His  ardent  desire  was 
to  do  what  is  right,  yet  was  he  continually  doing  what  was  wrong. 
As  a  man  he  was  without  reproach,  as  a  king  he  was  most  unfitted 
for  the  times. 

He  was  very  charitable,  but  his  charity  was  without  discretion ; 
and  instead  of  relieving  distress,  encouraged  idleness  and  deceit. 

*  The  six  ecclesiastical  peers  were  the  two  archbishops  of  Reims  and  Sens,  and  the  fonr 
bishops  of  Noyon,  Langres,  Bcauvuis,  and  Chalons. 
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He  was  very  lenient,  but  his  leniency  was  a  sanction  to  vice.  He 
was  very  religious,  but  his  religious  ceremonies  intrenched  upon 
his  duties. 

He  spent  most  of  his  time  with  the  monks,  assisting  them  in  their 
services,  visiting  the  sick  and  needy,  joining  processions,  and  making 
pilgrimages.  He  composed  several  hymns ;  and  on  grand  occasions, 
used  to  lead  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Denis. 

Wherever  he  went  he  was  dogged  by  mendicants,  who  thronged 
the  churches  he  frequented,  filled  the  palace,  and  lined  the  roads 
through  which  he  passed.  In  imitation  of  our  Saviour,  he  not  only 
relieved  their  wants,  but  washed  their  feet,  and  dressed  their  sores. 

Excommunicated  (998).  With  all  his  piety  Robert  escaped 
not  the  ban  of  the  church ;  perhaps  his  very  devotion  and  humility 
invited  its  censure. 

In  his  father's  life-time,  and  at  the  express  desire  of  his  father, 
he  had  married  Berthe  [Bairt],  the  widow  of  Eudes  count  of  Blois, 
and  daughter  of  Conrad  duke  of  Burgundy.  This  lady  was  distantly 
related  to  him ;  but  the  marriage  was  one  of  wise  policy,  as  by  this 
means  the  dukedom  of  Burgundy  would  escheat  to  the  crown. 
It  was  also  an  alliance  of  mutual  affection. 

The  pope,  however,  did  not  wish  Burgundy  to  be  joined  to  the 
kingdom  of  France,  and  therefore  commanded  Robert  to  divorce  his 
wife,  under  pretence  that  she  was  his  cousin  in  the  fourth  degree. 

Robert  refused  to  obey ;  and  the  pope  excommunicated  him,  and 
laid  his  kingdom  under  an  interdict. 

While  this  sentence  lasted,  no  true  catholic  could  eat,  drink,  pray, 
or  hold  communion  with  him.  He  could  partake  of  no  sacrament ; 
attend  no  religious  service ;  and  if  he  died,  could  neither  be  buried 
in  holy  ground,  nor  with  the  rites  of  the  church. 

The  nation  being  under  an  interdict  was  similarly  punished.  No 
church  was  opened ;  no  religious  ceremony  performed  ;  no  bells  were 
rung.  The  sacred  pictures  were  covered  with  sackcloth;  and  the 
images  and  relics  laid  in  ashes  and  thorns. 

It  so  happened,  while  this  sentence  was  impending,  that  Berthe 
was  delivered  of  a  still-born  child  ;  and  the  priests  told  the  credulous 
king  it  was  a  judgment  from  God  for  his  disobedience.  He  could 
resist  no  longer ;  the  divorce  was  consummated  ;  and  Berthe  [Bairt] 
retired  to  a  convent,  where  she  died. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  married  Constance,  daughter  of  Guillaume- 
Taillefer  comte  de  Toulouse ;  a  very  imperious,  ambitious,  and 
intriguing  woman,  who  put  his  patience  to  many  a  grievous  trial. 

At  the  age  of  60,  he  died  of  a  fever,  returning  from  a  pilgrimage 
to  some  of  the  most  famous  shrines  of  France.  He  had  reigned 
nearly  35  years ;  and  died  regretted  and  beloved,  especially  by  the 
poor. 
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HENRI     I. 

BKIGNED  29  YEAKS.    FBOM  1031  TO  1061.     Contemporary  with  Edward  the  Confessor 

Married  Anne  of  Muscovy,  daughter  of  the  grand-duke  Jaroslaw  [Yar-r8-slov], 
Issue.    Philippe  who  succeeded  him,  Robert,  and  Hugues. 

Jf.  B.  In  this  reign  was  instituted  the  office  of  Lord  High  Constable  (Conne'table),  which 
from  this  reign  to  that  of  Louis  XIII.  was  the  highest  dignitary  of  the  realm.  In  times 
of  war  he  was  Command er-in-Chief,  with  absolute  power ;  even  the  king  himself,  at 
such  times,  was  wholly  under  his  command.  In  peace  he  was  the  War  Minister, 
and  took  precedence  of  all  others.  The  most  illustrious  Constables  of  France  were 
CHATILLON  (1250—1329)  under  Philippe-le-Bel  and  Louis  X;  Du  GUESCUN  (1314—1380) 
under  Charles  V. ;  CLISSON,  surnamed  the  Butcher  (1320—1407),  under  Charles  VI.  ; 
BOURBON  (1489—1527)  under  Francois  I ;  MONTMORENCY  (1493—1567)  under  Henri  II., 
Francois  II.,  and  Charles  IX;  and  LESDIGUIERES  (1543—1626)  under  Henri  IV.  and 
Louis  XIII.  The  office  was  abolished  in  Iti27,  but  was  nominally  re-established  by 
Napoleon  in  1804,  in  favour  of  his  brother  Louis. 

Henri  I.,  son  and  successor  of  Robert,  was  a  very  insignificant 
prince,  who  has  not  left  hehind  him  a  single  incident  worth  recording. 

His  title  was  readily  acknowledged  by  the  clergy  and  great  vassals  ; 
but  his  mother  endeavoured  to  excite  a  revolt  against  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  her  youngest  son  Robert  on  the  throne. 

Henri,  without  attempting  any  defence,  rode  off  with  all  speed  to 
Normandy,  to  crave  the  assistance  of  duke  Robert,  called  by  some 
le  diable,  and  by  others  the  Magnificent. 

The  powerful  duke  received  him  very  graciously,  and  lent  him  his 
support ;  whereby  he  soon  compelled  Constance  to  sue  for  peace. 

The  dowager  queen  now  retired  to  a  convent  for  the  rest  of  her 
days,  and  Henri  satisfied  his  brother's  ambition  by  creating  him 
duke  of  Burgundy. 

This  Robert,  afterwards  surnamed  le  Vieux,  was  the  founder  of  the  famous  ducal 
aouse  of  Burgundy,  which  lasted  329  years  (1032  to  1361). 

Henri  I.  had  very  little  real  power ;  several  of  his  nobles  enjoyed 
far  greater,  especially  the  duke  of  Normandy,  and  the  counts  of 
Flanders,  Toulouse,  Anjou,  and  Blois. 

Famine  (1034).  In  the  early  part  of  this  reign  occurred  a 
terrible  famine,  which  committed  the  most  frightful  ravages. 

It  was  brought  about  in  a  great  measure  by  the  general  belief 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand ;  but  it  was  not  agreed  by 
ecclesiastics  whether  that  event  was  to  occur  1000  years  from  the 
birth,  or  1000  years  from  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord. 

In  consequence  of  this  credulity,  much  of  the  land  was  left  uncul- 
tivated, and  multitudes  of  laymen  became  monks;  probably  the 
effects  would  have  been  still  more  disastrous  but  for  the  doubt 
referred  to. 

What  added  to  the  calamity  was  the  unusual  severity  of  the  season. 
The  cold  and  rain  destroyed  the  autumnal  fruits,  and  almost  all  the 
little  corn  which  had  been  sown. 
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The  distress  was  so  great,  that  dead  bodies  were  torn  from  their 
graves,  travellers  were  murdered,  and  children  decoyed,  to  furnish  a 
meal  for  the  starving. 

Troops  of  wolves  devastated  the  country,  and  boldly  entered  the 
towns  and  cities ;  and  the  nobles,  more  formidable  than  the  famine 
or  the  wolves,  continued  their  depredations. 

The  Peace  Of  God  (1035).  At  length  the  clergy  interfered, 
and  commanded  all  men  to  lay  down  their  arms  under  pain  of 
excommunication  and  the  vengeance  of  heaven.  This  cessation  of 
civil  hostilities  was  termed  the  Peace  of  God. 

The  command,  and  malediction  attached  to  its  infringement,  were 
read  from  the  pulpit  every  day  by  the  officiating  priest  after  the 
proper  Gospel : 

"  May  they  who  refuse  to  obey  be  accursed,  and  have  their  portion 
with  Cain  the  first  murderer,  with  Judas  the  arch-traitor,  and  with 
Dathan  and  Ablram  who  went  down  alive  into  the  pit.  May  they  be 
accursed  in  the  life  which  now  is ;  and  may  their  hope  of  salvation 
be  put  out,  as  the  light  of  these  candles  is  extinguished  from  their 

Bight." 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  curse.  At  the  last  words,  the  priests 
extinguished  their  lighted  tapers,  and  the  people  responded,  "  So 
may  God  extinguish  the  joy  of  those  who  violate  this  peace,  amen." 

The  Truce  Of  God  (1040).  In  time,  the  repetition  of  this 
curse  lost  its  efficacy,  and  it  was  thought  expedient  to  modify  the 
prohibition.  The  "  Peace  of  God"  was  therefore  repealed,  and 
another  injunction,  called  the  Truce  of  God,  published  in  its  place. 

By  this  enactment,  war  was  not  altogether  forbidden,  but  no 
military  attack  was  in  any  case  to  be  made  from  sun-set  on  Wednes- 
day till  sun-rise  the  following  Monday ;  nor  on  any  fast  or  feast  day. 

It  also  provided  that  no  man  was  to  molest  a  labourer  working  in 
the  fields ;  and  if  any  one  laid  hands  upon  his  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, he  was  excommunicated. 

These  regulations  had  a  most  beneficial  influence,  and  reflect  great 
credit  on  the  clergy  of  those  disastrous  times  ;  but  the  foolish  Henri 
would  never  give  them  his  support. 

1F  Henri  I.  died  after  a  reign  of  nearly  80  years,  leaving  behind 
him  two  sons,  Philippe  and  Hugues,  the  former  of  whom  had  been 
already  consecrated. 


CELEBRITIES   SINCE   THE   ACCESSION    OF  HUCUES-CAPET. 

Gerbert,  Pope  Sylvester  II.  (930 — 1003),  was  by  far  the  greatest  celebrity 
in  France  since  the  accession  of  Hugues- Capet.  He  was  born  at  Auvergne 
[0-vairn]  of  very  humble  parents ;  and  was  taken  out  of  charity  into  the 
convent  of  AuriUac  to  be  educated. 
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Having  outstripped  all  his  contemporaries  in  liis  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
classics,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Cordova  to  study  the  abstruse 
sciences ;  and  soon  established  a  European  reputation  for  geometry,  astronomy, 
and  mechanics. 

On  his  return  to  France,  Hugues-Capet  wished  to  appoint  him  archbishop 
of  Reims  [Rah' nee]  ;  but  as  the  pope  refused  his  sanction,  Gerbert  quitted 
Paris,  and  took  service  under  Otho  III.  of  Germany,  who  loaded  him  with 
honours,  and  made  him  archbishop  of  Ravenna. 

Two  years  afterwards  he  was  elevated  to  the  papal  chair;  and  greatly 
distinguished  himself  for  wisdom,  moderation,  and  judgment,  so  much  the 
more  conspicuous,  as  his  25  predecessors  (all  of  whom  had  been  elected  in  the 
tenth  century)  had  been  men  of  scandalous  reputation. 

Sylvester  II.  enjoyed  his  high  honour  only  three  years ;  but  in  that  brief 
period  was  certainly  the  foremost  man  of  all  the  world  in  wisdom,  rank,  and 
talent. 

It  is  said  that  he  introduced  into  Europe  the  Arabic  figures,  and  was  the 
inventor  of  the  balance-movement  of  clocks. 

PHILIPPE    I.     L'AMOREUX. 

REIGNED  48  YEAKS.    FROM  1061  to  1108. 
Contemporary  with   William  1.,    William  II.,  and  Henry  I. 

Kingdom  compared  with  the  domains  of  the  chief  nobles.  The  kingdom  embraced  5  of  the 
modern  departments ;  the  dukedom  of  Guyenne  and  Aquitaine  24 ;  the  dukedom  of 
Brittany  5;  of  Normandy  5;  of  Burgundy  3  ;  the  domains  of  the  comte  de  Poitiers  7; 
of  the  comtes  de  Blois  and  Champagne  6 ;  of  the  comte  de  Flandre  4 ;  of  the  comte 
d'Anjou  3  ;  of  the  comte  de  Vermandois  2 ;  and  of  the  comte  de  Boulogne  1. 

The  emperor  of  Germany  and  comte  de  Toulouse  shared  the  sovereignty  of  Lorraine, 
a  part  of  Burgundy,  and  all  Provence,  equal  to  the  remaining  2]  departments. 

In  tin-  reign  of  Louis  VII.  the  Kings  of  England  held  as  Grand  Vassals  of  the  French 
crown  39  of  the  86  departments. 

1082  Vexin  (i.e.  Seine-Inferieure  and  Eure)  reverted  to  the  crown. 
1100  Berry  (i.e.  Indre  and  Cher)  was  obtained  by  purchase. 

Married  twice.   First  Bertha,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Holland,   Next  Bertracle  de  Montford. 
Issue.    Louis  his  successor,  Henri  who  died  young,  and  Constantia,  by  his  first  wife.    By 
his  second,  Philippe,  Florence,  and  Cecile. 

Philippe  I.,  at  the  age  of  8  years,  succeeded  his  father  without 
opposition,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle  Baldwin  count  of 
Flanders,  who  died  when  the  young  king  was  only  15  years  of  age. 

Naturally  of  a  good  disposition,  all  his  faculties  were  absorbed  in 
sensuality  and  sloth ;  and  his  personal  beauty  was  wholly  marred, 
even  in  the  prime  of  life,  by  the  effects  of  gluttony. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  he  marched  into  Flanders,  to  assist 
his  guardian's  grandson  against  Robert  of  Friezeland  [Freeze-land], 
who  disputed  the  succession ;  but  being  wholly  unable  to  cope  with 
so  experienced  a  warrior,  was  glad  to  make  peace  with  him. 

One  of  the  conditions  was  that  he  should  marry  Bertha,  daughter 
of  the  count  of  Holland.  Philippe  fulfilled  his  promise,  but  subse- 
quently divorced  her,  and  eloped  with  Bertrade,  wife  of  the  cornte 
d'Anjou. 

The  pope  now  interfered,  and  threatened  to  excommunicate  him 
unless  he  sent  back  the  misguided  woman  to  her  husband ;  and  as 
Philippe  was  obstinate,  put  his  tlireat  into  execution  (1092). 
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For  ten  years  the  ban  of  the  church  hung  over  him  ;  the  minds  of 
his  subjects  were  estranged,  and  revolt  followed  revolt.  At  last  he 
succumbed,  and  was  reconciled  to  the  pope ;  but  not  before  his 
influence  was  so  shaken,  that  it  was  needful  to  associate  with  himself 
his  son  Louis  on  the  throne. 

1T  In  the  reign  of  Philippe  I.  some  of  the  most  stirring  events  of 
history  took  place ;  but  the  weak  dotard  took  no  part  in  any  of  them ; 
and  almost  the  only  event  worth  mention  is  the  war  which  he  main- 
tained for  12  years  against  William  the  Conqueror  of  England;  but 
even  this  was  not  marked  by  any  memorable  incident. 

William  corrupted  the  partisans  of  the  French  monarch  by  offering 
them  fiefs  in  England;  and  Philippe  incited  the  Conqueror's  son 
Robert  to  rebellion. 

After  a  time,  and  while  William  was  confined  to  his  bed,  Philippe 
indulged  in  some  coarse  pleasantries  upon  his  rival's  corpulency ; 
whereupon,  the  fiery  Norman  swore  he  would  set  France  in  a  blaze 
with  the  number  of  torches  which  should  commemorate  his  recovery ; 
but  his  sudden  death  put  a  stop  to  his  threatened  vengeance. 

Philippe,  relieved  of  all  anxiety  by  the  death  of  his  rival,  now  gave 
full  swing  to  his  sensuality  and  folly ;  but  towards  the  close  of  life 
suffered  from  qualms  of  conscience,  and  laid  aside  his  regal  robes  for 
the  habits  of  a  monk.  In  his  death-illness  he  requested  that  he 
might  not  be  buried  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  [San  Dnee],  as  he 
was  "  unworthy  to  lie  beside  his  noble  ancestors." 

With  this  reign  the  sovereignty  of  France  attained  its  lowest 
point.  The  entire  dominion  of  the  crown  did  not  cover  an  area  larger 
than  the  county  of  Yorkshire  ;  but  henceforth  its  power  and  territory 
increased  with  each  successive  century. 

CHIVALRY. 

THE  SECOND  STEP  TOWARDS  CIVILIZATION. 

The  eleventh  century  was  the  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  France. 
It  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  state  of  things  both  in  morals  and 
politics. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  first  Henri's  reign,  some  nobles,  ashamed  of  being 
brigands,  consecrated  their  swords  to  the  service  of  God  ;  and  resolved  to 
employ  them  in  future  only  in  the  cause  of  equity  and  benevolence. 

This  was  the  origin  of  knight  errantry,  and  of  the  institution  of  chivalry, 
which  soon  became  extremely  popular,  and  spread  with  amazing  rapidity  over 
all  the  kingdoms  of  Christendom. 

When  fully  established,  almost  every  youth  of  high  birth  was  regularly 
trained  to  knighthood,  by  being  domesticated  from  the  age  of  7  in  the  castle  of 
some  great  lord,  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  page. 

His  duty  at  this  tender  age  was  chiefly  to  attend  the  ladies.  He  was  taught, 
from  the  first,  to  honour  God,  reverence  women,  obey  promptly,  and  respect 
the  Christian  religion. 
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At  the  age  of  14  the  page  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  esquire,  and  his 
duties  varied  according  to  the  department  assigned  him  :  that  is  whether  he 
was  'squire  of  the  banquet-hall  or  stables,  armour-bearer,  or  shield-bearer. 

The  first  of  these  had  to  carve  at  dinner-time,  and  distribute  the  several 
dishes  to  the  guests.  He  was  dressed  in  scarlet,  wore  a  chaplet  on  his  head, 
a  girdle  round  his  waist,  a  horn  about  his  neck,  and  carried  in  his  hand  a 
white  wand. 

The  stable  'squire  had  to  train  the  horses,  see  that  they  were  properly  cared 
for,  and  to  help  his  lord  to  mount  and  dismount. 

The  armour-bearer  (armiger)  had  to  assist  his  lord  to  dress  and  undress,  and 
to  carry  his  armour  when  he  went  upon  any  expedition  of  pleasure  or  war. 

The  shield-bearer  (scutifer)  had  to  carry  his  lord's  shield.  In  the  tourna- 
ment he  was  armed,  and  stood  within  the  lists,  but  without  a  truncheon  or 
other  defensive  weapon.  It  was  his  duty  to  hand  the  sword  or  truncheon  to 
the  knight. 

The  armiger  and  scutifer  had  to  mind  the  knight's  armour  and  attend  his 
wounds,  and  every  knight,  when  fully  equipped  was  accompanied  by  these  two 
'squires.  It  was  by  no  means  universally  the  case  that  every  knight  had 
'special  'squires  for  the  banquet  hall  and  stables. 

There  were  regular  masters  to  teach  the  pages  and  esquires  their  respective 
duties,  as  well  as  to  dance  and  sing,  play  on  the  harp  and  lute,  hawk  and  hunt, 
fish  and  ride,  salute,  and  in  some  cases  even  to  read. 

Every  'squire  was  considered  a  gentleman  ;  and  as  such,  was  privileged  to» 
bear  arms  on  his  shield  or  escutcheon,  which  was  surmounted  by  a  helmet 
placed  sideways,  with  the  vizor  down.  He  had  a  sword  but  no  belt ;  and  his 
spurs  were  of  silver. 

At  the  age  of  21  the  squire  became  a.  belted  knight,  and  changed  his  silver 
spurs  for  gilt  or  golden  ones.  He  was  called  Sir  and  his  wife  Lady  or  Madam. 
He  was  allowed  to  carry  a  lance,  to  wear  mail  armour,  and  to  hoist  a  flag  on 
his  castle-keep. 

The  flag  for  a  simple  knight  terminated  in  a  point,  and  was  termed  a,  pennon; 
that  of  a  knight  banneret  had  the  point  cut  off',  and  was  termed  a  banner. 

^  If  any  knight  committed  an  offence  not  of  a  capital  nature,  but  simply 
unworthy  his  vocation,  he  was  unknighted,  by  having  his  gold  spurs  struck  oil'. 

Grave  offences  were  more  severely  punished :  The  offending  knight  was 
mounted  on  a  platform,  his  armour  was  broken  to  pieces  before  his  face,  his 
shield  fastened  to  the  tail  of  his  horse  was  dragged  through  the  dust,  his 
misdeeds  were  proclaimed  by  heralds,  and  a  basin  of  hot  water  was  poured 
upon  his  head.  Being  thus  degraded,  he  was  dragged  by  a  rope  from  the 
platform,  conveyed  to  the  neighbouring  church  on  a  hurdle,  covered  with  a 
pall,  and  the  funeral  service  was  performed  over  him,  as  if  he  were  dead. 

EFFECTS     OF    CHIVALRY. 

"When  not  in  attendance,  the  young  pages  and  esquires  spent  their  mornings 
in  the  court-yard  in  military  sports  ;  and  their  evenings  in  music,  dancing,  or 
some  similar  amusement,  with  the  ladies  of  the  castle. 

Soon  a  great  improvement  was  observable  in  the  language,  deportment,  and 
tastes  of  the  rising  generation.  Refinement  and  elegance  were  cultivated ; 
and  humility,  fidelity,  and  politeness  as  much  affected  as  bravery,  generosity, 
and  truth. 

Deeds  of  chivalry  and  the  glow  of  love  naturally  produced  a  race  of  poets  ; 
intercourse  with  ladies  gave  encouragement  to  the  polite  arts  ;  trade  revived ; 
inventions  were  encouraged;  towns  were  built;  and  a  middle  class  arose 
distinguished  for  intelligence  and  wealth, 
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IT  The  tournay  or  tournament  seems  to  have  sprang  up  with  chivalry,  and 
formed  part  of  the  education  of  knights.  The  word  is  French  ;  and  indicates 
that  the  main  art  of  the  game  consisted  in  so  manoeuvring  or  turning  the  horse 
as  to  avoid  the  adversary's  blow. 

In  order  that  one  knight  might  be  distinguished  from  another  in  these 
gatherings,  it  was  customary  to  carry  some  device  upon  the  banner,  shield, 
and  breastplate.  The  device  was  either  some  pun  upon  the  knight's  name, 
some  fanciful  emblem,  or  something  indicative  of  his  achievements,  peculiarity, 
or  desire. 

As  the  device  was -generally  adopted  by  the  knight's  family,  the  custom  ot 
armorial  bearings  was  introduced  ;  and  as  the  heralds  blazoned  or  announced 
every  knight  by  the  device  which  he  bore,  the  art  of  describing  "arms" 
was  called  blazonry. 

The  manufacture  of  armour,  the  breeding  and  training  of  horses,  the  working 
in  metals,  the  equipping  of  knights,  'squires,  and  pages,  and  the  costly  attire  of 
the  castle  ladies,  gave  ample  employment  to  a  very  large  number  of  operatives. 

Domestic  servants  were  greatly  multiplied ;  luxuries  were  gradually  more 
and  more  required ;  and  the  whole  aspect  of  society  underwent  an  entire 
change,  indicative  of  prosperity  and  comfort. 

It  must  not  however  be  denied,  that  while  the  law  of  chivalry  breathed 
nothing  but  religion,  virtue,  honour,  and  humanity,  the  times  were  still 
strongly  marked  by  profligacy,  violence,  and  cruelty. 

It  was  a  transition  state.  Barbarism  and  heathenism  were  giving  way  to 
civilization  and  Christian  morals  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  new  order  of  things  was 
established,  chivalry  ceased  to  exist. 

THE     CRUSADES. 

THE  THIRD   STEP  TOWARDS   CIVILIZATION". 

In  the  reign  of  Philippe  I.  were  set  on  fjpot  those  religious  wars  between  the 
nations  of  the  "West  and  the  Mahometans,  which  have  received  the  name  ot 
Crusades.  The  first  of  these  was  undertaken  simply  to  vindicate  the  right 
of  Christian  pilgrims  to  visit  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  but  success  enlarged  the 
objects  of  the  crusaders,  and  they  resolved  to  take  all  Palestine,  and  place  it 
under  a  Christian  prince. 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord's  sojourn  upon  earth,  Palestine  was  a  Roman 
province.  In  the  7th  century  it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Arabs,  a  generous 

n}le,  who  respected  the  religious  feelings  of  others,  and  allowed  the  pilgrims 
uild  in  Jerusalem  a  church  and  hospital. 

About  the  time  that  England  was  conquered  by  the  Normans,  the  Holy  Land 
was  taken  by  the  Seljuk  Turks,  who  treated  the  European  merchants  and 
Christian  pilgrims  with  such  intolerable  insolence,  and  imposed  upon  them 
such  barefaced  exactions,  that  a  general  feeling  of  indignation  burst  over  the 
whole  of  Christendom. 

At  length  Pierre,  surnamed  the  Hermit,  a  native  of  Amiens  in  France,  who 
had  himself  visited  the  Holy  Land,  and  witnessed  the  cruelties  complained  of, 
went  about  preaching  every  where  to  immense  crowds  in  the  open  air.  He 
produced  a  frenzy  of  excitement  as  he  described  in  glowing  language  how 
the  pilgrims  were  murdered,  robbed,  and  beaten,  the  land  over- run  by  spoilers, 
and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  exposed  daily  to  devastation. 

Urban  II.,  an  able  and  humane  man,  took  the  matter  up  with  great  vigour, 
and  a  Crusade  was  definitely  resolved  upon.  "God  wills  it"  (Deus  vult]  \ 
cried  the  Council.  "God  wills  it !"  shouted  the  people,  as  the  resolve  of  the 
Council  was  announced  to  them.  And  the  pope  accepted  the  expression 
"  God  wills  it !"  as  the  war-cry  of  the  host. 
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From  all  parts  of  Europe  thousands  upon  thousands  hurried  to  the  standard 
of  the  cross.  Never  was  war  so  popular.  In  addition  to  its  usual  incentives 
were  added  "plenary  indulgence"  from  the  pope,  the  notion  that  it  was 
"doing  God's  service,"  and  the  full  persuasion  that  it  would  purchase  a  good 
reward  in  the  world  to  come. 

The  expedition  was  to  start  on  the  15th  of  August  (1096) ;  but  the  impa- 
tience of  the  people  could  not  brook  the  delay.  In  the  spring,  above  a  million 
of  men,  women,  and  children  were  on  their  way  to  Palestine  ;  20,000  put  them- 
selves under  the  conduct  of  Walter  the  Penniless;  40,000  more  enlisted  under 
the  Hermit ;  15,000  Germans  marched  under  a  priest  named  Gottschalk  ;  and 
a  horde  of  200,000  vagabonds,  chiefly  from  France,  started  without  any  leader. 
All  these  several  hosts  perished  before  they  reached  the  Holy  Land  ;  some  by 
famine  ;  some  by  fever  ;  and  others  by  the  sword. 

At  the  time  appointed,  six  well- organized  armies,  officered  by  men  of  rank 
and  renown,  were  ready  to  start.  Their  leaders  were  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
[Boo-Z-yort g],  Hugues  count  of  Vermandois,  Robert  Curthose  of  Normandy, 
count  Robert  of  Flanders,  count  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  and  the  prince  of 
Tarentum.  Each  of  these  leaders  chose  his  own  route,  but  Constantinople 
was  appointed  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

Their  first  success  was  the  capture  of  Nice  in  Bithynia.  They  next  laid 
siege  to  Antioch,  which  was  carried  in  7  months,  and  all  the  inhabitants  put 
to  the  sword.  On  the  15th  of  July,  after  a  siege  of  somewhat  less  than  six 
weeks,  Jerusalem  was  taken,  and  the  grand  object  of  the  expedition  fully 
accomplished. 

Their  treatment  of  the  conquered  was  merciless  in  the  extreme  ;  but  their 
delusion  was  sincere.  Bareheaded  and  barefooted  marched  the  victorious  army 
to  Calvary,  to  kiss  the  stone  where  the  cross  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  was  said 
to  have  been  planted.  Reeking  with  blood,  revelling  in  vengeance,  and 
stained  with  a  thousand  wrongs,  they  bent  like  penitents,  and  believed  them- 
selves the  beloved  of  God. 

Eight  days  after  the  victory  they  offered  with  unanimous  consent  to  create 
Godfrey  King  of  Jerusalem  :  but  he  would  only  accept  the  title  of  Baron  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  saying  it  would  be  presumptous  in  him  ' '  to  wear  a  crown  of 
gold,  where  his  Lord  and  Master  had  only  a  crown  of  thorns." 

The  new  baronry  soon  equalled  in  extent  the  ancient  kingdom  of  David. 
The  laws,  language,  and  feudal  customs  of  the  Franks  were  introduced  ;  and 
two  orders  of  religious  knighthood  founded,  the  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  and 
the  Templars. 
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Though  the  object  and  conduct  of  the  seven  Crusades  have  been  universally 
condemned,  their  influence  on  Europe  was  highly  beneficial. 

(1)  Many  a  knight  who  assumed  the  cross  sold  for  ready  money  his  castle, 
lands,  and  cattle.     These  were  bought  for  the  most  part  by  wealthy  tradesmen, 
who  thus  raised  themselves  into  freedom  and  position. 

Others  who  refused  to  sell  their  fiefs,  let  parts  on  leases  to  their  serfs,  who 
"became  the  yeomen  of  the  middle  ages.  Labour  grew  into  demand ;  and 
"villains,"  working  for  hire,  rose  gradually  into  peasants  and  artisans. 

(2)  Experience  in  the  open  seas  wrought  a  vast  improvement  in  ship-building 
and  navigation ;  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  enlarged  the  knowledge  of 
history,  geography,  and  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences,  medicine  and  surgery, 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  indeed  almost  every  thing  that  conduces 
to  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  a  state. 
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(3)  Marts  were  established  in  various  parts  of  the  world  for  the  use  of  the 
Crusaders ;   and  commerce  was  developed  by  exports  and  imports,  and  the 
introduction  of  foreign  articles  and  inventions.      Wealth  soon  increased,  and 
the  power  of  wealth  raised  the  middle  class  into  a  third  estate. 

(4)  The  natural  result  of  commerce  and  manufactures  is  the  growth  of  large 
towns.     Large  towns  are  concentrated  wealth,  intelligence,  and  numbers  ;  and 
though  at  first  they  were  under  the  dominion  of  the  barons,  yet  were  they  always 
powerful,  and  their  strength  made  them  respected. 

(5)  Intercourse  with  other  nations  broke  down  many  a  rude  prejudice,  and 
a  personal  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Saracenic  civilization  introduced 
a  taste  for  luxuries  and  refinement.     Nothing  could  probably  have  civilized 
feudal  Europe  so  effectually  and  rapidly.     The  state  of  society  was  that  of 
youth,  when  activity  is  essential,  romance  the  dream  of  life,  and  adventure  the 
great  enjoyment.     These  the  crusades  supplied  ;  gave  vent  to  the  spirits  of  the 
times ;  and  taught  by  example  more  than  precept,  by  experience  rather  than 
by  rules. 

Such  were  its  social  and  civil  effects,  but  their  influence  on  the  spirit  of 
veneration  and  simple  faith  was  most  disastrous.  Infidelity,  religious  specula- 
tion, and  "philosophy  falsely  so  called"  overran  Europe  like  a  flood;  and 
though  the  Romish  church  was  the  head  and  front  of  the  movement,  the 
crusades,  without  doubt,  helped  in  no  small  degree  to  prepare  the  way  for 
Luther  and  his  reformation. 
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REIGNED  29  TEAKS.    FB.OM  1108  TO  1137.     Contemporary  with  Henry  I.  and  Stephen. 

Kingdom  included  little  else  than  the  5  cities  of  Paris,  Orleans,  Etampes,  Melun,  and  Com- 

pifigne,  with  their  respective  territories. 

The  northern  boundary  belonged  to  the  comte  de  Flandre ;  the  southern  to  the  counts 

of  Chartres  and  Blois,  Anjou  and  Tourraine  ;  the  east  to  the  comte  de  Champagne  and 

due  de  Bourgogne ;  and  the  west  to  the  due  de  Normandie  and  the  king  of  England. 
Married  twice.    First  a  sister  of  Hugues  de  Crecry,  whom  he  divorced.    Then  Adelaide, 

daughter  of  Hubert  count  of  Savoy. 
Issue.    Philippe,  who  died  before  his  father  ;  Louis  his  successor ;  and  5  other  sons.    Also 

one  daughter,  Constance,  the  grandmother  of  prince  Arthur,  whom  John  deprived  of 

the  throne. 
Minister.    Abb<§  Suger  till  1152. 

Louis  VI.  surnamed  the  Corpulent  (le  Gros)  had  been  associated 
with  his  father  on  the  throne  for  eight  years ;  he  was  active,  brave, 
talented,  and  enterprising;  prudent,  strictly  honest,  and  greatly 
beloved,  especially  by  the  poor,  whose  security  and  well-being  were 
bis  constant  care. 

With  this  monarch  began  a  new  era  of  royalty.  His  predecessors, 
since  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  had  been  merely  feudal  lords. 
Louis-le-Gros  was  something  more :  he  exercised,  over  and  above 
the  feudal  power,  an  authority  which  went  to  check  abuses,  protect 
the  weak,  and  make  the  crown  honoured  and  obeyed. 

It  was  this  struggle  of  royalty,  which  involved  him  in  war  with  his 
vassals,  and  induced  him  to  abolish  serfdom  on  his  own  estates,  and 
grant  corporate  rights  to  the  cities  under  his  jurisdiction.  A  greater 
degree  of  general  order  was  thus  secured,  while  a  new  element  in  the 
state  was  generated  by  the  foundation  of  a  free  burgher  class. 
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The  principal  crown  vassals  with  whom  he  contended  were  Hugnes  de  Cregy,  and 
the  lords  of  Montford,  Montlhery,  Montmorency,  Puiset,  and  Courcy. 

War  with  England  (1119).  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Philippe  I.  stirred  up  strife  with  William  I.  of  England ;  fomented 
the  unhappy  dissensions  between  him  and  his  family ;  and  encouraged 
Robert  to  usurp  the  dukedom  of  Normandy,  in  order  to  sever  it  from 
the  English  crown. 

William  Rufus,  to  secure  to  himself  the  peaceable  possession  of 
England,  consigned  the  dukedom  to  his  brother  Robert ;  but  Henri  I. 
resolved  to  win  it  back  again,  and  made  Robert  a  captive  for  life. 

Louis  VI.  now  interfered  on  behalf  of  William  Cliton,  Robert's  son, 
whom  he  placed  on  the  throne  of  Normandy;  but  Henry  crossed 
over  the  channel,  and  Louis  being  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Brenville, 
Normandy  was  confirmed  to  the  crown  of  England. 

The  peace  which  followed  was  but  of  short  duration,  Louis  renewed 
his  intrigues  in  favour  of  William  Cliton,  and  Henry  prevailed  on  his 
son-in-law,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  to  join  him  against  France. 

The  preparation  on  each  side  was  most  formidable.  Louis  brought 
into  the  field  as  many  as  200,000  men,  whose  ready  appearance 
afforded  the  first  instance  of  the  existence  of  a  common  national 
feeling  of  patriotism,  ready  to  respond  to  the  appeal  of  the  sovereign. 

The  Oriflamme  is  said  to  have  been  borne  aloft  for  the  first 
time  on  this  occasion  as  the  national  standard.  How  the  struggle 
would  have  terminated  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  happily  the  death  of 
the  German  emperor  put  an  end  to  the  projected  invasion ;  the 
French  vassals  returned  to  their  castles,  and  Louis  was  compelled 
to  make  peace  with  England,  never  again  interrupted  during  the 
rest  of  the  reign. 

The  sacred  banner  consisted  of  a  red  flag  mounted  on  a  gilt  staff.  The  loose  end  of 
the  flag  was  cut  into  three  tongues  resembling  flames,  between  each  of  which  was  a 
silk  tassel.  The  Oriflamme  was  simply  the  banner  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Denis.  When 
the  counts  of  Vexin  "became  possessed  of  the  Abbey,  it  passed  into  their  hands.  In 
1082  Philippe  I.  united  Yexin  to  the  crown,  and  the  Oriflamme  became  the  royal 
banner.  It  was  never  carried  to  the  field  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt  (1415). 

Death  of  the  Heir- Apparent  (1131).  It  was  customary  for 
the  Capetian  kings  to  associate  their  eldest  son  on  the  throne,  in  order 
to  secure  his  peaceable  succession.  Louis-le-Gros,  accordingly,  had 
his  son  Philippe  crowned ;  but  this  promising  young  man  was  killed 
two  years  afterwards  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 

It  appears  that  swine  were  allowed  to  range  about  the  streets  to 
clear  up  the  offal ;  and  as  Philippe  was  riding  through  Paris,  one  of 
these  troublesome  creatures  ran  under  his  horse's  heels,  and  caused 
the  fatal  accident.  The  king  was  greatly  grieved  at  the  loss  of  his 
son ;  fell  into  a  languishing  state ;  and  died  in  the  58th  year  of  his 
age  and  29th  of  his  reign. 
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CHARTERS     OF     COMMUNITY. 

THE    FOURTH    STEP    TOWARDS    CIVILIZATION. 

According  to  feudal  law,  towns  and  cities,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  soil, 
pertained  to  the  barons  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  together  with  their  houses  and 
shops,  were  the  property  of  the  liege  lord. 

No  citizen  could  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  without  the  lord's  consent, 
which  was  generally  obtained  by  a  sum  of  money.  And  as  the  townsmen  and 
all  they  possessed  belonged  to  their  feudal  superiors,  of  course  they  could  not 
bequeath  their  property  at  death  to  their  wives  and  children. 

Louis  VI.,  for  his  own  ends,  allowed  Laon  and  Amiens  to  form  themselves 
into  communes  or  associations  of  defence.  Other  towns  were  permitted  to 
purchase  the  same  privilege  ;  and  thus  the  feudal  lords  were  deprived  of  their 
strongest  and  wealthiest  supporters. 

As  soon  as  a  town  was  chartered  it  had  its  own  militia,  its  own  Guildhall 
(Ifotcl-de-ville),  its  own  magistrates  ;  its  belfry  or  tocsin  to  call  the  citizens  to 
arms  in  times  of  danger,  its  heraldic  arms,  and  its  bye-laws.  The  citizens 
were  free  to  marry  and  give  in  marriage,  to  acquire  and  bequeath  property, 
and  to  go  out  or  in  at  pleasure.  - 

These  were  mighty  privileges,  and  soon  produced  effects  of  amazing  impor- 
tance. The  free  towns  rapidly  increased  in  population ;  their  merchants 
became  wealthy  ;  and  their  moral  influence  or  numerical  strength  served  more 
than  anything  else  to  overawe  the  local  barons. 


NOMINALISTS     AND     REALISTS. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis-le-Gros  began  the  religious  controversy  between  the 
Nominalists  and  Realists,  which  for  more  than  three  centuries  occupied  the 
pens  of  the  learned,  and  not  unfrequently  led  to  insults  and  even  blows. 

Roselin  (1040 — 1120)  canon  of  Compiegne  [Con  -p$-enn~]  was  the  founder 
of  the  former  school ;  and  his  most  illustrious  disciples  are  Abelard,  William 
Occam,  Buridan,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Bishop  Berkley,  Condillac,  and  Dugald 
Stewart. 

Guillaume  de  Champeaux  [Ghe-yome  de  Sharn-po]  (1053 — 1129)  was 
the  founder  of  the  Realists ;  and  his  most  distinguished  followers  are  St. 
Anselm  of  Canterbury,  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Duns  Scotus. 

IT  The  substance  of  their  controversy  is  this  :  Roselin  said,  If  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  one  God,  they  cannot  be  three  distinct  persons,  but 
must  simply  be  three  names  of  the  same  being,  as  father,  son,  and  husband, 
are  three  distinct  names  of  any  man  who  has  a  family. 

The  Realists,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  the  Divine  Trinity  consists  of 
three  distinct  persons,  and  that  these  three  persons,  nevertheless,  constitute  but 
one  God. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  nominalism  is  another  phase  of  the  great  Arian, 
and  Sabellian*  heresies,  of  which  the  present  Socinians  are  a  branch. 

Abelard  (1079 — 1142)  though  educated  by  Guillaume  de  Champeaux,  was 
the  most  brilliant  advocate  of  his  opponents.  His  Introduction  to  Theology 
was  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  the  Council  of  Soissons  [Sivois-so'ng'],  but  the 
burning  of  his  book  did  not  allay  the  enthusiasm  which  his  lectures  excited. 

*  Arms  held  Christ  to  be  a  human  being  only,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  a  something  created 
by  His  power.  Neither  of  these,  therefore,  are  equal  to  God  in  nature  and  dignity. 

Sabellius  taught  that  Christ  (the  Word)  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  no  beings  at  all,  but 
merely  functions  or  operations  of  Deity,  as  light  and  heat  are  emanations  of  the  sun. 
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At  length  St.  Bernard  was  requested  to  appear  before  the  Council  of  Sens 
[Sanss]  to  argue  the  matter  with  Abelard.  The  Council  gave  its  verdict  in 
favour  of  the  abbot,  and  the  pope  condemned  Abelard  to  perpetual  silence. 

When  Aboard  was  about  40  years  of  age  the  canon  Fulbert  employed  him  to  give  lessons 
to  his  niece  Helo'ise,  a  young  lady  of  quality  22  years  his  junior.  A  violent  attachment 
sprang  up  between  master  and  pupil,  fatal  to  their  reputation  and  happiness.  After  much 
persecution  and  suffering  Abelard  erected  at  Troycs  an  oratory,  which  he  called  Paraclete, 
and  placed  Helo'ise  at  the  head  of  it.  Here  his  ashes  were  deposited  ;  but  in  1817,  the  remains 
of  both  Abelard  and  Heloi'se  were  removed  to  Pdi  e-la-Chaise  in  Paris,  and  buried  in  one 
sepulchre. 

Abelard  was  unquestionably  the  boldest  thinker  of  the  12th  century,  His  merits  are  not 
to  be  estimated  by  his  writings,  but  by  the  influence  of  his  public  disputations.  He  was  an 
orator,  logician,  philosopher,  mathematician,  theologian,  and  poet ;  but,  till  very  recently, 
the  memory  of  his  splendid  talents  was  wholly  eclipsed  by  the  romantic  story  of  his  guilty 
love. 

St.  Bernard  (1091— 1153)  abbot  of  Clairvaux  [<7tor-w],  called  the  "Last 
of  the  Fathers,"  the  ''Mellifluous  Doctor,"  the  "Oracle  of  the  Church,"  and 
the  "River  of  Paradise,"  was  certainly  the  foremost  man  of  the  age  ;  and  no 
one  could  have  been  selected  so  well  qualified  to  encounter  the  brilliant  and 
enthusiastic  Bretagne.  Several  of  his  works  are  still  extant,  and  show  an 
energetic,  lively,  elevated  style,  far  different  from  the  dry  pedantry  of  the 
prosy  schoolmen. 

St.  Bernard  founded  the  "Order  of  Bernardines"  or  reformed  Cistercians; 
and  before  he  died,  160  branches  were  associated  with  the  parent  monastery. 
All  sorts  of  handicraft  and  agricultural  operations  were  carried  on  by  the 
brethren  of  these  houses.  The  productions  not  required  by  the  communities 
Were  sold,  and  the  money  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  brethren. 

In  1145  St.  Bernard  was  charged  by  the  pope  to  advocate  a  new  Crusade ;  and 
such  was  his  success,  that  Louis  VII.  of  France,  and  Conrad  II.  of  Germany, 
were  both  induced  by  him  to  assume  the  cross.  But  the  issue  of  this  war  was 
most  disastrous  ;  above  a  million  perished  in  a  vain  attempt  to  take  Damascus. 

This  is  not  the  founder  of  the  hospice  on  mount  St.  Bernard.  St.  Bernard  of  France  was 
"born  at  Dijon,  at  the  close  of  the  llth  century;  but  the  St.  Bernard  who  founded  the 
hospice  was  born  in  Savoy,  about  a  century  sooner. 

LOUIS     VII.     LEJEUNE      (Tne  Foolish.) 

(So  called  from  his  extremely  impolitic  conduct.) 

REIGNED  43  YEARS.    FROM  1137  TO  1180.     Contemporary  with  Stephen  and  Henry  II. 

Kingdom.    He  inherited  through  his  wife  Eleonore,  the  vast  dukedom  of  Aquitaine,  which 

contained  17  modern  departments.     When  he  divorced  her  and  she  married  Henry  II., 

all  this  splendid  inheritance  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 
The  dominion  of  France  was  then  reduced  to  5  provinces  or  13  departments,  Artois, 

Picardie,  He  de  France,  Orleannais,  and  Berry,  while  Henry  possessed  Normaiidie, 

Marne,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Poitou,  Saintonge,  Angoumois,  and  Aquitaine,  equal  to  24 

departments. 
Married  thrice.     First  Ele"onore,  daughter  and  heir  of  Guillaume  due  d' Aquitaine.    Then 

Constance,  daughter  of  Alfonso  of  Castile.     And  lastly  Alice,  daughter  of  Thibaud, 

comte  de  Champagne. 
Issue  by  his  first  wife,  Marie  and  Alice ;  by  his  second,  Marguerite ;  and  by  his  third, 

Philippe,  Agnes,  and  Alice. 

Louis  VII.  interdicted  (1142).  Louis-le-Jeune  was  only 
18  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  began  his  reign  by  seeking 
to  control  the  power  of  the  clergy;  and  soon  an  event  occurred 
which  brought  him  into  direct  collision  with  the  pontiff : 

The  archbishop  of  Bourge  died;  and  Innocent  II.  nominated  a 
successor.  Louis  denied  his  right  to  "invest;"  and  the  pope,  in 
order  to  carry  his  point,  laid  him  under  an  interdict. 
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This  was  the  third  of  the  Capetian  kings  who  had  fallen  under  the 
ban  of  the  church.  Never  was  dynasty  more  devout,  jnore  deferential 
to  the  pope,  and  more  friendly  to  the  clergy ;  and  never  was  there  a 
race  of  kings  treated  with  such  rigour  and  injustice. 

The  Vitry  Disaster  (1143).  The  young  king  next  got  into 
trouble  with  Thibaud  [Tebo~\,  count  of  Champagne :  Thibaud's  sister 
had  married  the  comte  de  Vermandois ;  but  Louis  persuaded  him  to 
divorce  her,  and  ally  himself  with  the  queen's  sister. 

The  count  of  Champagne,  to  resent  this  interference,  stirred  up  a 
rebellion  against  the  king ;  and  Louis,  to  punish  the  revolt,  set  fire 
to  the  castle  of  Vitry.  The  flames  spread  to  the  town.  The  inhabi- 
tants, in  their  panic,  fled  to  the  church  for  refuge.  The  church 
caught  fire  ;  and  1300  persons  were  burnt  to  death. 

The  king  heard  the  shrieks  of  the  poor  sufferers,  and  saw  several 
of  their  mangled  bodies,  which  so  horrified  him  that  he  gave  up  the 
war,  and  made  peace  with  the  count. 

Second  Crusade  (1146 — 1149).  Soon  after  the  disaster  at 
Vitry,  news  reached  France  that  Edessa,  in  Syria,  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Mussulmans ;  that  30,000  Christians  had  been 
massacred ;  and  20,000  more  reduced  to  slavery. 

All  Europe  was  in  consternation.  A  cry  of  vengeance  rose  on 
every  side.  And  St.  Bernard,  the  "  oracle  of  France,"  called  upon 
the  faithful  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  cross. 

Louis-le-Jeune,  to  atone  for  the  disaster  of  Vitry,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  100,000  men ;  and,  joined  by  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
departed  for  the  Holy  Land. 

These  two  were  the  first  monarchs  who  engaged  personally  in  the 
Crusades.  Suger  [Su-zja],  the  minister,  strongly  protested  against 
the  king's  going,  but  Louis  was  obstinate,  and  Suger  was  left  regent. 

More  than  half  of  this  fine  army  was  lost  in  the  defiles  cf  Laodicea. 
With  the  remaining  portion  Louis  attempted  several  expeditions,  in 
all  of  which  he  failed.  At  length  he  reached  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
but  only  as  a  pilgrim  ;  and  after  having  paid  his  vows,  returned  home 
with  the  prestige  of  his  name,  both  as  a  monarch  and  knight,  wholly 
destroyed. 

Eleonore  divorced  (1152).  This  misadventure  soured  his 
temper ;  estranged  the  minds  of  his  nobles ;  and  made  him  despised 
by  his  wife,  a  very  haughty,  ambitious  woman. 

After  a  time,  both  agreed  to  a  separation ;  and  Eleonore,  six  weeks 
afterwards,  married  young  Henry  Plantagenet,  lord  of  Normandy, 
Maine,  and  Anjou,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  England  the  year 
following. 

Nothing  could  possibly  have  happened  more  impolitic  on  the  part 
of  Louis  than  this.  Eleonore  carried  with  her  Poitou  and  Aquitaine, 
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which  were  added  to  the  dominions  of  Henry,  already  far  too  powerful 
for  the  interest  of  France. 

Suger  most  strenuously  opposed  the  divorce,  but  to  no  purpose ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  same  month,  this  wise  counsellor  died. 

Suger  (1092 — 1152)  was  born  of  poor  parents,  but  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  ministers  of  France,  and  was  called  the  Father  of  his  country  for  his  wise 
administration,  strict  justice,  and  true  patriotism.  He  wrote  a  Life  of  Louis  VII. , 
and  was  founder  of  the  Great  Chronicles  of  St.  Denis. 

Close  of  the  Reign  of  LoiliS  VII.  When  Henry  II. 
ascended  the  throne  of  England,  war  broke  out  between  him  and 
Louis,  with  little  or  no  advantage  on  either  sides.  At  last  a 
reconciliation  took  place ;  and  Louis  took  a  voyage  to  Canterbury, 
to  visit  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket. 

On  his  return  he  was  attacked  with  paralysis;  and  died  in  the 
60th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  43rd  of  his  reign. 

Louis  VII.  was  surnamed  le  Jeune,  because  he  was  no  better  than 
a  child  in  all  that,  constituted  worldly  policy  and  kingly  craft : 

His  leaving  his  kingdom  to  conduct  an  absurd  expedition  to  the 
Holy  land  was  perfectly  puerile  ; 

His  divorcing  Eleonore,  and  giving  up  the  two  provinces  of  Poitou 
and  Aquitaine,  were  jeune  and  most  disastrous  to  France ; 

His  going  to  Palestine  by  land  rather  than  by  sea,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  best  counsellors,  was  more  like  an  obstinate  headstrong 
boy,  than  a  wise  and  prudent  monarch. 

In  his  wars  with  Henry  of  England  he  was  guilty  of  several  acts 
of  short-sighted  perfidy,  which  failed  in  every  instance,  and  were 
puerile  both  in  conception  and  execution. 

On  the  whole,  though  an  amiable  man,  he  was  without  any  talent 
for  governing.  Whatever  he  undertook,  he  spoiled,  not  from  mis- 
conduct, but  from  want  of  common  prudence,  manly  energy,  and  that 
worldly  wisdom  which  experience  generally  confers. 

Theflcurs-de-lis  were  adopted  in  this  reign  as  the  symbol  of  the  French  monarchy. 
The  royal  standard  was  thickly  charged  with  them,  but  subsequently  the  number  was 
reduced  to  three.  The  origin  and  signification  of  the  emblem  are  both  unknown. 
Some  think  the  fleur  is  an  iris,  others  assert  it  to  be  the  head  of  a  lance,  and  others 
again  contend  it  to  be  designed  for  a  bee ;  more  probably  it  represents  blossoming  flag 
or  the  reed  placed,  instead  of  sceptre,  in  the  hands  of  the  early  Frankish  kings  at 
their  proclamation. 

REVIVAL    OF    THE     CIVIL    LAW. 

THE  FIFTH   STEP  TOWARDS   MODERN   CIVILIZATION. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis-le-Jeune  was  discovered  a  copy  of  the  Institutes,  or 
Laws  of  Justinian  the  Roman  emperor ;  a  discovery  which  soon  exercised  a 
mighty  influence  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 

From  this  moment,  the  civil  law  became  the  great  study  of  the  learned. 
Colleges  were  erected  in  various  parts  of  Christendom  for  instruction  in 
Roman  jurisprudence  ;  monapchs  vied  with  each  other  in  conferring  honours 
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on  its  professors  ;  the  feudal  laws  were  compiled  and  reduced  into  a  system  ; 
and  the  "  Imperial  Law,"  that  is  the  Code  of  Justinian,  was  the  rule  of  all 
tribunals. 

Previous  to  thi?  discovery  only  one  study,  that  of  arms,  had  been  open  to 
the  laity  ;  and  only  one  subject,  that  of  religious  controversy,  had  occupied  the 
more  active  spirits  of  the  clergy  ;  but  when  the  influence  of  the  Roman  law 
was  felt,  and  the  conduct  of  legal  business  committed  to  persons  trained  for 
the  profession,  a  new  order  of  men  began  to  acquire  consideration. 

Judges  and  pleaders  were  honoured  with  the  orders  of  knighthood ;  and 
students  in  the  colleges  received  various  "degrees  in  arms,"  and  were  termed 
soldiers  of  law  or  letters. 

A  new  opening  was  thus  made  for  distinction  ;  and  gave  rise  to  such  an 
ardent  spirit  of  inquiry,  that  ingenuity  and  invention  were  tortured  into 
activity. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this  new  study.  It 
supplied  a  want  which  had  been  long  felt,  but  which  nothing  had  hitherto 
supplied. 

Previous  to  this  discovery,  resentment  was  the  rule  of  justice  ;  and  trial  by 
combat,  ordeals,  or  appeals  to  God,  were  the  general  methods  of  procedure. 

The  civil  law  taught  men  that  the  chief  end  of  punishment  is  either  to  reform 
the  offender,  or  to  deter  others  from  committing  the  same  offence  ;  that  laws, 
in  order  to  be  useful,  must  be  certain  in  their  operation  ;  that  the  way  to  dis- 
cover guilt  is  by  the  exercise  of  reason,  and  the  testimony  of  witnesses  ;  and 
that  for  this  purpose  men  must  be  trained  to  balance  evidence. 

Hence  the  appointment  of  magistrates,  pleaders,  and  juries ;  and  hence  a 
scale  of  punishment  proportioned  to  the  gravity  of  the  offence. 
The  steps  of  improvement  in  jurisprudence  were  as  follows : — 

(1)  The  payment  of  a  fine  by  way  of  satisfaction  to  the  injured  person.    The  fine  was  first 
awarded  by  voluntary  agreement,  next  by  arbiters,  and  then  by  appointed  judges. 
The  prohibition  of  further  hostilities  after  the  offended  party  had  accepted  compensation. 
The  punishment  by  a  civil  magistrate  of  the  person  who  renewed  hostilities. 
The  jurisdiction  of  feudal  lords. 
The  power  of  removing  a  cause  to  a  superior  court. 

I  6)  The  appointment  of  bailiffs  with  royal  authority. 

I  7)  Fixing  the  locality  of  the  king's  court,  and  its  time  of  sessions. 
(8)  The  appointment  of  circuit  judges. 

HISTORY    OF    FRENCH     POETRY. 

PART     I. — TROUBADOURS      AND      TROUVERE8. 

Langue  d'oc  and  Langue  d'oil.*  The  earliest  known  inhabitants  of 
France  were  Celts,  who  spoke  the  Celtic  language.  When  the  Romans  reduced 
Gaul  to  a  province,  the  aboriginal  language  became  deeply  imbued  with  Latin  ; 
and  this  mixed  language  was  called  Romance,  a  term  applied  to  all  the  Latinized 
languages  of  Europe,  as  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  &c.,  as  well  as  French. 

1  When  the  Franks  and  other  German  tribes  poured  into  Gaul,  they  brought 
with  them,  of  course,  their  different  dialects  of  German  or  Tudesque,  which 
soon  formed  another  element  in  the  language ;  and  this  ' '  Germanized  Romance  " 
was  called  Walloon.-)? 

As  by  far  the  larger  number  of  Franks  settled  north  of  the  Loire,  the  German 
element  was  hardly  known  to  the  inhabitants  south  of  that  river.  Hence  the 
people  of  Gaul  for  many  centuries  spoke  two  languages,  as  different  as  Scotch 
and  English :  those  south  of  the  Loire  spoke  Romance,  while  those  further 
north  spoke  Walloon. 

*  Pronounce  Larn-g5  doc,  Larn-gS  doe,  the  g  as  in  "  get." 

t  Walloon  or  Waelchs  is  the  German  for  Oalli  (Latin),  and  Galatai  (Greek),  classic  forms 
•f  the  word  Keltai  (Celts).  Our  word  Welch  is  the  same. 
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Now  ihe  Romance  word  for  "yes"  is  oc,  and  the  Walloon  word  oil  (o-e). 
Hence  the  former  is  called  le  langue  cCoc,  and  the  latter  le  langue  d'oil.  The 
langue  d'oc  is  now  a  mere  patois,  like  our  Somersetshire  and  Cornish  dialects  ; 
but  the  langue  d'oil  has  been  polished  into  the  modern  Parisian  French. 

Troubadours  (llth,  12th,  13th  centuries)  were  the  Provengals  [Pro-vancc- 
arl]  or  minstrels  of  the  south  of  France.  They  made  their  first  appearance  in 
the  reign  of  Louis-le-Jeune,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  authors  of 
modern  Europe  who  employed  their  native  tongue  for  composition. 

Before  the  appearance  of  these  rhymers,  Latin  was  the  only  medium  of  lite- 
rature ;  not  from  pedantry,  but  necessity  ;  for  the  language  of  the  people  was 
so  crude  and  uncertain,  so  split  into  dialects,  so  poor  and  constantly  changing, 
that  no  author  could  make  use  of  it. 

The  poetry  of  the  Provengals  or  Troubadours  was  of  two  sorts,  chanzos  or 
poems  of  love  and  gallantry,  and  sirventes  or  lays  of  chivalry  and  war.  The 
former  had  a  subdivision  called  the  tenson  (or  contension),  a  poetical  dialogue, 
not  unlike  those  eclogues  of  Virgil  in  which  two  or  more  shepherds  contend 
together  in  song, 

The  origin  of  these  "tensons"  is  as  follows  :  After  the  public  jousts  were 
over,  the  lady  of  the  castle  opened  her  "  court  of  love,"  in  which  the  comba- 
tants contended,  not  with  spear  and  shield,  but  with  harp  and  song. 

Some  knight  of  the  party  stepped  forward,  and  challenged  any  one  present  to 
a  combat  of  poetry  ;  another  knight  accepted  the  challenge  ;  the  two  sang 
upon  some  given  subject  ;  and  the  castle-lady  acted  as  umpire. 

Jongleurs.  As  it  was  by  no  means  the  case  that  every  poet  was  a  musi- 
cian in  those  days,  any  more  than  in  our  own,  a  class  of  minstrels,  called 
jongleurs,  or  players  on  the  jongleur  (a  sort  of  guitar  or  hurdy-gurdy)  arose, 
and  accompanied  those  troubadours  who  chose  to  employ  them. 

When  the  cruel  wars  against  the  Albigenses  laid  desolate  the  castles  of  the 

hatred,  terror,  and  fright, 
cleurs  remained  behind. 


conjuring ;  some 

had  no  poetry  in  them,  and  tried  to  earn  a  living  by  antics  and  feats  of  prowess ; 
others  introduced  whatever  they  thought  would  amuse  and  bring  the  best  har- 
vest ;  so  that  in  a  short  time,  the  player  on  the  jongleur  became  the  common, 
juggler,  or  person  skilled  in  sleight  of  hand. 

Trouveres*  [trou-vair]  (12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries).  Posterior  by  at 
least  a  hundred  years  to  the  provenc,al  poets,  were  the  Trouveres  of  Normandy 
and  north  of  France  generally.  The  language  they  employed  was  the  Walloon, 
or  langue  d'oil,  which  bears  the  same  analogy  to  modern  French  as  the  language 
of  Chaucer  to  modern  English. 

The  Norman  poets  were  not  writers  of  songs  and  ballads,  madrigals  and 
canzonets,  like  the  southerners,  but  of  satires  and  romances,  tales  of  knavery 
and  adventure,  legends  and  historical  anecdotes.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Mar- 
mion,"  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  "Rokeby,"  and  so  on,  are  excellent  imitations 
of  the  Trouvere  minstrelsy. 

This  class  of  poetry  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  cycles  :  The  first  in 
which  the  element  of  the  story  was  historical,  and  referred  to  the  achievement 
of  some  Gothic,  Frankish,  or  Burgundian  hero.  The  second  embodied  the  tra- 
ditions of  Charlemagne,  and  the  achievements  of  his  paladins.  The  third  took 
up  the  traditions  of  British  story,  such  as  the  fabulous  Brut  or  Brutus,  King 
Arthur  and  his  knights  of  the  round  table,  King  Horn,  and  so  on. 

*  The  meaning  of  Troubadour  and  Trouvdre  is  identical.  The  former  is  derived  from  the 
Provencal  verb  troubar,  pronounced  trouver  in  the  Walloon  dialect,  and  meaning  "  to  invent." 
Our  word  "  poet"  signifies  the  same  thing,  and  comes  from  a  Greek  verb  which  means  "  to 
make  "  or  "  create," 
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Somewhat  later  followed  the  metrical  tales  about  A  lexander,  written  in  long 
verse,  of  twelve  or  thirteen  syllables  to  the  line.  From  the  employment  of 
this  sort  of  verse,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  the  subject  of  Alexander,  verses 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  syllables  came  to  be  called  Alexandrines. 

Lastly  came  the  allegorical  romances,  long  tedious  didactic  poems,  in  which 
all  the  virtues,  vices,  and  passions  were  represented  as  allegorical  personages, 
as  in  Bunyan's  Pilgrim  and  Spencer's  Fairy  Queen. 

By  far  the  most  celebrated  of  these  poems  is  the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  begun 
by  Guillaume  de  Lorris,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  con- 
cluded by  Jean  de  Meung,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth. 

This  poem  was  received  with  boundless  enthusiasm  ;  and  for  a  whole  century 
strongly  influenced  the  literature  of  Europe.  It  was  at  once  a  romance  and 
allegory,  of  dreary  length  ;  but  enlivened  here  and  there  by  allegorical  portraits 
drawn  with  vivacity  and  spirit,  strokes  of  satire,  and  lessons  of  practical 
wisdom. 

The  continuation  by  Meung  is  much  more  pretentious  than  the  former  part, 
as  it  abounds  in  classical  allusions,  and  introduces  a  fund  of  learning  ;  but  it 
is  deformed  by  much  ribaldry  and  coarseness. 

Fabliaux  [Fah-ble-o]  (1150-1350).  More  striking  still  than  any  of  the 
preceding  is  that  vast  collection  of  French  poetry  called  Fabliaux,  almost 
exclusively  the  production  of  the  provinces  north  of  the  Loire,  and  chiefly 
written  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis. 

They  were  short  fables  or  tales  in  verse,  many  of  which  have  been  drama- 
tized ;  but  perhaps  the  best  known  are  the  tale  of  Reynard  the  Fox  and  Parnell's 
Hermit. 

These  compositions  differ  greatly  in  character  from  those  9f  the  Provenjals 
[Pro-vance-arl].  The  southern  poets  were,  for  the  most  part,  knights  and 
nobles  ;  their  style  was  elevated  and  imposing,  their  theme  chivalry  or  love. 
The  Fabliaux  poets,  on  the  other  hand,  were  generally  men  of  low  degree, 
wandering  minstrels  who  earned  their  living  by  song.  No  doubt  some  of  them 
were  men  of  keen  observation  and  vigorous  minds,  but  they  were  not  gentle- 
men. They  were  always  welcome  guests,  but  never  honoured  ones. 

Experiencing  every  extreme  of  life,  sometimes  they  helped  to  beguile  the 
tedium  of  a  baronial  feast ;  at  another  time  they  sat  down  in  the  wayside  hut, 
or  roamed  .like  vagrants,  harp  in  hand,  picking  up  whatever  charity  bestowed. 

The  subjects  chosen  by  these  minstrels  were  chiefly  familiar  incidents  of 
knavery  or  intrigue,  Asiatic  legends  connected  with  the  crusades,  or  family 
traditions. 

The  best  that  has  come  down  to  our  knowledge  is  the  fabliau  of  Aucassin  and 
Nicolette,  tender  and  natural,  full  of  interesting  situations,  and  very  far  supe- 
rior to  the  greater  part  of  the  more  elaborate  romances. 

These  several  rhymers  flourished  for  about  three  centuries,  and  then  died  out 
so  completely  that  their  productions  were  ranked  amongst  those  of  the  dead 
languages  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  of  all  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  minstrels  crowded  into  this  period,  not  one  single  master-spirit  arose, 
whose  name  and  works,  like  those  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Dante  [Darn-ty], 
have  survived  the  wreck  of  time. 

Latin  Hymns.  Contemporary  with  the  Fabliaux  [Fah-ble-o],  were  the 
Monkish  hymns,  written  in  rhyme  in  bastard  Latin.  Some  of  them,  as  the 
JStabat  Mater  and  Dies  irce,  are  extremely  pathetic  and  awful ;  others,  as  the 
Jam  mcesta  and  Ave  Maris  Stella,  are  less  awful,  but  not  less  beautiful. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  middle  age  was  unpoetical.     There  was  a  vast 
amount  of  poetry,  but  none  stands  out  very  prominently,  and  less  still  is  iden- 
tified with  any  particular  names. 
Dies  Irce  ia  attributed  to  Thomas  de  Celano,  who  lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  13th  century. 
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CELEBRITIES  IN  THE  REEGN  OF  LOUIS  VII.  LE  JEUNE. 

In  this  reign  lived  two  men  whose  works  had  a  mighty  influence  for  many 
centuries  upon  the  religious  world,  though  in  widely  different  ways  :  Pierre 
"Waldo,  the  Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation  in  France,  and  Pierre  Lombard, 
archbishop  of  Paris. 

Pierre  Waldo  (1120 — 1179),  a  native  of  Lyons,  having  amassed  a  large 
fortune  by  merchandise,  retired  from  business,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
acts  of  piety  and  devotion. 

He  taught  that  the  laity  might  conduct  the  offices  of  religion  as  well  as  the 


keys  of  heaven  ;  and  that  he  never  received  them  from  St.  Peter. 

Opinions  so  heretical  soon  called  down  the  resentment  of  the  Roman  hierarchy. 
Persecution  ensued  ;  and  Waldo  with  his  disciples  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge 
in  the  mountains  of  Dauphine  [Do-phe-ney]  and  Piedmont,  where  a  considerable 
number  of  them  survive  to  the  present  day. 

Pierre  Waldo  translated  the  Bible  into  Romance ;  and  the  Waldenses  have  always  been 
noted  for  their  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scripture. 

Pierre  Lombard  (1100 — 1164)  may  be  called  the  founder  of  that  hair- 
splitting theology,  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  schoolmen  all  the  latter 
half  of  the  middle  ages  ;  not  that  he  was  the  first  to  divert  the  taste  of  ecclesi- 
astics from  the  study  of  the  Fathers  to  metaphysical  speculations,  but  that  he 
was  the  first  to  compile,  in  his  book  of  Sentences,  the  leading  arguments  of  the 
questions,  and  to  support  them  by  quotations  from  the  Fathers.  The  ' '  Book 
of  Sentences"  is  a  complete  body  of  scholastic  divinity,  so  well  arranged,  and 
so  clearly  set  forth,  that  it  was  universally  adopted  by  students  as  their  hand- 
book of  divinity ;  and  as  many  as  244  commentators  have  written  annotations 
upon  it. 

.Amongst  these  commentators  may  be  mentioned  St.  Bonaventure,  called  the  Seraphic 
doctor ;  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  Angelic  doctor;  Guillaume  Durand,  the  Most  Resolute  doctor, 
&c.,  &c. 

Pierre  Lombard  has  furthermore  deserved  well,  for  introducing  into  the  Paris 
University  the  degrees  of  bachelor,  licentiate,  and  doctor,  for  students  in 
divinity.  This  learned  foundation  soon  after  became  the  principal  divinity 
school  in  Europe  ;  and  was  appealed  to,  not  unfrequently,  to  decide  questions  of 
dispute  and  points  of  difficulty. 

The  Three  Periods  of  Scholastic  Divinity. 

Scholastic  Divinity  had  three  periods,  the  Ancient,  Middle,  and  !N"ew. 

(1)  The  Ancient  began  under   Abelard   and  his   disciple   Lombard  ;    and 

remained  in  vogue  for  a  hundred  years.     In  this  period  it  was  pithy 
and  logical. 

(2)  The  Middle  began  under  Albertus- Magnus,    who  published  21  folio 

volumes.     His  disciple  Thomas  Aquinas  published  17  more.     In  this 
period  it  was  subtile  and  frivolous. 

(3)  The  Third  period  dates  from  Durandus,  bishop  of  Meaux  (Mo),  a  man  of 

considerable  wit  and  genius.     The  whole  mass  of  school  divinity  is 
held  in  very  low  esteem  (seep.  185.  J 

Schoolmen,  so  called  because  they  taught  in  the  schools  established  by  Charlemagne. 
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PHILIPPE     II.    AUGUSTE. 

EKIGXF.D  43  YEARS.    FROM  1180  TO  1223.    AIMS  AT  ABSOLUTE  AUTHORITY. 
Contemporary  with  Henry  IL,  Richard  I.,  John,  and  Henry  III. 

Kingdom.    All  that  belonged  to  the  crown  at  the  accession  of  this  king  was  about  five  modern 

departments. 

1180  Artois  added  by  marriage.    It  was  again  alienated  in  1477,  and  finally  reunited  in  1678. 
1185  Amie'nois  (i.e.  Amiens  and  its  immediate  environs)  added  by  conquest ;  in  1435  it  was 

attached  to  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  finally  united  to  the  crown  in  1477. 
1198  Auvergne  added  by  confiscation,  but  not  finally  attached  to  the  crown  till  1610. 
1^04  Normandie  added  by  confiscation.    The  English  held  it  from  1346  to  1450;  but  in  1468 
it  was  finally  united  to  the  kingdom  of  France. 

• Touraine,  Anjou,  and  Maine  confiscated,  but  not  definitely  attached  to  the  crown 

till  1584. 
1205  Poitou  added  by  conquest,  but  not  definitely  till  1432. 

Berry  added  to  the  crown  by  conquest. 

1215  Vermandois  and  Valois  added  by  conquest;  but  from  1240  to  1392  the  latter  was  an 

appanage. 
Harried  thrice.    First  Isabelle,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Hainault.    Next  Ingelburge,  sister 

of  Knute  VI.  of  Denmark,  whom  he  divorced.    Lastly  Agnes  de  Me"ranie. 
Issue.    By  his  first  wife,  Louis  who  succeeded  him.    By  his  third  wife,  Philippe  comte  de 

Namur. 

Residence.    The  Louvre,  &c, 

History  of  the  reign.    Capefigue's  "  Histoire."     Rigord  his  historiographer  began  a  history 
of  his  patron,  which  was  continued  by  Guillaume  le  Breton. 

Philippe  II.,  surnamed  Auguste,  from  the  month  of  August  in 
•which  he  was  born,  was  one  of  the  greatest  princes  that  ever  reigned, 
and  by  far  the  wisest  and  most  powerful  of  all  the  monarchs  of  France, 
since  the  death  of  Charlemagne. 

He  was  tall,  well-formed,  handsome,  and  of  fair  complexion ;  but 
bronzed  by  exposure  and  manly  exercise.  His  nose  was  slightly 
aquiline,  his  chin  rather  prominent,  his  eyes  blue  and  very  keen,  but 
set  too  near  together.  His  general  physiognomy  clearly  indicated  a 
quick  sagacity  and  resolute  temper. 

In  manners  he  was  affable  but  very  hasty.  He  was  steady  and 
persevering,  pious  and  charitable ;  but  wholly  unscrupulous  when 
any  political  advantage  was  to  be  gained,  ambitious  to  excess,  and 
eager  to  amass  money. 

The  main  objects  of  his  reign  were  to  reconstruct  the  kingdom, 
and  elevate  the  royal  power  and  dignity. 

His  great  obstacle  was  Henry  II.  of  England,  an  able,  energetic, 
persevering,  and  politic  prince,  an  excellent  warrior,  and  better 
tactitian,  who  had  every  advantage  of  position,  experience,  wealth, 
and  numbers  ;  and  who  possessed  even  in  France  far  more  territory, 
vassals,  soldiers,  and  power,  than  the  king  himself.  So  long  as 
Henry  lived,  the  efforts  of  Philippe  were  of  very  little  avail ;  but  after 
the  death  of  "  Curtmantle,"  he  had  to  cope  first  with  the  Lion 
Richard,  and  then  with  John. 

The  former  of  these  was  the  most  daring,  reckless,  and  passion-led 
adventurer  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  it  was  then  that  the  calm  cool 
temperament  of  the  French  Augustus,  his  patience,  craft,  and  perse- 
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verance,  began  to  make  head  by  petty  acquisitions,  encroachments, 
and  victories. 

John  was  a  braggart  and  coward,  knave  and  coxcomb,  passionate, 
debauched,  indolent,  deceitful,  and  a  tyrant.  With  him  Philippe 
played  to  every  advantage  ;  and  won  to  France,  with  little  difficulty, 
Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  Poitou,  and  Touraine. 

The  course  of  these  several  struggles  composes  the  history  of  this 
long  reign ;  though  other  events  of  stirring  interest,  such  as  the  third 
and  fourth  crusades,  the  extirpation  of  the  Albigenses  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  capital,  marched  on  with  con- 
temporaneous strides. 

Third  Crusade  (1188).  The  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
was  overthrown  by  Saleh-Eddin  (Saladin)  sultan  of  Egypt;  but  its 
internal  condition  had  long  prepared  it  for  ruin. 

Its  three  last  sovereigns  had  been  singularly  unsuitable.  They 
were  Baldwin  IV.,  a  leper ;  Sybilla,  his  sister ;  Baldwin  V.,  a  child; 
Gay  of  Lusignan,  a  coward;  and  Raymond  count  of  Tripoli,  a  traitor. 

The  rapid  conquests  of  Saladin  spread  grief  and  consternation 
through  all  Christendom ;  and,  by  order  of  pope  Clement  III.,  a  new 
crusade  was  everywhere  recommended. 

The  three  greatest  sovereigns  of  Europe,  Richard  I.  of  England, 
Frederick  Barbarossa  of  Germany,  and  Philippe-Auguste  of  France, 
assumed  the  cross  on  this  occasion.  The  preparations  were  gigantic, 
but  the  effects  produced  ill-corresponded  with  the  general  expectation. 

Frederick  lost  his  life  by  fever  caught  from  bathing  in  the  Orontes. 
Philippe,  jealous  of  the  king  of  England,  abandoned  him,  under  the 
plea  of  ill-health ;  and  Richard,  though  he  performed  prodigies  of 
valour,  was  glad  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  sultan,  simply  stipulating 
that  pilgrims  should  be  allowed  to  visit  the  Holy  City  free  of  impost 
or  toll. 

Philippe-Auguste,  on  his  return  to  France,  most  dishonourably 
attacked  Normandy,  during  the  absence  of  king  Richard ;  instigated 
John  to  usurp  the  throne  of  England ;  and  offered  enormous  bribes 
to  Henry  VI.  of  Germany  to  detain  the  Lion-hearted  monarch  prisoner. 
Richard  returned  unexpectedly  to  England;  reduced  his  brother 
to  submission ;  and  avenged  himself  on  Philippe ;  but,  in  the  course 
of  five  years,  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  a  petty  fort  in  Poitou  (1199). 

Philippe  II.  was  surnamed  The  Magnanimous,  but  his  conduct  all  throughout  this 
infamous  transaction,  must  exclude  him  for  ever  from  any  claim  to  such  a  title. 

Philippe  II.  interdicted  (1200).  On  the  death  of  Isabelle, 
his  first  wife,  Philippe  married  by  proxy  Ingelburge  the  sister  of  Knute 
VI.,  king  of  Denmark ;  but  when  she  reached  Paris,  he  felt  so  strong 
an  aversion  to  her,  that  he  convoked  a  synod  of  his  clergy  to  annul 
the  contract. 
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It  so  happened  that  Innocent  III.  was  elected  pope  about  this  time ; 
a  man  of  powerful  mind,  indomitable  obstinacy  of  purpose,  great 
boldness  of  spirit,  and  revered  by  the  clergy. 

Rome  had  for  centuries  been  stretching  out  her  hands  into  all  the 
kingdoms  round  about  to  snatch  away  their  royal  prerogatives ;  and 
this  was  a  good  opportunity  for  her  to  humble  the  proud  crown  of 
France,  and  put  it  under  the  sandal  of  St.  Peter. 

Philippe,  however,  was  a  haughty  independent  spirit.  He  not  only 
divorced  Ingelburge  without  consulting  Rome,  but  actually  married 
Agnes-de-M6ranie,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached. 

A  contest  between  such  a  pope  and  such  a  monarch  could  not  fail 
to  be  desperate  ;  and  so  indeed  it  proved. 

The  pope  timed  his  attack  with  wonderful  astuteness.  It  was 
when  Philippe  and  his  bride  were  gone  in  state  to  attond  a  public 
tournament.  All  the  bravest  knights  of  the  realm  were  present, 
and  a  crowd  of  gentry  and  citizens  almost  without  number. 

In  the  midst  of  the  games,  the  cardinal  of  St.  Marie,  with  a  long 
train  of  ecclesiastics  marched  through  the  lists  to  the  royal  pavilion, 
and  insolently  rebuked  the  king  for  putting  away  his  wife  and  living 
in  adultery. 

Philippe,  mad  with  rage,  started  from  his  throne ;  and  waving  his 
warder,  broke  up  the  games.  The  queen  fainted ;  the  knights  cried 
shame  on  the  cardinal;  and  the  ecclesiastics  were  driven  off  amidst 
the  taunts  and  menaces  of  the  crowd. 

The  king,  of  course,  refused  to  obey  the  pontifical  mandate ;  and 
the  pope,  without  further  delay,  excommunicated  him,  and  placed  the 
kingdom  under  an  interdict. 

The  anathema  was  read  in  all  the  churches  of  France  :  "  May  he 
be  cursed  in  the  city,  in  the  field,  and  in  the  highway,  in  living  and 
in  dying.  Cursed  in  his  offspring,  in  his  flocks,  and  in  his  people. 
Let  no  man  call  him  brother,  or  bid  him  God  speed.  Let  all  men 
flee  from  him  while  living ;  let  no  consolation  attend  his  death-bed ; 
and  let  his  corpse  lie  unburied  in  the  high-road  to  whiten  in  the 
wind.  Cursed  be  he  on  the  earth,  and  cursed  under  the  earth ;  in 
the  life  that  now  is,  and  in  that  which  is  to  come." 

Such  were  the  words  of  excommunication ;  and  as  the  curse  was 
ended,  all  the  candles  and  lamps  were  suddenly  extinguished,  and  the 
congregation  had  to  grope  their  way  out  in  the  dark. 

The  interdict  extended  to  the  whole  kingdom :  All  churches  were 
closed ;  all  crucifixes  and  images  of  saints  were  laid  in  ashes,  and 
covered  with  sackcloth;  all  religious  services  were  suspended; 
and  the  nation  was  treated  as  an  outcast,  till  Philippe  consented 
to  put  away  Agnes,  and  acknowledge  Ingelburge  to  be  his  lawful 
wile. 
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It  is  impossible,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  a  protestant  country, 
to  realize  the  full  extent  of  this  judgment.  In  those  days  the  people 
believed  the  curse  of  the  church  to  be  the  curse  of  God ;  and  felt 
most  keenly  the  privation  of  every  religious  ceremony. 

There  was  no  matin  or  evening  prayer;  no  Sabbath  with  its 
accustomed  service ;  no  church  festivals ;  and  no  religious  rites. 
The  new-born  child  was  not  baptized ;  the  young  could  not  be 
married ;  there  was  no  eucharist  for  the  sick  ;  no  holy  oil  nor  abso- 
lution for  the  dying ;  no  burial  in  consecrated  ground  for  the  dead. 

Every  morning,  noon,  and  night,  in  every  relationship  of  life,  the 
curse  made  itself  felt.  Religious  habits,  which  had  become  a  part  of 
the  regular  routine  of  daily  duties,  were  snapped  asunder  in  a  moment. 

The  whole  kingdom  was  in  revolt,  and  Agnes  felt  it  no  use  to 
resist.  With  noble  self-denial  she  voluntarily  withdrew;  the  king 
sent  a  letter  of  submission  to  the  pontiff;  and  the  ban  was  with- 
drawn. 

No  language  can  express  the  joy  which  now  spread  over  the 
face  of  France.  The  whole  land  rang  with  acclamations.  And 
so  crowded  were  the  churches  to  hear  the  absolution,  that  hundreds 
were  trampled  to  death  in  their  struggle  for  admission. 

Agnes,  however,  did  not  outlive  the  shock.  She  retired  to  one  of 
the  royal  residences,  and  died  a  few  months  afterwards  of  a  broken 
heart  (1201). 

From  this  moment  Philippe  resolved  so  to  strengthen  the  power  of 
the  crown,  that  no  pontiff  ever  afterwards  should  dare  to  repeat  the 
same  offence. 

Another  of  Philippe's  titles  was  Th.e  Gift  of  God,  but  how  those  who  bestowed  it  can 
reconcile  it  with  this  passage  of  his  life  is  wholly  inexplicable.  A  still  greater  bar  to  this 
title  is  his  religious  persecutions  of  the  Jews  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  of  the 
Albigenses  at  the  close. 

War  With  John  (1203—1204).  While  France  was  under 
the  interdict,  Arthur  Plantagenet  implored  Philippe  to  assist  him  in 
wresting  the  crown  of  England  from  John.  Philippe  gladly  allowed 
any  of  his  knights  to  join  the  standard  of  the  young  prince,  and 
some  little  success  attended  their  arms ;  but  ere  long,  Arthur  wab 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  uncle,  and  murdered  in  the  castl6 
of  Rouen  [Roo-on'g]. 

When  Philippe-Auguste  heard  of  this  outrage,  he  summoned  John 
to  appear  before  him  within  20  days  to  answer  for  the  crime. 

This  may  seem  strange,  yet  was  it  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
usages  of  the  feudal  system.  John  was  independent  of  the  crown 
of  France  in  regard  to  his  English  dominions,  but  for  his  French 
possessions  he  owed  homage  to  Philippe  as  his  suzerain.  It  was  not 
as  king  of  England,  therefore,  that  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  his 
feudal  lord,  but  simply  as  a  vassal  of  France. 
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If  he  refused  to  obey,  the  enfeofed  territories  became  forfeit,  and 
returned  to  the  capital  lord  under  whom  he  held  them. 

The  palace  of  the  Louvre,  on  the  morning  of  the  trial,  was  truly  a 
most  gorgeous  spectacle.  Around  sat  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
land  in  their  robes  of  ermine,  and  bearing  on  their  brows  their 
respective  coronets.  In  the  centre  sat  the  king  upon  an  elevated 
throne,  surrounded  by  all  the  insignia  of  royalty,  and  wearing  around 
his  head  a  bandlet  of  gold,  jewelled  and  adorned  with  fleurs-de-lis. 
On  the  left  stood  Mountjoy  king-at-arms,  and  on  his  right  De  Courcy, 
the  only  free  baron  of  France. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  herald  summoned  John,  as  duke  of 
Normandy,  to  appear ;  the  summons  was  not  answered,  and  the  court 
pronounced  the  contumacious  vassal  worthy  of  death,  and  his  feofs 
of  Normandy,  Anjou,  Poitou,  Maine,  and  Aquitaine,  forfeit  to  the 
crown. 

Hereupon  Philippe  exclaimed,  "  To  arms,  to  arms,  gentleman 
of  France  !  your  judgment  is  pronounced,  and  it  is  meet  to  enforce  it. 
Call  together  your  vassals,  and  let  us  march  against  this  unknightly 
king  to  support  our  award." 

Scarcely  had  the  herald  carried  the  sentence  to  England,  when 
every  part  of  John's  dominions  in  France  was  invaded  by  over- 
whelming forces.  His  own  barons,  disgusted  with  his  baseness, 
levity,  and  treachery,  afforded  him  but  little  aid;  and  before  two 
months  were  expired,  almost  every  town  in  Normandy  had  submitted 
to  his  rival. 

The  wars  began,  as  usual,  by  hordes  of  plunderers  let  loose  upon 
the  feofs  to  pillage  and  destroy;  while  protection  was  promised 
to  all  who  submitted ;  charters  of  freedom  to  the  towns ;  and  to  the 
barons  security  of  all  their  rights  and  privileges. 

With  these  promises  in  case  of  submission,  and  certain  ruin 
if  they  remained  obdurate,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the 
triumph  of  Philippe  was  rapid  and  certain.  Battles  there  were  none, 
but  sieges  and  skirmishes  in  abundance.  The  English  were  wholly 
driven  from  their  northern  feofs,  and  only  Guyenne  remained  to 
them.  This  provence  also  would  have  followed  the  same  fate,  had 
not  Philippe  been  diverted  to  the  movements  of  a  most  formidable 
league  against  his  life  and  crown. 

Battle  Of  Bouvines  (1214).  In  the  meantime  John  had  not 
been  idle.  He  was  wise  enough  to  see  that  his  best  plan  of 
proceeding  was  to  tamper  with  the  disaffected,  and  ally  himself  to  the 
enemies  of  France. 

With  this  view  he  addressed  himself  first  to  Otho,  Emperor 
of  Germany.  He  next  applied  with  equal  success  to  Ferrand,  Count 
of  Flanders,  one  of  the  greatest  vassals  of  the  French  crown ;  then 
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to  the  dukes  of  Brabant  and  Lemburgh,  and  the  counts  of  Holland, 
Namur,  and  Boulogne. 

At  length,  an  army  of  150,000  men  was  brought  into  the  field. 
Philippe  awaited  their  attack  at  the  bridge  of  Bouvines  [Boo-veeri], 
some  nine  miles  to  the  south  of  Lille  [Leel],  A  most  sanguinaiy 
battle  was  fought,  which  lasted  six  hours,  and  probably  has  no  equal 
in  the  annals  of  history. 

It  was  one  of  those  "  great  decisive  battles  of  the  world,"  which 
affect  the  entire  history  of  a  people.  If  Philippe  had  lost  it,  France 
would  have  been  partitioned  among  the  conquerors ;  but  as  he  was 
victorious,  it  rose  to  a  united  and  first-class  power. 

The  third  title  given  to  Philippe- Auguste  was  that  of  Conqueror;  but  surely  it 
required  no  great  prowess  or  strategy  to  overthrow  or  outwit  such  a  dastardly  prince  as 
John  Lackland.  The  effect  to  France,  however,  was  the  same  as  if  John  had  been  as 
valiant  as  Saladin,  or  the  Lion-hearted  king  of  England. 

First  War  with  the  Albigenses  (1208—1229).    Philippe 

Auguste,  though  by  no  means  either  cruel  or  morose,  persecuted 
both  the  Jews  and  Albigenses  with  unrelenting  cruelty.  The  very 
first  act  of  his  reign  was  to  expel  the  Jews  from  his  kingdom,  under 
the  plea  of  their  being  usurers,  usury  being  forbidden  by  the  church 
01  Kome.  And  his  reign  closed  with  a  no  less  scandalous  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses,  a  sect  of  reformers  living  in  the  south 
of  France. 

This  crusade  was  intrusted  to  Simon  de  Montfort,  called  the 
French  Maccabaus,  and  the  most  celebrated  military  genius  of  the 
12th  century. 

He  first  attacked  them  in  the  town  of  Beziers  [Bez-ze-ay],  where 
he  put  20,000  of  them  to  the  sword.  He  then  marched  to 
Carcassonne,  where  450  were  burnt  to  death ;  and  from  Carcassonne 
he  marched  to  Muret  [Mu-ray],  on  the  Garonne,  where  he  was 
besieged  by  the  king  of  Aragon,  who  took  the  reformers'  part. 
Montfort  made  a  sortie  from  the  city ;  utterly  defeated  the  besieging 
army ;  and  the  king  their  leader  was  left  dead  upon  the  field. 

Once  more  the  religionists  rallied,  and  fortified  themselves  in 
Toulouse.  Foulquet  [Fool-kay],  the  bishop,  proposed  that  they 
should  go  forth  "  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Peace,  and  make  terms 
with  the  count."  They  followed  this  advice;  but  no  sooner  had  they 
left  the  city,  than  Montfort  fell  upon  them,  and  made  them  prisoners. 

This  outrage  exasperated  to  frenzy  the  surviving  friends  of  the 
party ;  all  Languedoc  rose  as  one  man;  and  Montfort  was  killed  by  a 
stone,  as  he  was  attacking  Toulouse  a  second  time  [1218]. 

Nothing  more  horrible  or  infamous  than  these  crusades  was  ever 
perpetrated;  and  the  name  of  Montfort  has  ever  since  been  a 
pyeword  for  cruelty  and  treachery. 
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Death  Of  Philippe  AugUSte  (1223).  After  a  glorious 
reign  of  43  years  the  French  Augustus  died,  universally  considered 
the  real  founder  of  the  monarchy. 

When  he  ascended  the  throne,  his  whole  kingdom  was  not  larger 
than  the  county  of  Yorkshire.  All  the  west  of  France  helonged  to 
England  or  Prince  Arthur,  the  south  to  Aragon,  and  the  east  to 
Germany ;  and  all  that  pertained  to  the  crown  was  the  Ile-de-France, 
with  portions  of  Picardy  and  Orleanois ;  but  ere  he  died,  he  had 
extended  his  frontiers  from  the  Scheld  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

IF  Not  only  in  a  territorial  point  of  view  did  he  merit  the  title,  he 
was  also  the  founder  of  its  regal  rank  and  power ;  a  rank  which 
acknowledged  no  peer,  a  power  which  reached  to  the  utmost  verge 
of  his  dominion. 

(1)  To  this  end,  he  broke  up  the  influence  of  the  English  vassals 
in  France,  who  kept  the  kingdom  divided  against  itself. 

(2)  He  ordained  that  the  king  should  in  no  wise  do  homage  to  any 
man  ;  but  if  a  fief  were  held  by  the  crown,  it  should  be  free  of  fealty. 

(3)  He  took  from   the  barons  the   right  of  deciding   litigations 
according  to  their  caprice ;  and  established  bailiffs  in  all  the  crown 
lands,  and  a  regular  system  of  law,  according  to  which  they  were  to 
award  judgments. 

(4).  These  were  wise  and  politic  measures  for  his  subjects ;  but 
he  provided  no  less  for  the  dignity  and  security  of  the  crown,  by 
creating  a  royal  body-guard  of  1200  serjeants-at-arms,  whose  sole 
duty  was  to  watch  the  palace,  and  accompany  the  king  wherever  he 
went.  This  guard  was  first  established  while  the  king  was  in  Syria, 
to  protect  him  from  the  politico-religious  fanatics,  called  Assassins  ; 
and  was  retained  on  his  return,  not  so  much  to  insure  his  personal 
security,  as  to  increase  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  royalty. 

It  was  in  this  reign  that  the  chamber  of  peers,  consisting  of  six 
secular  and  six  ecclesiastical  lords,  was  instituted  to  act  as  a  Council 
of  State ;  the  university  of  Paris  was  established ;  the  Louvre  built ; 
and  many  noble  institutions  were  founded. 

He  also  created  the  first  militia  called  Ribalds  (1 189).  This  militia  was  subsequently 
suppressed  on  account  of  their  unbridled  licentiousness.  The  captain  was  called  the 
King  of  the  Ribalds,  but  Charles  V.  altered  his  title  to  Provost  of  the  ftutel. 


STATE  OF  FRANCE  IN  THE  TWELFTH  CENTURY. 

France  in  the  twelfth  century  was  very  little  better  than  the  back  woods 
of  America.  The  whole  country  was  a  vast  forest,  with  clearings  here  and 
there  rudely  tilled  by  serfs  of  the  glebe. 

The  population  was  extremely  thin  and  scattered.  There  was  no  police  ; 
and  though  the  feudal  lord  exercised  a  sort  of  jurisdiction  in  his  own  territory, 
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the  whole  land  was  filled  with  robbers  called  Brabancons,  from  Brabant  where 
they  were  most  numerous. 

Some  of  these  were  simply  highwaymen,  called  Rentiers  ;  others  were  called 
gcorcheiirs,  because  they  stripped  their  victims  of  everything,  even  their  clothes  ; 
others  were  cut-throats,  and  called  cottereaux,  from  the  knives  (couteaux)  which 
they  carried. 

The  origin  of  these  hordes  was  this  :  The  vassals,  by  the  condition  of  their 
feudal  tenures,  owed  their  lords  a  short  period  of  military  service  ;  when  this 
expired  they  were  free,  and  hired  themselves  as  free-lances  to  any  one  who 
would  pay  them  ;  but  if  no  one  required  their  service,  they  dispersed  themselves 
abroad  and  lived  by  pillage.  - 

Such  was  the  position  of  France  when  Philippe-  Auguste  ascended  the  throne. 
There  was  a  king,  but  he  was  surrounded  by  a  host  of  feudatories,  each  of  whom 
was  a  petty  sovereign,  and  obeyed  him  or  not  as  they  thought  proper.  There 
was  a  numerous  nobility,  chivalrous  and  enthusiastic  ;  a  population  of  serfs 
just  emerging  into  liberty  ;  a  host  of  military  spirits  living  by  rapine  ;  and  no 
police. 

Philippe  did  nmch  to  improve  this  state  of  things  ;  but  the  seed  he  sowed 
did  not  bear  fruit  for  many  years  to  come.  He  had  grand  views,  but  inadequate 
powers.  He  sat  firmly  on  the  throne,  and  his  successors  reaped  the  benefit  of 
liis  wise  and  prudent  measures. 


PARIS  AND  ITS  IMPROVEMENTS  BY  PKILIPPE-AUCUSTE. 

The  present  city  of  Paris  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  river 
Seine  [<b'am]. 

On  the  north  side  stand  the  Arc-de-Triomphe,  the  Porte-St.  -Denis  [Port  San 
Dnee],  and  the  Porte-St. -Martin.  There  also  we  find  the  Champs-Elysees 
[Chams-Aleezay],  the  two  great  cemeteries,  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  the  superb 
Madeleine  [Mad-lain],  the  Bourse,  the  Palais- Royal,  and  the  Boulevards  de  la 
Madeleine,  des  Capucines,  des  Italiens,  and  so  on.  Here  dwells  the  English 
ambassador.  Here  stand  the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre.  It  is  the  newest  and 
best  part  of  the  present  city. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  river  we  find  the  Hotel-des-Invalides,  the  Palais-de- 
Luxembourg,  the  Jardin-des-Plantes,  the  Pantheon,  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
and  so  on.  This  part  contains  the  principal  mansions  of  the  old  French 
nobility,  but  is  now  old-fashioned,  gloomy,  and  cumbersome. 

Between  these  two  parts  runs  the  river  Seine  ;  and  about  midway  are  two 
little  aits  or  islands,  which  divert  the  stream  from  its  regular  course. 

The  larger  of  these  two  islands  is  called  the  Ile-du- Palais  ;  the  other  the 
Ile-St. -Louis.  The  latter  is  about  half  the  size  of  the  former,  and  communi- 
cates with  it  by  what  is  called  the  City  Bridge  (Pont  de  la  Cite). 

The  whole  lle-du-Palais  is  about  one-third  larger  than  the  present  mass  of 
buildings  forming  the  Tuileries  and  Louvre.  It  was  this  island  alone  which 
for  many  centuries  constituted  the  city  of  Paris,  the  capital  of  the  French 
empire.  Here  a  tribe  of  the  Celtic  Gauls,  called  Parisii,  built  their  mud  huts 
of  a  circular  form,  thatched  with  reeds  from  the  river. 

When  Julian  was  appointed  "Csesarof  Gaul,"  he  erected  a  palace  on  the 
eouth  shore,  opposite  the  island,  in  the  street  now  called  de-la-Harpe.  The 
ruins  of  this  edifice  are  still  extant,  and  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights 
of  Paris.  They  are  called  Thermes  [Ta'erm],  because  the  "  thermae"  or  bath-" 
house  is  the  part  which  remains. 
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Clovis,  after  his  baptism,  built  a  residence  for  himself  in  the  isle  or  "  city  " 
as  it  was  then  called  ;  and  it  was  in  this  palace  that  the  kings  resided  up  to 
the  time  of  Philippe-Auguste,  who  preferred  the  feudal  castle  of  the  Louvre.* 

As  the  isle  was  the  royal  residence  of  the  early  kings,  it  obtained  the  name 
ot  the  Palace-island  [Ile-du- Palais],  a  name  which  it  retains  even  to  the  present 
hour. 

The  old  palace  of  Clovis  was  converted  by  Charles  Y.  into  law  courts,  and 
has  ever  since  been  termed  the  Palais-de-  Justice.  Here  are  still  united  all  the 
law-courts  of  Paris,  except  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce. 

Besides  the  Palais-de -Justice,  the  island  contains  the  cathedral  of  Notre- 
Dame,  The  whole  was  fortified  by  a  high  wall,  but  there  was  a  bridge  to  the 
opposite  bank  on  each  side. 

The  one  leading  to  the  north  bank  led  from  the  Palais-de-Justice,  and  is  now 
called  the  Pont-au- Change.  A  strong  fort  called  the  great  Chatelet  [Shart- 
lay]  guarded  this  access  to  the  city. 

The  bridge  to  the  south  bank  was  thrown  across  the  river  close  by  the 
Cathedral  of  Notre-Dame.  It  is  now  called  the  Petit-Pout,  and  was  guarded 
by  the  little  Chatelet. 

The  former  bridge  and  fort  were  built  by  the  emperor  Julian,  and  recon- 
structed by  Philippe-Auguste.  The  latter  was  a  wooden  bridge,  till  Charles  V. 
replaced  it  for  one  of  stone.  Both  the  chatelets  were  used  as  prisons  as  well 
as  forts. 

IT  By  the  twelfth  century  both  the  islands  and  their  opposite  shores  were 
pretty  thickly  studded  with  buildings,  many  of  which  were  religious  houses  ; 
and  as  the  fortifications  were  limited  to  the  City  Island,  the  castles  and  religious 
houses  erected  elsewhere  were  enclosed  by  strong  walls  to  preserve  them  from 
spoliation.  The  enclosure  was  called  a  close;  and  the  different  "closes"  were 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  house  to  which  they  respectively  belonged. 

Philippe-Auguste  threw  down  the  old  city  wall,  and  built  another  strongly 
flanked  with  towers  on  the  two  opposite  shores.  The  new  fortifications  enclosed 
a  space  about  four  times  as  large  as  the  OU.  The  part  on  the  north  bank  he 
called  the  Ville;  that  on  the  south  bank  the  Universitie. 

Besides  these  fortifications,  he  made  several  other  important  improvements. 
For  example,  he  paved  the  principal  streets ;  constructed  covered  market- 
places ;  built  cloisters  round  the  cemetery  of  the  Innocents ;  erected  the  old 
Louvre  for  the  double  purpose  of  a  royal  residence  and  a  state -prison  ;  pushed 
on  the  work  of  the  cathedral  called  Notre-Dame,  commenced  by  his  father, 
Louis  VII.  ;  erected  an  aqueduct  for  supplying  Paris  with  water ;  founded 
three  hospitals,  two  colleges,  and  lazar-houses  in  every  town  for  the  reception 
of  those  affected  with  leprosy,  a  disease  imported  into  France  by  the  crusaders, 
and  apparently  very  general. 

(1)  Since  its  foundation  by  Philippe,  the  Louvre  has  been  frequently  enlarged,  especially 
by  Charles  V.,  Louis  XII.,  Francois  L,  Henri  II.,  Henri  IV.,  Louis  XIII.,  Louis  XIV., 
Napoleon  I.,  and  the  present  Emperor. 

(2)  Philippe  was  led  to  pave  the  city  because  "  the  stench  which  rose  from  the  mud,  when 
horses  passed  through  the  streets,  was  intolerable."    The  original  pavement  still  exists  ; 
but  so  great  has  been  the  accumulation  of  soil  since  it  was  laid,  that  it  is  now  eight  feet  below 
the  surface. 

(3)  Notre-Dame  was  not  in  a  state  for  religious  worship  for  a  hundred  years  after  its  foun- 
dation ;  nor  was  it  finally  completed  till  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  present  emperor  has  beautifully  restored  it. 

•  Clovis  resided  in  the  Palais-des-Justice,  Philippe-Auguste  in  the  old  Louvre,  Louis  IX .  in 
the  Bastille,  Philippe  VI.  at  Vincennes,  Charles  V.  in  the  Hotel  de  St.  Paul,  his  immediate 
successors  in  the  Palais-des-Tournelles,  Charles  IX.  in  the  Tuileries,  Lonis  XIII.  in  the  Palais 
de  Luxembourg,  Louis  XIV.  at  Versailles,  i.ouis  XVI.  in  the  Palais-Royal,  the  President  of 
the  Republic  in  the  Palais-de-l'Elyse'e,  and  the  two  emperors  in  the  Tuileries. 
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MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  PHILIPPE  II. 

Titles.  The  rigid  etiquette,  which  two  centuries  later  trammelled  every 
movement,  was  almost  wholly  unknown  in  the  reign  of  the  Great  Philippe. 
Titles  of  honour  rose  no  higher  than  to  beausire  and  monseigneur  [mon-sen  -yur\ 
and  even  these  were  not  hereditary.  The  lord  of  a  castle  was  called  the  chatelan. 

Public  Banquet.  When  a  grand  banquet  was  given,  besides  the  guests, 
crowds  of  troubadours  with  their  lyres,  troops  of  minstrels,  jugglers,  fools, 
rope-dancers,  and  mimics,  assembled  to  amuse  the  company. 

On  such  occasions,  a  kind  of  fair  was  extemporised  outside  the  castle  gate. 
Booths  and  tents  were  raised  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  and  merchants 
and  pedlars  hurried  thither  with  their  wares. 

In  one  booth  would  be  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  velvets  and  silks,  stuffs  of  all 
sorts,  ermines,  miniver,  and  other  furs.  Another  would  display  silver  cups, 
gold  clasps,  and  other  ornaments  for  knights  and  ladies.  Others  again  would 
exhibit  cutlery  and  armour  :  Danish  battle-axes,  casques  of  Poitiers,  Cologne 
swords,  Rouen  hauberks,  and  so  on. 

The  hubbub  without  and  within  was  by  no  means  measured.  The  laugh, 
the  shout,  and  the  call,  mingled  with  numerous  instruments,  from  the  flute  to 
the  hurdy-gurdy,  from  the  lyre  to  the  bag-pipe,  produced  a  perfect  Babel  of 
harsh  sounds. 

At  the  same  time  pennons,  flags,  and  banners  floated  on  the  walls  and  pin- 
nacles of  the  chateau  ;  and  crowds  of  gay  dresses  fluttered  about  in  every 
direction.  Such  was  a  baronial  "reception  day"  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries. 

If  The  banquet  hour  on  such  days  was  four  o'clock.  It  was  announced  by  a 
band  of  minstrels  richly  dressed,  who  placed  themselves  before  the  great  gate 
of  the  castle,  and  gave  notice  by  horns  that  the  tables  were  served. 

All  the  guests  immediately  assembled  in  the  great  hall,  where  pages  offered 
to  each  a  silver  basin  and  a  fine  napkin,  to  wash  their  fingers  previous  to  the 
meal. 

The  trumpets  again  sounded,  and  the  knights  and  ladies  were  ushered  into 
the  banquet-room. 

These  rooms  were  very  large  and  lofty.  They  had  no  ceiling,  but  a  roof 
similar  to  that  of  our  country  churches.  They  had  neither  columns  nor 
pilasters,  but  the  sides  were  decorated  with  armour,  swords,  spears,  shields, 
battle-axes,  maces,  and  daggers.  Banners  were  hung  in  various  places  ;  and 
the  floor  was  strewed  with  rushes. 

The  tables  were  covered  with  damask  linen,  and  the  benches  with  tapestry  ; 
the  place  of  every  guest  was  marked  ;  and  before  each  was  placed  a  small  round 
loaf  of  bread  covered  with  a  fine  dinner-napkin,  a  silver  spoon,  and  a  knife. 

Forks  were  unknown  till  the  reign  of  Charles  V. ,  and  even  knives  were  not 
generally  used  in  the  12th  century,  but  the  common  girdle-dagger  was  used 
instead. 

Wood  platters  and  pewter  trenchers  were  employed  for  plates,  while  the 
drinking  vessels  were  of  silver,  horn,  or  earthenware.  The  wine  and  the  water 
were  served  in  silver,  crystal,  and  earthen  jugs  of  various  shapes,  representing 
dragons,  castles,  ships,  men,  or  other  fantastic  devices. 

The  guests  were  distributed  as  now,  gentlemen  and  ladies  alternately  ;  but 
the  knight  and  his  lady  partner  ate  off  the  same  plate  and  drank  from  the  same 
cup. 

When  the  feast  was  over,  the  minstrels  blew  a  long  loud  flourish  on  their 
trumpets,  and  the  guests  retired  to  the  park  to  hear  the  troubadours,  many  of 
whom  were  amongst  the  most  noble  of  the  knights  present. 

The  troubadour  accompanied  himself  on  the  cithern,  a  sort  of  guitar,  or  the 
rote,  which  went  with  a  wheel  aud  resembled  the  Imrdy.gurdy.  The  "air" 
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which  he  sang  was  extremely  simple,  and  the  words  were  either  sentimental  or 
in  celebration  of  deeds  of  arms. 

Employment  of  Ladies.  In  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  when  love 
was  a  duty  and  chivalry  universal,  young  ladies  were  much  more  frank  and 
open  than  they  now  are. 

They  were  all  taught  leechcraft  or  the  apothecary's  art ;  and  when  a  knight 
was  wounded,  a  damsel  would  think  it  no  disparagement  to  modesty  to  dress 
his  wounds  and  nurse  him  tenderly  till  he  was  convalescent. 

No  doubt  this  intercourse  often  led  to  mutual  attachment ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  often  abused  by  the  chivalrous  spirits  of  that  romantic  age. 

A  favourite  employment  of  young  ladies  was  embroidering  sword-belts  with 
threads  of  gold,  weaving  gold  fringe  for  coats-of-arms,  tracing  symbols  on 
banners,  and  decorating  surcoats  for  favorite  knights. 

Knights.  The  knights  went  about  the  country  in  full  armour.  Not  that 
they  wore  it  all  in  their  wanderings  from  place  to  place,  but  that  they  took  it 
with  them,  and  what  they  did  not  wear  was  carried  by  their  'squires. 

Both  plate  and  ring  armour  were  common.  The  former  was  generally  inlaid 
with  gold,  and  the  latter  polished  like  glass. 

Under  the  armour  was  worn  a  thick  quilted  jacket  of  silk  called  a  gambesoon, 
the  colour  being  that  of  the  knights'  livery.  The  gambesoon  rose  above  the 
arniour  of  the  neck,  so  as  to  prevent  its  chafing  the  skin  ;  and  to  prevent  the 
pressure  of  the  hauberk  on  the  chest,  a  plastron  or  steel  plate  was  worn  under 
the  gambesoon,  or  between  it  and  the  hauberk. 

Not  unfrequently  the  arniour  was  covered  with  a  surcoat  made  of  linen,  silk, 
or  fine  cloth,  and  embroidered  with  the  arms  of  the  wearer  ;  hence  the  expression 
coat- of -arms. 

Those  who  had  been  to  the  Holy  Land  had  a  red  cross  embroidered  on  the 
shoulder  of  their  surcoat,  and  crusaders  wore  a  similar  cross  on  front  thereof. 

The  original  object  of  the  surcoat  was  to  prevent  the  armour  from  being  heated 
by  the  burning  sun ;  but  subsequently  it  relapsed  into  a  piece  of  military  foppery. 

The  helmet  worn  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  was  a  flat-topped  steel 
cap,  with  a  hoop  of  iron  under  the  chin,  and  a  grating  over  the  face.  This 
grating,  called  an  eventail,  moved  on  hinges  like  a  door,  and  could  be  removed 
at  pleasure. 

When  the  knight  thought  proper  to  doff  his  casque  he  put  on  a  velvet  cap 
corresponding  in  colour  to  his  gambesoon,  and  ornamented  with  a  jewel  and 
plume.  In  some  cases  a  hood  was  worn  instead,  not  unlike  a  university  hood, 
as  it  had  a  long  peak  which  reached  more  than  half  way  down  the  back. 

When  assembled  in  considerable  numbers  for  the  battle-field,  nothing  could 
exceed  in  splendour  a  party  of  chivalry.  Robes  of  scarlet,  ornaments  of  gold, 
fine  furs  and  finer  stuffs,  were  theirs  exclusively  by  law.  Their  banners, 
their  pennons,  their  polished  or  inlaid  armour,  their  embroidered  coats  of 
arms,  and  their  gaily  decked  horses,  formed  a  mass  of  splendour  which  ths 
present  day  could  not  equal. 

Every  knight  was  attended  by  his  'squire,  and  several  attendants,  amongst 
which  were  generally  a  troubadour  and  fool,  tricked  out  in  the  most  extrava- 
gant finery,  and  regarded  as  equals  in  rank  and  merit. 

Weapons.  The  chief  weapons  of  war  at  the  time  were  tremendous 
double-handed  swords,  about  five  feet  from  point  to  hilt ;  the  heavy  battle-axe, 
mace,  long  lance,  and  shield.  These  were  for  knights  alone.  Their  followers 
were  armed  with  spears,  bows  and  arrows,  the  recently  invented  cross-bow, 
and  the  partisan  or  double  axe.* 

*  The  serjeants-at-arms  or  royal  body-guard  carried  gilt  quivers  and  long:  bows;  and 
in  their  right  hand  an  immense  mace,  the  head  of  which  rested  on  their  shoulder. 
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The  Horses  used  by  the  knights  were  barbed  or  completely  armed ;  but 
housings  or  long  horse-cloths  were  not  employed  till  a  later  period.  The 
horses  of  the  mounted  archers  were  unarmed,  except  by  an  iron  poitral  or 
breastplate  to  resist  a  thrust.  Even  the  archers  themselves  were  only  harnessed 
with  a  cuirass,  steel-cap  and  buckler. 

Houses.  No  tiles  or  slates  were  employed  for  roofs,  but  all  houses  were 
covered  with  thatch,  in  which  grew  not  unfrequently  lichens,  moss,  and 
flowering  houseleek. 

Window-glass  and  carpets  were  not  wholly  unknown,  but  were  employed 
only  in  a  few  palatial  mansions.  In  houses  of  inferior  order  the  window 
opening  was  extremely  narrow  ;  and  the  floors  were  strewn  with  clean  rushes 
every  morning. 

STATE    OF   LITERATURE   IN    THE    REIGN    OF   PHILIPPE   AUCUSTE. 

In  the  12th  century  when  not  one  knight  or  baron  in  a  hundred  could 
either  write  or  read,  and  when  paper  and  printing  were  unknown,  the  literature 
was  very  limited.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  large  library  that  would  fill  a  box 
of  ordinary  dimensions,  and  such  a  luxury  was  found  only  in  a  very  few  of  the 
noblest  mansions. 

The  light  literature  of  the  day  consisted  of  songs,  or  romances  in  prose  or 
verse,  in  which  Charlemagne  with  his  peers  and  paladins  chiefly  figured. 

Some,  however,  which  attempted  to  break  up  a  new  ground,  recorded  the 
deeds  of  imaginary  heroes,  and  mingled  together  writers,  philosophers  of 
antiquity,  and  more  modern  personages  in  a  strange  medley  ;  making  them  all 
knights  or  magicians ;  and  arraying  them  in  the  costumes  of  the  existing 
period. 

"With  these  romances,  songs,  pastorels,  and  so  on,  were  sometimes  to  be 
found,  manuscripts  of  greater  pretensions,  especially  histories  of  the  preceding 
sovereigns,  such  as  Suger's  history  of  Louis-le-Gros,  but  these  were  all  written 
in  Latin. 

Philippe  was  passionately  fond  of  romance,  and  gave  such  great  encourage- 
ment to  writers  of  marvellous  adventures,  that  to  this  reign  may  be  ascribed 
a  large  number  of  the  wonderful  tales  about  Arthur  and  his  Knights, 
Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins,  Havelok  the  Dane,  and  King  Horn.  . 

§  LITERARY  CELEBRITIES. 

Christiens  of  Troyes  (1122—1191),  in  the  reign  of  Philippe-Auguste  and 
his  predecessor,  wrote  several  poetical  romances  or  trouveres,  such  as  ' '  Percival 
of  Wales;"  "  The  Knights  of  Lyons  ;"  "William  the  Conqueror;"  "Cliquet 
of  the  Round  Table  ;  "  Lancelot  of  the  Lake  ;"  &c.  He  is  further  famous  for 
being  the  first  to  introduce  varied  metres  into  French  poetry,  which  before  his 
time  was  uniformly  octo-syllabic,  like  Gay's  Fables. 

Somewhat  later  Lambert-li-Cors  (the  Short),  began  the  metrical  romance 
of  "Alexander,"  in  alternate  lines  of  12  and  13  syllables.  Alexandre  of 
Paris  continued  the  same  poem,  as  did  Thomas  of  Kent,  and  several  others. 

The  Macedonian  conqueror  is  represented  by  these  rhymers  as  a  feudal  lord, 
surrounded  by  his  vassals,  in  all  the  splendour  of  chivalry.  The  characters 
are  arrayed  in  the  costume  of  the  period,  and  are  made  to  speak  like  knights 
and  'squires  of  the  12th  century. 

IT  There  were  three  or  four  historians  of  the  period  whose  names  and 
works  are  still  held  in  honour  :  g.  e. 

Bigord  (1150 — 1207)  the  historiographer  of  Philippe-Auguste  who  began, 
in  Latin,  a  life  of  his  patron,  continued  by  William  the  Breton  (1165 — 
1220).  This  work  constitutes  one  of  the  received  Annals  of  the  French 
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nation.     The  Breton  also  wrote  an  epic  poem  in  12  books  called  "La  Philip- 
pide"  of  no  great  merit,  but  still  extant. 

Villehardouin  [  Veel-ar-dwah]  (1167 — 1213),  who  assisted  at  the  talcing 
of  Constantinople  (1204),  has  left  behind  him  in  old  French  a  "  History  of  the 
Conquest"  of  that  city,  which  still  enjoys  a  good  reputation. 

COSTUMES  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  PIIILIPPE-AUGUSTE. 

The  King,  on  state  occasions,  wore  a  wide  tunic  of  rich  purple  silk,  confined 
at  the  waist  by  a  golden  girdle,  from  which  hung  his  sword  of  state.  The 
neck  and  sleeves  of  the  tunic  were  tied  with  gold ;  over  his  shoulders  descended 
a  mantle  of  crimson  and  sendal,  lined  throughout  with  ermine.  The  train  of 
the  mantle  fell  in  broad  and  ample  folds  upon  the  floor. 

On  his  head  he  wore  a  jewelled  cap  of  crimson  velvet,  from  under  which  the 
glossy  waves  of  his  long  fair  hair  fell  down  upon  his  shoulders. 

He  was  easy  and  graceful  in  manners,  dignified  and  royal  in  carriage.  His 
eagle  eye  glanced  round  the  chamber,  and  saw  every  thing  in  a  moment. 

IT  The  costume  of  the  Nobles,  towards  the  close  of  the  12th  century,  was 
truly  regal.  Their  mantles  were  somewhat  shorter  than  those  previously 
worn,  but  their  decorations  were  most  gorgeous. 

The  borders  of  the  tunics  and  mantles  were  indented.  Stockings  were  worn 
as  usual.  The  sandals  were  of  purple  cloth,  fretted  with  gold,  and  bound  with 
leg  bandages.  The  gloves  were  embroidered  at  the  wrist,  and  jewelled  on  the 
back.  The  head-gear  was  a  cap  or  hood. 

Hoods  were  of  two  kinds,  aumuces  and  chaperons ;  the  former  were  lined 
with  fur,  the  latter  were  made  of  cloth  or  silk,  but  had  no  lining  of  fur. 

The  hair  was  curled  with  crisping  irons,  and  bound  with  fillets  or  ribbons. 
Beards  and  moustaches  were  worn.  Altogether  the  age  was  foppish  and 
splendid. 

1T  Heralds  wore  their  many-coloured  tabards ;  and  exhibited  on  their 
breasts  the  arms  of  the  province  to  which  they  belonged. 

The  King -at- Arms  wore  a  sleeveless  tunic  of  crimson,  which  opened  in  front 
and  displayed  a  robe  of  violet  velvet  embroidered  with  fleurs-de-lis.  On  his 
head  was  a  crown,  and  in  his  hand  a  baton. 

IT  The  robes  worn  by  Ladies  were  less  extravagant  than  they  had  lately 
been,  as  the  enormous  cuffs  were  no  longer  fashionable ;  but  the  sleeves  were 
made  tight,  and  terminated  at  the  wrist.  Round  the  waist  was  a  rich  girdle, 
from  the  left  side  of  which  hung  a  reticule  or  alms-pouch  [aulmoniere]. 

Green  was  a  very  fashionable  colour,  and  a  thin  silk  called .  sendal  was 
generally  employed  for  their  lining. 

State  robes  and  mantles  were  splendidly  embroidered.  The  wimple,  a  sort  of 
veil  or  kerchief,  which  wrapped  round  the  head  and  chin,  and  was  bound  on 
the  forehead  by  a  gold  or  jewelled  fillet,  was  introduced  about  this  time. 

Short  boots  as  well  as  shoes  were  worn  by  ladies,  but  the  robe  was  made  so 
long  that  only  the  tips  of  the  toes  were  ever  visible.  Gloves  were  in  general 
use. 
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3  TEARS.    FEOM  1223  TO  1226.    Contemporary  with  Henry  III. 

Married  Blanche,  daughter  of  Alfonso  of  Castile,  god-daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  England, 

and  niece  of  Ridfcard  Coeur  de  Lion. 
Itaue,  Louis  his  successor,  Robert  comte  d'Artois,  Alphonse  comte  de  Poitou,  Charles 

comte  d'Anjou,  Jean,  and  six  others. 
Isabelle,  his  mother,  was  a  descendant  of  Charlemagne,  and  thus  he  united  in  his  own 

person  the  two  houses  of  Charlemagne  and  Capet. 
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Philippe-le-Bel,  great  grandson  of  Louis  VIII.,  had  a  daughter  called  Isahelle  of 
France,  who  married  Edward  II.  of  England;  by  which  alliance  our  present  queen 
can  trace  her  descent  from  Charlemagne. 

Louis  VIII.  was  in  his  36th  year  when  his  father  died.  Why  he 
was  sumamed  the  Lion  nohody  knows.  Perhaps  it  was  because  he  was 
born  when  the  sun  was  in  "  Leo,"  or  perhaps  from  adopting  a  lion  for 
his  device.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  he  was  no  lion  either  in 
body  or  mind.  In  the  former  he  was  puny  and  feeble,  and  in  the 
latter  wholly  without  energy  or  independence  of  spirit.  His  greatest 
praise  is,  that  he  was  the  son  of  Philippe  the  Great,  and  father 
of  Louis  surnamed  the  Saint. 

The  only  events  of  his  reign  worth  mention  are  the  renewal  of  the 
war  with  England,  and  the  scandalous  crusade  against  the  Albigenses. 

War  with.  England  Renewed  (1224).    On  succeeding 

to  the  crown,  Louis-le-Lion  commanded  Henry  III  of  England,  as 
one  of  his  vassals,  to  attend  his  coronation  ;  but  instead  of  obeying 
this  summons,  Henry  sent  to  demand  restitution  of  all  the  provinces 
taken  from  his  father  by  Phillippe-Auguste. 

This  was  quite  sufficient  to  rekindle  hostilities ;  and  Louis  at 
once  proceeded  to  lay  violent  hands  on  those  towns  which  stilt 
belonged  to  the  English  crown.  Several  were  taken.  Gascony  and 
Bordeaux  [Bor-do]  alone  remained  of  all  our  magnificent  possessions 
in  France ;  and  these  also  would  have  fallen  into  his  hands,  had  he 
not  absurdly  abandoned  this  important  enterprise,  for  the  purpose 
of  running  down  the  inoffensive  Albigenses. 

Second  War  with  the  Albigenses  (1226).    To  this 

he  was  prompted  by  Pope  Honorius  III.,  who  called  upon  all  the 
clergy  and  nobles  of  France  to  "  purge  the  land  of  heretics." 

His  first  enterprize  was  the  siege  of  Avignon  [Av-een-yon'g],  which 
capitulated  after  a  stubborn  resistance.  He  then  marched  towards 
Toulouse ;  but  the  weather  was  intensely  hot,  and  the  smell  of  the 
dead  carcases  bred  a  fever  in  his  army,  which  proved  fatal  to  20,000 
of  his  men. 

The  king  himself  was  attacked ;  and,  being  unable  to  prosecute 
his  march,  made  his  nobles  swear  allegiance  to  his  eldest  son, 
appointed  Blanche  regent,  and  died. 

ST.     LOUIS     OR     LOUIS     IX. 

REIGNED  44  YEARS.    FROM  1226  TO  1270.    Contemporary  with  Henry  III. 

Kingdom.  In  1234  by  purchase  was  added  a  part  of  Champagne,  corresponding  to  the  two 
departments  called  Marne  and  Aube. 

In  1258,  on  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son,  was  added  by  cession  the  department  of  Card. 

He  resigned  to  Henry  III.  of  England  Limousin,  Perigord,  Quercy,  Agenois, 
and  Saintonge. 

Hence  the  kingdom  still  extended  over  29  departments,  though  not  all  the  same  as  in 
the  preccdi  g  reign. 
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Carried  Marguerite,  daughter  of  comte  de  Provence. 

Issue,  Louis,  who  died  before  his  father ;  Philippe,  his  successor ;  Jean,  surnamed  Tristan ; 

Robert  de  Bourbon,  from  whom  descended  the  Bourbon  dynasty ;  and  seven  others,  five 

of  whom  were  daughters, 
History  of  this  Reign.    "  Joinville's  Memoires ;"  "Vies  de  St.  Louis  et  de  ses  frSres,"  by 

Guillaume  de  Nangis ;   Choisy's  "  History  of  France,  from  St.  Louis  to  Charles  VI. ;" 

and  Filleau's  "Histoire  de  St.  Louis." 
Before  the  revolution  the  French  Academy  pronounced  annually,  on  the  %5th  August, 

a  panegyric  on  the  royal  Saint. 

Louis  IX.  was  only  eleven  years  old  when  he  came  to  the  crown. 
He  had  been  carefully  brought  up  by  his  mother,  who  was  entrusted 
with  the  regency  during  his  minority. 

Queen  Blanche  had  a  very  vigorous  understanding,  was  prompt 
and  decided  in  action,  highminded  and  dignified. 

Her  son  Louis  was  one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  kings ;  upright 
and  just,  even  to  his  own  injury ;  benevolent  and  mild,  but  a  strict 
administrator  of  justice ;  brave,  but  not  cruel ;  pious,  but  not 
credulous ;  simple  in  manners,  plain  in  dress,  and  at  all  times 
self-denying. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  superstitions  cf  the  time  drew 
him  into  the  vortex  of  religious  wars,  a  fashionable  madness  injurious 
to  his  country,  and  fatal  to  himself.  The  same  false  zeal  induced 
him  to  publish  a  penal  edict  against  heretics ;  to  establish  in  France 
the  Inquisition ;  and  to  compel  all  Jews  in  the  kingdom  to  carry  a 
badge  upon  their  breasts. 

At  the  age  of  19  he  married  Marguerite  of  Provence  [Prov-arn'ce], 
who  was  only  12  years  old;  and  not  long  afterwards,  her  sister 
Eleonore  married  Henry  HI.  of  England. 

Battles  of  Taillebourg  and  Santes  (1242).  On  attaining 

his  majority,  Louis  IX.  employed  himself  in  establishing  a  more  rigid 
economy  of  the  public  funds,  and  a  stricter  administration  of  justice. 

In  these  useful  reforms  he  was  interrupted  by  the  revolt  of  the  comte 
de  la  Marche,  who  refused  to  pay  him  homage,  and  was  sustained  in 
his  rebellion  by  the  King  of  England. 

Louis  declared  war  against  the  insurgents,  and  won  two  victories 
in  two  successive  days :  one  at  the  bridge  of  Taillebourg  [Tay-bour], 
in  the  Lower  Charente ;  and  the  other  near  the  city  of  Santes  [Sarntl^ 
The  comte  was  pardoned  by  his  noble  enemy,  and  the  king  of 
England  bound  over  to  a  truce  for  five  years. 

Sixth  Crusade  (1249).  Not  long  after  these  victories  the 
king  fell  ill,  nigh  unto  death ;  and  during  his  illness  made  a  vow, 
if  he  recovered,  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  use  his  endeavours  to 
wrest  it  from  the  Turks. 

His  mother  and  all  his  wisest  counsellors  protested  earnestly  against 
this  project,  but  to  no  effect.  He  arranged  his  affairs,  appointed 
his  mother  regent,  took  his  pilgrim's  staff  and  the  sacred  oriflamme, 
and  with  his  wife  and  brothers  started  on  "  God's  service." 
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He  did  not  direct  his  course  immediately  to  Palestine,  but  steered 
for  Egypt,  and  effected  a  landing  near  Damietta.  The  inhabitants 
fled  before  him,  and  he  took  possession  of  the  town  without  a  blow. 

It  was  his  intention  to  march  now  upon  Egypt ;  but  owing  to  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  he  was  detained  where  he  was  for  five 
months;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  encamped  before 
Mansoura,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  the  Turks  on  all  sides,  and 
his  camp  destroyed  by  Greek  fire  (i.e.  burning  pitch  or  petroleum). 

In  this  desperate  situation  he  gave  the  signal  for  battle,  but 
victory  turned  against  him ;  and  he  was  taken  prisoner,  with  a 
number  of  his  knights,  and  two  of  his  brothers  (1250). 

It  is  said  that  he  paid  the  enormous  sum  of  £300,000  sterling  for 
the  ransom  of  his  brothers  and  nobles ;  and  for  his  own,  restored  to 
the  sultan  the  city  of  Damietta,  saying,  "  the  kings  of  France  are 
not  redeemed  with  money." 

Having  recovered  his  liberty,  he  departed  for  Palestine,  under  the 
hope  of  doing  something  worthy  of  his  rank  and  character.  He 
remained  four  years  in  the  Holy  Land,  took  the  cities  of  Tyre  and 
Ca3sarea,  repaired  the  strong  towns,  redressed  grievances,  and 
redeemed  from  bondage  above  12,000  Christian  captives ;  but  was 
obliged  to  return  sooner  than  he  intended,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  his  mother,  who  had  been  left  regent  in  his  absence. 

The  fifth  crusade  was  commanded  by  Frederick  II.  of  Germany,  and  the  French, 
had  no  part  in  it. 

Seventh,  and  Last  Crusade  (1270).    At  the  close  of  his 

reign  St.  Louis  undertook  another  crusade,  accompanied  by  three 
of  his  sons  and  a  vast  number  of  his  nobles.  He  disembarked  near 
the  ancient  city  of  Carthage,  and  directed  his  first  efforts  against  Tunis. 

The  hot  vertical  sun  reflected  by  the  burning  sands,  the  want  of 
grass  and  water,  the  pestilent  exhalations,  and  the  suffocating  winds, 
bred  a  fever  in  his  army.  Soldier  after  soldier,  and  knight  after 
knight,  fell  a  victim  to  the  pestilence.  The  king  himself  was  at 
length  attacked,  and  after  three  weeks  suffering  was  carried  off. 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  not  only  one 
of  the  best  of  kings,  but  one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  men,  who, 
27  years  after  his  decease,  was  canonized  by  Pope  Boniface  III. 

LEGISLATION     OF     LOUIS     IX. 

§  1.     ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

On  his  return  from  the  Sixth  Crusade  St.  Louis  effected  several  important 
reforms  :  He  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  altering  the  standard  of  money  ;* 

•  Twenty-four  of  the  barons  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  uttering  money,  and  of 
course  altered  the  standard  to  suit  their  own  convenience.  Louis  IX.,  to  prevent  this  great 
evil  fixed  the  standard  of  every  coin ;  and  issued  such  a  multitude  from  the  royal  mint,  that 
he  drove  all  other  coins  into  disuse. 
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deprived  the  barons  of  their  judicial  power ;  abolished  judicial  combats  ;  and 
decreed  that  every  complaint  and  accusation  should  in  future  be  the  subject  of 
legal  discussion.  Many  other  wise  laws  he  enacted,  to  prevent  the  venality  of 
justice,  the  harshness  of  creditors,  and  the  extravagant  rate  of  interest.  The 
code,  Les  Etdblissements  de  St.  Louis,  still  exists,  and  is  a  standing  proof 
of  his  legislative  wisdom  and  even-handed  justice. 

The  courts  where  causes  were  decided  by  discussion  were  termed  parlements. 
St.  Louis  established  only  one  of  these  crown  courts,  which  had  no  fixed  locality, 
but  followed  him  wherever  he  went.  Philippe-le-Bel  was  the  first  to  fix  the 
court  to  Paris.  Subsequently,  parlements  were  established  in  all  the  chief 
cities  of  the  kingdom. 

The  "  parlement"  of  St.  Louis  consisted  of  three  high  barons,  three  prelates, 
and  nineteen  knights,  to  whom  were  added  18  councillors  or  men  learned  in 
the  law. 

The  lawyers,  clad  in  long  black  robes,  sat  on  benches  below  the  high  nobles ; 
but  as  the  nobles  left  to  them  the  whole  business  of  the  court,  they  soon 
became  the  sole  judges,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  French 
Magistracy. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  in  reading  French  history,  not  to  confound  the  word  parlement 
•with  our  parliament,  as  the  two  institutions  have  no  points  of  resemblance. 

The  English  parliament  is  a  general  council  of  the  nation,  corresponding  to  the  French 
States-General,  in  the  old  regime,  and  the  National  Assembly,  National  Convention,  Legis- 
l<i  dve  Corps,  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  so  on,  in  the  new. 

The  French  parlements,  on  the  other  hand,  were  crown  courts  where  councillors  were 
allowed  to  plead,  and  where  justice  was  administered  in  the  king's  name.  The  Paris 
parlement  received  appeals  from  all  inferior  tribunals,  but  its  own  judgments  were  final.  It 
took  cognizance  of  all  oifences  against  the  crown,  the  peers,  bishops,  corporations,  or  high 
officers  of  state ;  and  though  it  had  no  legislative  power,  had  to  register  the  royal  edicts  and 
ordinances  before  they  became  law. 

The  king  had  the  right  of  presiding  over  his  own  law  court ;  and  when  he  did  so,  sat  upon 
a  sort  of  couch  called  a  lit  de  justice.  In  such  cases,  he  was  allowed  to  enforce  any  edict  he 
chose,  and  the  court  had  no  longer  the  option  of  refusing  to  register  it.  Such  an  edict  wa» 
usually  termed  a  "lit  de  justice"  from  the  couch  on  which  the  king  sat. 

The  Paiis  parlement  was  formally  abolished  by  the  Constituent' Assembly  in  1790. 

§  2.     THE  PRAGMATIC  SANCTION  OF  ST.  Louis  (1268). 

St.  Louis  furthermore  signalized  his  wisdom  and  independence  of  spirit  by 
his  celebrated  ecclesiastical  ordinance,  called  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  The 
Latin  word  Sanctio  means  a  decree  or  ordinance  with  a  penalty  attached,  or  in 
other  words  a  "penal  statute."  The  \vordpragmattcus means  "relating  to  state 
all'airs."  Hence  "pragmatic  sanction"  means  a  penal  statute  bearing  on  some 
important  questions  of  state. 

The  term  was  first  applied  by  the  Roman  emperors  to  those  statutes  which 
related  to  their  provinces.  The  French  appropriated  the  term  to  certain 
statutes  which  limited  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope. 

Thus  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  Louis  IX.  forbade  the  court  of  Rome  to  levy 
taxes,  or  collect  subscriptions  in  France,  without  the  express  sanction  of  the 
king.  It  also  gave  plaintiffs  permission,  in  certain  cases,  to  appeal  from  the 
ecclesiastical  to  the  civil  court. 

This  important  ordinance  was  to  France  what  the  famous  "Constitutions  of 
Clarendon"  were  to  England.  It  secured  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  saved 
them  from  falling  under  the  civil  dominion  of  the  court  of  Rome. 

What  is  now  generally  meant  by  the  "piagmatic  sanction"  is  the  arrangement  made  by 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.  in  1713,  whereby  the  crown  of  Germany  is  made  hereditary  in  th« 
house  of  Austria. 

FOUNDATIONS     OF    LOUIS    IX. 

Since  pilgrimages  had  grown  into  vogue,  it  had  been  found  that  blindness 
had  increased  to  a  most  frightful  extent.  In  order  to  mitigate  this  calamity, 
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St.  Louis  founded  a  hospital  for  300  blind  inmates,  and  called  it  the 
Quinze-Vingts*  [Karns  Var'n]. 

He  also  built  the  splendid  church  of  Ste-Chapelle,  at  once  the  most 
elegant  and  gorgeous  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  the  world.  This  truly  inimitable 
building  was  intended  as  a  shrine  for  the  crown  of  thorns,  a  piece  of  the  cross, 
and  some  other  relics  given  to  St.  Louis  by  the  emperor  of  Constantinople. 
It  has  recently  been  most  superbly  restored  by  the  present  emperor  of  France. 

The  Sorbonne  (1252).  In  this  reign  Eobert-de-Sorbon  founded  the 
college  called  The  Sorbonne,  a  society  of  secular  ecclesiastics,  who  lived 
together  in  common,  and  devoted  all  their  time  to  the  study  of  theology. 

This  college,  from  the  14th  to  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  enjoyed  a 
European  celebrity  ;  its  decisions  wrere  so  respected,  that  they  had  the  force  of 
law  in  all  matters  of  faith  ;  and  the  society  went  by  the  flattering  name  of 
the  Perpetual  Council  of  tlie  Gallic  nation. 

In  the  17th  century  Richelieu  restored  and  enlarged  the  buildings  of  the  college;  and  his 
tomb  in  the  chapel  is  one  of  the  finest  monuments  in  the  world.  During  the  Great  Revolu- 
tion the  Sorbonne  suffered,  like  all  other  ecclesiastical  foundations.  It  is  now  used  as  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  its  course  of  instruction  embraces,  besides  theology,  science  and 
general  literature. 

CELEBRITIES   IN     THE     REIQN     OF     ST.     LOUIS. 

The  reign  of  St.  Louis  was  really  an  important  literary  epoch.  It  was  then 
that  Guillaume-de-Lorris  [Ghc-yome  de  Lor-ree],  published  his  Romance  of  the 
Rose  ;"  that  Thibaut,  the  ' '  Father  of  French  poetry,"  both  flourished  and  died ; 
that  Joinville  wrote  his  admirable  biography;  and  that  Vincent-de-Beauvais 
compiled  his  Cyclopedia,  under  the  title  of  "Five  Mirrors." 

Guillaume  de  Lorris  (1235 — 1265)  born  at  Lorris  on  the  Loire  (Lwor), 
was  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  early  French  Romancers.  He  wrote  a  poem 
of  4000  verses  entitled  the  "  Romance  of  the  Rose,"  which  bore  away  the  palm 
from  all  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  He  has  been  styled  the  French. 
Ennius ;  and  his  poem,  which  for  two  centuries  was  reckoned  the  Iliad  of 
France,  still  retains  a  considerable  share  of  attention. 

The  Trouveres,  in  their  romances,  had  not  unfrequently  described  the 
adventures  of  some  knight  in  quest  of  his  lady-love,  and  had  created  an 
interest  for  their  hero  by  giving  him  various  obstacles  to  overcome.  Guillaume 
de  Lorris  employed  this  simple  plot  to  describe  his  wanderings  and  adventures 
in  search  of  a  rose.  The  rose,  however,  is  not  an  ordinary  flower,  but  the 
ideal  of  our  ambition  or  love  ;  and  the  dramatis  personce  are  the  passions  and 
circumstances  which  aid  or  thwart  us  in  our  efforts. 

Spencer's  Fairy  Q,ueen  and  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  are  allegories  of  a 
similar  construction,  and  without  doubt  are  in  a  measure  indebted  to  the 
Roman  de  la  Rose. 

Plot  of  the  *'  Roman  de  la  Rose."  The  whole  poem  is  supposed  to  be  a  dream.  The 
poet  in  his  dream  is  accosted  by  Dame  Idleness,  who  conducts  him  to  the  palace  of  Pleasure, 
where  he  meets  Love  surrounded  with  all  his  retinue,  such  as  Sweet-looks,  Riches,  Jollity, 
Courtesy,  Liberalty,  and  Youth,  who  spend  their  time  in  dancing,  singing,  and  other 
amusements. 

By  this  retinue  the  poet  is  brought  to  a  bed  of  roses,  where  he  singles  out  a  flower,  and 
attempts  to  pluck  it ;  when  an  arrow  from  Cupid's  bow  stretches  him  fainting  on  the  ground, 
and  he  is  carried  far  away  from  the  flower  of  his  choice. 

As  soon  as  he  recovers,  he  finds  himself  alone,  and  resolves  to  return  to  his  rose.  Welcome 
accompanies  him.  But  Danger,  Shame-face,  Fear,  and  Slander,  obstruct  him  at  every  turn. 

Reason  advises  him  to  give  up  the  pursuit,  but  he  refuses.  Whereupon,  Pity  and  Liberality 
aid  him  in  reaching  his  rose  again,  and  Venus  allows  him  to  touch  the  flower  with  his  lips. 

In  the  mean  time,  Slander  rouses  up  Jealousy,  who  seizes  Welcome  his  conductor,  shuU 
him  up  in  a  strong  castle,  and  gives  the  key  of  the  castle  door  to  an  old  hag. 

•  Quinze-vingts  literally  Jtfteen-twenties,  i.e.  300. 
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Here  the  poet  is  left  to  mourn  over  his  fate,  and  to  reflect  upon  the  small  payment  he  had 
received  for  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  he  had  encountered.  And  so  the  poem  ends. 

About  half  a  century  later,  Jean-de-Meung  added  18,000  additional  lines  as  a  sequel  to  the 
allegory. 

Thibault  \Teb6]  (1210—1253),  comte  de  Champagne,  and  afterwards 
King  of  Navarre,  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  French  poetry  the  alternate 
masculine  and  feminine  rhymes,*  and  a  more  free  and  tuneful  system  of  metres 
than  had  ever  hitherto  been  employed. 

Some  60  or  70  of  his  chansons  are  still  extant.  One  of  them,  an  "Exhor- 
tation to  join  the  Holy  Wars,"  is  singularly  full  of  deep  feeling  and  devotion. 

Sire  de  Joinville  [Zjwoin-veel]  (1223 — 1319)  accompanied  the  "royal 
saint"  in  his  first  crusade  ;  fought  by  his  side  ;  shared  his  captivity  ;  and  was 
appointed,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  to  carry  out  the  government  reforms. 

His  Memoirs  of  Louis  IX.  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  biography  ever  written. 
It  is  so  full  of  naivete,  so  fresh  and  natural,  that  the  reader  sees  the  great 
Christian  king  in  living  colours,  just  as  one  sees  Charlemagne  in  the  history 
of  Eginhard,  or  the  great  Doctor  in  Boswell's  Johnson. 

PHILIPPE      III.      LE      HARDI. 

REIGNED  15  YEARS.    FROM  1270  TO  1285.     Contemporary  with  Edward  1. 

Harried  twice.    Isabel,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Aragon,  was  his  first  wife  ;  Marie,  daughter 

of  the  Earl  of  Brabant,  his  second. 
Issue.    Four  sons  by  Isabel,  and  two  daughters  by  Marie. 

The  sons  were  Louis  who  died  young ;  Philippe  who  succeeded  to  the  crown ;  Charles 
comte  de  Valois,  founder  of  the  line  of  Valois,  and  father  of  Philippe  King  of  Navarre ; 
and  Louis  comte  d'Evreux. 
The  daughters  were  Marguerite  second  wife  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  and  Blanche. 

Philippe-the-Daring  was  in  the  camp  before  Carthage  when  his 
father  died.  The  very  same  day  his  uncle,  Charles  d'Anjou,  entered 
the  port  with  reinforcements ;  and  succeeded  in  relieving  the  French 
army. 

After  some  slight  advantages  obtained,  peace  was  concluded  on 
very  advantageous  terms :  All  the  French  prisoners  were  restored 
without  ransom ;  and  the  King  of  Tunis  paid  down  the  estimated 
expenses  of  the  expedition. 

Philippe  having  concluded  these  arrangements,  started  for  his 
kingdom  ;  but  the  voyage  home  was  full  of  disasters. 

In  the  first  place,  he  lost  by  a  tempest  eight  of  his  largest  ships, 
a  multitude  of  smaller  ones,  and  all  the  tribute  money  paid  him  by 
the  King  of  Tunis. 

In  the  next  place,  lie  lost  his  wife,  who  died  on  the  voyage  of  a 
fever ;  and,  when  he  landed  in  France,  he  had  to  disembark  the  dead 
bodies  of  five  near  relatives  :  that  of  his  father,  his  wife,  his  son,  his 
brother,  and  his  brother-in-law  Thibault  II.  king  of  Navarre. 

II  Thus  ended  the  Crusades,  which  had  agitated  Europe  for  two 
centuries,  and  had  destroyed  at  least  two  millions  of  men.  Whatever 

*  In  our  language  all  nouns  are  neuter,  but  in  French  some  are  masculine  and  others 
feminine.  As  a  general  rule  the  feminine  rhymes  terminate  in  e  or  es,  which  though  mute 
in  prose,  is  pronounced  in  poetry.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  making  French  poetry,  to 
observe  this  arbitrary  rule  of  ihe  comte  de  Champagne. 
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indirect  influences  may  have  resulted  from  them,  one  thing  is  certain, 
they  never  accomplished  the  objects  for  which  they  were  undertaken ; 
for  scarcely  had  Louis  heen  huried  and  Edward  returned  to  England, 
when  the  Holy  Land  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens. 

Titles  of  tlie  French  Kings. 

The  French  hare  been  singularly  unhappy  in  their  choice  of  the  royal  surnames,  when 
designed  to  express  any  moral  quality.  Of  course  such  titles  as  Handsome,  Short, 
Long,  Fat,  Stammerer,  and  so  on,  referring  to  mere  personal  qualities,  cannot  now  be 
questioned ;  but  when  anything  is  expressed  which  history  can  elucidate,  scarcely  one 
•will  bear  the  test.  Louis  VIII.,  a  very  feeble  man  both  in  body  and  mind,  Avas  sur- 
named  the  Lion;  Philippe  II.,  whose  whole  conduct  was  overreaching  and  selfish,  the 
Magnanimous;  Philippe  III.,  the  tool  of  Labrosse,  the  Daring;  Philippe  VI.,  the  most 
unfortunate  of  all  the  kings  of  France,  the  Lucky  ;  Jean,  one  of  the  worst  of  all,  the 
Good;  Charles  VI.,  an  idiot,  and  Louis  XV.,  an  infamous  debauchee,  the  Well-beloved; 
Henri  II.,  a  man  of  pleasure,  wholly  under  the  thumb  of  Diane-de-Poitiers,  the  War- 
like; Louis  XIII.,  most  unjust  in  domestic  life,  where  alone  he  had  any  freedom  of 
action,  the  Just;  and  Louis  XVIIL,  forced  upon  the  nation  by  the  conquerors  of 
Waterloo,  the  Desired. 


MEMORABLE  EVENTS  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  PHILIPPE  lit. 

Although  the  reign  of  Philippe  III.  is  barren  of  interest,  the  period  is 
marked  by  two  or  three  events  of  considerable  notoriety.  It  was  in  this  reign 
that  the  French  government  in  Sicily  was  overthrown  ;  that  titles  of  nobility 
in  France  were  first  conferred  by  letters  patent ;  and  that  a  general  council  was 
held  at  Lyons  (1276)  to  reform  the  abuses  of  religion,  and  reunite  the  Greek 
Church  to  the  Roman  communion. 

Sicilian  Vespers  (30th  March,  1282).  Manfred  the  usurper  of  the  two 
Sicilies  being  excommunicated  for  the  murder  of  his  nephew,  the  crown  was 
offered  by  the  Pope  to  Charles  d'Anjou,  brother  of  St.  Louis. 

Charles  retained  possession  of  the  kingdom  for  14  years,  when  his  cruelty 
and  oppression  gave  birth  to  a  revolt,  headed  by  John  of  Procida,  physician  to 
the  late  king. 

On  Easter  Monday,  as  the  vesper  bell  was  rung,  the  conspirators  fell  upon 
their  oppressors  unawares,  and  massacred  every  Frenchman  in  the  island  to  the 
number  of  8000,  without  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  rank.  Though  Charles  escaped, 
he  died  of  vexation  and  chagrin  about  16  months  afterwards. 

In  this  reign  flourished  three  men  of  such  extraordinary  fame,  that  though  they  were  not 
Frenchmen  by  birth,  they  require  to  be  noticed,  especially  as  they  exercised  a  mighty  influence 
upon  all  Christendom.  The  men  referred  to  were  Albertus  Magnus,  the  Suabian,  founder  of 
the  middle  period  of  scholastic  philosophy  ;  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  Neapolitan,  a  disciple  of 
Albertus;  and  Roger  Bacon,  the  Englishman,  called  the  "  father  of  modern  philosophy." 


PHILIPPE     IV.     LE     BEL. 

REIGNED  29  YEARS.    FROM  1285  TO  1314.     Contemporary  with  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II. 

Kingdom,  augmented  by  the  province  of  Champagne  and  kingdom  of  Navarre,  the  dowry  of 

his  wife. 
Chartres  added  to  the  crown  by  purchase  in  1286 ;  and  Lyonnais  (i.e.  the  departments 

of  Loire  and  Rhone)  by  conquest  in  1307. 

Married.    Jeanne,  countess  of  Champagne  and  queen  of  Navarre. 
Issue.    Louis,  Philippe,  and  Charles,  all  of  whom  reigned  in  succession  and  died  -without 

male  heirs.    His  daughters  were  Marguerite,  Isabella,  and  Blanche.     The  first  married 

Fernando  of  Castile ;  the  second  was  the  "  she-wolf  of  France,"  who  married  Edwai  d  II, 

of  England ;  and  the  third  died  young. 
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Philippe  IV.  was  only  16  years  old  when  his  father  died.  With 
him  the  kingly  power  attained  its  highest  point ;  and  with  his  three 
sons  the  dynasty  expired. 

He  was  surnamed  le  Bel  for  his  handsome  person,  but  was  very 
unlike  his  grandfather  in  all  that  constitutes  a  good  king.  He  was 
iracible  and  overhearing,  selfish,  covetous,  and  tyrannical  ;  had 
recourse  to  the  most  iniquitous  measures  to  supply  his  coffers,  and 
was  guilty  of  many  acts  of  the  grossest  injustice.  He  fell  out  with 
England,  made  war  upon  Flanders,  quarrelled  with  the  Pope,  and 
treated  the  Templars  with  severity  and  injustice. 

War  with  England  (1293 — 1298).  Philippe  IY.  and  Edward  I. 
of  England  were  drawn  into  a  war  through  a  brawl  between  an  Eng- 
lish and  French  sailor.  The  quarrel  was  taken  up  by  both  nations, 
each  demanding  and  refusing  satisfaction. 

Philippe  then  cited  Edward,  as  his  vassal,  to  appear  before  him  to 
answer  for  his  contumacy ;  and  as  Edward  refused  to  obey,  confiscated 
Guyenne. 

In  the  war  which  followed,  the  French  landed  in  Kent,  and  burnt 
Dover ;  while  the  English  made  a  descent  upon  Cherbourg,  and 
destroyed  it. 

A  peace  was  eventually  brought  about  through  the  intervention  of 
the  Pope ;  and  was  the  more  readily  agreed  to,  as  Edward  wanted  to 
prosecute  his  war  in  Scotland,  and  Philippe  to  lay  hands  upon 
Flanders. 

In  order  to  promote  a  more  friendly  relationship,  Edward  I.  married 
Marguerite,  the  French  king's  sister ;  and  affianced  his  son,  who  was 
24  years  old,  to  Isabelle,  Philippe's  daughter,  a  girl  only  7  years  of  age. 

Philippe  restored  Guyenne  to  England  as  the  dowry  of  his  sister ; 
and  Edward  consented  to  pay  him  homage  for  the  fief. 

"War  with  Flanders  (1299 — 1304).  As  soon  as  this  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded,  Philippe  prepared  to  attack  Flanders  ;  and 
entrusted  the  enterprise  to  his  brother  Charles,  who  laid  siege  to 
Ghent^G'aA/m/),  where  the  count  of  Flanders  resided. 

The  count  surrendered ;  and  the  king  invited  him  to  Paris,  under 
the  most  specious  promises.  But  the  old  man  had  no  sooner  entered 
the  capital,  than  he  was  seized,  and  thrown  into  the  castle  of  the 
Louvre  for  life. 

Flanders,  filled  with  French  soldiers,  and  under  the  sway  of  a 
French  governor,  was  so  taxed  and  insulted  that  the  inhabitants  rose 
as  one  man,  and  made  a  general  massacre  of  their  oppressors. 

This  outrage,  of  course,  could  not  be  overlooked,  and  Philippe  sent 
a  second  army  to  punish  the  revolters. 

The  Flemings,  nothing  daunted,  went  out  boldly  to  defend  their 
liberty.  A  battle  was  fought  at  Courtray,  in  which  the  French 
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were  defeated ;  and  4000  gilt  spurs,  such  as  were  worn  by  knights, 
were  gathered  from  the  field. 

This  disaster  roused  Philippe  to  the  utmost.  He  assembled  a 
third  army,  which  he  commanded  in  person,  and  won  the  victory  of 

Mons-en-Puelle. 

His  honour  was  redeemed ;  and  instead  of  risking  another  encounter, 
very  wisely  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  ;  recognizing  the  independence 
of  all  that  country  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  river  Lys  (LissJ. 

Quarrel  with  the  Pope  (1300—1303).  During  the  Flemish 
war,  Philippe-le-Bel  came  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  Pope. 

Boniface  VIII.,  a  haughty  despotic  pontiff,  wanted  to  unite  in  his 
own  person  the  supreme  temporal  as  well  as  the  supreme  spiritual 
power  of  Christendom  ;  and  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  suzerainty  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  Philippe  resisted;  and  Boniface  thundered 
against  him  his  anathema  (1301). 

The  king,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  hands,  convoked  the  States 
General,  the  first  in  which  the  tiers-etat  (tears-a-iar'^m  representatives 
of  the  people,  were  recognized.  Having  read  to  them  the  Pope's 
bull,  and  burnt  it  to  ashes  in  their  presence,  he  demanded  what  course 
he  was  to  pursue ;  whereupon,  the  whole  assembly  with  one  voice 
clamoured  for  resistance,  and  promised'to  support  the  king  in  uphold- 
ing the  independence  of  the  crown. 

The  pontiff,  with  impotent  fatuity,  tried  to  terrify  the  rebellious 
nation  by  an  interdict;  but  Philippe  made  himself  master  of  his 
person ;  and  Boniface,  vexed,  angry,  and  powerless,  fretted  himself 
into  a  fever  of  which  he  died. 

Captivity  of  the  Popes  (1309—1377).  Benedict  IX.,  the 
next  Pope,  survived  his  elevation  only  a  few  weeks,  when  Philippe 
secured  the  vacant  chair  for  one  of  his  own  creatures,  Bertrand-de- 
Goth,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  Y. 

This  had  been  done  under  the  stipulation  that  Bertrand  should 
stigmatize  the  memory  of  Boniface  VIII. ;  assist  in  suppressing  the 
order  of  Knights  Templars ;  and  consign  to  the  king  for  five  years 
the  tithes  of  all  the  church  property  in  France. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  conditions,  and  co-operate  with  his 
patron,  the  new  Pope  removed  the  Papal  see  from  Eome  to  Avignon 
(Av-een-yon'g),  where  it  continued  for  the  space  of  70  years. 

Knights  Templars  Suppressed  (1312—1314).     The 

Knights  Templars  were  a  religious  and  military  order  founded  in  1118 
by  some  of  the  French  crusaders,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  pil- 
grims to  the  Holy  Land. 

Baldwin  II.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  gave  them  a  house  built  on  the 
site  of  Solomon's  Temple,  whence  they  were  called  Knights  of  the 
Temple. 
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They  were  bound  by  a  vow  of  poverty,  celibacy,  and  obedience ; 
but  donations  of  considerable  amount  poured  into  their  coffers,  and 
the  profits  derived  from  the  holy  wars  rendered  them  the  richest 
order  in  the  world. 

When  Saladin  took  Jerusalem  from  the  Christians,  the  Templars 
quitted  Palestine ;  dispersed  themselves  over  the  different  countries 
of  Europe  ;  and  greatly  increased  their  influence,  wealth,  and 
reputation. 

At  one  time  they  had  as  many  as  9000  different  lodges,  the  chief 
of  which  was  at  Paris.  Their  costume  was  a  long  white  robe  or 
mantle  decorated  with  a  red  cross. 

Prosperity  greatly  corrupted  them.  Their  pride  became  unbearable, 
their  impiety  scandalous,  and  their  vices  so  patent,  that  Philippe-le-Bel 
had  a  plausible  excuse  for  suppressing  the  order,  though  doubtless 
his  real  motive  was  the  appropriation  of  their  enormous  wealth. 

The  Grand  Master  was  Jacques-Molay  (Zjark  Mo-la]/).  Him  the 
king  brought  to  a  mockery  trial  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours. 
Of  course  he  was  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive  over 
a  slow  fire. 

The  place  of  execution  was  the  back  of  the  garden  wall  of  the  royal 
palace,  where  the  statue  of  Henri  Quatre  [Cart'r]  now  stands. 

It  is  said,  that  while  he  was  at  the  stake,  he  summoned  the  Pope  in 
40  days,  and  the  king  in  40  weeks,  to  appear  before  the  throne  of  God 
to  answer  for  his  murder.  Without  vouching  for  the  truth  of  this 
tradition,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  both  died  within  the  stated  time. 

Death,  of  Philippe  (1314).  Philippe-le-Bel  grew  every  year 
more  arbitrary  and  oppressive.  He  levied  enormous  taxes ;  and  when 
the  revenue  failed  to  satisfy  his  demands,  had  recourse  to  the  miser- 
able expedient  of  debasing  the  current  coin. 

He  not  only  confiscated  the  property  of  the  Templars,  but  also 
caused  many  Jews  to  be  murdered,  that  he  might  lay  violent  hands 
upon  their  property. 

His  yoke  was  a  yoke  of  iron.  He  was  the  most  absolute  of  all  the 
kings  of  France,  and  the  only  one  who  had  hitherto  succeeded  in 
overawing  the  sovereign  pontiff;  yet  was  it  under  this  reign  that  the 
rights  of  the  people  were  first  recognized  :  He  admitted  burghers  into 
the  States -General ;  sold  charters  to  several  towns  ;  and  granted  titles 
for  money  to  rich  tradesmen. 

Philippe-the-Handsome  died  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age  and  29th 
of  his  reign,  recommending  his  son  to  "act  justly,  to  show  mercy, 
and  live  humbly  with  his  God." 

He  abolished  the  right  of  females  to  succeed  to  landed  property, 
founded  the  offices  of  Secretary  of  State  and  Admiral  of  France,  and 
established  the  Etats-Generaux  (Atai'  Zjen-e-ro)  or  General  Estates. 
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SUMPTUARY      LAWS     OF      PHILIPPE      LE      BEL. 

§  1.  BEARING  ON  DRESS. 

The  costume  in  the  reign  of  Philippe-le-Bel  was  very  graceful.  Gentlemen, 
except  in  camp,  wore  long  timics  and  cloaks.  Ladies  a  high  tight  bodice, 
fitting  the  shape  ;  and  over  it  an  open  robe  trimmed  with  gold  or  fur. 

The  size  of  the  cloak  and  robe,  the  breadth  of  the  trimming,  and  thenuml  er 
of  suits  each  person  was  permitted  to  possess,  were  regulated  by  law.  The 
higher  the  rank,  the  greater  the  variety  allowed,  the  larger  the  cloak  and  robe, 
and  the  broader  their  trimmings. 

Hoods  were  universal ;  but  their  size  and  shape  were  not  left  to  the  caprice 
of  the  wearer.  The  nobles  wore  large  hoods  hanging  to  their  heels,  like  those 
of  our  universities.  The  common  people,  little  sugar-loafed  cowls,  just  big 
enough  to  fit  their  heads. 

§  2.  BEARING  ON  DIET. 

Philippe  IV.  legislated  not  only  for  the  dress,  but  also  for  the  diet  of  his 
subjects,  fixing  the  hour,  and  restricting  the  number  of  dishes  to  be  introduced 
at  dinner  and  supper  :  No  one  was  to  have  more  than  one  soup  and  two 
varieties  of  meat  at  any  one  meal.  The  dinner  hour  was  to  be  half-past  eleven, 
and  the  supper  half-past  four. 

It  was  customary,  at  this  period,  for  people  to  eat  from  each  others'  plates  ; 
and  it  was  considered  a  mark  of  politeness  for  a  gentleman  to  feed  from  the 
plate  of  the  lady  whom  he  handed  down  to  dinner. 

Something  of  this  sort  prevailed  amongst  the  ancient  Jews,  who  deemed  it  a 
mark  of  respect  to  present  a  piece  of  food  from  their  own  plate  to  a  guest  sitting 
at  the  same  board. 


PROGRESS  OF  ROYALTY  FROM  THE  TENTH  TO  THE 
FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Royalty  had  made  a  vast  stride  since  the  accession  of  Hugues-Capet  (You 
Capjjay).  It  now  possessed  a  force  infinitely  superior  to  any  other  in  the  nation, 
mainly  created  by  Louis-le-Gros,  Philippe-Auguste,  and  St.  Louis. 

Louis-le-Gros  lengthened  its  cords  and  strengthened  its  stakes  by  repressing 
a  number  of  petty  tyrants  in  and  about  his  domains ;  and  by  making  it  the 
guardian  and  protector  of  the  people. 

Philippe-Auguste  reconstructed  the  kingdom,  and  gave  it  a  nationality,  by 
his  foreign  wars,  the  splendour  of  his  court,  and  his  efforts  at  civilization. 

St.  Louis  impressed  upon  the  government  its  judicial  character  ;  made  it  a 
respector  of  rights,  a  lover  of  the  public  good,  and  an  administrator  of  even- 
handed  justice. 

From  this  reign  the  despotic  element  began  to  develope  itself ;  and  the  over- 
bearing tyranny  of  Philippe-le-Bel  impressed  itself  strongly  on  the  office  with 
which  he  was  invested.  No  longer  content  to  guard  and  protect,  he  interfered 
with  private  and  domestic  matters,  declared  his  acts  to  be  of  general  applica- 
tion, and  assumed  dictatorial  authority. 

Much  of  this  was  effected  through  the  bailiffs,  seneschals,  and  judges,  who 
were  no  longer  feudal  lords  and  independent  gentlemen,  but  paid  servants  of 
the  crown,  removable  at  pleasure.  It  was  by  their  instrumentality  that  the 
arbitrary  monarch  suppressed  the  Knights  Templars;  stigmatized  the  memory 
of  Boniface  VIII.  ;  and  struggled  so  successfully  with  the  clergy.  His  lawyers 
were  his  tools,  and  "justice"  was  made  to  bear  the  onus  of  royal  selfishness 
and  rapacity. 
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At  the  death  of  Philippe  IV.  the  scale  turned  again,  and  feudal  aristocracy 
resumed  for  a  time  the  ascendant.  Woe  now  to  the  upstart  lawyers  !  Enguer- 
rand-de-Marigny,  oiie  of  the  principal  of  them,  was  immediately  seized  and 
hung  upon  the  most  frivolous  accusation.  It  was  a  sacrifice  to  aristocratic 
ascendancy,  the  vengeance  of  wounded  pride  repossessed  for  a  time  of  the 
power  it  had  lost. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  FROM  THE  TENTH  TO  THE 
FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  liberty  and  influence  of  the  people 
increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  royalty  developed  itself.  When  kings 
were  mere  feudal  lords,  the  people  were  no  better  than  serfs  and  slaves  ;  but 
as  kings  grew  kingly,  the  people  rose  in  influence  and  independence. 

This  was  because  the  king  and  people  combined  against  their  common  enemy, 
the  feudal  aristocracy.  So  the  people  aided  the  sovereign  to  absolute  power,  and 
the  sovereign  conceded  to  the  people  immunities  and  privileges. 

When  Hugues-Capet  ( You  Cappay)  was  elected  king,  the  commons  of  France 
had  no  political  status  in  the  nation.  They  could  acquire  no  property,  contract 
no  marriage  without  their  lords'  consent,  make  no  bequest,  inherit  no  posses- 
sion ;  but  were,  with  their  wives  and  children,  mere  "  chattels  "  of  their  master. 

In  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  a  mighty  change  took  place.  Louis-le-Gros 
set  the  example  of  emancipating  towns  by  granting  them  "charters  of  commu- 
nity ; "  whereby  they  became  independent,  and  were  suffered  to  elect  their  own 
magistrates.  His  example  was  followed  by  others ;  and,  by  the  14th  century,  a 
vast  number  of  towns  were  independent,  and  had  risen  to  consideration,  wealth, 
and  eminence. 

The  Holy  Wars  co-operated  to  the  same  end.  They  broke  down  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  lord  and  vassals,  and  introduced  more  elevated  motives 
of  action,  new  wants,  new  fashions,  and  new  ideas.  Many  new  trades  were 
introduced  ;  many  new  sciences  became  familiar ;  many  new  marts  were 
opened  ;  and  trade  received  an  enormous  impulse. 

Amongst  the  most  important  innovations  were  the  manufacture  of  paper  from 
linen  rags,  the  art  of  silk-weaving,  improvements  in  dyeing,  windmills,  cane- 
sugar,  Turkey  wheat,  saffron,  indigo,  mulberry  trees,  and  a  vast  number  of 
spices  and  perfumes,  seeds  and  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables. 


CELEBRITIES   IN   THE    REICN    OF    PHILIPPE   LE   BEL. 

The  14th  century  opened  with  a  galaxy  of  brilliant  names  in  almost  every 
part  of  Europe.  England  had  its  Roger  Bacon,  Marco  Polo,  and  Duns  Scotus  ; 
Italy  its  Dante  and  Flavio  Gioia ;  Switzerland  its  William  Tell ;  and 
France  its  Arnaud-de-Villeneuve  (Ar-no  de  Veal-nerve),  and  Jehan-de-Meung, 
sometimes  called  the  Ennius  of  France. 

Arnaud  de  Villeneuve  (1238 — 1314)  was  really  an  extraordinary  man  for 
the  period  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  at  once  a  profound  physician,  chemist, 
astrologer,  and  theologian. 

He  may  be  termed  the  Father  of  French  Chemistry ;  and  discovered  the 
several  acids  called  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  nitric ;  was  the  first  to  obtain 
alcohol  from  fermented  liquors,  and  to  procure  the  spirit  of  turpentine  by  dis- 
solving in  alcohol  the  juice  of  pine-trees. 

These  were  discoveries  of  real  value  ;  and  have  given  the  name  of  Arnaud-de- 
Villeneuve  a  place  beside  the  most  distinguished  chemists  of  the  world. 


WARS  WITH  ENGLAND.  7? 

Meung  (1260 — 1320),  surnamed  Clopinel,  because  he  was  lame  and  hobbled, 
was  requested  by  Philippe-le-Bel  to  continue  the  "Komanceof  the  Rose," 
begun  by  Lorris  (Lor-ree);  so,  suppressing  the  verses  which  formed  the  denoue- 
ment of  the  original  poem,  he  added  18,000  additional  lines,  in  which  he  sati- 
rized with  great  freedom  the  priests  and  ladies  of  France.  This  continuation 
abounds  in  classical  allusions,  and  introduces  a  fund  of  learning,  but  is  deformed 
by  bad  taste,  and  fails  in  poetical  inspiration. 

The  Three  Sons  of  Philippe  IV.  le  Bel. 

Louis  X.,  surnamed  Le  Huiin  (1314 — 1316),  reigned  two  years.  He  was  called  Hutin 
because  he  was  sent  by  Ms  father  against  the  "liutins,"  a  seditious  set  of  people  of  Navarre 
and  Lyons. 

The  only  event  of  his  reign  worth  mentioning  is  the  renewal  of  the  war  with  Flanders,  to 
prosecute  which  he  oppressed  the  people  with  taxes,  and  compelled  the  city  serfs  to  purchase 
their  manumission. 

Philippe  V.,  surnamed  Le  Long  (1316 — 1322),  reigned  six  years,  and  occupied  himself 
for  the  first  four  in  regulating  the  internal  government  of  his  kingdom  He  enfranchised  the 
country  serfs ;  ennobled  several  commoners ;  officered  the  militia  from  the  regular  army  ; 
appointed  provincial  governors ;  declared  the  crown-lands  inalienable,  and  again  lixed  the 
legal  standard  of  money. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  allowed  the  Inquisition  to  punish  heretics,  and  he  put  to  death  with 
studied  torments  Jews,  lepers,  and  sorcerers. 

Charles  IV.,  surnam7die.Cc/  (1322 — 1328),  reigned  six  years,  and  added  the  title  of 
King  of  Navarre  to  that  of  King  of  France.  He  punished  the  Lombards  or  money-lenders 
for  extortion ,  several  corrupt  and  unjust  judges ,  and  all  who  violated  the  rights  of  private 
property. 

At  the  instigation  of  his  sister,  he  usurped  the  rights  of  Edward  II.  in  Aquitaine ;  and 
furnished  Isabelle  with  men  and  money  to  carry  on  war  against  her  husband.  He  also 
detained  as  a  hostage  Prince  Edward,  when  he  was  sent  over  to  France  to  do  homage  for  the 
French  fiefs  pertaining  to  the  crown  of  England. 

WAES  WITH  ENGLAND.    From  1339  to  1452. 


PHILIPPE    VI.    DE    VALOiS, 

Surnamed  Le  Bien-Fortune,  because  he  obtained  the  crown. 
REIGNED  22  YEARS.    FROM  1328  TO  1350.     Contemporary  with  Edward  III. 

Kingdom.  The  seigneur  of  Dauphine  having  caused  the  death  of  his  only  son  by  letting  him 
fall  from  a  window,  retired  from  the  world ;  and  sold  all  his  possessions  to  Philippe,  on 
condition  that  the  eldest  son  of  the  kings  of  France  should  ever  after  bear  the  title  of 
Dauphin. 

Normandy  was  in  possession  of  the  English  from  1346  to  1450,  and  Calais  1347  to  1558. 

N.B.  Auvergne,  Touraine,  Anjou,  Maine,  Berry,  Valois,  and  Chartres  were  frequently  given 

as  appanages  to  sons,  brothers,  and  nephews,  during  which  time  they  were  lost  to  the 

crown. 

Married  twice.    First  to  Jeanne  of  Burgundy ;  and  then  to  Blanche  his  niece,  daughter  of 

Charles  IV.    Blanche  was  18  at  the  time,  and  Philippe  58. 
Issue  by  his  first  wife  :  Jean  his  successor,  Philippe  due  d' Orleans,  and  Marie.    By  his  second 

wife,  Blanche. 
Favourite  Residence.    Vincennes. 

TABLE   OF   DESCENT   OP   PHILIPPE  VI.   AND   EDWARD  III. 

Philippe  III.  le  Hardi 
had  two  sons 


Philippe  IV.  le  Bel  diaries  de  Valois 

Louis  X.,  Philippe  V..  Charles  IV.,  and  Isabelle,  Philippe  VI.  de  Valoi* 

I  who  married  (30  years  of  age) 

Edward  II. 
Blanche,  | 

•who  married       Edward  III. 
Philippe  de  Valois  (16  yrs.  of  age) 
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The  Succession.  The  three  sons  of  Philippe-le-Bel  died 
without  male  issue ;  consequently,  the  heir  to  the  throne  was  either 
Edward  III.  of  England  or  Philippe-de-Valois  (Val-wor). 

Edward  III.  was  the  nephew  of  the  three  last  monarchs,  being  the 
son  of  Isabelle,  their  sister.  Philippe-de-Valois  was  their  cousin. 

According  to  English  law  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  relative 
claims  of  these  two  kinsmen ;  but  Edward  owed  his  relationship  to  his 
mother,  and  by  the  Salic  law  of  France  women  are  passed  over  in  the 
succession. 

The  moot-point  therefore  was  this :  Admitting  Isabelle  to  be  set 
aside  in  consequence  of  her  sex,  must  her  son  be  set  aside  also  ? 

The  friends  of  Edward  argued,  that  as  the  preclusion  of  women  from 
the  throne  was  based  upon  their  incapacity  to  lead  armies  to  battle, 
the  objection  could  in  no  wise  apply  to  the  male  issue  of  the  woman. 
The  advocates  of  Philippe  pleaded,  that  when  the  fountain  is  cut  off, 
the  stream  must  be  cut  off  also  ;  and  that  a  woman  cannot  possibly 
transmit  to  her  offspring  what  she  never  possessed. 

Whatever  the  merit  of  these  arguments,  one  thing  is  certain,  a 
dispute  of  this  nature  is  never  settled  by  an  appeal  to  reason,  but  only 
by  force  of  circumstances  or  by  superior  power. 

Philippe  had  the  advantage  of  being  chosen  by  the  States- General; 
but  Edward  had  sufficient  plausibility  to  satisfy  his  own  partisans,  and 
mentally  resolved  to  dislodge  his  rival  if  he  could. 

The  rash  and  half-insane  Philippe,  instead  of  conciliating  his  cousin, 
galled  him  to  the  quick  by  summoning  him  to  France  to  do  homage 
for  the  province  of  Guyenne. 

In  the  cathedral  of  Amiens,  therefore,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  barons, 
Edward  king  of  England  was  made  to  appear,  without  his  crown, 
without  even  his  sword  and  spurs,  as  the  vassal  of  Philippe ;  and  on 
bended  knee  to  acknowledge  him  his  superior  lord. 

The  ceremony  was  performed,  it  is  true ;  but  the  haughty  young 
English  monarch  was  not  likely  to  forget  it.  He  returned  to  England 
breathing  hatred  and  vengeance ;  and  lost  no  moment  in  maturing  his 
plans  for  resenting  the  affront. 

The  bitter  feelings  which  existed  in  the  rival  kings  soon  spread  to 
the  respective  courts,  from  the  courts  to  the  armies,  and  from  the 
armies  to  the  peoples  ;  and  for  five  centuries  the  two  nations  continued 
in  hostility  to  each  other,  nor  is  the  effect  of  this  long  animosity  even 
yet  wholly  obliterated.  In  France,  especially,  there  are  many  who 
look  upon  England  with  an  evil  eye  of  hatred  and  jealousy;  but 
happily  the  number  is  on  the  decline. 

The  Marquis  de  Boissy  said  in  the  French  Senate  no  longer  ago  than  March,  1861, 
"  I  avow  that  I  have  always  sought  to  keep  alive  the  resentment  of  France  against 
England."  Times,  7th  March.  A  similar  remark  was  made  in  the  senate  in  1864. 
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THE    HUNDRED    YEARS    WAR    (1340-1453). 

Edward  assumes  the  Arms  of  France  (1336).    The  first 

thing  that  Edward  did  was  greatly  to  increase  his  army  and  military 
stores  ;  and  to  form  alliances  with  the  Duke  of  Brittany  and  Count  of 
Flanders,  two  personal  enemies  of  the  French  king. 

He  next  prevailed  on  his  two  allies  to  proclaim  him  king  of  France, 
and  swear  fealty  to  him.  At  the  same  time  he  quartered  the  three 
fleurs-de-lis,  with  his  own  arms,  on  his  seal  and  shield,  a  marshalling 
retained  in  the  royal  arms  of  England  even  to  the  reign  of  George  III., 
when  it  was  very  wisely  erased. 

Battle  of  SluyS  (1340).  These  preliminaries  being  made,  he 
entered  Flanders  and  laid  siege  to  Cambray,  but  was  obliged  to 
decamp.  He  next  advanced  into  Picardy,  which  he  laid  waste,  but 
could  never  force  Philippe  to  an  engagement. 

At  sea  the  English  were  more  successful.  They  surprised  the 
enemy's  fleet  in  the  narrow  creek  of  S'n-ys;  forced  it  to  an  action ; 
and  obtained  a  decided  victory.  Philippe,  in  this  battle,  lost  230 
vessels  of  war  and  more  than  30,000  men.  None  of  his  courtiers 
durst  inform  him  of  this  defeat ;  and  it  was  not  till  his  jester  gave 
him  a  hint,  that  he  was  aware  of  his  great  loss.  After  the  battle  of 
Slu-ys,  Philippe  hesitated  not  to  sign  a  truce  with  Edward  for  two  years. 
The  French  fleet  at  Sluys  consisted  of  400  ships,  and  the  English  fleet  of  only  240. 

Battle  of  Crecy  (26th  August,  1346).  The  year  following, 
the  duke  of  Brittany  died  without  issue  ;  and  two  candidates  for  the 
dukedom  were  put  forward :  one  supported  by  the  king  of  France, 
and  the  other  by  the  king  of  England. 

The  protege  of  the  French  monarch  was  his  nephew  Charles-de-Blois 
(Blwor).  The  nominee  of  king  Edward  was  Simon  de  Montfort,  a 
descendant  of  that  Simon  so  notorious  for  his  crusade  against  the 
Albigenses. 

While  the  contest  was  still  pending,  a  tournament  was  given  at 
Paris,  which  was  attended  by  some  of  the  partisans  of  Montfort,  whom 
Philippe  ordered  to  be  seized  and  put  to  death.  This  being  construed 
by  Edward  into  an  infraction  of  the  truce,  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  war. 

Edward  landed  in  Normandy  with  40,000  English  soldiers ;  and 
marched  without  opposition  almost  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  pillaging  and 
destroying  whatever  lay  in  his  path. 

At  length  Philippe,  at  the  head  of  100,000  men,  went  forth  to  meet 
him.  Edward  retired  across  the  Somme,  and  fortified  himself  on  a 
rising  ground  in  the  outskirts  of  Crecy. 

Philippe  pursued  with  forced  marches.  He  was  confident  of  success, 
and  felt  assured  that  the  English  were  in  flight.  So  the  moment  he 
caught  sight  of  them,  he  gave  orders  to  his  Genoese  archers  to  begin 
the  attack. 
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In  vain  the  archers  craved  a  little  rest ;  in  vain  they  pleaded  that 
their  bows  were  relaxed  by  the  rain ;  in  vain  they  represented  that 
they  were  hungry  and  tired.  The  command  was  repeated.  They 
rushed  forward  with  great  bravery ;  but  were  repulsed. 

Philippe,  furious  at  this  disaster,  shouted  "Treason!  treason  1" 
and  his  brother,  the  due  d'Alen9on  (pal-arn'-so'ng),  trampled  them 
Tinder  the  feet  of  his  cavalry. 

This  savage  butchery  ruined  all.  The  English  took  advantage  of 
the  confusion  it  produced  to  pour  down  upon  the  enemy ;  and  a  total 
rout  ensued.  The  carnage  was  dreadful.  As  many  as  30,000  French 
were  left  dead  upon  the  field;  among  whom  were  11  princes,  80  nobles, 
12,000  knights,  the  due  d'Ale^on  commander-in- chief  of  the  army, 
and  the  kings  of  Bohemia  and  Majorca.  The  king,  twice  wounded, 
entered  with  only  five  attendants  the  neighbouring  town  of  Abville 
(Ab-veel). 

In  this  battle  the  Black  Prince,  only  15  years  of  age,  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself,  and  gained  his  spurs.  There  is  a  traditkn  also 
that  the  three  ostrich  feathers,  with  the  motto  Ich  dien  (I  serve),  was 
the  crest  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  slain  by  the  Black  Prince  ;  and  that 
it  was  adopted  henceforth  by  the  princes  of  Wales  in  memory  of  this 
great  victory. 

Calais  taken  by  the  English  (1347).  One  of  the  most  fatal 
results  of  the  defeat  at  Crecy  was  the  loss  of  Calais,  which  became  an 
English  colony,  and  for  200  years  left  France  open  to  our  arms. 

This  strong  fortress  was  besieged  by  Edward  for  eleven  months, 
when  famine  compelled  the  governor  to  capitulate. 

Edward,  irritated  by  the  long  resistance,  felt  inclined  to  put  all  the 
townsmen  to  the  sword  without  mercy  ;  but  consented  to  spare  them, 
if  six  men  would  come  forward  and  offer  their  necks  to  the  scaffold  as 
a  ransom  for  the  rest. 

Eustache  de  Saint-Pierre  (Use-tarsh  dr  San  Pe-air)  and  five  others 
voluntarily  came  forward ;  and  with  ropes  round  their  necks,  brought 
to  the  king  the  keys  of  the  town.  It  was  a  melancholy  spectacle  ;  and 
the  brave  queen,  with  her  son  the  Black  Prince  generously  pleaded 
for  their  lives,  and  obtained  their  pardon. 

After  this  the  English  army  entered  without  further  difficulty;  and 
Philippe  requested  another  truce,  which  was  granted  by  Edward  for 
the  term  of  six  years. 

FBOM  THE  LOSS  OF   CALAIS   TO   THE  DEATH  OP 
PHILIPPE  -DE  -  VALOIS  . 

The  Plague  Of  Florence  (1348).  The  year  following,  the 
frightful  pest  called  the  black  vomit,  or  the  plague  of  Florence,  made 
its  appearance  in  France. 
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It  began  in  China,  and  spread  into  Turkey,  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  England,  and  Eussia;  nor  did  it  stop,  till  it 
reached  the  borders  of  the  Frozen  Ocean. 

In  Kussia  it  carried  off  the  whole  of  the  royal  family;  in 
France,  a  fonrth  of  the  inhabitants ;  in  Paris  alone,  500  a  day ;  and 
in  Europe,  a  third  of  the  entire  population. 

The  ignorant  and  superstitious  people  accused  the  Jews  of  having 
poisoned  the  rivers  and  fountains;  and  thousands  of  these  un- 
fortunate people  were  burnt  or  massacred. 

Flagellants.  These  accumulated  evils  made  many  believe 
they  had  provoked  the  anger  of  God  by  unrepented  sins ;  and  that 
the  only  way  of  appeasing  His  wrath  would  be  by  extraordinary 
penance. 

Accordingly,  certain  fanatics,  called  Flagellants,  made  their 
appearance  in  France ;  and  wandered  about  the  streets,  half  naked, 
macerating  themselves  with  whips,  to  "  atone  for  the  sins  of  the 
nation." 

They  were  severely  censured  by  the  church,  and  ceased  to  exist 
when  the  plague  ceased ;  but  re-appeared  in  Germany  about  a 
century  later,  when  the  pope  issued  his  anathema  against  them. 

Gabelle.  The  public  treasury  being  exhausted  by  the  wars, 
Philippe  sought  to  replenish  it  by  debasing  the  coin;  exacting 
the  20th  penny  in  all  sales;  and  enforcing  the  tax  called  GabeUa 
[Gar-bell].* 

By  this  tax,  all  the  salt  made  in  France  was  to  be  brought  to  the 
royal  warehouses,  whence  it  was  to  be  sold  to  the  people  at  whatever 
price  the  government  chose  to  affix. 

This  price  was  not  uniform,  as  some  provinces  were  allowed  to 
purchase  it  at  a  lower  rate  than  others ;  neither  was  it  fixed, 
inasmuch  as  it  varied  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state ;  nor 
was  it  impartial,  as  the  nobles  or  royal  vassals  were  exempt  from  its 
operation. 

This  inequality  rendered  the  tax  hateful  to  the  people,  nevertheless 
it  continued  in  force  even  to  the  Great  Revolution  (1789). 

In  all  the  latter  reigns,  it  was  farmed,  like  the  other  taxes ;  that 
is,  certain  persons  paid  into  the  treasury  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  and 
took  to  themselves  what  the  tax  produced. 

•  These  " publicans"  or  tax-farmers  were  very  obnoxious.  They 
grew  extremely  rich ;  and,  of  course,  oppressed  the  people  to  make 
the  revenue  of  their  tax  as  large  as  possible. 

When  king  Edward  heard  of  the  GabeUe,  he  called  it  Philippe's  Salic  law.  The 
word  sal  is  Latin  for  salt. 

*  Gabelle  is  from  the  German  ffabe,  a  tax;  but  the  word  is  applied  in  French 
history  to  the  tax  or  monopoly  on  salt. 
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Death  Of  Philippe  VI.  (1350).  Philippe-de-Yalois  died 
in  the  58th  year  of  his  age  and  the  22nd  of  his  reign,  having 
recently  married  his  second  wife  Blanche  of  Navarre. 

He  was  brave,  but  vindictive ;  athletic,  but  no  soldier ;  pre- 
sumptuous and  overbearing.  He  thought  to  inspire  awe  by  severity, 
and  to  win  admiration  by  magnificence. 

He  was  surnamed  the  Fortunate,  because  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  and  keep  the  crown.  His  reign,  however,  so  far  from 
being  fortunate,  was  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  calamities. 

The  Chateau  de  Vincennes  was,  in  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th 
centuries,  a  favorite  residence  of  the  kings  of  France.  Philippe-de-Valois 
demolished  the  old  chateau,  and  commenced  a  new  one,  which  was  completed 
by  Charles-le-Sage. 

The  building  was  a  large  quadrangle  with  flanking  towers,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  a  huge  donjon  or  keep.  What  deeds  of  darkness  that  gloomy 
mansion  concealed,  what  crimes  and  follies  were  daily  enacted  there,  would 
be  too  disgusting  and  too  revolting  to  relate. 
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Kingdom.  He  was  King  of  France  and  Regent  of  Burgundy.  While  Jean  was  a  prisoner, 
the  duchy  of  Burgundy  lapsed  to  the  crown,  and  was  conferred  upon  Philippe-le-Hardi.* 
The  king  w  England  held,  besides  Calais,  the  provinces  of  Poitou,  Aunis,  Angoumois, 
Saintonge,  Le  Limousin,  and  Guyenne,  over  which  he  was  an  independent  sovereign 

Married,  first,  Bonne,  daughter  of  the  blind  king  of  Bohemia,  who  was  slain  at  t'roey. 
She  died  before  Jean  succeeded  to  the  crown.  His  second  wife  was  Jeanne,  widow 
of  Philippe,  duke  of  Burgundy  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  alliance  that  Jean  [Zjo'n] 
was  appointed  regent  of  that  province. 

Issue,  by  his  first  wife,  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  sons  were  Charles  the  dauphin, 
the  first  heir  app,\rent  of  France  who  bore  the  title  of  due  de  Normandie ;  Louis,  due 
d'Anjou;  Jean,  du>.  de  Berry;  Philippe-le-Hardi,  due  de  Touraine,  and  root  of  the 
new  house  of  Burgundy  (1363). 

Philippe-de-Valois  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Jean  [Zjo'ri], 
duke  of  Normandy,  surnamed  the  Good  [le  Bon]. 

According  to  our  present  notions  of  goodness",  he  had  no  claim 
whatever  to  such  a  title ;  he  was  neither  a  good  man  nor  a  good 
monarch. 

As  a  man,  he  was  self-confident,  rash,  and  vindictive ;  a  great 
spendthrift,  a  luxurious  liver,  and  a  superstitious  observer  of  fasts. 

As  a  king,  he  was  an  unskilful  warrior,  a  wretched  statesman,  and 
totally  unacquainted  with  his  duties  ;  so  that  his  reign  is  one  of  the 
blackest  spots  in  the  whole  history  of  France. 

It  may  well  be  asked  how  such  a  king  came  to  receive  so  flattering 
a  title ;  and  the  only  answer  which  can  be  given  is,  that  he  kept 
good  his  promise  to  the  English,  and  was  very  indulgent  to  his  nobles. 


*  It  must  be  remembered  there  were  two  princes  of  France  called  Philippc-le-IIardi, 
1245,  and  the  other  a  son  of  Jean  II.,  born  in  1342. 


the  son  of  Louis  IX.,  born  in 
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In  regard  to  the  first :  When  set  at  liberty  by  the  English,  he  left 
behind  two  of  his  sons  as  hostages ;  but  the  young  princes  violated 
their  word  of  honour  by  running  away ;  whereupon,  Jean  returned 
again  into  captivity  of  his  own  free  will.  This  was  certainly  noble ; 
and  so  was  his  remark  to  his  subjects  when  he  left  the  kingdom : 
''Though  good  faith  be  banished  from  the  whole  earth,  it  should 
reside  in  the  bosom  of  kings." 

In  regard  to  the  second  claim  :  He  began  his  reign  by  two  edicts 
which  made  him  very  popular  with  his  barons  :  the  first  was,  that  all 
noblemen  should  be  allowed  unlimited  credit ;  and  the  second  was 
the  creation  of  the  military  order  of  the  Star  (de  VEtoile),  a  rival 
order  to  that  of  the  Garter,  by  Edward  III. 

The  order  of  the  Star  consisted  of  warriors  wounded  in  battle, 
knights  wounded  in  tournaments,  and  invalid  noblemen.  The 
knights  of  the  Star  made  a  vow  never  to  retreat  before  an  enemy 
more  than  a  mile,  after  which  they  were  to  make  a  stand,  and  either 
be  cut  down  or  taken  prisoners. 

If  these  edicts  were  "good"  or  indulgent  to  the  upper  classes, 
other  of  his  acts,  like  the  former  of  these  two,  were  most  unjust  and 
injurious  to  trade. 

In  the  course  of  one  year  he  falsified  the  coinage  18  times.  He 
confiscated  the  money  due  to  the  Lombards  and  Jews,  the  chief 
merchants  of  France  ;  and,  having  wasted  the  public  funds,  convoked 
the  States- General  to  grant  him  fresh  supplies  by  new  taxes  and 
imposts. 

Having  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  ruin  of  trade,  he  next 
plunged  his  kingdom  into  a  war  with  England,  which  proved  most 
disastrous  and  disgraceful. 
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Comte  D'Ell  Beheaded  (1350).  Among  the  prisoners  who 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  during  the  late  wars,  was  the 
comte  D'Eu,  lord  High  Constable  of  France. 

This  high  officer  had  been  permitted  by  Edward  to  return  to  Paris 
on  his  parole,  in  order  to  collect  money  for  his  ransom.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  he  reach  the  capital,  than  Jean  [Zjo'ri]  ordered  him  to 
be  seized  as  a  traitor,  and  beheaded. 

Edward  was  extremely  angry  at  being  thus  balked  of  his  ransom  ; 
and  an  opportunity  soon  presented  itself  of  shewing  his  resentment. 

Assassination  of  La  Cerda  (1354).    At  the  death  of  the 

comte  D'Eu,  Jean  conferred  the  constable's  staff  upon  Don  Carlos 
de  la  Cerda,  a  Spaniard,  whom  he  created  count  of  Angouleme. 
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This  appointment  gave  great  offence  to  Charles-the-Bad  of  Navarre, 
Jean's  son-in-law,  who  openly  shewed  his  displeasure  by  murdering 
the  don.  He  was  cited  before  the  peers  to  answer  for  his  conduct, 
but  Jean  [Zjo'n]  pardoned  him. 

This  was  extremely  foolish,  as  it  shewed  that  he  wanted  either  the 
power  or  the  courage  to  punish  him;  and  from  this  moment  for 
many  years  he  proved  one  of  the  most  troublesome  traitors  of 
France. 

The  Bloody  Feast  of  Rouen  (1356).    Now  follows  an  act 

of  cowardice  and  treachery  almost  without  parallel : 

The  young  Dauphin  gave  a  grand  banquet  at  Rouen  (Roo-on'g)  to 
his  private  friends  and  the  leading  nobles  of  the  state,  to  which  his 
brother-in-law  Charles-the-Bad  was  invited. 

While  the  guests  were  seated  at  table,  Jean  entered  the  banquet- 
room  with  a  numerous  escort :  and,  seizing  the  king  of  Navarre, 
shook  him  violently,  exclaiming,  "  Traitor,  thou  art  not  worthy  to  sit 
at  table  with  my  son!"  Then,  turning  to  his  escort,  he  added, 
"  Take  him  hence  !  By  St.  Paul  I  swear,  I  will  neither  eat  nor  drink 
while  the  traitor  liveth." 

At  this,  the  'squire  of  the  Navarrese  starting  up,  drew  his  sword ; 
and  Jean  [Zjo'ri]  commanded  him  also  to  be  arrested. 

The  Dauphin  threw  himself  at  his  father's  feet,  imploring  him  to 
desist:  "Ah,  sire,"  said  he,  "how  art  thou  dishonouring  me  !  What 
will  be  said  when  this  proceeding  is  known  ?  Will  not  all  the  world 
believe  that  I  invited  my  brother-in-law  to  my  table  in  order  to  betray 
him?" 

"  Be  silent,  sir !"  replied  the  king.  "  They  are  traitors  !"  Then 
seizing  an  iron  mace  from  one  of  the  men-at-arms,  he  struck  another 
of  the  guests  between  the  shoulders,  exclaiming,  "  Out,  proud  traitor  1 
by  the  soul  of  my  father,  thou  shalt  not  live  !" 

Four  of  the  guests  were  seized,  and  beheaded  on  the  spot.  Eoyal 
dignity  saved  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  was  shut  up  in  the  Tower  of 
the  Louvre ;  from  which,  however,  he  was  released  after  the  battle  of 
Poitiers. 

This  act  of  violence  greatly  incensed  the  kinsmen  of  the  outraged 
nobles,  who  immediately  joined  the  ranks  of  Edward  III.  of  England, 
acknowledged  him  king  of  France,  and  paid  him  homage  for  their  fiefs. 
'  Battle  Of  Poitiers  (1356).  Edward  of  England  now  openly 
avowed  himself  the  champion  of  the  injured  nobles ;  sent  a  formidable 
army  into  Normandy ;  and  counselled  his  son,  the  Black  Prince,  to 
carry  fire  and  sword  into  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom. 

The  bold  young  prince  proceeded  forthwith  to  ravage  Auvergne 
(0-vairn),  the  Limousin,  and  Berry ;  and  king  Jean  vowed  to  combat 
with  him  till  death,  as  soon  as  ever  he  could  encounter  him. 
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An  opportunity  was  not  long  delayed.  The  French  monarch 
assembled  a  large  army,  and  overtook  the  Black  Prince  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Poitiers. 

Famine  was  beginning  to  be  felt  in  the  prince's  army,  which  was 
very  small,  amounting  in  all  to  not  more  than  8000  men ;  of  which 
2000  were  horsemen,  2000  archers,  and  the  rest  mercenaries  picked 
up  amongst  the  vagabonds  and  adventurers  of  the  south.  In  the 
French  host,  which  numbered  60,000  men,  were  the  king,  his 
four  sons,  26  counts  or  dukes,  140  bannerets,  and  two  cardinal 
legates. 

The  Black  Prince  fixed  his  camp  on  a  hill  covered  with  hedges, 
bushes,  and  vines,  amongst  which  he  concealed  his  archers ;  and,  in 
order  to  render  his  position  inaccessible  to  the  enemy's  cavalry,  he 
surrounded  it  with  waggons  and  palisades. 

The  French  began  the  attack ;  but  a  shower  of  arrows  was  dis- 
charged from  ambush,  and  threw  the  attacking  body  into  confusion. 
The  troops  which  followed  were  disordered ;  and  the  vanguard  gave 
themselves  to  flight. 

The  English  ambuscade  now  starting  from  concealment,  rushed 
down  upon  the  main  army ;  a  panic  spread  on  all  sides ;  and  victory 
was  certain. 

The  loss  of  the  French  in  this  battle  is  almost  incredible.  The 
knights  fought  till  they  were  either  taken  or  slain ;  and  all  the  flower 
of  the  French  chivalry  perished  on  that  day. 

The  king,  bareheaded  and  wounded,  remained  to  the  last ;  and 
rather  than  quit  the  field  was  taken  fighting  by  the  Black  Prince,  and 
earned  prisoner  to  London.  He  was  treated  with  great  respect ; 
confined  for  two  years  in  the  palace  of  Savoy,  in  the  Strand,  and 
tlience  transferred  to  Somerton  Castle,  in  Lincolnshire. 

'  Treaty  of  Bretigny  (I860).    At  length  his  ransom  was  agreed 
upon,  and  the  conditions  signed  at  Bretigny,  near  Chartres. 

It  was  stipulated  that  Edward  should  renounce  all  claim  to  the 
French  crown ;  that  he  should  retain  Calais,  and  be  the  independent 
sovereign  of  Poitou,  Aunis,  Angoumois,  Saintonge,  the  Limousin,  and 
Guyenne  ;  that  he  should  receive  £366,000  in  money ;  and  that  40 
hostages  should  be  given  him,  till  these  conditions  were  fulfilled. 

Jean  Returns  into  Captivity  (1364).  Among  the  hostages 
sent  to  Edward  were  two  ol  the  royal  princes,  the  due  d'Anjou  and 
the  due  de  Berry,  who  were  treated  by  the  English  monarch  with 
princely  liberality.  The  only  restriction  laid,  upon  them  being,  that 
they  should  show  themselves  in  Calais  every  fourth  day. 

The  young  princes,  however,  broke  their  parole  and  fled  to  Paris. 
Their  fathef  implored  them  to  return,  but  they  refused.  Whereupon 
Jean  [Zjo'ri]  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner  to  redeem  his  honour. 
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Scarcely  had  lie  arrived  in  England  when  he  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  and 
died  at  the 'age  of  45.  King  Edward  accorded  him  a  magnificent 
funeral;  and  his  body  was  subsequently  removed  to  France,  and 
interred  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis. 

During  the  captivity  of  Jean,  a  wax  taper  was  placed  in  the  church  of  Notre-Darne, 
and  kept  burning  till  his  return.  The  taper,  which  was  six  miles  long,  was  coiled  like 
a  rope  round  a  large  wheel. 

MARCEL'S    REVOLT   (1357-1358). 

Upon  the  captivity  of  the  king  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  his  eldest 
son  Charles  was  appointed  Kegent ;  and  a  States-General  was  imme- 
diately convoked  to  deliberate  upon  the  present  crisis. 

The  Assembly  demanded  that  the  king  of  Navarre  should  forthwith 
be  set  at  liberty;  that  all  the  ministers  of  the  crown  should  be 
dismissed;  and  that  4  bishops,  12  knights,  and  12  burgesses, 
should  be  constituted  into  a  council  to  assist  the  young  prince. 

The  States-General  was  then  prorogued ;  but,  as  the  Dauphin 
required  money  to  canyon  the  government,  he  called  another  Assem- 
bly, in  which  Robert- de-Coq,  bishop  of  Laon  (Lar'n),  and  Etienne 
Marcel,  city  provost,  made  themselves  conspicuous. 

They  promised  the  Regent  sufficient  subsidies  provided  he  appro- 
priated no  part  to  his  own  personal  uses  ;  appointed  to  no  state  office, 
and  pardoned  no  atrocious  crime,  for  money ;  made  no  alteration  in 
the  value  of  the  coinage ;  and  compelled  all  tax-collectors  to  render 
an  account  of  their  receipts. 

The  Dauphin  promised  to  comply  with  these  terms,  and  36  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  see  them  carried  out,  and  to  administer  the 
finances. 

The  prince  soon  found  himself  crippled  by  these  commissioners ;  so 
he  summarily  dismissed  them,  and  determined  to  reign  alone. 

The  States  now  began  to  be  alarmed  for  their  liberty ;  and  applied 
to  Charles-the-Bad,  king  of  Navarre,  to  take  their  part  against  the 
Dauphin. 

The  Navarrese  instantly  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received 
with  acclamation ;  the  Dauphin,  on  the  other  hand,  gathered  round 
him  the  old  nobility ;  and  both  prepared  for  war. 

At  this  juncture  Marcel  induced  the  Parisians  to  revolt ;  and  the 
revolters  wore,  as  a  badge,  a  hood  or  chaperon,  half  red  and  half  green, 
with  an  enamelled  clasp  under  the  chin.  Even  women  affected  the 
same  colours  in  their  dress,  without  which  it  would  not  have  been  safe 
to  appear  in  the  streets. 

Followed  by  several  of  his  partisans,  the  city  provost  forced  his 
way  into  the  chamber  of  the  young  prince,  while  he  was  holding  a 
conference  with  two  marshals  proscribed  by  the  States.  Angry  words 
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ensued  ;  the  two  marshals  were  slain ;  and  the  Dauphin  escaped  the 
Bame  fate  only  by  promising  to  further  the  views  of  the  insurgents. 

In  order  to  give  assurance  of  his  sincerity,  he  threw  over  his 
shoulders  a  red  and  white  hood ;  went  with  the  provost  to  the  Hotel- 
de-Ville  ;  addressed  the  populace  ;  and  publicly  declared  that  the  two 
marshals  slain  were  traitors  to  the  people  and  had  merited  their  fate. 

No  sooner,  however,  did  he  find  himself  free,  than  he  assembled  a 
convocation  of  nobles,  who  clamoured  for  vengeance  on  the  insolent 
citizens. 

Marcel  foresaw  the  storm,  and  prepared  to  meet  it.  He  proclaimed 
the  king  of  Navarre  captain-general  of  the  Paris  revolters,  shut  the 
gates  of  the  city ;  and  placed  the  capital  in  a  state  of  defence. 

The  Dauphin  at  the  head  of  7000  lances  marched  to  Paris,  and 
encamped  under  its  walls.  Terms  of  capitulation  were  agreed  to. 
But  when  Marcel  went  to  open  the  gates,  one  of  the  followers  of  the 
prince  struck  him  with  a  battle-axe,  and  killed  him. 

The  death  of  the  provost  was  ruin  to  the  insurgents.  The  Dauphin 
entered  the  city  in  triumph,  and  signalized  his  success  by  a  host  of 
executions. 

Marcel  was  somewhat  bull-like  in  appearance,  but  not  disagreeable. 
His  forehead  and  eyes  indicated  intellect,  but  all  the  lower  part  of  his 
face  was  earthly  and  heavy. 


LA     JACQUERIE.       (1358). 

While  the  Parisians  were  in  revolt,  the  peasantry  of  France  rose  in 
rebellion  also. 

They  had  long  been  weighed  down  by  oppression,  and  treated  as 
the  scum  and  offscouring  of  the  earth.  The  nobles  robbed  and 
wronged  them ;  the  soldiers  pillaged  and  insulted  them ;  the  citizens 
despised  them  as  serfs  and  bondsmen. 

Though  their  dwellings  were  burnt  to  the  ground ;  their  wives  and 
children  outraged;  their  cattle  driven  off  for  plunder;  and  their 
crops  ravaged  or  destroyed ;  there  was  no  one  they  could  look  ta 
for  redress. 

The  measure  of  their  grievances  was  full,  when  the  disaster  of 
Poitiers  taught  them  that  their  oppressors  were  not  invincible ;  and 
gave  them  encouragement  to  combine  for  redress  and  vengeance. 

The  villeins  or  peasantry,  familiarly  called  at  this  period  "Jacques" 
[Zjark]  or  "  Jacques  Bonhomme,"  chose  for  their  leader  a  serf  like 
themselves  named  Caillet  [Ki-yea],  the  Jack  Cade  of  France. 

He  was  a  young  man  in  every  way  qualified  for  the  purpose  :  Well 
educated ;  of  great  natural  genius ;  skilled  in  arms,  eloquent,  keen 
sighted,  brave,  and  of  gigantic  strength.  Handsome  in  person; 
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with  the  voice  of  a  Stentor,  an  iron  constitution,  inexhaustible  activity, 
and  an  enthusiasm  which  infected  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Caillet  soon  succeeded  in  gathering  together  some  20,000  of  the 
peasants,  whom  he  led  from  castle  to  castle,  and  town  to  town, 
massacring  the  inmates,  burning  the  houses,  and  giving  up  all  the 
spoil  as  plunder  to  his  followers. 

The  insurrection,  called  La  Jacquerie  [Lar  Zjark-ke-ree],  com- 
menced in  Beauvoisis,  spread  over  all  Picardy,  and  infected  more  or 
less  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  kingdom. 

Every  thing  gave  way  before  it.  The  nobles  had  no  time  to 
organize  a  resistance,  and  the  regent  was  occupied  in  defending 
himself  against  Charles-the-Bad  of  Navarre. 

Even  if  the  nobles  had  received  due  warning,  they  would  have  been 
equally  powerless  ;  because  they  were  so  divided  among  themselves, 
that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  three  in  all  France  striving 
for  the  same  object. 

The  whole  nation  was  in  fact  torn  into  shreds  by  contending  factions. 
Each  castle  stood  isolated  in  its  interests ;  and  each  baron  rejoiced 
in  the  misfortunes  of  his  rivals. 

Of  all  the  people  in  the  land  the  serfs  only  were  united,  and 
obedient  to  the  voice  of  one  man ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at 
that  their  success  was  marvellous.  They  were  uneducated,  desperately 
poor,  thirsting  for  revenge,  and  bound  by  no  laws  of  chivalry  and 
honour ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  were  vindictive 
and  cruel. 

Every  gentleman  they  encountered  was  murdered  without  mercy. 
Even  women  and  children  were  butchered  or  dishonoured.  Castles 
were  burnt  to  the  ground  ;  towns  were  left  desolate  ;  fruit  trees  were 
cut  down  for  fuel;  and  nothing  escaped,  except  the  houses  of  the 
priest  and  the  parish  church. 

After  having  destroyed  some  30  fortified  places,  Caillet  [Ki-yea] 
led  his  gang  to  the  strong  city  of  Meaux  [Mo]  which  was  betrayed 
into  his  hands  by  the  mayor. 

Here  the  duchess  of  Orleans  and  40  or  50  ladies  of  rank  had  shut 
themselves  up  for  security ;  and  it  was  in  the  hope  of  murdering  these 
ladies,  or  taking  them  captives,  that  the  city  was  attacked. 

The  rebels  being  admitted  into  the  town,  laid  siege  to  the  castle 
where  the  ladies  were  assembled.  They  had  planted  their  mangonels 
to  batter  down  the  gates,  when  an  English  nobleman,  called  the 
Captal-de-Buch,  with  40  followers  came  to  the  rescue. 

He  instantly  commanded  the  gates  to  be  thrown  open,  and  the  40 
horsemen  fearlessly  sallied  forth.  The  serfs  were  panic-struck ;  fled 
in  every  direction ;  and  7000  of  them  were  slain  or  trampled  to  death 
in  the  narrow  streets. 
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Caillet  [Ki-yea]  escaped ;  but  falling  into  the  hands  of  Charles-the- 
Bad,  whose  co-operation  he  had  craved,  his  head  was  cut  off  by  a 
sword. 

The  insurrection  which  had  lasted  for  six  weeks,  with  Caillet's 
death  was  extinguished.  It  was  followed,  however,  by  a  pestilence 
and  famine  which  continued  for  three  years,  and  completed  the 
disasters  of  this  sad  regency  and  reign. 


STATE     OF     FRANCE     IN     THIS     REIGN. 

The  state  of  France  in  this  reign  was  most  disastrous.  Eobbery,  pillage, 
murder,  and  almost  every  other  crime,  being  committed  with  impunity.  The 
whole  land  was  infested  with  such  a  complication  of  evils  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  appear  abroad,  nor  much  less  to  remain  at  home. 

(1)  There  were  the  Lepers,  who  infested  the  kingdom,  especially  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  and  streams. 

(2)  Then  there  were  the  Jews,  who  combined  with  any  one  whose  object  was 
to  annoy  the  Christians,  as  the  Christians  had  always  been  foremost  to  annoy 
the  Jews. 

(3)  Next  came  the  Free  Companies,  a  heterogeneous  gang  of  Jews,  Navarrese, 
English,  and  lawless  natives,  banded  together  for  the  sake  of  plunder. 

(4)  The  English,   who  were  posted  in  every  part  of  France,  as  Bayonne, 
Bordeaux,  Dauphine,  Normandy,  Picardy,  and  even  in  the  Faubourgs  of  Paris. 

(5)  The  next  plague-spot  was  Chaiies-the-Bad  of  Navarre,  as  lawless  as  any 
of  the  rovers,  restrained  by  nothing  in  heaven  or  earth,  when  his  own  interest 
or  pleasure  was  concerned. 

(6)  To  all  these  grievances  must  be  added  the  jealousy  of  the  nobles,  which 
kept  the  state  in  a  perpetual  ferment,,  and  multiplied  to  an  increditable  amount 
the  armed  retainers. 

(7)  Lastly,  there  were  the  city  and  rural  insurgents,  whose   open  revolt 
occupied  only  a  small  portion  of  the  reign  ;   but  the  spirit  which  led  to   it 
had  long  existed,  and  the  evils  which  followed  it  by  no  means  ceased  when  the 
rebellion  itself  was  extinguished. 

A  contemporary  has  left  a  very  graphic  and  mournful  picture  of  the  effect 
produced  by  these  combined  evils:  "The  country,"  he  says,  "appears  every 
where  to  be  laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword.  The  fields  are  untilled,  and  the 
houses  in  ruins,  except  indeed  such  as  are  patched  up  into  fortresses.  Paris 
itself  is  forlorn  and  desolate.  The  best  streets  are  green  with  weeds  ;  and  the 
highways  over-run  with  brambles.  I  have  passed  through  street  after  street 
without  meeting  a  creature  j  and  when,  perchance,  I  saw  one,  his  face  was  sad 
and  cast  down." 

The  rustic  laboured  in  the  field  with  terror,  expecting  an  enemy  at  every 
turn;  and  the  shepherd  or  herdsman  fled  at  the  approach  of  a  stranger, 
leaving  his  flocks  and  herds  to  the  care  of  his  dog. 

Few  peasants  ventured  to  sleep  in  their  cabins  for  fear  of  robbers  ;  but  all 
who  could,  betook  themselves  to  boats,  which  they  moored  in  some  lake  or 
river  for  security. 

Amid  such  general  distrust,  industiy  of  course  could  receive  no  encourage- 
ment ;  and  where  we  now  see  the  hamlet  or  homestead,  was  then  the  haunt  of 
the  free-booter,  the  deer,  or  the  wild  boar. 
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PARIS    AND    THE    PARISIANS    IN    THIS    REIGN. 

Paris.  The  city  of  Paris  at  this  period,  was  inferior  in  extent  to  many 
provincial  towns  in  our  own  times,  and  very  far  inferior  to  most  of  the  capitals 
of  Europe. 

Only  a  few  of  the  main  streets  were  paved.  All  were  so  narrow  that  not 
more  than  three  horsemen  could  ride  abreast  through  any  of  them  ;  and  every 
bye-street  was  filled  with  ordure  and  filth,  which  were  never  removed  except 
when  the  rain  swept  them  into  the  Seine  [Sain]. 

The  houses,  for  the  most  part,  were  mean  wooden  houses,  but  here  and  there 
towered  amongst  them  some  princely  castle,  magnificent  abbey,  or  highly 
decorated  church. 

The  Parisians,  even  to  the  present  day  are  very  early  risers,  much  more 
so  than  the  tradespeople  of  London. 

The  butchers  are  the  first  to  open  shop.  This  they  do  at  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  close  for  the  day  at  the  same  hour  in  the  afternoon. 

Next  come  the  bakers ;  then  the  early  eating-houses  ;  then  the  shops  in 
general ;  and  by  seven  in  the  morning,  all  the  tradesmen  of  Paris  may  be  said 
to  be  astir. 

In  the  14th  century  before  any  shop  was  open,  the  Deathsman  went  round 
with  a  little  hand-bell,  to  announce  the  deaths  which  Jiad  occurred  since  the 
day  preceding  ;  and  call  on  all  good  Christians  to  pray  for  the  repose  of  their 
souls  before  they  left  their  chambers. 

The  Deathsman  was  followed  by  the  Bath-touters,  who  went  about  crying 
that  the  hot  baths  were  ready ;  and  exhorting  the  people  to  make  haste  before 
the  water  got  cold. 

The  butchers,  bakers,  and  milkmen,  with  the  vendors  of  fish,  fruit,  and 
vegetables,  followed  next,  in  much  the  same  order  as  they  do  at  present ; 
only  there  were  very  few  shops  in  those  days,  and  almost  all  tradesmen  were 
accustomed  to  hawk  their  goods  about  the  streets. 

The  favourite  fruits  were  medlars,  plums,  apples,  and  pears.  The  favourite 
fruits  at  present  in  Paris  are  melons,  grapes,  strawberries,  and  peaches. 

The  favourite  vegetables  were  leeks,  chervil,  purslain,  cress,  garlic,  and 
shallots.  Cress,  garlic,  and  shallots  are  still  great  favourites ;  but  potatoes, 
cauliflowers,  cabbages,  and  salad  vegetables,  share  with  them  the  popular 
favour. 

In  the  14th  century  garlic,  made  into  a  paste,  was  usually  eaten  with  bread. 
It  is  still  employed  with  most  meats  as  a  condiment,  and  is  not  unfrequeutly 
eaten  as  a  root. 

Of  the  itinerant  tradesmen,  one  of  the  most  strange  to  our  usages  was  the 
tailor,  who  went  about  the  streets  with  needle  and  thread  to  repair  any  accidental 
rent  or  lost  button.  There  are,  in  Paris,  however,  even  to  this  day  persons 
who  haunt  the  streets,  ready  to  take  the  grease  from  a  coat-collar,  while 
the  passenger  stops  a  moment  in  some  convenient  place  at  hand. 

Another  custom,  now  wholly  discontinued  was  that  of  standing  at  the  house- 
door  to  proclaim  to  the  passers-by  the  sickness,  loss,  or  calamity  of  the  inmates, 
in  order  to  bespeak  their  alms  or  prayers ;  but  even  to  the  present  day  it  is 
customary  to  announce  a  death  to  all  the  friends  and  acquaintances  of  the 
deceased,  soliciting  their  prayers  for  the  soul's  repose. 

The  streets  of  Paris,  in  the  14th  century,  were  filled  with  beggars  of  every 
class  and  condition.  At  the  present  day  street-begging  is  not  allowed ;  nor  is 
any  street-cry  or  street-music  permitted  after  nine  o'clock  at  night. 

Besides  what  we  now  call  beggars,  there  were  swarms  of  begging  friars  and 
begging  scholars,  nuisances  which  exist  no  longer  in  that  capital. 
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The  scholars  were  certainly  treated  with  extraordinary  severity,  and  are 
described  as  "pale  and  haggard,  with  neglected  hair,  and  tattered  clothes." 
In  all  schools,  rods  were  a  regular  and  important  item  of  the  school  expenses. 

Petrarch,  the  great  Italian  poet,  who  visited  Paris  in  the  14th  century,  gives 
some  very  lively  descriptions  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  French  in 
that  period  ;  and  from  what  he  says  of  the  army,  we  are  not  at  all  surprised 
that  it  was  so  frequently  defeated  by  the  English. 

"When  you  enter  their  camp,"  says  he,  "you  might  fancy  yourself  in  a 
tavern.  The  soldiers  are  eating,  drinking,  and  revelling,  wholly  without  con- 
trol. If  the  trumpet  sounds  to  arms,  the  men  obey  or  not,  just  as  they  please  ; 
and  resemble  a  flight  of  bees  driven  from  a  hive,  more  than  a  disciplined  army. 
They  fight  not  for  love  of  country,  but  for  vanity,  money,  or  caprice.  How 
then  could  they  be  expected  to  stand  against  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  trained 
by  such  master-spirits  as  Edward  III.  and  the  Black  Prince  ?"  (ace  p.  201). 


MILITARY   COSTUME   OF   THE   PERIOD. 

There  were  several  novelties  in  this  reign  in  the  military  costume.  The 
crested  helmet  was  reserved  for  the  lists,  and  in  war  the  visored  bascinet  was 
adopted.  This  light  helmet  was  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  basin. 

The  magnificent  jupon  or  short  close  coat,  emblazoned  with  the  wearer's 
arms,  and  the  sumptuous  military  belt,  distinguish  this  period. 

By  the  close  of  the  reign  plate  armour  was  very  general.  It  was  adopted 
because  the  weight  of  the  chain-mail  was  so  great  that  the  knights  sometimes 
sank  under  it,  and  were  sometimes  suffocated  with  the  heat. 

The  new  steel-back  and  breast-plate  enabled  the  wearer  to  dispense  with  the 
hauberk  and  plastron,  while  the  jupon  was  much  lighter  than  the  surcoat  pre- 
viously worn.  These  improvements  were  of  Florentine  origin. 

The  various  pieces  for  the  limbs,  worn  during  this  reign,  were  the  brassarts 
or  elbow  armour,  the  vantbraces  or  armour  for  the  arms,  the  cuisses  or  cuissarts 
for  the  thighs,  the  greaves  or  steel  gaiters  for  the  legs,  and  the  sollercts  or  over- 
lapping plates  for  the  feet. 

The  gauntlets  were  leather,  but  the  backs  were  furnished  with  overlapping 
plates,  and  the  knuckles  armed  with  knobs  called  gads.  ' 

The  horse  or  charger  was  completely  covered,  so  that  nothing  could  be  seen 
of  it  except  the  feet  and  fiery  eye.  He  was  buried  beneath  his  war  harness, 
which  was  in  turn  covered  with  a  housing  or  horse-cloth  highly  ornamented. 

Jean  Buridan  (1300 — 13^0),  the  scholastic  doctor,  known  by  his  "Dilemma  of  the  Ass 
between  Two  Hay-stacks,"  is  the  only  literary  celebrity  of  this  reign.  % 

The  question  of  the  day  was  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.  "If  the  will,"  said  Buridan,  "is  latent 
till  it  is  acted  upon  by.  something  from  without,  then  a  hungry  ass  placed  exactly  between 
two  hay-stacks  of  equal  size  and  attractiveness,  would  starve  to  death,  because  there  would 
be  nothing  to  determine  its  will  to  go  to  one  stack  rather  than  to  the  other." 


CHARLES     V.     LE     SAGE. 

REIGNED  16  TEARS.    FROM  1364  TO  1380.     Contemporary  with  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II, 

Kingdom.    He  recovered  from  the  English  all  their  vast  possessions  in  France,  except  the 
port-towns  of  Calais,  Cherbourg,  Brest,  Bordeaux,  and  Bayonne. 

In  order  to  defend  his  kingdom  from  Spain  and  Italy,  he  made  his  brother  Louis  (due 
d'Anjou)  governor  of  Languedoc.  And  in  order  to  defend  it  against  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands,  he  confirmed  to  his  youngest  brother  Philippe-the-Daring  the  ducky  of 
Burgundy  conferred  upon  him  by  his  father. 
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Burgundy.  This  ducny  consisted  of  Bourgogne,  Auvergne,  Boulogne,  and  Artois. 
Philippe-the-Darhig  married  Marguerite,  only  daughter  of  the  count  oiFlanders-whereby 
he  added  to  his  duchy  Flanders,  Rethel  in  Champagne,  Nivers  in  Nivernais,  and"Franche- 
Cpmte". 

ifarried  Jeanne,  daughter  of  the  due  de  Bourhon. 

Issue.    Charles  who  succeeded  him,  Louis  due  d'0rle"ans,  and  several  daughters* 

Residences.    Vincennes  and  the  Louvre. 

Charles  V.,  surnamed  the  Wise,  was  29  years  old  when  he  ascended 
the  throne.  He  had  already  governed  France  for  nearly  eight  years, 
but  nothing  in  his  regency  foreshadowed  his  future  greatness. 

He  entered  on  his  reign  without  money  and  without  an  army.  His 
subjects  were  reduced  one  half  by  war,  famine,  and  pestilence ;  the 
nation  was  overrun  by  brigands ;  and  powerful  enemies  threatened 
him  on  every  side. 

The  kingdom  was  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  and  on  the  point  of  dis- 
solution. Without,  all  was  dark  and  gloomy  ;  and  there  was  nothing 
within  on  which  he  could  build  his  hopes. 

The  nobility  despised  him  for  his  feeble  frame  and  unwarlike  dispo- 
sition ;  the  middle  class  hated  him  for  trying  to  keep  them  down ;  he 
was  toe  poor  to  hire  mercenaries ;  and  too  much  contemned  to  make 
alliances. 

This  weak,  sickly,  and  unpopular  young  man  proved,  nevertheless, 
the  regenerator  of  his  country.  He  reconquered  the  provinces  lost  by 
his  father,  re-established  order  in  the  kingdom,  replenished  the 
exhausted  coffers,  made  his  name  honoured,  and  restored  the  tottering 
state  to  vigour  and  prosperity. 

This  was  done  principally  by  his  great  sagacity  in  appreciating  men 
and  circumstances.  He  was  the  first  monarch  who  had  the  discretion 
of  committing  the  management  of  affairs  to  wise  councillors  and  able 
generals. 

Hitherto  it  had  been  deemed  essential  that  the  king  should  be  always 
on  his  charger  leading  his  subjects  to  battle.  Charles  Y.  thought 
otherwise.  He  rarely  left  his  palace  at  Yincennes ;  but  there  he  sat 
watching  events,  and  directing  them  for  the  public  good. 

Though  he  never  commanded  his  armies  in  person,  he  was  most 
happy  in  his  choice  of  such  men  as  Duguesclin  and  Clisson ;  and  took 
diligent  care  that  their  armies  should  be  well  provisioned  and  regularly 
paid. 

His  ministers  were  diligent  and  sober-minded.  Neither  too  exalted 
to  work,  nor  too  haughty  to  take  advice.  He  treated  them  with  the 
utmost  courtesy,  but  never  petted  them  into  favourites.  They  enjoyed 
his  entire  confidence,  but  he  always  remained  their  master. 

He  had  no  less  sagacity  in  keeping-under  the  clergy,  without  pro- 
voking them  to  opposition.  He  was  always  in  agreement  with  the 
Pope,  but  set  his  face  like  a  flint  against  the  least  encroachment. 

On  the  whole,  his  reign  is  a  bright  oasis  between  the  two  most 
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disastrous  periods  of  French  history ;  and  his  policy  gives  a  lesson 
to  kings,  which  it  would  have  been  well  if  his  successors  had  more 
faithfully  imitated. 

His  Civil  Policy.  (1)  He  discontinued  the  ruinous  practice 
of  falsifying  the  coinage,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  He 
resisted  the  imposition  of  imposts  and  new  taxes ;  conciliated  the 
Jews  and  Lombards,  the  sole  possessors  of  great  wealth ;  and  encou- 
raged the  arts  and  manufactures,  learning  and  science. 

He  was  himself  one  of  the  best  educated  men  in  Europe;  and  in 
order  to  encourage  literature  greatly  enlarged  the  royal  library  of  Paris. 
His  father  had  founded  it  by  the  bequest  of  20  volumes,  but  Charles 
enlarged  it  by  the  gift  of  900,  a  prodigious  number  at  that  period. 
Most  of  these  books  were  upon  theology,  astrology,  medicine,  and 
law,  but  some  were  poetry,  and  a  few  others  history. 

(2)  One  of  the  ordinances,  which  has  rendered  the  name  of  this 
king  memorable,  is  that  which  fixed  the  majority  of  kings  at  the  age 
of  14. 

(3)  Another  which  does  honour  to  his  name  is  that  whereby  he  armed 
justice  against  royal  interference  ;  forbidding  the  parletnent  to  alter  a 
decree  even  from  an  order  bearing  the  royal  seal. 

(4)  For  the  accommodation  of  the  courts  he  gave  up  his  royal 
residence  in  the  Isle  of  Paris,  henceforth  called  the  Palace  of  Justice; 
and  it  is  here  that  all  the  different  law  courts,  except  indeed  the  Tri- 
bunal of  Commerce,  have  ever  since  been  united. 

Having  resigned  his  Island  palace  to  the  courts  of  law,  he  made  the 
Louvre  his  chief  residence  ;  and  there  his  successors  for  nearly  .300 
years  continued  to  reside.  Louis  XIV.  removed  to  Versailles,  and 
Louis  XV.  with  his  successors  to  the  Tuileries,  where  the  present 
emperor  dwells. 

The  general  history  of  this  reign  will  be  better  understood  by 
dividing  it  subjectively  rather  than  chronologically,  showing  how  he 
disembarrassed  himself  first  from  the  Navarrese,  then  from  the  Free 
Companies,  and  lastly  from  the  English,  all  of  whom  threatened  him 
with  ruin  when  he  ascended  the  throne. 

(1)  THE  NAVARRESE  TROUBLE  SURMOUNTED  (1364). 

When  Philippe-le-Bel  married  Jeanne,  queen  of  Navarre,  the 
kingdom  of  his  wife  was  united  to  France. 

The  two  brothers  of  Philippe  by  the  same  mother  were  Charles 
comte  de  Valois,  and  Louis  comte  d'Evreaux.  The  former  was 
the  founder  of  the  Valois  dynasty;  and  the  son  of  the  latter 
married  Jeanne,  only  child  of  Louis  X.,  from  which  union  sprang 
Charles-the-Bad. 
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Now  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  not  being  subject  to  the  Salic  law, 
when  Philippe-de-Valois  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  France  from 
failure  of  male  issue,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  Navarre  to  the 
daughter  of  Louis  X.,  whose  heir  was  Charles-the-Bad. 

If  Charles  V.  died  without  issue,  Charles-the-Bad  would  be  the 
nearest  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  France ;  and  the  prospect  of  uniting 
the  two  crowns,  induced  the  Navarrese  to  foment  interminable 
disturbances  in  France. 

While  the  Wise  Charles  was  still  Eegent,  the  Bad  Charles  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  English,  and  encouraged  their  pretensions  to  the 
several  provinces  to  which  Edward  laid  claim. 

He  even  attempted  to  poison  the  Regent ;  and  it  is  thought  thai 
the  feeble  health  and  shattered  constitution  of  Charles-le-Sage  was 
to  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  this  cause. 

This  was  the  Navarrese  trouble  which  threatened  to  disquiet  the 
reign  of  Charles-le-Sage.  An  unscrupulous  pretender  to  the  crown, 
whose  constant  aim  was  to  foment  rebellion  in  order  to  serve  his  own 
ambitious  purposes. 

The  very  year  that  the  Wise  Charles  was  proclaimed  king,  his 
cousin  of  Navarre  joined  some  rebels  of  Burgundy  who  tried  to 
wrest  that  dukedom  from  the  crown.  Duguesclin  was  sent  to  quell 
the  rebellion.  The  two  armies  encountered  each  other  at  Coclierel, 
near  Evreux  [Ev-rew] ;  and  victory  turned  against  the  rebels  (1364). 

The  news  of  this  victory  revived  the  hopes  of  France ;  eight 
weeks  afterwards  the  two  cousins  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  ;  the 
Navarrese  trouble  was  surmounted ;  nor  did  Charles-the-Bad  ever 
again  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  of  France. 

Cocherel  will  not  be  found  on  the  maps,  as  it  is  only  a  very  small  village  containing 
about  300  inhabitants.  Evreux  is  in  the  department  of  Eure,  and  Cocherel  is  seven 
miles  to  the  east  of  Evreux. 

(2)  FRANCE  RID  OF  THE  GRAND  COMPANIES  (1367 — 1369). 

What  were  termed  the  Free  or  Grand  Companies  were  simply 
troops  of  adventurers  that  desolated  France  in  the  reign  of  Jean  [Zjo'n] 
and  his  son  Charles. 

After  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  Edward  III.  disbanded  his  German 
mercenaries,  who  being  without  employment,  formed  themselves  into 
bandits  under  some  daring  leader,  and  spread  themselves  abroad  as  a 
desolating  scourge. 

What  was  to  be  done  to  rid  the  country  of  these  lawless  ruffians  ? 
That  was  the  question,  which  Charles  solved  with  inimitable  sagacity. 

The  kingdom  of  Castile  was  at  the  time  under  the  sceptre  of  Pedro 
surnamed  the  Cruel,  who  had  poisoned  his  wife  Blanche  de  Bourbon, 
murdered  his  brother  Frederlco,  and  attempted  the  life  of  his 
natural  brother  Henrique  of  Transtamare. 
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Henriqne  applied  to  the  king  of  France  for  aid ;  and^  Charles, 
Tinder  the  plea  of  avenging  the  death  of  Blanche,  took  this 
opportunity  of  purging  the  kingdom  of  the  Free  Companies,  which 
he  enrolled  under  the  command  of  Duguesclin,  and  sent  into  Spain 
to  fight  against  Pedro. 

Duguesclin  chased  the  tyrant  from  his  throne,  and  made  Doii 
Henrique  king  in  his  stead. 

Pedro,  driven  from  his  kingdom,  applied  for  aid  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  willingly  espoused  his  cause ;  and,  by  promises 
of  high  pay  and  preferment,  induced  the  brigand  soldiers  of 
Duguesclin  to  desert.  Pedro  was  restored,  and  Henrique  saved 
himself  by  flight  (1368). 

After  a  time,  Duguesclin  was  sent  again  into  Spain  with  a  new 
army.  He  encountered  Pedro  at  Montiel,  in  New  Castile  ;  utterly 
defeated  him,  and  even  took  him  prisoner. 

The  captive  tyrant  was  now  brought  into  the  general's  tent  to 
receive  his  sentence.  The  moment  he  entered,  he  burst  from  his 
guards,  seized  his  brother  by  the  throat,  and  would  have  strangled 
him,  had  not  Henrique  struck  him  with  his  dagger,  an'd  killed 
him  (1369). 

Thus  ended  this  unnatural  contest ;  and  thus  was  France  delivered 
from  the  Grand  Companies.  Many  of  the  rebels  were  slain  in  the 
wars,  and  those  who  survived  enrolled  themselves  in  the  armies 
of  Edward  the  Black  Prince  or  of  don  Henrique  of  Castile. 

(3)  THE  ENGLISH  SPOILED  OF  THEIR  FRENCH  POSSESSIONS. 

(1370—1377.) 

Charles  V.  having  concluded  peace  with  Navarre,  and  rid  his 
kingdom  of  the  Free  Companies,  next  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
provinces  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 

Edward  III.  was,  at  the  time,  in  declining  health ;  and  the  valiant 
Black  Prince  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption ;  so  that  no  more 
favourable  opportunity  could  possibly  present  itself. 

He  first  fomented  a  revolt  in  Grascony.  The  rebels  threw  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  France.  And  Charles  cited  the  prince 
of  Wales  before  the  chamber  of  peers,  to  hear  the  complaint  of  the 
revolters. 

The  Black  Prince,  of  course,  took  no  notice  of  this  citation.  So 
Charles  declared  the  fiefs  forfeit;  and  sent  a  common  menial  to 
England  to  announce  their  confiscation  to  the  sick  king. 

Edward  III.  was  too  ill  to  avenge  the  insult  in  person,  but  sent 
over  the  duke  of  Lancaster  with  a  brilliant  army  to  punish  the 
revolters. 

Duguesclin  was  dispatched  to  oppose  the  duke.     Charles  strictly 
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enjoined  him  to  avoid  an  open  fight.  He  was  to  harass  the  foe  by 
skirmishes ;  to  prick  them  off  from  ambuscades ;  to  fall  upon  strag- 
glers at  the  fording  of  rivers,  the  confines  of  woods,  and  the  suburbs 
of  towns ;  to  annoy  them  in  every  possible  way ;  but  on  no  account 
to  venture  upon  a  pitched  battle. 

Duguesclin  followed  to  the  letter  these  wise  instructions;  and 
dogged  the  duke's  army  from  Calais  to  Gascony,  where  it  arrived 
exhausted,  destitute  of  provisions,  and  weakened  by  disease. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Black  Prince  died;  and  Edward  III.,  on  the 
verge  of  the  tomb,  had  just  time  enough  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace, 
before  he  followed  his  noble  son  to  the  grave. 

Richard  II.  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  England;  but  all  the 
possessions  he  inherited  in  France  were  a  few  scattered  sea-ports, 
such  as  Calais  and  Cherbourg,  Brest,  Bordeaux,  and  Bayonne  (1877). 

HABITS     AND     CUSTOMS. 

(1)  Of  the  King.     We  can  glean  from  contemporary  historians  and  poets 
a  pretty  faithful  picture  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  times  :  We  know 
that  the  king  rose  at  six,  attended  matins  at  seven,  dined  at  eleven,  attended 
vespers  at  three,  and  retired  to  bed  for  the  night  at  sunset ;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  these  habits  were  in  accordance  with  the  general  habits 
of  the  day. 

After  matins,  the  king  gave  audiences  ;  after  dinner,  received  his  ministers ; 
and  after  vespers,  devoted  himself  to  his  family. 

He  dined  off  one  single  dish,  but  in  this  was  not  followed  by  the  nation. 
It  was.  customaiy  for  the  well-to-do  to  have  three  dishes  for  dinner  ;  but  the 
health  of  the  king  was  so  delicate,  that  he  observed  the  greatest  abstemiousness. 

He  dressed  with  very  great  simplicity,  in  a  long  dark-coloured  robe,  turned 
up  with  black  velvet,  and  confined  round  the  waist  by  a  cordeliere,*  the  tassels 
of  which  fell  to  his  feet. 

Contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  he  wore  neither  sword,  dagger,  nor  any 
other  distinctive  mark  of  nobility.  His  only  decoration  being  a  small  gold 
circlet  of  fleurs-de-lis  round  his  black  velvet  cap. 

His  hair  was  light-coloured,  and  cut  square  over  his  forehead  in  token  of 
high  birth.  His  beard  was  chestnut ;  his  eyes  blue  ;  his  face  placid  and 
benignant ;  and  his  whole  demeanour  grave,  sedate,  and  meditative.  He  was 
very  fond  of  dogs  and  hawks  ;  and  was  rarely  seen  without  two  large  hounds 
at  his  side,  and  a  falcon  on  his  wrist. 

(2)  Of  Ladies.    From  the  Romance  of  the  Rose  we  gain  considerable  insight 
into  the  foibles  of  the  age.     We  there  meet  with  several  exhortations  to  both 
men  and  women  which  startle  us,  but  which  would  have  no  point  unless  they 
referred  to  existing  habits. 

In  this  allegory  the  poet  rebukes  gentlewomen  for  their  arrogance  and  pride ; 
and  advises  them  in  future  to  make  a  rule  of  returning  a  salute  even  from 
inferiors. 

He  recommends  them  not  to  scamper  about  the  streets  ;  nor  to  turn  round 
and  stare  at  persons  passing  by  ;  nor  to  stop  at  private  windows  to  pry  into 
the  house  ;  but  to  walk  orderly  and  sedately  along,  especially  when  going  to 
church. 

•  A  cordeliSre  [cor-da'-le-air']  is  a  rope-girdle  such  as  the  Franciscans  wear. 
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He  censures  them  for  jesting  and  giggling  at  mass ;  and  adds,  that  those 
who  can  read  should  take  their  psalter  with  them ;  and  those  who  cannot 
should  learn  the  prayers  by  heart,  that  they  may  follow  the  officiating  priest. 

The  poet  furthermore  says,  that  it  is  becoming  in  a  lady  to  be  very  neat  in  her 
person ;  to  keep  her  nails  short  and  clean  ;  not  to  talk  too  loud  at  dinner ; 
not  to  indulge  in  a  horse-laugh  ;  and  not  to  grease  her  fingers  at  meals. 

He  tells  them  to  wipe  their  lips  on  the  table-cloth,  but  not  their  nose  as  the 
custom  of  many  is.  Never  to  steal,  nor  tell  wilful  falsehoods.  When  they 
visit  friends  not  to  bounce  all  at  once  into  the  room,  but  to  announce  their 
approach  by  a  slight  cough,  or  few  words,  or  by  shuffling  of  their  feet,  in 
order  that  they  may  not  surprise  their  friends  before  they  are  prepared  to 
receive  them. 

(3)  Gentlemen  come  in  for  their  share  also  of  censure  and  advice.  The 
poet  especially  ridicules  peaked  boots,  terminating  at  the  toes  with  a  sharp 
point  like  a  bird's  bill,  and  lengthened  out  behind  to  resemble  a  claw.  As 
man,  he  says,  is  not  a  bird,  why  should  he  vainly  attempt  by  dress  to  resemble 
that  to  which  he  bears  no  likeness. 

The  rest  of  the  costume  seems  to  have  undergone  a  favourable  change.  Here- 
tofore the  gentry  had  worn  long  flowing  robes,  and  hoods  hanging  down  their 
backs  like  those  of  clergymen.  Now  both  hood  and  robe  were  abandoned, 
especially  by  the  younger  men,  who  assumed  instead  a  short  jacket  fitting 
their  figure  and  displaying  their  form. 

However,  even  at  this  early  period  the  French  were  famous  for  change,  and 
for  running  to  extremes.  Sometimes  their  dresses  were  inordinately  long,  at 
another  as  absurdly  short ;  now  they  were  extremely  tight ;  and  anon  as 
unreasonably  loose. 

INSTITUTIONS,     INVENTIONS,    ETC.,   IN   THE    REIGN     OP 
CHARLES     V.     LE     SAGE. 

(1)  The  body-guard  of  the  French  kings  was  composed  of  Scotchmen.     St. 
Louis   was  the  first  to  raise  this   corps,    which   consisted   of  24   men  ;   but 
Charles  V.  increased  it  to  100,  and  called  it  his  Cent-garde. 

(2)  Besides  enlarging  the  royal  library  of  Paris,   Charles-le-Sage  had  the 
Bible  translated  into  French.     He  also  reduced  the  number  of  fleurs-de-lis  in 
the  royal  arms  to  three. 

(3)  He  built  the  royal  chateau  of  St.  Germain,  although  his  favourite  resi- 
dence was  the  castle  of  Vincennes*  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

(4)  During  this  reign  theatrical  entertainments  were  introduced  into  France : 
The  famous  bastille  was  built  by  Aubriot  provost  of  Paris,  who  was  the  first 
person  confined  there  as  a  prisoner.     Spectacles  were  invented.      And  three 
clocks  were  introduced  into  public  buildings  in  France. 

CELEBRITIES    IN   THE   REICN    OF   CHARLES    LE   SAGE. 

Duguesclin  (1314—1380)  Lord  High  Constable  of  France,  was  certainly 
the  most  celebrated  person  in  this  reign.  Not  that  he  had  any  pretensions  to 
literary  merit,  for  he  could  neither  write  nor  read,  but  that  his  victories 
rendered  a  most  substantial  service  to  his  country,  and  constitute  the  chief 
glory  of  Charles  surnamed  the  Wise. 

*  This  chateau  was  a  favourite  retreat  of  the  French  kings  in  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th 
centuries.  Philippe-Auguste  inclosed  it  with  a  high  wall ;  St.  Louis  administered  justice 
there  under  the  oak-trees  of  the  park ;  Philippe-de-Valois  demolished  the  old  castle  and 
commenced  the  new  chateau,  which  was  finished  by  Charles-le-Sage.  From  the  reign  of 
Louis  XI.  it  was  used  chiefly  as  a  state  prison. 
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*He  was  twice  taken  prisoner ;  once  at  Auray,  when  the  king  paid  the  brave 
Chandos  £5000  for  his  liberation ;  and  again  at  Navaretto,  when  he  himself 
fixed  the  price  of  his  ransom  at  the  enormous  sum  of  £14,000. 

When  the  prince  of  "Wales,  whose  prisoner  he  was,  asked  him  how  a  poor 
knight  could  furnish  so  vast  a  sum  of  money,  Duguesclin  replied,  "The  spin- 
ning maidens  of  my  country  will  earn  my  ransom  with  their  wheels,  if  I  can 
raise  it  in  no  other  way." 

It  is  said  by  French  historians  that  the  wife  of  the  Black  Prince,  out  of 
honour  to  this  brave  Breton,  contributed  half  the  amount  of  the  ransom,  and 
that  the  people  of  Brittany  subscribed  the  rest. 

After  Charles  V.  made  his  treaty  with  England  he  seized  upon  Brittany  in 
order  to  unite  it  to  the  crown,  but  the  Bretons  rose  as  one  man  to  resist  the 
annexation,  and  the  king  charged  Duguesclin  with  instigating  the  insurrection. 

The  brave  old  soldier,  indignant  at  this  charge,  sent  his  sword  to  the  king, 
and  threw  up  his  office. 

He  was  of  middle  height,  with  a  large  head,  broad  shoulders,  and  legs 
bowed  from  being  constantly  on  horseback.  He  had  a  vulgar,  but  not  un- 
pleasant face.  His  eyes  were  intelligent,  and  his  manners  urbane. 

Oliver  de  CLISSON  succeeded  Duguesclin  as  Lord  High  Constable,  and  retained  that  office 
for  12  years. 
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REIGKED  42  YEARS.    FROM  1380  TO  1422. 
Contemporary  with  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.,  and  Henry  V. 

Kingdom.    Henry  V.  virtually  king  of  France. 

Burgundy.  Jean-Sans-Peur,  son  of  Philippe-le-Hardi  duke  of  Burgundy,  succeeded 
in  1404.  His  dukedom  comprised  Holland  in  right  of  his  wife,  Flandre,  Artois,  Boulogne, 
part  of  Champagne,  Bourgogne,  Auvergne,  and  part  of  Nivernais,  equal  to  about  ten 
modern  departments.  Jean-Sans-Peur  being  assassinated  at  the  instigation  of  the 
dauphin,  was  succeeded  in  1419  by  his  son  Philippe-the-Good. 

Married  Isabeau  of  Bavaria. 

Issue.  Charles  his  successor,  and  two  other  sons  who  died  before  him.  Of  his  five  daughters 
Isabelle  married  Richard  II.  of  England,  and  afterwards  the  due  d'Orle"ans;  Jeane 
married  John  de  Montford  duke  of  Brittany  ;  Catherine  married  Henry  V.  of  England, 
and  afterwards  Owen  Tudor  of  Wales ;  and  Marie  was  a  nun. 

Chief  Residence.— The  Palais-des-Tournelles. 

FIRST  PERIOD  OF  THE  REIGN.     (FROM  1380  TO  1388.) 

The  reign  of  Charles  VI.  may  be  termed  the  most  disastrous  of 
French  history.  None  was  more  barren  of  great  men,  none  was  so 
full  of  bad  ones. 

The  king  was  a  minor  for  the  first  eight  years  ;  and  the  contentions 
of  the  dukes  of  Anjou,  Berry,  Burgundy,  and  Bourbon,  brought  about 
the  beginnings  of  troubles.  For  the  last  30  years  he  was  insane. 

The  imbecility  of  the  king,  the  selfish  ambition  of  the  several 
regents,  the  profligacy  of  the  queen,  and  the  pleasure -seeking  frivolity 
of  the  young  dauphin,  all  combined  to  aid  Henry  V.  of  England  in 
his  attempts  upon  the  crown ;  and  the  country,  involved  in  civil  wars, 
laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  reduced  to  a  state  of  utter  anarchy, 
and  threatened  with  complete  ruin,  was  but  too  glad  to  seek  a  refuge 
in  the  powerful  crown  of  our  English  monarch,  who  was  at  length 
appointed  Regent,  with  a  promise  of  succeeding  to  the  throne. 
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Insurrection  of  the  MaillotinS  [My-yo-tafin]  (1382). 
The  four  uncles  of  the  boy  king  disputed  the  regency,  but  the  duo 
d'Anjou  was  ultimately  entrusted  with  that  important  office. 

The  very  first  act  of  this  unprincipled  noble  was  to  seize  upon  the 
public  treasure,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  himself  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  bequeathed  to  him  by  the  late  queen ;  and,  in  order  to  make 
good  the  funds  thus  appropriated,  he  imposed  a  tax  upon  bread. 

The  Parisians  resisted  this  exaction  ;  rushed  tumultuously  to  the 
arsenal ;  and,  arming  themselves  with  the  maillotins  or  iron  mallets, 
murdered  the  tax-gatherers  and  liberated  the  prisoners. 

After  a  time  the  riot  was  quelled;  and  the  duke  departed  for 
Naples,  where  he  and  his  whole  army  perished  from  fatigue,  priva- 
tions, and  disease  (1384). 

Battle  of  Rosbecque  [Roce-bectf]  (1382).  The  next  regent 
was  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  also  used  his  power,  as  his  brother 
had  done,  for  his  own  private  ends. 

He  had  married  the  heiress  of  the  earl  of  Flanders  ;  but,  since  the 
marriage,  the  earl  had  been  deposed,  and  a  republican  form  of 
government  had  been  established. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  induced  the  young  king  of  France  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  deposed  earl ;  and  Charles  thought  this  a 
good  opportunity  for  reaping  a  little  military  glory.  So  putting  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  army,  he  marched  into  Flanders,  and  gained  a 
great  victory  at  Rosbecque  [Roce-beck'],  with  which  he  was  not  a  little 
elated. 

The  Flemings  had  advanced  in  a  compact  mass,  like  a  herd  of 
wild  boars ;  but  when  the  French  with  their  long  lances  charged 
them,  being  unable  to  expand,  they  were  stifled  by  thousands.  The 
carnage  was  dreadful ;  26,000  perished  on  the  field ;  the  towns  of 
Flanders,  given  up  to  plunder,  were  pillaged  and  destroyed ;  and  the 
inhabitants  massacred  without  regard  to  either  age  or  sex. 

The  Parisians  Chastised  (1382).  The  victorious  army 
marched  back  to  Paris  to  punish  the  Parisians  for  revolt  and  sympathy 
with  the  Flemings.  'The  citizens,  wholly  unconscious  of  the  king's 
intention,  had  prepared  a  military  fete  in  his  honour,  and  went  forth 
in  holiday  trim  to  welcome  him. 

Charles,  who  was  only  14  years  old,  ordered  them  back  to  their 
houses,  and  then  entered  the  city  like  an  angry  conqueror.  For 
several  days  he  observed  a  profound  silence  as  to  his  intentions ;  but 
at  length  scaffolds  were  erected,  and  100  of  the  richest  citizens 
executed. 

A  heavy  fine  was  imposed  upon  the  city ;  and  the  Parisians  were 
deprived  of  their  franchise  and  corporate  privileges. 

Many  other  cities  were  treated  with  similar  harshness,  amongst 
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others,  Rouen  [Boo-on* g],  Reims  [Bar'nce],  Chalons  [ShallSn*], 
Troyes  [Troy],  Sens  [Sance],  and  Orleans.  The  king's  nncles  con- 
fiscated the  wealth  of  all  these  cities,  but  squandered  it  on  their  own 
reckless  extravagance,  leaving  the  public  treasury  utterly  exhausted. 

Flanders  again  Revolts  (1384).  As  soon  as  the  French 
army  was  gone,  the  garrison  left  in  Flanders  indulged  in  every  kind 
of  insult  and  atrocity  against  the  vanquished. 

The  indignation  of  the  people  knew  no  bounds ;  and  the  city  of 
Ghent  [Gah'ng]  formed  an  alliance  with  Richard  II.  of  England,  who 
sent  an  army  to  its  aid. 

Charles  proposed  terms  of  peace;  but  the  count  of  Flanders 
rejected  his  overtures,  and  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  with  a  dagger 
by  the  due  de  Berry. 

Flanders  now  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  virtue  of  his 
wife,  and  all  further  hostilities  ceased  on  both  sides. 

England  threatened  with  Invasion  (1386).  The  young  king 
was  next  persuaded  by  his  uncles  to  invade  England ;  and  a  formi- 
dable army  of  40,000  men  was  assembled  in  Flanders  for  the  purpose. 

Every  knight  provided  himself  with  a  man  called  a  pillardj  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  collecting  pillage  for  him ;  and,  in  order  that  the 
troops  might  be  protected  from  the  weather,  an  enormous  tent  called 
a  cite  was  constructed,  under  the  direction  of  Oliver -de-Clisson  the 
Lord  High  Constable. 

This  monster  tent,  which  took  to  pieces,  would  enclose  a  space  of 
8000  square  feet,  and  required  72  vessels  to  convey  it  across  the 
channel. 

When  all  was  ready  for  sailing,  the  king  was  wasting  his  time  in 
dissipation.  When  the  king  arrived,  he  had  to  wait  for  his  uncle  the 
due  de  Berry.  And  when  the  duke  arrived,  the  king  changed  his 
mind  and  gave  up  the  expedition.  The  army  was  disbanded ;  the 
stores  were  pillaged  ;  and  the  "  monster  tent,"  having  drifted  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  became  a  prey  to  English  mariners. 

Thus  ended  the  threatened  invasion  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  VI. ;  and  the  pioneer  army  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  aid  the 
Scotch  against  the  English  was  thoroughly  beaten. 

SECOND  PERIOD  OF  THE  REIGN.     (FROM  1388  TO  1393.) 

The  Regency  Terminated  (1388).  <  When  the  king  was 

20  years  old,  he  announced  to  his  uncles  his  intention  of  taking  the 
government  into  his  own  hands.  He  recalled  several  of  his  father's 
old  servants ;  revoked  numerous  unjust  laws  and  oppressive  taxes ; 
closed  the  gambling  houses ;  and  established  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  kingdom  shooting  grounds  for  the  practice  of  the  long 
and  cross-bow. 
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It  was  during  this  brief  period  of  his  reign  that  he  obtained  the 
name  of  Well-beloved ;  and  truly  he  showed  a  wish  to  rule  his  people 
with  justice,  and  win  their  affections. 

Insanity  of  Charles  VI.  (1392.)  These  happy  presages 
were  soon,  however,  overcast.  The  princes  who  had  been  deprived 
of  place  and  power  entertained  a  rooted  hatred  to  the  new  ministers 
of  the  crown,  and  resolved  to  circumvent  them. 

There  was,  at  the  time,  a  nobleman  of  ancient  family  named  the 
Sire  de  Craon  (Krar'n),  who  had  accompanied  the  due  d'Anjou  to 
Naples,  but  had  been  banished  from  the  court  of  the  Well-Beloved 
for  his  intrigues  and  debaucheries. 

The  due  de  Bretagne  easily  persuaded  this  nobleman  that  his 
disgrace  was  due  to  the  Lord  High  Constable ;  and,  acting  on  this 
persuasion,  Craon  waylaid  his  supposed  enemy  and  stabbed  him. 

The  wound  was  not  fatal ;  but  the  king  insisted  that  the  assassin 
should  be  delivered  up  to  the  hands  of  justice ;  and,  as  the  duke  refused 
to  comply,  marched  into  Brittany  with  a  large  army  to  punish  him. 

As  the  king  was  traversing  the  forest  of  Mans,  a  maniac  rushed 
suddenly  towards  him,  and,  seizing  his  horse's  bridle,  exclaimed, 
"Go  no  further,  thou  art  betrayed  !" 

The  guards  drove  the  man  away,  and  the  king  in  deep  silence 
pursued  his  march ;  but  his  reverie  was  soon  broken  by  an  accident : 
One  of  the  retinue  inadvertently  struck  the  helmet  of  the  king's 
'squire  ;  Charles  heard  the  noise  of  the  blow  ;  exclaimed,  "  Treason! 
Treason!"  and  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  attacked  the  officers  of  his 
body-guard,  and  slew  all  that  came  within  his  reach. 

He  was  evidently  mad ;  and  his  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Berry  and 
Burgundy  conducted  him  bound  to  Paris. 

THIRD  AND  MOST  DISASTROUS  PERIOD  OF  THE  REIGN.     (FROM  1393  TO  1422.) 

Bad  as  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  undoubtedly  was,  Orleans  who 
assumed  the  regency  next,  was  still  worse  (1404).  The  misery  of  the 
people  then  rose  to  its  full  height.  Contributions  were  ruthlessly 
extorted  from  the  poorest  poor,  and  even  from  the  hospitals ;  and  the 
levy  squandered  in  dissipation.  The  king  himself  was  so  neglected 
that  he  was  devoured  by  vermin,  and  often  left  a  prey  to  hunger  and 
thirst. 

This  state  of  things  was  sure  to  provoke  resentment ;  and  in  the 
third  year  of  his  regency,  the  hateful  duke  was  assassinated  by  a 
band  of  hired  assassins. 

The  murder  caused  considerable  commotion ;  but  Jean-sans-Peur 
(the  Fearless)  the  new  duke  of  Burgundy,  boldly  acknowledged  that 
he  himself  had  instigated  it. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?     Sans-Peur  was  cited  for  the  crime,  but 
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his  advocate  boldly  maintained  that  the  murdered  duke  was  the 
enemy  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  his  client  deserved  the  public  thanks 
for  his  patriotic  conduct. 

The  voice  of  the  nation  was  in  his  favour ;  the  duke  was  acquitted 
by  simply  asking  pardon  of  the  king;  he  was  greeted  everywhere 
with  acclamations,  and  became  all-powerful ;  but  alas  !  he  employed 
his  power  no  better  than  his  predecessors. 

The  Armagnacs  and  Bourguignqns  (1407).     On  the 

assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  two  factions  were  formed ;  one 
favouring  the  Orleanists,  under  the  leadership  of  his  father-in-law, 
the  count  of  Armagnac ;  and  the  other  under  the  conduct  of  Jean- 
sans-Peur,  duke  of  Burgundy. 

The  former,  called  Armagnacs  [Ar-man-yak],  from  their  leader, 
wore  as  a  badge  a  St.  George's  cross  on  a  white  scarf.  The  latter, 
called  Burgundjans,  wore  as  their  cognizance  a  St.  Andrew's  cross 
on  a  red  scarf. 

The  Armagnacs  were  favoured  by  the  princes,  the  court,  and  the 
nobility  generally;  the  Burgundians  by  Paris  and  the  University. 
Both  parties  called  in  the  English  to  their  aid,  and  gave  them  as 
fees  large  portions  of  the  kingdom. 

Sans-Peur,  being  upheld  by  the  Parisians,  resided  in  the  capital ; 
arrogated  to  himself  the  regency ;  and  proscribed  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition. 

Armagnac  [Ar-man-yak],  in  order  to  dislodge  him  and  punish  the 
Parisians,  enrolled  an  army  of  fierce  Gascons ;  marched  to  Paris ; 
and  ravaged  the  environs  with  wanton  cruelty. 

The  Cabodliens  [Kabd-ske-a'ng].  In  the  mean  time 
Jean- Sans-Peur  armed  the  journeymen  butchers  and  skinners  to  the 
number  of  500,  and  placed  them  under  the  command  of  Simonet- 
Caboche,  a  skinner. 

This  gang  went  sometimes  by  the  name  of  Cabochiens  from  the 
name  of  their  leader ;  and  sometimes  by  that  of  Skinners  (ecorcheurs) 
from  their  trade.  Their  badge  was  a  white  hood. 

Their  conduct  was  most  atrocious :  They  plundered  the  city ; 
imprisoned  whom  they  liked ;  massacred  all  who  resisted  them ; 
kept  the  people  in  constant  terror;  and  even  assumed  legislative 
authority.  They  compelled  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  [Sor-bonn"]  to 
co-operate  with  them ;  besieged  the  dauphin  in  his  palace ;  rudely 
reviled  him  for  his  licentious  conduct ;  and  compelled  him  to  adopt 
the  white  hood. 

At  length  the  Parisians,  wearied  of  their  tyranny,  took  up  arms 
against  them,  and  delivered  the  dauphin  from  their  hands.  The 
duke  of  Burgundy  fled  from  the  city ;  and  the  Axmagnacs  remained  in 
the  ascendant. 
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The  king  was  now  made  to  take  the  oriflamme  and  march  against 
Sans-Peur,  who  was  compelled  to  submit ;  after  which,  this  party- 
strife  of  eight  years  duration  was  brought  to  a  close,  or  rather  yielded 
to  a  danger  which  threatened  all  alike  with  ruin. 

Battle  of  AzinCOUrt  (25  Oct.  1415).  While  France  was 
thus  torn  to  pieces  by  civil  factions,  Henry  Y.  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  England,  and  deemed  it  a  fitting  opportunity  for  renewing 
the  pretension  of  Edward  III.  to  the  French  crown. 

He  debarked  at  fe-Havre  [ler  Harv'r]  with  36,000  men,  and 
invested  HARFLEUE,  which  surrendered  at  the  end  of  a  month. 
From  Harfleur  he  advanced  without  opposition  to  Azincourt ;  but  the 
heat  was  intense,  and  the  men  suffered  so  severely  from  dysentery, 
that  not  more  than  10,000  succeeded  in  reaching  the  village,  and 
even  they  were  weak  and  worn  out. 

The  common  danger  brought  the  nation  to  its  senses.  The 
oriflamme  was  unfurled,  and  an  army  of  60,000  men  placed  under 
the  command  of  comte  d'Albret  [cdnt  Dai-bray]  the  Lord  High 
Constable. 

The  count  committed  the  great  mistake  of  marshalling  his  forces 
on  a  spot  too  small  for  deploying  them.  It  was  wet  and  marshy 
besides,  so  that  the  foot- soldiers  sank  to  their  knees  in  mud. 

The  English  were  the  first  to  begin  the  onset.  The  French 
cavalry,  confident  of  success,  rushed  forward  to  meet  them  ;  but 
were  received  with  such  a  storm  of  arrows  that  they  took  to  flight, 
and  threw  the  first  line  into  disorder.  The  English  archers  now 
took  their  bill-hooks  and  hatchets ;  broke  into  the  enemy's  ranks ; 
put  the  whole  army  to  rout ;  and  committed  the  greatest  havoc. 
The  victory  was  complete.  As  many  as  10,000  French  were  slain, 
among  whom  were  the  constable  and  six  princes  or  dukes.  The 
dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon  were  taken  captives. 

This  was  a  greater  triumph  than  even  Cre9y  or  Poitiers ;  but 
Henry  was  too  weak  to  prosecute  his  advantage,  and  therefore 
returned  to  England  with  his  prisoners. 

Massacre  of  the  ArmagnaCS  (1418).  The  due  d'Orleam. 
was  kept  prisoner  for  25  years,  but  his  captivity  did  not  weaken  the 
faction  to  which  he  belonged. 

The  comte  d'Armagnac  [cdnt  Dar-man-yak]  was  appointed  Con- 
stable of  France,  and  his  term  of  office  was  one  of  terror.  He  caused 
a  multitude  of  the  Burgundians  to  be  drowned  in  the  Seine  [Sain], 
and  forbad  the  Parisians  to  bathe  in  the  river,  lest  they  should 
discover  the  extent  of  his  iniquity. 

The  dauphin  was  an  active  Orleanist ;  and  it  was  by  his  suggestion 
that  the  Queen,  who  had  made  herself  infamous  by  her  vices,  was 
banished  to  Tours  [Too'r] ;  but  Isabeau,  having  succeeded  in  eluding 
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her  jailers,  joined  the  Burgundians  ;  and  from  this  moment  the 
rival  faction  rapidly  declined. 

Soon  after  the  queen's  escape,  a  traitor  opened  the  gates  of  Paris 
to  the  Burgundian  faction.  A  terrible  massacre  ensued ;  the  comte 
d'Armagnac  with  18,000  of  his  followers  were  slaughtered  in  the 
streets.  The  ferocity  of  the  Red- Scarfs  was  wholly  without  parallel ; 
and  the  distress  of  the  nation  was  heart-rending : 

No  king  capable  of  preserving  order,  no  patriots  willing  to  stand 
in  the  gap,  no  money,  no  trade ;  the  land  laid  waste  by  civil  factions, 
famine  and  pestilence  decimating  the  population,  the  streets  streaming 
with  blood,  and  every  man's  hand  against  his  fellow,  what  else  was 
wanting  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  distress  ?  Only  one  thing,  a 
foreign  enemy  at  the  gate ;  and  that  one  thing  was  not  long  delayed. 
Henry  V.  had  already  landed  in  Normandy,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Rouen  [Roo^ori '</]. 

Jean-Sans-Peur  Assassinated  (1419).    At  length  the 

dauphin  tried  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  The  leaders  of  the 
two  factions  met  at  Montereau  bridge ;  but  while  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy was  kneeling  before  the  prince,  an  officer  in  the  suite  struck 
him  with  a  battle-axe  and  slew  him. 

Treaty  Of  Trpyes  (1420).  His  son  Philippe -the -Good,  to 
avenge  his  death,  in  concert  with  the  queen,  offered  the  French 
crown  to  Henry  V.,  who  was  to  many  the  princess  Catherine. 

The  nuptials  were  performed  at  Troyes  [Troy],  where  Henry  and 
the  Well-Beloved  signed  the  famous  treaty,  whereby  the  kingdom  of 
France,  at  the  death  of  the  reigning  monarch,  was  to  devolve  in 
perpetuity  upon  Henry  and  his  heirs. 

This  arrangement  was  favourably  received  by  the  Parisians,  and 
solemnly  ratified  by  the  States- General,  convoked  in  the  capital,  and 
presided  over  by  the  king  in  person. 

The  young  dauphin,  condemned  by  the  parlcment  for  the  murder  of 
Sans-Peur,  wandered  about  the  southern  provinces  as  a  fugitive. 

The  death  of  Henry  V.  the  year  following,  and  of  Charles  the 
Well-Beloved  a  few  weeks  after,  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs, 
and  opened  up  to  the  young  prince  an  entirely  new  destiny. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  at  the  same  time 
cursed  with  weak  and  worthless  princes : 

England  with  Richard  II.,  one  of  our  worst  monarchs ;  Germany  with  Winceslaus,  a 
prince  brutified  by  intemperance;  Navarre  with  Charles  surnamed  "the  Bad;"  Naples 
with  Jane  I.,  the  murderess  of  her  husband ;  the  popcdom  Tvith  Urban  VI.  and  Clement  VII. 
who  anathematized  each  other,  and  caused  the  "Great  Schism  of  the  West;"  and  Franc* 
with  Charles-le-Bien-aime",  an  imbecile  madman. 
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No  period  of  French  history  is  more  barren  of  great  characters  than  the 
disastrous  reign  of  the  Well-Beloved ;  the  only  two  worthy  of  mention  axe 
Froissart  and  Christine. 
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Froissart  (1333 — 1410),  at  the  age  of  20,  began  to  write  a  history  of  the 
wars  of  his  own  times,  and  made  several  journeys  to  examine  the  theatre  of 
the  events  he  was  about  to  record.  On  the  completion  of  the  first  part,  he 
visited  England,  and  was  received  with  great  favour  by  Philippa,  the  wife  of 
Edward  III.,  who  appointed  him  her  private  secretary. 

Two  years  later,  he  went  to  Scotland,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
David  Bruce  and  William  Earl  of  Douglas.  In  1366,  he  accompanied  the 
Black  Prince  to  Aquitaine  and  Bordeaux.  He  afterwards  went  with  the  duke 
of  Clarence  to  Italy,  and  was  present  with  Chaucer  and  Petrarch,  at  the 
marriage  of  the  prince  with  the  daughter  of  Galeazzo  Visconti. 

On  the  death  of  queen  Philippa,  he  left  England,  but  returned  again  in 
1395,  when  he  was  courteously  entertained  by  Richard  II. 

Froissart's  great  work,  called  "  Chronicles"  is  a  record  of  events  occurring 
in  France,  England,  Scotland,  and  Spain,  between  the  years  1326  and  1400. 
It  is  not  a  regular  history,  but  a  collection  of  notes  or  jottings,  naive,  graceful, 
simple,  spirit-stirring,  and  life-like  ;  full  of  the  pageantry  of  feudal  times ; 
but  amidst  the  din  of  arms,  the  shouting  of  knights,  and  the  marshalling  of 
troops,  ''visions  of  fair  women"  rise  before  the  reader.  Few  French  books 
are  so  well  known  and  appreciated  in  England,  as  Froissart's  Chronicles. 

Monstrellet  continued  the  work  to  the  year  1444;  but  he  has  neither  the  vigour  nor 
descriptive  power  of  his  great  original 

Christine  of  Pisan  (1363 — 1415)  was  brought  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  five 
years  by  her  father,  an  astronomer  in  the  service  of  Charles-le-Sage.  She 
married  at  15  and  was  left  a  widow  at  25,  when  she  began  to  attract 
attention  by  her  fugitive  poems.  Her  Moral  Sayings  addressed  to  her  son,  are 
sound  and  gentle,  full  of  motherly  love  and  poetical  sweetness. 

T  H  £     SCOTCH     GUARDS. 

Charles  VI.  instituted  the  celebrated  band  of  archers  called  the  Scotch 
Body-Guard.  This  he  did  because  it  was  unsafe  to  trust  the  royal  person  to 
the  keeping  of  any  Frenchman. 

The  Scotch  were  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  English,  and  the  ancient 
allies  of  France.  They  were  poor,  courageous,  faithful,  and  quite  willing  to 
leave  their  own  mountains  and  heaths  to  take  service  with  any  knight  who 
would  feed  and  clothe  them. 

This  guard  of  300  archers  plays  an  important  part  in  French  history.  The 
French  monarchs  made  it  a  point  to  conciliate  their  affection,  and  humour 
their  pride  by  honorary  privileges  and  ample  pay. 

They  all  ranked  as  gentlemen  ;  and  their  near  approach  to  the  royal  person 
gave  them  dignity  in  their  own  eyes,  and  importance  in  the  nation. 

They  were  sumptuously  armed,  equipped,  and  mounted.  Each  was  allowed 
a  'squire,  a  valet,  a  page,  and  two  yeomen,  with  a  corresponding  equipage  ; 
so  that  cadets  of  the  best  families  in  Scotland  were  sent  to  serve  in  this 
honourable  corps. 

They  wore  the  Scotch  bonnet  and  feather,  and,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI., 
a  "Virgin  Mary"  of  massive  silver  for  brooch.  Louis  gave  them  this  ornament 
when  he  devoted  their  swords  to  the  Virgin,  and  made  her  their  Colonel. 

Their  gorget,  arm-pieces,  and  gauntlets,  were  of  the  finest  steel,  curiously 
inlaid  with  silver  ;  and  their  hauberk  or  shirt  of  mail  was  bright  and  dazzling. 

They  wore  a  loose  surcoat  or  cassock  of  rich  blue  velvet,  open  at  the  sides 
like  that  of  a  herald ;  with  a  large  white  St.  Andrew's  cross  of  silver 
bisecting  it  before  and  behind. 

Their  knees  and  legs  were  protected  by  hose  of  mail  and  shoes  of  steel.,  A 
broad-sword  hung  at  their  right  side.  A  baldric  for  their  two-handed  sword 
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was  thrown  across  their  left  shoulder,  and  the  rules  of  the  service  never  allowed 
them  to  lay  aside  that  unwieldy  weapon. 

The  yeomen  of  the  guard  dressed  like  the  archers,  only  their  cassocks  were 
of  serge  instead  of  velvet,  and  they  had  neither  limb-armour  nor  plume. 

One  of  the  two  yeomen  attached  to  each  guardsman  was  called  his  ' '  knife- 
man" (coutelier),  from  a  large  knife  which  he  wore  to  dispatch  those  whom  his 
master  threw  to  the  ground  in  a  m£Ue. 

There  was  a  royal  Guard  of  100  Scotchmen  in  the  preceding  reign,  hut  the  corps  was 
increased  to  300  and  regularly  organized  and  equipped  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  In  that  of 
Henri  III.  it  was  supplanted  by  The  Ordinaries,  and  the  ordinaries  in  their  turn  were 
by  Louis  XIII.  changed  for  the  celebrated  Musketeers. 

STATE     OF     THE     CHURCH. 

§  1.     THE  70  YEARS'  CAPTIVITY  AT  AVIGNON.     (FROM  1305  TO  1376.) 

A  heavy  blow  was  inflicted  on  the  temporal  supremacy  of  Rome  when 
Clement  V.  submitted  to  the  kings  of  France,  and  fixed  his  chair  at  Avignon 
[Av-een-ydn'g]. 

The  ' '  seventy  years'  captivity"  tended  much  to  weaken  the  prestige  of  the 
pope ;  and  as  the  pontiffs  were  living  away  from  their  estates,  they  were 
constantly  devising  new  means  of  extortion  for  replenishing  their  coffers. 

By  this  rapacious  policy  the  feelings  of  the  church  were  irritated,  and  public 
opinion  was  being  gradually  prepared  for  the  mighty  change  of  the  Great 
Be  formation. 

The  second  pope  who  held  his  court  at  Avignon  was  John  XXII.,  who 
maintained  that  the  pope  alone  could  nominate  an  emperor ;  but  Louis  IV., 
generally  called  Louis  of  Bavaria,  despised  the  assumption ;  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  title  of  John ;  and  nominated  a  new  pope,  Nicholas  V., 
whose  court  was  held  at  Eome. 

There  were  now  two  pontiffs,  John  XXII.  and  Nicholas  V.,  but  John 
succeeded  in  seizing  his  rival  (whom  he  termed  anti-pope),  and  keeping  him  in 
prison. 

John  XXII.  was  succeeded  by  Benedict  XII.,  an  enormous  eater,  and  such 
a  wine-bibber  that  he  gave  rise  to  the  expression  bibamiuspapalUer,  let  us  drink 
like  a  pope. 

Next  followed  Clement  VI.,  who  continued  the  controversy  against  the 
Emperor,  and  issued  against  him  two  writs  of  excommunication  breathing 
curses  more  bitter  than  any  previous  ones. 

The  death  of  Louis  brought  this  unhappy  squabble  to  a  close  ;  and  the  pope 
might  have  recovered  much  lost  ground,  had  he  not  ruined  his  character  by 
rapacity,  nepotism,  and  licentiousness. 

Clement  VI.  was  succeeded  in  10  years  by  Innocent  VI.,  who  also  reigned 
10  years,  and  did  something  to  produce  a  healthier  tone  of  morals,  and  silence 
the  general  dissatisfaction. 

Urban  V.  was  the  next  pope  ;  and  attempted,  but  without  success,  to  replace 
the  papal  chair  in  Rome. 

His  successor,  Gregory  XI. ,  was  more  fortunate ;  and  the  term  of  the 
"captivity"  was  brought  to  a  close.  Gregory,  however,  died  the  year  follow- 
ing, and  a  new  dispute  arose,  called  The  Great  Schism  of  the  West,  which  lasted 
half  a  century,  and  tended  even  more  than  the  "  captivity,"  to  bring  about  the 
Reformation. 

§  2.  THE  GREAT  SCHISM  OF  THE  WEST.     (FROM  1378  TO  1429.) 

The  origin  of  this  feud  was  as  follows :  On  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.  the 
Roman  populace  tumultuously  demanded  that  the  new  pope  should  be  an 
Italian,  accordingly  a  Neapolitan  was  elected,  who  took  the  name  of  Urban  VL 
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It  so  happened  that  almost  all  the  cardinals  were  Frenchmen ;  and  when 
the  pressure  of  the  mob  was  withdrawn,  they  annulled  the  election  of  Urban, 
and  nominated  one  of  their  own  countrymen  to  the  popedom,  who  was  crowned 
as-Clement  VII.  (1378). 

Urban  held  his  court  at  Rome,  Clement  resided  at  Avignon  [Av-een-ytin'g}. 
England,  Italy,  Bohemia,  Germany,  Prussia,  Poland,  and  the  Scandinavian 
kingdoms,  acknowledged  the  former ;  while  France,  Scotland,  Spain,  Sicily, 
and  Cyprus,  sided  with  the  latter. 

Urban  died  first ;  and  the  Roman  conclave,  ignoring  the  claim  of  Clement, 
elected  Boniface  IX.  to  the  papacy  (1389). 

Not  long  after,  Clement  VII.  died  ;  and  the  French  cardinals,  ignoring  in 
turn  the  opposition  pontiff,  elected  Benedict  XIII.  to  the  vacant  chair  of 
Avignon  (1394). 

Benedict  XIII.  lived  30  years  after  his  election ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
his  rival  at  Rome  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  XII.  (1406). 

Scandalized  by  this  unseemly  struggle,  the  more  sensible  members  of  the 
church  convened  at  length  a  general  council  to  settle  the  dispute.  The  council 
sat  at  Pisa  [Pee'sah]  ;  and,  deposing  both  the  rival  popes,  elected  a  third  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Alexander  V.  So  now  there  were  three  pontiffs,  Gregory 
XII.,  Benedict  XIII.,  and  Alexander  V.  Of  these  Alexander  died  first,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  infamous  John  XXIII.  (1410). 

As  the  council  of  Pisa  made  the  breach  worse  instead  of  healing  it,  another 
council  was  summoned  and  met  at  Constance.  This  synod  deposed  John ; 
declared  Gregory  and  Benedict  both  anti-popes  ;  and  conferred  the  tiara  upon 
Martin  V.  (1417). 

There  were  now  four  pontiffs,  of  whom  Gregory  XII.  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  91,  and  John  XXIII.  two  years  afterwards. 

In  1424  Benedict  XIII.  died,  and  the  anti-Roman  party  elected  in  his  place 
Clement  VIII.  ;  but  the  king  of  Aragon  induced  him  to  abdicate.  Thus 
terminated  this  scandalous  schism  which  had  disgraced  the  church  for  more 
than  half  a  century. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  pope  has  received  far  more  injury  from  his  friends  than 
from  his  open  enemies.  The  70  years  captivity  at  Avignon,  the  great  Schism  of  the  West, 
the  captivity  of  Pius  VII.  at  Fontainebleau,  and  the  spoliation  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Koman  pontiff,  are  all  due  to  France,  that  "eldest  son  of  the  church." 

HISTORY     OF     THE     FRENCH     DRAMA. 

PART  I.       MYSTERIES  AND  MORALITIES. 

The  love  of  fiction,  common  to  all  countries,  introduced  a  rude  species  of 
dramatic  composition  into  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  during  the  dark  ages. 

Like  the  first  efforts  of  the  ancients  in  that  art,  it  had  its  foundation  in 
religion,  with  this  great  difference,  that  whereas  the  rites  of  Bacchus  were 
well  enough  suited  to  the  worship  of  that  deity,  the  religious  plays  of  the 
middle  ages  were  a  disgrace  to  the  religion  they  pretended  to  illustrate. 

Mysteries.  The  first  religious  plays  of  France  were  termed  Mysteries, 
"because  the  subjects  of  them  were  the  "religious  mysteries:"  such  as  the 
Incarnation,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  Real  Presence. 

Authorized  by  the  clergy,  they  were  represented  in  some  cathedral  or  its 
close ;  and  were  generally  composed  by  monks,  who  were  also  the  actors. 
The  most  celebrated  association  ever  formed  was  a  company  of  pilgrims  called 
the  Brethren  of  the  Passion. 

At  the  marriage  of  Charles  VI.  with  Isabeau  of  Bavaria,  one  of  the  enter- 
tainments was  the  Mystery  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection,  which  lasted  eight 
days,  and  contained  87  characters,  of  which  St.  John  the  Evangelist  was 
chief  speaker. 
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The  king  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  incorporated  the  performers  into  a 
company,  called  The  Masters  and  Fraternity  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection. 

In  this  reign  the  rage  for  these  theatricals  was  so  great,  that  the  priests 
found  it  necessary  to  alter  the  hour  of  vespers,  to  enable  actors  and  audience  to 
attend  both.  They  were  looked  upon  as  organs  of  religious  instruction, 
whereby  the  main  incidents  of  Gospel  history  and  of  the  Saints  were  commu- 
nicated dramatically,  when  the  people  were  too  ignorant  to  read,  and  too 
indifferent  to  listen  to  sermons  or  lectures. 

The  representation  always  began  at  one  o'clock,  and  lasted  till  three  or  four. 
The  price  of  admission  for  each  person  was  two  sous  (a  penny),  rather  a  heavy 
fee,  when  the  rate  of  wages  for  a  workman  was  only  a  sou  [soo]  a  day. 

The  spectators  generally  took  part  in  these  representations  ;  and  hence  the 
French  expression  "to  assist  in  a  spectacle,"  is  equivalent  to  "being  a 
spectator." 

11"  The  most  famous  Mysteries  were,  the  Passion,  the  Resurrection,  the  Incar- 
nation, and  St.  Catherine.  The  first  two  were  often  performed  together,  as  at 
the  marriage  of  Charles  the  Well-Beloved. 

Their  first  appearance  in  France  was  in  the  13th  century  ;  they  were  most 
in  vogue  in  the  1,4th ;  began  to  decline  in  the  15th ;  and  were  wholly  inter- 
dicted in  the  16th. 

A  Mystery  was  performed  before  Philippe  IV.  le-Bel,  when  (in  1313)  the  honour  of 
knighthood  was  conferred  on  his  children. 
The  Mystery  of  the  Passion  is  still  annually  performed  in  the  Tyrol  during  Passion  Week. 

Moralities  differ  from  Mysteries  in  that  the  subjects  of  them  were  not 
taken  from  the  Bible,  and  the  dramatis  pcrsonce  were  abstract  allegorical 
characters,  such  as  Carnal-minded,  Greatheart,  Faithful,  Hopeful,  Despair, 
Youth,  Age,  and  so  on. 

This  sort  of  dramatic  representation  was  an  offshoot  of  the  Allegorical 
Romance  brought  into  fashion  by  the  Romance  of  the  Rose.  It  was  at  its 
height  of  popularity  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  VI.  and  VII.  and  under  Louis 
XI.  and  XII.  (continued  at  p.  1-30J. 

PLAYING  CARDS. 

Playing-cards,  recently  introduced  into  France,  were  the  favourite  amuse- 
ment of  Charles  VI.  during  his  fits  of  melancholy.  They  were  brought  into 
Europe  from  the  country  of  the  Saracens,  and  were  well-known  in  Hindustan 
and  China  many  centuries  before. 

The  four  suits  represent  the  four  estates :  the  clergy,  nobles,  peasants, 
and  mechanics. 

The  clergy,  called  choir-men  (gens  de  chceur)  are  represented  by  hearts. 
This  suit  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  Copas  (chalices),  but  by  the  French  chceur, 
corrupted  into  cceur  (a  heart),  an  error  perpetuated  in  our  translation. 

The  nobles  are  represented  by  spades  or  rather  pike-heads.  This  suit  is 
called  by  the  Spaniards  espddas  (swords),  but  by  the  French  pique  (pike-men). 
Our  term  is  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish  word,  and  conveys  an  erroneous 
notion. 

The  peasantry  are  represented  by  clubs.  This  suit  is  called  by  the  Spaniards 
lastos  (rustics),  but  by  the  French  trcfle  (clover).  Our  term  is  again  taken 
from  the  Spanish,  and  "bastos"  confounded  with  bastinados  or  clubs. 

The  mechanics  are  represented  by  diamonds.  This  suit  is  called  by  the 
Spaniards  dincros,  a  square  piece  of  money  used  to  pay  wages  with  ;  but  by  the 
French  carreaux,  square  pavements  or  building  tiles.  In  our  pack  the  shape 
is  preserved,  but  the  translation  conveys  an  erroneous  idea. 

The  four  kings,  in  the  French  pack,  are  representatives  of  four  kingdoms : 
the  French,  Jewish,  Macedonian,  and  Roman. 
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The  king  of  hearts,  called  "  Charlemagne,"  represents  the  first ;  the  king  of 
spades  ("David"),  the  second;  the  king  of  clubs  ("Alexander"),  the  third; 
and  the  kiug  of  diamonds  ("Csesar"),  the  fourth. 

In  our  pack,  the  court  cards  are  heraldic.  The  king  of  hearts  represents  the 
English  monarch ;  the  king  of  spades,  the  French ;  the  king  of  clubs,  the 
pope  ;  and  the  king  of  diamonds,  Spain. 

The  four  queens  or  dames  represent,  Koyalty,  "Wisdom,  Fortitude,  and 
Piety. 

The  dame  of  hearts  is  called  by  the  French  "  Argine"  (Juno),  the  queen  of 
queens  ;  and  the  word  was  selected,  because  it  forms  an  anagram  for  regtna. 
The  dame  of  spades  is  called  "  Pallas."  the  goddess  of  wisdom.  The  dame  of 
clubs  "Judith,"  the  slayer  of  Holifernes,  and  type  of  courage.  And  the  dame 
of  diamonds  "Rachel,"  the  representative  of  the  Jewish  nation  or  of  piety. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  the  faces  of  the  four  dames  were  drawn  to 
represent  four  distinguished  ladies  :  Judith,  dame  of  clubs,  was  a  likeness  of 
Isabeau  the  queen-mother  ;  Pallas,  dame  of  spades,  of  Jeanne  d'  Arc  ;  Argine, 
dame  of  hearts,  the  queen  herself;  and  Rachel,  dame  of  diamonds,  Agnes 
Sorel,  the  king's  mistress. 

The  four  knaves  or  varlets  represent  four  knights  or  paladins  ;  and 
their  names  in  the  French  pack  are  La-Hire,  Hogier,  Lancelot,  and  Hector. 

The  first  is  the  famous  general  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VII. ,  who  greatly 
distinguished  himself  against  the  English ;  the  second  is  Hogier  the  Dane, 
the  most  famous  of  Charlemagne's  paladins  ;  the  third  is  the  most  noted  of  the 
"Knights  of  the  Round  Table;"  and  the  last  is  Hector-de-Galard,  the  com- 
panion of  La-Hire. 

This  entry  occurs  in  the  ledger  of  the  royal  treasury  of  France  in  1393 :  "  Given  to 
Jacquemin  Gringonneur,  painter,  for  three  packs  of  cards,  gilt  and  coloured,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  king,  56  sols  of  Paris"  (2s).  The  favourite  game  was  "  All-Fours." 

CHARLES     VII.     LE     VICTORIEUX. 

REIGNED  39  YEARS.    FROM  1422  TO  1461.     Contemporary  with  Henry  VI, 


Brabant,  de  Limbourg,  and  de  Gueldres  ;  comte  de  Flandre  and  d'Artois  ;  comte-paiatine 
de  Hainault,  de  Zetland,  de  Namur,  and  de  Zutphen ;  Seigneur  de  la  Frise,  de  Salins, 
and  de  Malines ;  and  was  styled  by  foreigners  the  Grand  Duke  of  the  West.  He  founded 
the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 

Married  Marie  d'Anjou,  daughter  of  Louis  II.  of  Naples. 

Chief  Residence.    The  Palais-des-Tournelles. 

Issue.    Louis  the  dauphin,  Charles  due  de  Berry,  and  four  daughters. 

Contemporary  Events.  Printing  was  invented.  The  Zuyder-Zce  of  Holland  was  suddenly 
formed  by  the  subsidence  of  the  land  in  1423.  And  the  Eastern  empire,  which  had 
existed  1123  years,  was  annihilated  in  1453. 

At  the  death  of  the  Well-Beloved,  Henry  VI.  of  England,  infant 
son  of  the  English  Alexander,  was  proclaimed  king  of  France  and 
England.  The  duke  of  Bedford  was  appointed  regent  of  both  king- 
doms ;  and  was  supported  by  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany, 
the  two  most  powerful  feudatories  of  the  French  crown. 

The  dauphin  was  only  19  years  of  age,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
King  of  France,  but  was  not  recognized  by  the  nation.  And  as 
Bourges  [Boor'zj]  was  the  only  town  except  Orleans,  which  remained 
faithful  to  him,  he  was  nicknamed  King  of  Bourges. 
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He  rode  about  on  a  sorry  nag,  which  would  not  have  started  at  the 
report  of  a  gun ;  and  was  so  destitute  of  money,  that  when  a  cobbler 
brought  back  a  pair  of  shoes,  he  had  not  wherewithal  to  pay  him. 

The  good-natured,  indolent,  despised  young  prince  was  looked 
down  upon  by  everyone  ;  and  the  kingdom  of  France  was  reduced  to 
a  mere  shadow,  when  a  poor  peasant-girl  and  a  royal  courtesan 
restored  it,  and  made  it  more  puissant  than  ever. 

Siege  Of  Orleans  (1428).  In  order  to  reduce  the  refractory 
towns  to  allegiance,  the  duke  of  Bedford  first  laid  siege  to  Orleans, 
intending  next  to  march  against  Bourges  [Boor'zj],  The  city  was 
invested,  but  held  out  with  great  obstinacy  for  five  m'onths. 

At  the  approach  of  Lent  a  large  supply  of  salt  herrings  was  sent 
to  the  besiegers  under  a  strong  escort.  The  men  of  Orleans  hearing 
of  it,  sallied  out  and  attacked  the  escort,  but  were  driven  back  with 
great  slaughter. 

This  sortie  is  called  "  the  Battle  of  the  Herrings ;"  and  the  repulse 
reduced  the  Orleanists  to  such  despair,  that  they  began  to  treat  for  a 
surrender,  when  the  whole  aspect  of  events  was  completely  changed 
in  a  most  singular  manner. 

A  young  girl  of  mean  estate,  and  born  in  an  obscure  village, 
suddenly  announced  that  she  had  received  a  mission  from  heaven 
to  raise  the  siege,  and  conduct  the  king  to  Reims  [Rah'nce]  to  be 
crowned. 

The  young  girl  was  called  Jeanne  d'Arc.  She  was  introduced  to 
the  dauphin ;  and  the  dauphin,  whose  affairs  were  desperate,  gave 
her  authority  to  act  as  she  thought  fit. 

Arrayed  in  complete  mail,  and  holding  a  standard  in  her  hand,  she 
was  escorted  to  Orleans,  and  actually  succeeded  in  entering  the 
besieged  city  with  an  army  of  relief. 

Her  tale  soon  spread  on  all  sides ;  and  the  gross  superstition  of  the 
times  gave  it  sufficient  importance  to  alarm  the  besiegers,  who  were 
so  panic-struck  that  they  raised  the  siege ;  and  the  first  part  of  the 
strange  promise  was  fulfilled. 

Jeanne  [Zjann]  now  resolved  to  carry  the  second  into  effect ;  and 
conducted  Charles,  at  the  head  of  his  army  to  Reims  [Rah'nce], 
which  was,  at  the  time,  in  possession  of  the  English. 

The  fame  of  the  maiden  had  preceded  her;  the  garrison  fled 
without  striking  a  blow ;  Charles  entered  in  triumph ;  and  was  solemnly 
crowned  the  next  day  by  the  archbishop  (1429). 

The  maid  had  now  accomplished  her  mission,  and  modestly 
requested  to  retire  from  public  life.  The  king,  however,  declined  to 
accept  her  resignation :  and  from  this  moment  she  experienced  a 
series  of  misfortunes,  which  ended  in  her  being  betrayed  to  the 
English  and  burnt  to  death. 


THE  PRAGUERIE.  Ill 

The  English  driven  out  of  Trance  (1435).  The  domination 
of  the  English  in  France  now  rapidly  declined ;  but  it  took  20  years 
to  chase  them  wholly  from  the  provinces.  The  death  of  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  and  the  desertion  of  the  due  de  Bourgogne  [Boor-goiriye] 
gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  contest.  Paris  opened  her  gates  to 
Charles  VII.,  and  nothing  was  left  to  the  English  but  the  fortified 
town  of  Calais. 

The  most  signal  defeat  suffered  by  the  English  -was  at  Castillon,  near  Bordeaux. 
Here  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  his  son  were  slain  (1453). 

State  of  France  prior  to  1440.  The  long  wars  had  reduced 
the  country  to  a  most  deplorable  condition.  The  northern  provinces 
were  a  desert ;  the  midland,  barren  heaths  and  fallows  ;  and  the  whole 
west  was  covered  with  briars  and  thorns  so  rank  that  whole  armies 
might  lose  themselves  in  the  thick  brushwood. 

The  villagers  took  refuge  in  the  large  cities,  and  the  cities  were 
reduced  almost  to  starvation.  The  unburied  dead  caused  a  pestilence, 
before  which  the  people  fell  by  hundreds.  The  poor  were  so  destitute 
that  even  when  they  obtained  a  little  food  they  could  not  purchase 
fuel  to  cook  it,  and  therefore  stole  doors  and  shutters  for  firewood. 

Paris  was  almost  utterly  forsaken.     The  houses  were  so  dismantled, 
that  an  edict  was  passed  in  1432  forbidding  people  to  continue  their 
depredations.      The   English   had   long   abandoned   it ;    and   when  • 
Charles  entered  it  with  the  hope  of  taking  up  his  abode  there,  he 
found  it  so  impracticable,  that  he  left  it  to  the  wolves. 

The  feudatories,  defiant  of  the  laws,  perpetrated  the  wildest 
excesses.  In  Auvergne  [O-vairn]  alone,  the  king  was  informed,  that 
there  were  above  300  of  these  nobles  living  in  habitual  incest,  rapine, 
and  violence. 

Besides  these,  were  several  other  bandits,  especially  those  called 
Clippers  and  Flayers  (Fondeurs  and  Ecorcheurs),  disbanded  soldiers 
who  let  themselves  out  for  hire  to  any  adventurer  who  chose  to  pay 
them  ;  and  roved  about  the  country,  seizing  castles,  making  prisoners 
for  the  sake  of  ransom,  exacting  tribute,  and  robbing  travellers. 

Lastly,  a  new  class  of  vagabonds  called  by  the  English  gipsies,  and 
by  the  French  Bohemians,  now  made  their  appearance  for-  the  first 
time.  They  were  a  beggarly  set  of  vagrants,  of  manners  most  depraved, 
who  pretended  to  earn  a  living  by  palmistry  and  fortune -telling,  but 
who  in  reality  were  arrant  thieves. 

Their  leader  wore  scarlet  or  green,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king, 
duke,  or  count ;  but  all  the  rest  of  the  gang  was  made  up  of  miserable 
wretches,  filthy  in  the  extreme,  half  covered  with  gaudy  rags,  and  from 
the  very  refuse  of  society. 

The  Praglierie  (1440).  At  the  head  of  the  bold  adventurers 
which  sprang  into  existence  in  these  disorderly  times  were  several 
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great  captains  whose  names  have  become  historical,  especially  Dunois 
[Dune-wor],  La-Hire  [Lah-Eyar],  and  Xaintrailles  [Zan-try'e]. 

When  the  king  organized  a  militia  to  put  them  down,  they  leagued 
together  to  dethrone  him,  and  make  the  dauphin  king. 

Their  head  quarters  was  Prague  in  Bohemia ;  whence  the  rebellion 
was  called  the  "Praguerie"  [Prarg-gree].  But  the  enterprise  was 
badly  conducted ;  and  Charles,  marching  into  Prague,  crushed  the 
revolt  in  about  six  months. 

Dunois  [Dune-wor]  and  some  other  of  the  chiefs  tendered  their 
submission,  were  received  graciously,  and  joined  the  royal  army; 
but  the  Dauphin  was  banished  to  his  own  appanage. 

(1)  DUNOIS  (1402—1468),  root  of  the  noble  house  of  Longueville,  was  appointed 
by  Charles  lieutenant-general  of  the  royal  forces,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
driving  the  English  out  of  France.     He  survived  the  king  some  seven  years,  and  was 
appointed  by  Louis  XI.  President  of  the  Reform  Council. 

(2)  EliENNE  VIGNOLES  (1387 — 1442)  surnamed  La-Hire  or  the  Growler  from  his 
deep  baying  voice,  was  another  distinguished  officer  in  this  struggle.     He  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Orleans;  and  when  Jeanne  d'Arc  [Zjann  Dark]  was  taken  captive,  tell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.     Haying  effected  his  escape,  he  drove  the  English  from 
place  to  place ;  and  died  at  last  of  his  wounds. 

Seigneur  XAINTRAILLES  (1394—1401)  was  a  companion  of  La-Hire,  also  highly 
distinguished. 

JEANNE  D'AKC  (1402 — 1431)  surnamed  "  La  Pucelle"  [Ear  Pit-sell]  was  born  at 
D'Omremy,  near  Vaucouleurs,  of  rustic  parents;  and  tended  sheep  till  the  age  of  18, 
when  she  conceived  the  idea  of  relieving  her  country ;  and  felt  convinced  that  she  had 
received  a  mission  from  heaven  for  the  purpose. 

Out  of  gratitude  to  the  young  girl,  Charles  ennobled  her  whole  family,  and  exempted 
the  village  of  D'Omremy  in  perpetuity  from  all  taxes.  It  is  most  probable  that  she 
married  and  died  a  natural  death;  but  the  romancers  say  that  when  the  town  of 
Compiegne  was  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Suffolk, 
Jeanne  \2§ann\  was  persuaded  to  throw  herself  into  the  city,  and  was  taken  captive  111 
a  sally.  After  being  imprisoned  for  four  months,  she  was  condemned  on  the  charge  of 
sorcery  by  the  university  of  Paris,  and  burnt  to  death  at  Rouen  [Jloo-on'g],  at  the 
age  of  21. 

Charles  VII.  erected  an  ornamental  fountain  to  her,  and  its  site  is  said  to  be  the  spot 
where  she  suffered  death.  The  fountain  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Revolution ;  and 
the  place  is  now  memorialized  by  a  statue. 

The  Rebellious  Son.  Louis  now  threw  off  all  disguise,  and 
openly  intrigued  against  his  father  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the 
duke  of  Alen9on  [Al-arn-sou'g],  the  king  of  Castile,  and  the  pope. 

In  order  to  raise  money  for  his  base  ends,  he  sold  patents  of  nobility 
to  any  one  who  chose  to  purchase  them.  Tradesmen,  farmers,  and 
even  mechanics  were  ennobled  by  him ;  and  the  riff-raff  body  went 
by  the  name  of  the  Prince's  Peers. 

Soon  his  intrigues  alarmed  the  king,  who  sent  Dunois  [Dune-wor] 
to  arrest  him.  But  Louis  fled  to  Burgundy,  and  was  liberally  enter- 
tained in  his  uncle's  court  for  above  five  years. 

His  father's  death  being  at  length  announced  to  him,  he  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  his  joy;  and  never  son  less  dissembled  sorrow 
then  he  did  when  he  was  greeted  as  Louis  XI.  of  France. 
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It  is  said  that  he  suborned  some  of  the  royal  household  to  mako 
away  with  his  royal  father,  as  well  as  with  Agnes  Sorel  the  king's 
mistress.  Be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  no  one  long 
survived,  whom  he  disliked  or  wished  to  be  removed  out  of  his  path. 

Character  of  Charles  VII.  For  the  first  ten  years  of  his 
reign  Charles  VII.  was  hlown  about  by  every  passing  fancy.  Too 
frivolous  for  serious  occupation,  he  gave  himself  up  to  riotous  living ; 
and  too  indolent  for  exertion,  he  was  led  by  favourites  at  their  will. 
But  after  his  coronation,  a  complete  change  came  over  him,  due  to 
the  wholesome  influence  of  Agnes  Sorel,  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  very 
greatly  attached.  Throwing  off  his  indolence  and  dissipation,  he 
gave  himself  diligently  to  state  affairs,  and  even  sacrificed  his  per- 
sonal comforts  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  high  duties. 

Agnes  Sorel  (1410—1450),  surnamed  la  dame  de  Beaute,  from  the  chateau  de 
Beaute,  on  the  banks  of  the  Marne,  given  her  by  the  king,  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
lawyer  of  Touraine.  When  Charles  first  saw  her,  she  was  one  of  the  maids  of  honour 
in  the  train  of  If-abeau  duchess  of  Anjou.  Agnes  used  her  ascendancy  over  the  king  to 
rouse  him  from  his  indolence  and  voluptuousness ;  and  it  was  to  her  influence  mainly, 
that  the  great  change  in  his  character  must  be  attributed.  Even  the  queen  honoured 
her,  and  shewed  her  every  mark  of  affection. 

POLICY     OF     CHARLES     VII.     LEVICTORIEUX. 

In  order  to  prevent  rebellion  and  invasion,  Charles  VII.  provided  a  standing 
army  of  22.000  archers  and  900  horsemen.  This  is  the  first  standing  army  on 
record,  and  was  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results. 

It  was  not  only  a  terror  to  the  disaffected,  it  provided  also  employment  for 
the  restless  military  spirits  of  the  nation.  Commerce  revived  with  security 
and  peace,  agriculture  was  again  attended  to,  and  order  was  everywhere 
restored. 

He  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  church,  and  solemnly  promulgated  what 
is  termed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  or  laws  to  define  and  limit  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  pope  in  France.  By  this  ordinance,  the  authority  of  a  general 
council  was  declared  superior  to  the  dictum  of  the  pope;  the  clergy  were 
forbidden  to  appeal  to  Rome  on  any  point  affecting  the  secular  condition  of  the 
nation  ;  and  the  Roman  pontiff  was  in  no  case  allowed  to  appropriate  to 
himself  any  vacant  benefice,  or  appoint  to  either  bishopric  or  parish  church. 

By  his  wise  laws  and  energetic  conduct  Charles- the- Victorious  became  the 
most  powerful  monarch  of  Europe.  He  reigned  for  39  years,  and  died  in  the 
58th  year  of  his  age  from  actual  starvation,  being  afraid  to,  touch  food,  lest  it 
should  have  been  poisoned  by  his  son  Louis. 

COSTUME    IN    THE    REICN     OF    CHARLES   VI I. 

(1)  Of  Women.  By  far  the  most  remarkable  part  of  ladies'  dress  in  this 
reign  was  their  head-gear,  which  consisted  of  two  horns,  like  those  of  an  ox, 
sometimes  spread  out  for  two  feet  or  more  on  both  sides  of  the  head,  sometimes 
towering  upright  above  it,  and  sometimes  branching  out  obliquely,  but  in  all 
cases  supporting  a  veil  or  curtain. 

Other  ladies  wore  monster  mitre-hats  ;  others  'sugar-loaf  hoods  three-quarters 
of  a  yard  high  ;  others  again  a  head-dress  shaped  like  a  heart  j  and  some  few, 
large  Turkish  turbans  with  the  folds  puffed  out. 
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The  clergy  bitterly  inveighed  against  these  absurdities.  And  Thomas 
Conecte,  a  popular  preacher,  employed  boys  to  run  after  the  ladies,  to  upset 
their  horns,  and  annoy  them  by  braying  like  an  ass. 

The  gown  was  still  worn,  as  in  the  last  reign,  with  tabard  sleeves  ;  but  the 
waist  was  very  short,  and  long  trains  were  discontinued.  A  deep  border  of 
fur,  and  a  broad  silk  sash,  were  fashionable  ornaments. 

(2)  The   Men  wore  shorter  jackets  than  in  the  preceding  reign.     The 
material  was  chiefly  silk,  satin,  or  velvet.     The  sleeves  were  slashed  at  tha 
shoulders,  and  terminated  in  a  point  like  those  of  a  Bachelor  of  Arts.     When 
gentlemen  took  a  walk,  they  generally  tied  their  sleeves  in  a  knot,  that  they 
might  not  stumble  over  them. 

The  hair  was  worn  long.  The  hat  was  of  cloth,  very  fantastical  in  shape, 
and,  in  some  cases,  decorated  in  front  with  a  feather. 

Neither  beards  nor  whiskers  were  in  vogue,  though  moustaches  were  in  some 
few  cases  indulged  in. 

The  shoes  were  still  peaked,  and  the  point,  says  Paradin,  extended  half  a 
foot  from  the  toe  for  common  people,  12  inches  for  gentlemen,  and  two  feet  for 
noblemen.  The  trousers  fitted  close  to  the  legs.  And  every  gentleman  wore 
a  huge  gold  chain  about  his  neck. 

(3)  Military.     In  this  reign  was  introduced  the  plume  to  the  helmet,  a 
decoration  hitherto  confined  to  heraldic  crests.      The  helmet  also  took  the 
shape  of  the  skull  behind,  and  resembled  the  German  head-piece. 

Huge  two-handed  swords  with  waved  or  flaming  blades  five  feet  long  were 
introduced,  but  were  used  more  for  state  than  war.  Commanders  always 
carried  a  pole-axe. 

Breast-plates  were  covered  with  silk.  Spurs  were  screwed  into  the  steel 
shoes,  instead  of  being  fastened  on  them  by  thongs.  They  wore  enormously 
long  in  the  neck,  and  the  spikes  of  the  rowels  resembled  huge  nails. 

Artillery  was  in  general  use ;  and  hand-cannons,  called  gonnes  by  the 
Italian  inventor,  were  fixed  in  wooden  stocks.  There  were  also  short  guns 
fitted  with  a  battle-axe  at  one  end 


CELEBRITIES   IN    THE    REIGN    OF    CHARLES    VII. 

The  three  chief  celebrities,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  were  Alain 
Chartier  [Shar-te-a],  Charles  duke  of  Orleans,  and  Jacques  Creur  [Zjarfc  Kur\ 

Alain  Chartier  (1386 — 1458),  surnamed  the  Father  of  French  eloquence, 
was  secretary  to  Charles  VI.  and  VII.  When  Margaret  of  Scotland,  the 
dauphin's  wife,  saw  him  on  one  occasion  asleep  upon  a  chair,  she  went  up 
and  ki§sed  his  lips  in  admiration  of  the  "sweet  words  which  flowed  from 
them." 

Of  his  prose  works,  the  best  are  the  The  Parsonage  and  the  Four  Speakers. 
In  the  former  (le  Curial)  he  inveighs  against  the  abuses  of  the  church.  The 
latter  (le  Quadrilogue)  is  an  allegory  on  the  distracted  state  of  the  nation  ;  in 
which  dame  France  exhorts  her  three  sons  (the  clergy,  nobles,  and  people),  to 
put  an  end  to  their  miseries  by  concord. 

Of  his  poetical  works,  the  best  known  to  Englishmen,  are  The  Husbandless 
Beauty  and  the  Book  of  the  Four  Ladies.  The  latter  is  a  complete  facsimile 
of  Chaucer's  style.  All  are  racy,  witty,  and  of  rare  simplicity. 

Charles  due  d' Orleans  (1391 — 1466)  was  son  of  Louis  of  Orleans,  and 
son-in-law  by  his  second  wife  to  comte  d'Armagnac  [C6nt  Dar-man-yafc]  the 
anti-Burgundian  leader.  He  was  found,  after  the  battle  of  Azincourt,  by 
Richard  Waller,  on  a  heap  of  slain,  with  signs  of  life  still  in  him ;  and  Henry  V. 
consigned  him  to  the  charge  of  Waller,  who  kept  him  a  prisoner  at  large  for 
25  years  in  his  mansion  at  Groombridge,  in  Kent. 
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After  his  release,  he  married  for  a  third  time.  The  lady  of  his  choice  was 
Marie  of  Cleves,  by  whom  he  had  one  sou,  Louis  (afterwards  Louis  XII.  of 
France),  and  two  daughters. 

Charles  duke  of  Orleans  was  a  poet  of  rare  parts.  His  lays  and  ditties  excel 
any  thing  hitherto  produced,  and  may  be  taken  as  models  of  ease  and  elegance. 
They  remind  one  of  Wordsworth,  and  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  that 
celebrated  author.  There  are  two  or  three  Upon  Spring  of  unrivalled  grace  and 
simplicity  ;  and  some  of  his  Love  Songs  are  equal  to  anything  written  by  that 
prince  of  erotic  poetry,  Thomas  Moore. 

Jacques  Cceur  (1400 — 1461)  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  unnoticed. 
He  was  a  celebrated  gold  and  silversmith  of  Bourges  [Boor'zj],  who  had 
argosies  to  every  part  of  the  known  world,  and  acquired  an  enormous  fortune. 
Charles  VII.  made  him  his  silversmith  and  treasurer ;  confided  to  him  several 
delicate  diplomatic  missions ;  and  was,  at  one  time,  deeply  indebted  to  his 
princely  liberality. 

Jacques  Coeur  (Zjark  Kur)  realized  £23,000,  an  immense  sum  of  money  in 
those  days,  when  the  average  rate  of  wages  for  a  labourer  was  only  a  half-penny 
a  day  ;  but  he  excited  the  envy  of  his  countrymen  by  his  wealth  ;  and  Charles, 
forgetful  of  his  obligations,  allowed  him  to  be  plundered  of  all  he  possessed. 

Accused  of  sorcery,  the  goldsmith  was  thrown  into  prison  ;  whence  he  made 
his  escape,  fled  to  Rome,  and  was  appointed  by  the  pope  commander  of  the 
fleet  against  the  Turks.  In  this  expedition  he  fell  sick  and  died.  A  painful 
example  of  the  infidelity  of  princes,  and  the  cruelty  of  a  vulgar  superstition. 

LOUIS     XI. 

REIGNED  22  YEARS.    FROM  1461  TO  1483.     Contemporary  with  Edward  IV. 

Kingdom.    When  Louis-onze  came  to  the  crown,  the  kingdom  consisted  of  14  provinces. 

Ere  his  death  he  added  five  others  :  Roussillon  in  1462;  Burgundy  in  1477  ;  Maine  and 

Provence  in  1481 ;  and  Anjou  in  1482. 
Married  twice.    First  Margaret,  daughter  of  James  I.  of  Scotland,  who  died  broken-hearted 

at  his  unkindness.     Next  Charlotte  of  Savoy. 
Issue.    None  by  his  first  wife.     By  his  second,  five  children  :  Charles  who  succeeded  him  ; 

Anne  who  married  Pierre  de  Bourbon;  Jeanne  who  married  the  due  d'Orlea,is,  after- 
wards Louis  XII. ;  and  two  others  who  died  young. 

Chief  Residences.    Plessis-les-Tours,  the  Palais-des-Tournelles,  and  the  Louvre. 
His  History  is  contained  in  the  Mi  moirs  of  Comines ;   Vie  de  Louis  XI.,  by  Varillas;  and 

History  of  Louis  XI.  by  Duclos. 
Great  Vassals  of  the  Crown.    The  due  de  Bourgogne ;  the  due  de  Bretagne ;  and  Charles, 

comte  d' Anjou,  who  made  the  king  his  heir. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Louis-onze  was  38  years  old  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne.  His  reigu 
constitutes  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  France,  not  only  from  the 
vast  accession  of  territory  gained  to  the  crown,  but  more  especially'  from  the 
advancement  made  towards  absolutism,  and  the  new  art  of  governing  intro- 
duced by  this  wily  monarch. 

His  Policy.  (1)  Louis  XL  governed  by  diplomacy.  Previous  sove- 
reigns had  governed  by  lordly  authority,  and  had  sacrificed  the  future  for  the 
present.  Louis,  on  the  other  hand,  governed  by  negotiation,  and  calculated 
for  the  future  more  than  for  the  pa'ssing  moment. 

So  also  in  war,  he  depended  far  more  upon  his  bribes,  his  money,  and 
his  places,  than  upon  his  army.  He  won  o'ver  by  rich  rewards  those  of  his 
enemies  who  were  corruptible  ;  broke  up  their  leagues  ;  and  then  cut  them  off 
in  detachments. 

So  again,  he  employed  in  his  service  men  of  low  estate  instead  of  nobles, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  his  work  done,  and  no  questions  asked.  Whereas, 
to  have  entrusted  his  commissions  to  the  high  and  mighty,  would  have  been 
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to  run  the  risk  of  being  betrayed,  or  even  defied,  if  the  work  to  be  performed 
was  not  acceptable. 

(2)  The  reign  of  Louis-onze  may  be  termed  the  close  of  the  age  of  chivalry, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  present  utilitarian  age. 

Not  that  the  spirit  of  chivalry  never  revived  again.  The  first  Franc.ois  was 
a  truly  chivalrous  monarch ;  and  the  chevalier  Bayard,  who  knighted  him, 
was  a  model  of  chivalry  ;  but  as  for  Louis  himself,  he  had  not  a  single  particle  of 
chivalry  in  his  composition.  He  was  far  too  selfish,  covetous,  and  mean- 
spirited,  to  practise  or  even  appreciate  the  noble  self-denying  principles  of 
knighthood. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  system  was  no  longer  suited 
to  the  times.  It  had  become  old  fashioned.  Commerce,  the  love  of  domesticity, 
the  desire  of  wealth  and  ease,  had  already  set  in  ;  and,  therefore,  Louis  did  not 
run  counter  to  the  times,  but  before  them. 

(3)  With  chivalry  ended  the  ancient  military  system  of  France  ;  and  the 
army  was  no  longer  constituted  of  vassals  and  their  serfs,   but  of  regular 
mercenaries,  whose  trade  was  war. 

Charles  VII.,  the  father  of  Louis-onze,  towards  the  close  of  his  reign, 
introduced  the  first  standing  army  ;  and  Louis  perpetuated  the  same  custom. 

Royal  vassals  were  found  to  be  very  dangerous  rivals  of  the  crown.  There 
was  the  dake  of  Burgundy  far  richer  and  more  powerful  than  the  king  him- 
self. There  was  the  duke  of  Brittany,  the  count  of  Anjou,  and  some  others, 
nearly  equal  to  him  in  power  and  dominion. 

When  two  or  more  of  these  nominal  vassals  united,  they  were  almost 
: irresistible  ;  and,  when  no  invader  threatened  their  common  interest,  they  made 
no  scruple  in  lifting  their  standard  against  their  liege  and  sovereign  lord  the 
king. 

The  great  policy  of  Louis  was  to  break  up  the  power  of  these  nobles ;  to 
annihilate  the  feudal  system  ;  and  no  longer  to  tolerate  an  empire  within  an' 
empire;  fully  believing  in  the  truth  of  that  scripture  axiom  "a  kingdom 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand." 

Louis,  therefore,  sought  to  make  the  crown  absolute  ;  the  nobles  simple 
subjects  ;  the  army  mere  military  operatives ;  and  in  all  this  he  met  with 
singular  success. 

Before  his  reign,  France  had  constantly  to  struggle  for  very  existence  with 
England,  who  frequently  held  her  fairest  provinces  ;  but  after  it,  the  nation 
rose  gradually  to  a  first-class  state,  whose  formidable  power  has  been  a  perpetual 
object  of  jealousy  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

(4)  With  chivalry  declined  that  homage  and  delicacy  which  men  were 
taught  to  shew  to  women  ;  and  the  sex  was  no  longer  viewed  as  the  noblest 
remuneration  of  valour,  but  in  the  unromantic  light  of  the  mere  female  of  the 
human  race. 

Of  course  it  was  some  time  before  this  gross  notion  was  generally  accepted ; 
and  at  all  times  there  have  been  men  of  a  more  generous  nature  ;  but  as  far  as 
Louis  XL  was  concerned,  so  he  felt  and  so  he  acted.  He  was  a  low  voluptuary, 
wholly  without  sentiment ;  and  his  courtesans,  like  his  friends,  were  taken 
from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  that  they  might  be  his  tools  and  panders, 
without  one  single  free  and  independent  sentiment. 

Louis  XI.  entertained  the  greatest  contempt  for  the  understanding  and  moral  character  of 
the  sex,  and  his  opinion  was  by  no  means  unique. 

Character  of  Louis  XI.  (1 )  Louis  was  a  complete  utilitarian.  He 
never  fought  for  honour,  or  continued  a  struggle  when  the  point  of  utility  was 
gained  ;  but  in  order  to  attain  that  point,  he  sacrificed  everything  without  the 
least  compunction. 
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(2)  He  was  so  secret  in  all  his  plans,  that  no  one  ever  guessed  at  what  he 
was  maneuvering,  till  his  object  was  attained.     Indeed  he  used  to  say,  "The 
king  who  knows  not  how  to  dissemble  knows  not  how  to  reign  ;"  and  as  for 
himself,  if  he  thought  his  very  cap  had  known  his  secrets,  he  would  have 
thrown  it  into  the  fire. 

(3)  He  was  by  nature  vindictive  and  cruel,  so  as  even  to  find  pleasure  in 
executions ;  but  no  sentiment  of  vengeance  ever  induced  him  to  punish  an 
enemy  prematurely.      He  stopped  till  all  danger  and  suspicion  were  over,  and 
then  sprang  upon  his  prey. 

(4)  In  like  manner  he  was   extremely  mean   and  avaricious ;    but,    when 
necessary,  could  be  most  lavish  in  his  gifts.     To  break  up  a  league,  or  avert 
an  attack,  or  gain  a  point,  he  spared  no  expense,  and  set  no  limit  to  his  bribes. 

(5)  He  was  very  fond  of  pleasure,  especially  the  chase  ;  but  no  pleasure  or 
self-indulgence,   could  at  any  time  withdraw  him  from  his  regular  attendance 
to  business,  and  the  affairs  of  state. 

(6)  He  was  both  haughty  and  proud  ;  but  mingled  familiarly  with  the  lowest 
society ;  and  raised  from  the  lowest  ranks  men  whom  he  employed  on  the 
most   important   duties.     And  it  must  be  confessed,  that  he  was  so  good  a 
discerner  of  character,  that  he  was  seldom  deceived  in  his  choice. 

(7)  Though  impious  to  a  degree,  he  was  extremely  superstitious,  and  seemed 
to  imagine  that  Heaven  was  to  be  appeased  by  bribes,  as  well  as  men.     Hence 
he  created  the  Virgin  Mary  a  countess  and  colonel  of  his  guards  ;  was  a  collector 
of  all  sorts  of  relics  ;  and  never  omitted  his  pater  noster  or  Ave  Maria  at  the 
appointed  moment,   even  though  he  had  to  break  off  a  cunning  scheme,  or 
delay  a  blow  of  secret  vengeance. 

(8)  His  conscience  was  very  tender,  although  his  heart  was  wicked,  and  his 
conduct  infamous.     He  laboured   painfully  to  quiet  his  remorse;    subjected 
himself  to  severe  penances ;  made  liberal  gifts  to  churches  ;  paid  priests  to 
pray  for  him  ;  and  never  slept  or  stirred  abroad  without  his  relics  and  crucifix. 

(9)  He  was  greatly  addicted  to  low  pleasures  and   obscure  debaucheries ; 
was  fond  of  low  life  ;  and  being  himself  a  man  of  wit,  enjoyed  the  jest  of  the 
peasant,  who  not  knowing  him  could  speak  to  him  freely  and  without  reserve. 

(10)  His  ruling  impulse  was  impatience  ;  he  must  always  be  doing  some- 
thing, or  contriving  something ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  never  abandoned 
what  he  undertook  till  he  had  accomplished  it,  however  remote  that  end 
might  be. 

(11)  In  his  habits  and  dress  he  was  extremely  simple.     With  the  great  he 
snarled  and  jeered  ;  with  inferiors  he  was  easy  and  familiar. 

In  fine,  never  was  there  a  stranger  compound.  Undoubtedly  brave,  he  lived 
in  terror  of  death.  Undoubtedly  far-sighted  and  a  keen  discerner  of  characters, 
he  was  the  dupe  of  cunning  vagabonds  and  impostors.  He  was  mean  and 
prodigal,  frank  and  hypocritical,  confiding  and  suspicious,  impious  and  a 
devotee. 

With  all  this,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  more  scrupulous  and  honourable  man 
could  have  done  what  he  accomplished  :  counteracted  the  evils  of  the  times ; 
established  on  a  firm  basis  the  tottering  throne ;  and  abolished  the  feudal 
system. 

The  expression  of  his  face  was  partly  repulsive  and  partly  attractive.  His 
features  were  strongly  marked,  his  eyes  hollow,  his  cheeks  sunken,  his  eye- 
brows thick  and  black.  There  was  shrewdness  and  humour  in  his  countenance, 
not  without  dignity  and  command ;  but  a  certain  sinister  expression  lurked 
beneath,  extremely  repulsive. 

His  forehead  was  high  and  projecting  but  narrow,  indicating  a  keen  and 
observing  mind  with  little  imagination.  His  lips  were  thin  and  compressed, 
the  upper  one  by  its  curl  indicating  a  love  of  cruelty. 
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Coronation  of  Louis  XI.— The  coronation  of  Louis  XI.  at  Reims 
[RaKnce]  was  very  characteristic.  While  everything  was  magnificent  in  the 
extreme,  and  every  one  arrayed  as  superbly  as  possible,  Louis  himself  appeared 
in  a  mantle  of  coarse  grey  cloth,  and  a  felt  hat  turned  up  at  the  sides, 
without  either  feather  or  jewel. 

He  passed  the  whole  previous  night  in  the  church  at  his  devotions ;  and 
while  the  coronation  service  was  going  on,  paid  no  attention  to  any  one  or  any 
tiling,  but  kept  on  his  knees,  with  his  hands  clasped,  and  his  eyes  upraised. 

When  the  anointing  oil  was  brought  forth,  he  adored  it,  together,with  the 
flask  which  held  it,  and  the  case  which  enveloped  the  flask.  In  a  word,  he  was 
ready  to  adore  every  thing. 

There  was  an  ancient  custom,  wholly  obsolete  in  the  15th  century,  which  he 
renewed.  It  consisted  in  being  stripped  to  the  skin,  and  presenting  the  bare 
body  to  the  bishop,  that  it  might  be  anointed  under  the  arms  and  upon  the 
breast,  as  well  as  on  the  brows,  eyes,  mouth,  and  ears. 

The  anointing  over,  Louis  was  dressed  in  his  royal  robes ;  placed  on  a 
throne  elevated  27  feet ;  and  crowned  by  the  first  peer  in  the  laud,  the  duke 
of  Burgundy. 

IT  The  banquet  was  the  next  ceremony.  It  was,  of  course,  most  sumptuous. 
The  king  finding  his  crown  troublesome,  took  it  off  and  laid  it  on  the  table 
beside  him  ;  then  turning  to  one  of  the  waiters,  named  Philippe  Pot,  who 
stood  behind  him,  addressed  all  his  conversation  to  him,  regardless  of  the  high 
nobles  on  each  side  of  the  throne. 

When  the  banquet  was  over,  costly  presents  were  presented  to  the  new  king ; 
then  the  vassals  offered  homage  for  their  fiefs ;  and  then  the  magistrates  offered 
to  him  the  keys  of  the  city. 

IT  The  next  process  was  to  go  to  Notre-Dame.  On  this  occasion  he  wore  a 
crimson  doublet,  white  satin  mantle,  and  hat  turned  up  at  the  sides.  He  rode 
a  white  horse  in  sign  of  sovereignty ;  and  a  gorgeous  canopy  was  held  over 
his  head. 

Prayers  being  over,  the  relics  were  brought  forth  for  adoration.  Then  a 
batch  of  knights  was  created,  who  were  expected  to  hold  a  tournament  when 
the  service  was  over. 

As  Louis  took  no  interest  in  this  pageant,  he  threw  off  his  fine  clothes,  and 
resumed  his  mean  attire  :  a  mantle  of  coarse  grey  cloth,  a  felt  hat,  and  travel- 
ling hose,  all  of  which  are  still  preserved. 

IT  When  Philippe-le-bon  was  about  to  leave  the  city  to  return  to  his 
dukedom  of  Burgundy,  the  wily  king  had  him  escorted  in  procession ;  and 
declared  to  the  University,  in  a  set  speech,  that  he  could  never  be  sufficiently 
grateful- to  him,  or  shew  him  adequate  honour. 

His  acting  was  so  natural,  that  most  persons  thought  him  sincere  ;  but  his 
only  motive  was  to  throw  the  duke  off  his  guard,  that  he  might  humble  him 
the  more  easily. 

CHARLES-LE-TEMERAIRE,  due  de  Bourgogne  (1433 — 1477). 

As  this  reign  is  intimately  interwoven  with  that,  of  Charles  surnamed  le 
Ttmeraire,  who  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  of  Burgundy  in  1467,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  understand  the  character  of  this  powerful  vassal. 

Charles,  comte  de  Charolais,  is  generally  called  in  English  Charles  the  Bold  ; 
but  the  word  Temeraire  means  rather  audacious,  rash,  and  headstrong,  than 
morally  courageous.  Undoubtedly  brave,  the  courage  of  Charles  of  Burgundy 
was  allied  to  foolhardiness.  He  rushed  upon  danger,  because  he  loved  the 
excitement ;  and  flung  himself  into  difficulties,  because  he  despised  them. 

Louis  XI.  never  sacrificed  his  interest  to  his  passions ;  Charles  never 
.Controlled  his  passion  for  anything.  Louis  submitted  everything  to  policy ; 
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Charles  knew  nothing  of  prudence,  and  as  for  policy,  he  gave  it  no  place  in 
his  principles  of  action.  Louis  was  all  calculation  ;  Charles  all  impulse.  The 
wily  morfarch  despised  the  inconsiderate  duke,  whom  he  likened  to  a  mad 
bull ;  the  duke  no  less  despised  the  serpent  king,  and  took  no  pains  to  mask 
his  aversion. 

Charles  was  extremely  fond  of  war.  His  wealth  was  enormous  ;  his  provinces 
thickly  populated ;  his  army  well  disciplined  ;  and  his  knights  the  noblest 
and  bravest  of  the  land.  His  court  was  the  most  magnificent  in  Europe.  He 
was  lavish  in  expenditure  ;  splendid  in  all  his  appointments  ;  and  drew  around 
his  person  all  the  fiery  spirits  of  the  age. 

Louis  was  his  suzerain  and  liege  lord  ;  but  the  bonds  of  vassalage  were  very 
loose  ;  and  the  fiery  Burgundian  resolved  to  throw  them  off  altogether,  and 
raise  his  dukedom  into  an  independent  kingdom. 

LOUIS-ONZE  BREAKS  UP  THE  LEAGUE  FOR-THE-PUBLIC-WEAL. 

Battle  of  Montlhery  (1465).  Scarcely  had  Louis-onze 
ascended  the  throne,  when  the  haughty  nobles  took  umbrage  at  his 
general  policy.  They  plainly  saw  that  he  was  jealous  of  them ;  and 
made  men  of  low  degree  his  friends  and  advisers. 

They,  therefore,  formed  a  powerful  confederation,  called  by  the 
patriotic  name  of  the  League  for  the  public  weal;  the  ostensible 
object  of  which  was  to  defend  their  rights  and  privileges ;  but  its  real 
purpose  was  to  aggrandize  themselves  by  over-riding  the  monarchy. 

At  the  head  of  the  league  stood  Charles-le-Teineraire  (not  then 
duke  of  Burgundy),  Charles-of-France  the  king's  brother,  and  the 
count  of  St.  Pol.  Around  them  gathered  several  princes  of  the  blood, 
and  a  host  of  discontented  nobles,  ministers,  and  generals. 

The  confederates  flew  to  arms ;  and  the  royalists,  led  on  by  the 
king  in  person,  met  them  at  Montlhery,  where  a  bloody  but 
undecisive  battle  was  fought. 

This  was  sufficient  for  Louis,  who  immediately  entered  upon 
negotiations  with  the  league ;  and  both  parties  signed  at  Couflans  a 
treaty  of  peace. 

It  was  now  the  king's  object  to  break  up  the  alliance.  This  he  did 
by  flattering  speeches  and  substantial  benefits.  To  Charles-of- 
France  he  ceded  Normandy;  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  Ponthieu 
[Pon-teu] ;  to  the  comte  de  St.  Pol,  the  constable's  baton;  and  to  the 
other  chief  rebels  governments,  pensions,  or  honours,  to  their  hearts 
content. 

The  danger  being  over,  he  summoned  the  States-General  at 
Tours,  and  compelled  them  to  declare  the  treaty  null  and  void. 
Accordingly,  Charles-of-France  was  denied  the  dukedom  of  Nor- 
mandy ;  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  Ponthieu ;  and  the  other  malcontents 
the  gifts  respectively  promised  them. 

Having  thrown  the  whole  onus  of  this  disgraceful  breach  of  faith 
on  the  States- General,  he  summarily  prorogued  them  without  further 
ceremony. 
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LOUIS-ONZE  HUMBLES   THE  DUKE  OF  BRITTANY. 

Treaty  Of  Ancenis  (1468).  Charles-of-France,  stung  to  the 
quick  by  the  duplicity  of  his  royal  brother,  had  recourse  at  once  to 
the  duke  of  Brittany,  who  willingly  espoused  his  cause. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  good  duke  of  Burgundy  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Charles-le-Teme'raire,  who  both  hated  and 
feared  the  wily  Louis,  on  whom  he  resolved  to  make  war. 

For  this  purpose  he  joined  the  two  malcontents ;  and  still  further 
to  strengthen  his  hands,  married  Margaret  of  York,  sister  of 
Edward  IV. 

Before  the  English  auxiliaries  could  arrive,  or  even  the  confederates 
could  bring  their  forces  together,  Louis  showed  himself  in  Brittany 
with  a  large  army.  The  duke,  taken  by  surprise,  and  wholly  unable 
to  sustain  the  attack,  was  compelled  to  submit,  and  signed  at  Ancenis 
[Arn-say -nee]  a  treaty  of  peace. 

LOUIS-ONZE  CAUGHT  IN  HIS  OWN  TRAP. 

Treaty  Of  Peronne  (1468).  Louis  next  tried  to  get  into  his 
net  the  fiery  Charles  of  Burgundy ;  but  signally  failed  in  his  attempt. 

His  plan  was  to  induce  the  large  and  wealthy  bishopric  of  Liege 
[Le-aje],  which  belonged  to  Burgundy,  to  throw  itself  on  his  protection; 
and  to  make  this  a  cause  of  quarrel  between  himself  and  the  great 
duke. 

Next  to  Ghent  [Gating]  the  people  of  Liege  were  the  most  insub- 
ordinate of  all  Europe.  Twice  already,  in  the  life-time  of  the  present 
duke,  had  they  been  chastised  for  rebellion  ;  their  privileges  abridged; 
their  banners  taken  away  ;  and  heavy  fines  imposed  upon  them. 

Here  then  was  an  admirable  field  of  operation.  Accordingly, 
Louis  sent  his  emissaries  into  Liege  [Le-aje] ;  represented  to  the  people 
their  grievances ;  urged  them  to  rise  ;  and  promised  them  protection, 
aid,  and  freedom. 

While  his  agents  were  at  work,  Louis,  in  order  to  hoodwink  the 
duke,  who  was  lying  at  Peronne  [Pa-ronn]  with  a  considerable  army, 
requested  permission  to  pay  him  a  friendly  visit. 

The  chivalrous  Charles  readily  consented ;  and  the  king,  attended 
only  with  his  Scotch  guards,  was  lodged  in  the  castle  at  his  own 
request. 

Scarcely  had  he  entered,  when  news  was  brought  to  the  duke  that 
the  Liegeois  [Le-aje-wor]  were  in  open  revolt,  instigated  by  the  king 
himself.  The  duke  was  furious ;  swore  he  would  take  the  life  of  his 
perfidious  guest ;  and  kept  him  a  close  prisoner  in  the  castle,  till  he 
could  make  up  his  mind  how  to  proceed. 

After  three  days,  when  his  choler  was  somewhat  abated,  and 
Louis  had  corrupted  by  bribes  several  of  the  Burgundian  courtiers, 
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the  duke  was  induced  to  bring  his  royal  prisoner  to  terms,  and  to 
release  him. 

Louis  was  glad  to  accede  to  any  conditions  to  escape  from  his 
dilemma,  and  bade  his  cousin  draw  up  what  terms  he  pleased,  saying, 
"  Whatever  it  may  please  my  fair  cousin  to  demand,  it  will  please  the 
king  to  accept." 

By  the  compact  of  Peronne  [Pa-ronri],  Louis  agreed  to  abandon  his 
suzerainty  over  the  dominions  of  Burgundy ;  to  consign  to  his  brother 
Charles-of-France  the  province  of  Champagne  ;  and  to  march  with 
the  Burgundian  host  against  the  city  of  Liege  [Le-qje], 

The  Liegeois  [Le-aje-ivor]  could  not  believe  that  the  king  would 
thus  abandon  them  ;  but  so  it  was.  The  city  was  utterly  destroyed  ; 
40,000  men  were  slain  by  the  sword;  and  12,000  women  and 
children  were  drowned  in  the  Meuse. 

After  this  dreadful  vengeance  Louis  returned  to  Paris.  He  had 
undergone  three  weeks  of  such  acute  suffering,  that,  on  his  arrival  at 
the  Louvre,  he  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  his  life  was  for  a  time 
despaired  of. 

HOW  LOUIS-ONZE  WINS  HIS  THIRD  GAME. 

§  1.  Sudden  death  of  Charles-de-France,  1472. 

Louis  XI.  agreed  to  give  his  brother  Charles  the  province  of 
Champagne ;  but  thinking  it  dangerous  to  place  him  so  near  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  induced  him  to  exchange  that  province  for 
Guyenne. 

Scarcely  had  he  consented  to  this  exchange,  when  he  suddenly  fell 
ill  and  died.  The  king,  of  course,  was  accused  of  having  poisoned 
him,  and  scarcely  took  the  trouble  to  deny  the  charge. 

§  2.  Siege  of  Beauvais  raised,  1472. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  furious  at  this  treachery,  instantly  marched 
into  Picardy,  and  laid  siege  to  Beauvais  [Bo-vay] ;  but  the  town  was 
so  bravely  defended  by  Jeanne  Hachette,  that  Charles-le- 
Temeraire  was  obliged  to  decamp. 

For  this  service  Jeanne  Hachette  and  her  future  husband  were 
exempted  from  all  rates  and  taxes  for  life.  In  the  procession  which 
commemorated  the  siege,  the  women  walked  before  the  men.  And 
the  town  of  Beauvais  was  made  into  a  free  corporation. 

11  Position  of  the  two  rivals. 

The  fortune  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  now  passed  its  culminating 
point  and  was  on  the  decline,  while  that  of  the  king  was  in  the 
ascendant. 

Charles-of-France  was  dead ;  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  met  his 
first  reverse;  the  Duke  of  Brittany  had  been  compelled  to  cede 
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certain  towns  to  the  king ;  and  what  was  very  ominous,  Philippe  de 
Comines  [Come-inn]  had  deserted  to  the  royal  cause. 

This  Philippe  de  Comines  was  bred  up  and  ennobled  by  the  duke  of 
Burgundy.  He  was  his  private  friend  and  his  chronicler ;  but  he 
worshipped  the  rising  sun;  and  left  Burgundy,  because  he  foresaw  its 
glory  was  on  the  wane. 

§  3.  Louis  XI.  executes  his  vengeance. 

Louis-onze  having  now  leisure  to  look  about  him,  employed  him- 
self in  cutting  ofl'  those  who  had  disturbed  his  reign. 

11  He  first  seized  Cardinal  Balue,  a  minister  of  state  whom 
he  had  made  grand  almoner  of  France,  intendant  of  finance,  and  chief 
privy- councillor. 

This  deceitful  churchman,  whom  the  king  had  raised  from  the 
lowest  ranks,  and  who  enjoyed  his  full  confidence,  had  entered  into 
a  secret  correspondence  with  Charles-of-France  and  the  duke  of 
Burgundy. 

His  letters  being  intercepted,  the  traitor  was  shut  up  in  an  iron 
cage,  in  the  castle  of  Loches  [Losh],  where  he  could  neither  stand 
upright  nor  stretch  himself  at  length,  and  where  he  remained  a 
captive  for  10  years. 

H  He  next  laid  his  hands  on  Kene  due  d'Ale^on,  who  had  taken 
part  in  all  the  plots  against  him.  The  duke  was  brought  to  trial 
before  the  Paris  parlement,  and  condemned  to  death;  but  Louis 
confined  him  in  an  iron  cage,  as  he  had  done  the  cardinal  Balue. 

IT  Jean  comte  d'Armagnac  was  the  third  victim,  and  a  greater 
villain  never  existed.  He  had  married  his  own  sister,  and  was  guilty 
of  murder  and  forgery ;  but  was  nevertheless  patronized  by  the  wily 
Louis,  who  created  him  due  de  Nemours,  and  gave  him  immense 
domains. 

This  infamous  noble  paid  his  patron  with  the  grossest  ingratitude, 
joining  every  league  of  the  disaffected. 

At  length  the  day  of  vengeance  was  at  hand.  The  king  fell  upon 
his  castle  at  Lectoure,  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground.  The  count  was 
assassinated ;  his  countess  poisoned ;  his  household  slain ;  and  even 
the  village  in  which  he  lived  was  utterly  destroyed. 

LOUIS-ONZE  OVERMASTERS  THE  DUKE  OF  BURGUNDY. 

(1)  Treaty  Of  Pecquigny  (1475).  The  dukes  of  Burgundy 
and  Brittany  now  formed  another  alliance  with  Edward  IV.  of 
England ;  and  promised  to  make  him  king  of  France,  if  he  would 
come  over  with  a  sufficient  army. 

Edward  listened  to  the  proposal,  and  landed  with  his  army  at 
Calais,  but  found  nothing  prepared.  However,  he  sent  a  herald  to 
the  king,  demanding  his  crown  and  sceptre. 
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Nothbg  of  moment  occurred  till  the  English  army  reached  St. 
Quentin,  when  Louis  contrived  to  win  over  by  bribes  the  lords 
Stanley  and  Howard. 

Edward  himself  was  plied  with  the  same  "  argument,"  Louis 
promising  to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute  of  £60,000,  and  give  the 
dauphin  in  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  the  English  monarch. 
Edward  was  not  proof  against  these  tempting  offers  ;  signed  at 
Pecquigny  [Pec-toen'-ye]  a  treaty  of  peace  ;  and  returned  to  London. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  finding  himself  deserted,  was  obliged  to 
come  to  terms  also  ;  but  the  principal  condition  exacted  of  him  was, 
that  he  should  give  up  to  the  king's  vengeance  the  infamous  comte  de 
St.  Pol. 

The  comte  de  St.  Pol  (1418  —  1475)  was  a  very  type  of  ingratitude  and  treachery.  He 
was  first  attached  to  the  person  of  Louis  while  still  dauphin,  and  was  laden  with  favours. 
When  Louis  succeeded  to  the  crown,  St.  Pol,  thinking  the  duke  of  Burgundy  the  richer 
and  stronger  prince,  deserted  the  king,  and  joined  the  League  for  the  Public  Good. 
"When  this  league  was  broken  up  he  ratted  again,  and  was  created  Lord  High  Constable 
of  France  and  Governor  of  Normandy.  Again  he  intrigued  with  the  dukes  of  Burgundy 
and  Brittany,  and  again  Louis  bribed  him  back  with  large  dominions  in  the  South  of 
France.  For  the  fourth  time  he  turned  against  his  royal  patron,  betraying  him  to  the 
English.  His  letters  being  intercepted,  he  fled  to  Mons  ;  but  was  given  up  to  the 
king,  and  beheaded. 

(2)  Disaster  Of  Granson  (1476).  When  Charles-le-Teme- 
raire  left  St.  Quentin  he  marched  into  Switzerland,  with  the  intention 
of  conquering  "the  cow-herds,"  as  he  termed  the  inhabitants. 

He  first  laid  siege  to  Granson,  a  town  in  Neufchatel.  The  town 
surrendered,  and  800  Swiss  were  either  hanged  or  drowned. 

This  greatly  exasperated  the  mountaineers,  who  assembled  in  large 
numbers  to  avenge  their  countrymen;  fell  upon  the  duke's  army,  like 
tigers,  and  put  it  to  rout.  The  spoil  which  fell  into  their  hands 
almost  exceeds  credibility. 

The  duke  wore  round  his  neck  a  large  diamond,  -which  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Swic-3 


soldier,  who  sold  it  to  the  Cure  of  Montagny  for  five  shillings.  It  was  bought  of  the 
Cure  by  Barthelmy  May,  a  dealer,  who  sold  it  to  the  Republic  of  Genoa.  It  was  next 
sold  to  LudovTco  Sforza;  and  at  his  death,  was  bought  by  Julius  II.  for  £5000.  It  next 

' 


belonged  to  the  Great  Mogul  ;  and  is  now  in  the  pope's  tiara.    It  is  valued  at  £\  2,000. 

Another  diamond  picked  up  OH  the  field  was  sold  at  Lucerne,  16  years  after  the  battle, 
for  £1250.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Braganza;  was  subsequently  pur- 
chased by  Mcolas-de-Sancy  ;  and  under  the  name  of  the  tiancy  diamond  was  set  in 
the  crown  of  France.  During  the  Great  Revolution  this  splendid  gem  was  sold. 

A  third  diamond  found  on  the  field  was  sold  to  a  merchant  of  Augsburg.  Henry 
VIII.  bought  it  for  £5000.  At  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
queen  Mary,  and  thence  to  her  husband  Felipe  who  took  it  to  Spain  ;  since  which  time 
it  has  remained  in  the  House  of  Asturia. 

The  dress  hat  of  the  duke,  surrounded  with  precious  stones,  was  also  picked  up  on 
the  field.  It  was  worth  £6000. 

(3)  Disaster  of  Charles-le-Temeraire  at  Morat  (1476). 

The  king  was  at  Lyons  when  he  heard  of  the  disaster  at  Granson, 
and  went  immediately  to  thank  "  Our  Lady  of  Puy"  for  the  favour 
"  she  had  vouchsafed  him." 
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Louis,  be  it  remembered,  was  a  most  devoted  worshipper  of  the 
Virgin.  Among  his  greatest  favourites  were  Our  Lady  of  Clery,  Our 
Lady  of  Embrunn,  Our  Lady  of  Victories,  and  now  he  patronized  Our 
Lady  ofPuy  [Pice]. 

Charles-le-Temdraire,  in  the  mean  time,  collected  together  the 
remnants  of  his  army  to  the  amount  of  40,000  men,  resolved  to 
avenge  the  disaster  he  had  sustained.  The  Swiss,  about  half  as 
numerous,  went  to  give  him  battle. 

A  most  obstinate  contest  took  place  on  the  banks  of  the  lake 
Morat  [Mo-rah].  The  Burgundians  were  again  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.  Hundreds  perished  in  the  lake ;  and,  it  is  said,  that  only 
one  knight  of  this  magnificent  host  escaped. 

The  proudest  prince  of  Christendom  was  crushed  by  despised 
shepherds  and  cowherds.  May  we  not  here  apply  the  words  of  St. 
Paul,  "  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound 
the  things  which  are  mighty,  and  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things 
which  are  despised,  to  bring  to  nought  things  which  are." 

(4)  Death  of  Charles-le-Temeraire  (1477).  Charles  next 
laid  siege  to  Nancy  [Narn-cee],  resolved  to  take  it  or  die.  It  was  a 
foolish  headstrong  attempt,  not  only  against  superior  numbers,  but 
with  famine,  disease,  and  traitors  in  his  camp. 

While  sitting  before  the  town,  the  young  duke  Rene  approached 
'with  20,000  Swiss ;  fell  upon  the  besiegers ;  and  Charles  was  slain, 
doggedly  fighting  against  superior  numbers. 

Thus  died  the  last  of  the  great  feudatories  of  France ;  and  thus 
ended  the  noble  house  of  Burgundy,  which  had  existed  116  years. 
Louis  immediately  took  possession  of  the  duchy,  and  added  it  to  his 
royal  domains. 

Marie  of  Burgundy  (1457 — 1482),  only  child  of  the  late  Duke, 
was  but  20  years  old.  The  whole  dukedom  was  on  the  point  of 
dissolution.  Louis  was  marching  upon  it  with  a  vast  army,  and? 
many  parts  were  in  open  revolt. 

Amidst  all  these  troubles  the  young  duchess  was  beset  with  suitors, 
and  felt  herself  utterly  unable  to  cope  with  these  numerous  difficulties. 
She  was  very  unlike  her  father  in  disposition,  as  well  as  in  personal 
appearance.  Her  eyes  were  hazel,  mild  and  pensive  ;  her  complexion 
beautifully  fair;  her  whole  expression  and  demeanour  betokened 
gentleness  and  affection. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  During  the  duke's  lifetime  she  had  been 
betrothed  to  the  archduke  Maximilian,  son  of  the  emperor  of  Germany; 
but  the  marriage  had  never  been  consummated. 

The  archduke  was  two  years  younger  than  the  duchess,  brave, 
chivalrous,  and  accomplished,  well-formed  in  person,  graceful  in 
manners,  handsome  ui  features,  of  courteous  demeanour,  very  kind- 
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hearted,  heir  to  the  richest  monarch  of  Europe,  and  holding  in  his 
own  right  the  archduchy  of  Austria. 

These  two  young  nobles,  so  suited  to  each  other  in  every  respect, 
were  mutually  attached ;  and  soon  after  the  death  of  Chaiies-le- 
Temeraire  were  married  (1477). 

The  duchy  of  Burgundy,  which  was  a  royal  fief,  and  could  not  be 
held  by  a  woman,  lapsed  to  the  crown ;  but  all  the  other  vast 
dominions  of  the  late  duke  remained  to  Marie,  and  were  transferred 
to  her  husband. 

What  Marie  conferred  upon  her  husband  were  the  duchies  of  Brabant,  Limbourg, 
and  Luxembourg ;  the  Franc.he-Comte ;  the  Comte  Palatin ;  the  counties  of  Flandre, 
Hainaut,  Namur,  Artois,  Holland,  and  Zealand ;  the  marquisate  of  Antwerp ;  and  the 
seignory  of  Mechlin,  constituting  what  was  termed  the  Cercle  de  Bourgogne. 

Marie  had  scarcely  been  married  four  years,  when  she  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  her 
horse ;  and  from  this  moment,  for  many  centuries,  the  houses  of  France  and  Austria 
were  in  almost  ceaseless  contention. 

At  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  seven  of  the  counties  above  named  were  taken  from  Austria, 
and  formed  into  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  recognized  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
in  1648. 

By  the  Peace  of  Nimegue  [Nim-aig'],  in  1678,  the  Franche- Comte  was  united  to 
France ;  but  all  the  rest  of  the  Cercle  remained  to  Austria  till  the  Peace  of  Campo- 
Forniio  and  Luneville  in  1801. 

HOW  LOUIS  XI.  TREMBLED  AT  THE  FEAR  OF  DEATH. 

Louis  was  now  growing  old,  and  trembled  at  the  idea  of  dying. 
Having  deceived  all  Europe,  he  laboured  hard  to  deceive  himself  also, 
but  without  success. 

Dreadfully  afraid  of  being  murdered,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
castle  of  Plessis  [Pies-see]  near  Tours,  dreading  the  approach  of  every 
footstep,  and  constantly  increasing  his  precautions. 

As  he  felt  decay  stealing  over  him  he  tried  to  ward  off  his  death 
by  bribing  the  King  of  Terrors,  and  cheating  the  Almighty.  He 
plundered  the  people  to  enrich  churches  ;  purchased  relics  at  fabulous 
prices  from  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  made  pilgrimages ;  and  formed 
costly  processions  to  different  shrines  to  implore  the  saints  that  the 
north-east  wind  might  not  blow,  as  that  wind  increased  his  disorder. 

The  Virgin,  however,  was  the  object  of  his  especial  adoration. 
Her  he  created  countess  of  Boulogne,  and  never  meditated  an  act  of 
perfidy  and  cruelty  without  imploring  her  assistance.  He  wore  a 
little  leaden  image  of  her  in  his  cap ;  and  introduced  into  France 
the  prayer  called  Angelus.  * 

11  Another  of  his  nostrums  was  a  hermit  of  Calabria,  who  had  the 
reputation  of  working  miracles,  and  of  restoring  the  sick  to  health  by 

*  The  "  Angelus"  is  a  nrayer  to  the  Tirgin_  instituted  by  Urban  II.  It  begins  with 
the  words  Anyelus  Domini  nuntiavit  Maria  (the  Angel  of  the  Lord  announced  to 
Mary).  Then  follows  the  salutation  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  Ave,  Maria,  &c.  (Hail, 
Mary).  The  prayer  contains  three  verses,  and  each  verse  ends  with  the  salutation, 
Av e,  Maria. 

This  prayer  is  recited  three  times  a  day  aUae  sound  of  a  bell  called  ^.n 
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his  prayers.  The  king  sent  for  this  charlatan  to  Tours ;  and  often 
knelt  before  him,  imploring  him  in  the  most  abject  manner  to  prolong 
his  life,  if  it  were  only  for  a  few  days,  or  even  for  a  few  hours. 

II  It  was  this  infamous  monarch  who  first  bore  the  title  of  Most  Chris- 
tian King.*  He  wished  to  be  thought  so.  He  tried  to  cajole  the  saints 
into  believing  his  lie.  He  tried  to  persuade  his  own  heart  to  do  the 
same ;  but  could  never  give  up  his  own  wickedness,  nor  sacrifice  to 
religion  his  worldly  cunning. 

Only  one  oath  was  held  binding,  and  that  not  from  any  reverence 
to  its  sanctity,  but  from  superstitious  dread.  He  believed  the  cross 
of  St.  L6  to  be  made  of  part  of  the  true  cross,  and  that  if  any  one 
swore  falsely  upon  this  emblem  he  would  die  before  the  expiration  of 
the  year.  This  oath,  therefore,  he  never  violated. 

His  physician  told  him  that  an  astrologer  had  predicted  that  he 
was  to  die  a  few  days  before  the  king.  Louis,  therefore,  watched 
over  the  life  of  his  physician  with  the  most  anxious  concern ;  loaded 
him  with  presents  ;  and  submitted  to  all  his  humours. 

*  He  was  also  the  first  French  monarch  styled  His  Majesty. 

INSTITUTIONS     DUE     TO     LOUIS     XI. 

Louis  XL,  though  undoubtedly  a  yery^bad  man  did  much  to  secure  the 
well-being  'of  France.  He  extendedits  frontiers  towards  its  present  limits  ; 
centralized  the  action  of  power  ;  made  the  office  of  judge  permanent ;  founded 
parlcments  or  royal  courts  of  law  at  Grenoble,  Dijon,  and  Bordeaux  ;  established 
a  uniformity  of  costume,  as  well  as  of  weights  and  measures  ;  introduced 
printing  or  the  "Art  of  multiplying  manuscripts  by  machinery  ;"  constructed 
roads  ;  organized  the  artillery  ;  founded  the  order  of  St.  Michael  [AJe-shell]  for 
all  kinds  of  merit ;  and  created  posts. 

This  last  had  its  origin  in  the  restless  suspicious  nature  of  the  king 
impatient  to  be  informed  of  every  event  in  every  corner  of  his  dominion. 
Relays  of  horses  were  provided  for  his  messengers  every  eight  miles ;  and  it 
was  death  to  employ  these  horses  except  on  the  king's  service.  Private  letters 
were  not  transmitted  by  post  till  a  century  and  a  half  after  this  period. 

Louis  XL  was  truly  a  most  politic  sovereign,  and  inflicted  a  mortal  blow  on 
that  second  feudalism  which  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  first.  The  feudal 
system,  sufficiently  useful  in  the  10th  century,  was  utterly  out  of  character  in 
the  15th.  In  the  10th  it  saved  Europe,  and  nursed  it  into  greatness  ;  in  the 
15th  it  was  a  cumbrous  clog,  which  impeded  the  progress  of  civilization,  and 
prevented  the  development  of  the  people.  Louis  had  the  honour  of  crushing 
this  incubus ;  though  in  the  south  of  France,  under  the  rules  of  the  counts  of 
Albret,  Foix,  and  Armagnac,  it  maintained  its  ground  for  some  time  longer. 

Judicial  Astrology,  Magic,  and  Necromancy,  were  considered  real  sciences  at  this  period, 
and  to  doubt  them  was  looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  profound  ignorance  and  even  heresy. 
Though  Friar  Bacon  wrote  a  treatise  to  prove  them  worthless,  yet  was  he  always  cited  as  a 
proof  of  their  reality. 

COSTUMES     IN     THE     REIGN     OF     LOUIS     XI. 

(1)  The  King,  till  his  health  began  to  decline,  was  exceedingly  careless 
about  his  dress.  He  wore  a  coarse  threadbare  cloak,  an  old  high-crowned  hat 
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stuck  full  of  little  leaden  images  ;  trunk-hose ;  and  shoes  slashed  at  the  toes, 
and  strapped  over  the  instep. 

Sometimes  he  changed  his  hat  for  a  skull-cap  edged  with  a  roll  of  fur,  under 
which  he  wore  a  Welsh  wig.  His  cap  had  only  one  image  outside,  but  inside 
were  several  others  to  which  he  made  his  invocation  of  ora  pro  nobis,  adding 
the  name  of  the  image  he  addressed. 

In  his  declining  years  he  adopted  a  very  costly  costume,  in  order  to  conceal 
his  failing  health  :  A  gown  of  rich  crimson  satin,  lined  with  ermine. 

(2)  Gentlemen  wore  trunk-hose,  and  a  loose  paletot  descending  below 
the  middle  of  their  legs.     Those  who  were  much  abroad  wore  a  flexible  shirt  of 
linked  mail,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  danger  of  the  roads. 

The  hair  was  cut  short  and  square  over  the  forehead,  and  fell  down  straight 
and  long  over  the  cheeks  and  nape  of  the  neck.  The  usual  head-dress  was  a 
round  cap,  turned  up  with  fur,  and  ornamented  in  front  with  a  brooch  or 
jewel. 

The  shoes  were  slashed  at  the  toes  ;  had  a  strap  over  the  instep  ;  and  fitted 
the  foot.  Some  persons,  however,  wore  short  boots  edged  with  fur.  And 
some  continued  to  wear  the  long  pointed  toes. 

(3)  Ladies  wore  their  gowns  extremely  long  ;  and  edged  half-a-yard  wide 
with  martens'  fur,  velvet,  or  some  other  rich  material. 

Their  head-dress  was  a  huge  steeple-cap  two  feet  high,  with  a  veil  hanging 
behind  to  the  ground.  These  caps  were  made  of  velvet,  cloth,  or  linen, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer. 

Many  of  them  had  wings,  and  resembled  the  Norman  cap  still  worn  by  the 
peasantry  of  Normandy. 

In  this  reign  we  trace  the  first  appearance  of  a  bodice  :  that  is  the  body  of 
the  dress  laced  in  front  over  a  stomacher. 

PLESSTS-LES-TOURS,  THE  PRIVATE  RESIDENCE  OF  LOTJIS  XI. 

The  chief  residence  of  Louis  XI.  was  the  castle  of  Plessis  [Plessy]  near  Tours. 
The  whole  demesne,  except  one  narrow  path,  was  thickly  sown  with  traps  and 
guns,  calthrops  and  snarles.  Some  armed  with  scythes  to  shred  off  the  legs  of 
the  unwary  ;  others  designed  to  hold  him  prisoner ;  and  others  to  pierce  his 
foot. 

The  castle  had  three  external  walls,  battlemented  and  turreted  from  space 
to  space.  Around  the  uttermost,  and  between  the  two  others  were  deep 
-ditches  full  of  water.  The  coping  was  armed  with  a  chevaux-de-frise. 

All  the  windows  faced  the  inner  court ;  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the  castle 
was  no  aperture  larger  than  a  shot-hole.  The  entrance  was  guarded  with 
portcullis  and  drawbridge  ;  and,  in  order  to  reach  the  castle,  it  was  necessary  to 
traverse  a  tortuous  path  flanked  with  artillery,  and  defended  by  three  gates,  at 
each  of  which  a  different  pass-word  was  required. 

Three  hundred  gentlemen  of  the  best  blood  of  Scotland,  called  the  King's 
Life-guard,  stood  sentinels  both  night  and  day  with  their  harquebuss  in  hand, 
ready  to  fire  at  any  intruder. 

CELEBRITIES     IN     THE     REIGN     OF     LOUIS     XI. 

The  only  men  that  stand  out  with  any  degree  of  prominence  in  this  reign 
are  Tristan,  Olivier,  and  Galiotti  Martivalle,  three  infamous  tools  of  the 
unprincipled  king. 

Tristan  LVErmite  (1405—1493)  generally  called  the  provost  Tristan  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  son  who  was  a  poet,  was  dubbed  knight  on  the  field 
of  battle  by  Dunois  [Dune-wor],  for  his  great  courage  in  entering  a  breach. 

He  was  afterwards  attached  to  the  royal  person,  and  was  the  main  instrument 
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in  carrying  into  effect  the  nefarious  schemes  of  his  wily  master.  Louis  was 
BO  fond  of  him  that  he  called  him  his  gossip. 

Tristan  was  a  stout  middle-sized  man,  with  a  hang-dog  visage,  and  most 
ominous  smile.  "When  he  looked  you  in  the  face  you  felt  that  an  "  evil  eye" 
was  upon  you,  and  shuddered. 

Olivier  le  Dain  (1420 — 1484)  was  born  in  Flanders,  like  his  brother  in 
iniquity  Tristan.  He  was  first  appointed  barber  to  the  king,  but  so  ingratiated 
himself  into  favour  as  to  be  created  comte  de  Meulent  [c6nt  de  Meul\ 

Olivier  [O-liv'-i-a]  was  a  small,  dark,  ill-favoured  wretch,  cadaverous  and 
meagre  ;  whose  black  silk  jerkin  and  hose,  without  coat,  cloak,  or  cassock, 
formed  a  dress  ill-qualified  to  set  off  to  advantage  a  very  ordinary  person. 

His  eyes  were  penetrating  and  quick,  but  kept  most  constantly  on  the 
ground.  His  manners  were  cringing.  He  spoke  in  whispers ;  and  walked  or 
rather  glided  along  with  the  stealthy  pace  of  a  cat. 

The  barber  count  rendered  himself  ridiculous  by  his  fine  airs  and  pomposity. 
He  was  nicknamed  le  Dain  from  his  unscrupulous  cunning ;  and,  after  the 
death  of  his  patron,  was  hanged  as  a  common  felon. 

G-aliotti  Martivalle,  the  king's  astronomer,  was  a  native  of  Kami,  in 
Italy  ;  and  author  of  a  treatise  called  Things  not  Generally  Known.  He  was 
decoyed  by  Louis  from  the  court  of  Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary  ;  and 
had  private  apartments  in  the  castle  of  Plessis-les-Tours  [Pies-see  lay-Toor~\. 

Martivalle  was  tall,  bulky,  stately,  and  rather  corpulent.  His  features  were 
dignified  and  noble  ;  his  beard  black,  thick,  and  long ;  and  his  frame  masculine. 
He  excelled  in  all  athletic  exercises,  but  was  of  very  luxurious  habits.  All  his 
instruments  were  made  of  gold  or  silver;  his  room  was  most  sumptuously 
appointed ;  his  dress  was  a  long  robe  of  richest  Genoa  velvet,  with  ample 
sleeves  clasped  with  gold  frogs,  lined  with  sable,  and  fastened  round  the  waist 
by  a  broad  belt  of  virgin  parchment,  inscribed  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

CHARLES     VIII.     L'AFFABLE. 

REIGNED  15  YEA.RS.    FROM  1483  to  1498. 
Contemporary  with  Edward  V.,  Richard  III.,  and  Henry  VII. 

JRngdom.   1491,  Brittany,  the  last  of  the  great  fiefs,  united  to  the  crown  by  marriage.   1493, 

Rpussillon  lost. 
Married.    Anne  of  Brittany. 
Issue.    Three  children,  all  of  whom  died  young, 
Royal  Residence.    The  Palais-des-Tournelles. 
Brothers-in-law.    Louis  Duke  of  Orleans  his  successor,  and  the  Duke  de  Bourbon  lord  of 

Beaujeu. 
History  of  the  reign     "Histoire  de  Charles  VIII."  by  Philippe  de  Se"gur;   "Vie  de 

Charles  VIII."  by  Varillas. 
Contemporary  Event.    America  discovered  1492. 

Charles  VIII.  was  14  years  old  when  his  father  died.  He  had 
passed  his  life  in  seclusion  in  the  castle  of  Amboise  [Arnb-woiz] ; 
and  constant  ill-health  had  deformed  his  body,  without  souring  his 
temper.  Philippe  de  Comines  [Come-inn]  says  of  him,  "He  was  the 
most  sweet-natured  prince  that  ever  lived,  and  never  breathed  a 
syllable  to  irritate  or  cause  offence." 

His  face  was  pale ;  eyes  unnaturally  bright ;  and  speech  defective. 
He  had  no  perseverance,  being  unable  to  fix  his  attention  long  upon 
anything ;  and,  being  wholly  uneducated  by  his  jealous  father,  was 
profoundly  ignorant. 
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Regency.  Although  Charles  had  attained  his  legal  majority, 
yet  was  he  so  backward  and  feeble,  that  his  sister  Anne  continued  to 
act  as  his  guardian.  Her  authority  was  disputed  by  his  two  brothers- 
in-law,  who  called  together  a  States- General  under  the  hope  of  being 
appointed  Eegents.  This  the  deputies  declined  to  sanction,  but 
created  one  of  them  president  of  the  council,  and  the  other  constable 
of  France. 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  appointed  to  the  former  office,  wholly  en- 
grossed in  his  own  pleasures,  paid  no  attention  to  business,  and  was 
soon  driven  from  the  council  by  Anne  his  ambitious  sister-in-law,  who 
was  virtually  Regent,  and  even  made  her  authority  respected  by  her 
prudence  and  vigour. 

A  league  being  formed  against  her,  she  circumvented  all  their 
designs.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  one  of  the  number,  fled  to  Brittany ; 
but  Anne  followed  him  thither,  got  him  into  her  hands,  and  shut 
him  up  in  prison.  The  other  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  she 
executed. 

The  young  king,  on  his  21st  birthday,  shook  off  the  trammels  of  his 
imperious  sister;  liberated  the  duke  of  Orleans  from  prison;  and 
married  Anne  of  Brittany.  It  was  by  this  alliance  that  the  duchy  of 
Brittany  was  united  to  France. 

As  Anne  survived  the  king,  her  duchy  would  have  heen  again  severed  from  the 
crown,  if  Louis  XII.  had  not  married  her. 

The  Italian  War  (1494 — 1496).  Ignorant  of  men  and  state 
affairs,  wholly  uninstructed  in  history,  and  left  to  indulge  his  imagi- 
nation in  romance,  Charles  longed  to  emulate  the  fabulous  deeds  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  paladins. 

With  this  object  in  view,  he  concluded  disadvantageous  treaties 
with  neighbouring  princes.  To  the  king  of  Aragon  he  gave  the 
province  of  Eoussillon ;  to  the  emperor  of  Austria,  Franche-Comte 
and  Artois ;  while  to  Henry  VII.  of  England  he  paid  a  ruinous  sum 
of  money.  Having  effected  these  treaties  he  started  for  Italy,  resolved 
to  win  back  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  had  once  belonged  to  the 
house  of  Anjou  [Arn-zjoo.] 

With  an  army  of  32,000  men,  and  a  formidable  park  of  artillery, 
he  crossed  the  Alps.  Every  one  fled  before  him ;  and  he  entered 
Naples  in  triumph,  without  having  struck  a  blow  (1495). 

All  Europe  was  in  alarm.  Spain,  Austria,  Venice,  and  the  Pope, 
formed  a  league  against  him ;  and  Charles,  apprised  of  the  danger, 
withdrew  from  Italy,  leaving  Gilbert  de  Montpensier  \M6n-parn-se-a] 
viceroy  of  the  conquered  kingdom. 

No  sooner  had  he  retired,  than  Montpensier  was  attacked,  and 
compelled  to  evacuate  the  country.  Thus  was  Naples  won  in  five 
months'  time,  and  lost  again  more  rapidly  than  won. 
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Death  Of  Charles  VIII.  (1498).  Upon  his  return  to  France, 
Charles  devoted  himself  most  assiduously  to  the  affairs  of  state,  and 
resolved  to  imitate  the  policy  of  St.  Louis. 

He  set  about  important  reforms;  established  a  Supreme  Council 
for  regulating  the  affairs  of  war  and  peace ;  dismissed  all  unjust 
judges  and  unworthy  ministers ;  attended  personally  to  the  complaints 
of  the  poor ;  and  meditated  a  great  reduction  of  the  public  taxes. 

How  long  this  new  fit  would  have  lasted  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as 
he  was  suddenly  cut  off  in  the  28th  year  of  his  age  and  the  15th  of 
his  reign. 

He  was  conducting  his  queen  to  a  gallery  that  she  might  see  a 
game  of  tennis  in  the  fosse  below.  As  he  passed  under  a  door-way, 
he  struck  his  head  against  the  lintel,  and  the  blow  brought  on  a  fit 
of  apoplexy,  which  proved  fatal. 

He  was  greatly  beloved  for  his  amiability  and  kindness,  and  his 
reign  was  not  without  its  advantages  to  France ;  but  no  one  ever 
reigned  who  knew  less  of  the  real  business  of  a  great  sovereign. 

HISTORY     OF     THE     DRAMA  (continued  from  page  107). 
PART  II.      FARCE  AND  LOW  COMEDY. 

Charles  VIII.  was  passionately  fond  of  dancing,  tournaments,  and  theatrical 
exhibitions. 

In  his  reign,  'mysteries  and  moralities  were  superseded  by  short  comedies,  in 

which  the  public  characters  and  manners  of  the  day  were  turned  into  ridicule. 

•  Several  of  the  gay  young  men  of  Paris  formed  themselves  into  companies  for 

these  pieces ;  the  two  principal  were  the  Lawyer's  company  and  the  Tradesmen's 

company. 

The  members  of  the  former  were  called  Basochians,  from  Basoche,  a 
corruption  of  the  Latin  word  basilica  (a  royal  palace).  Members  of  the  legal 

Cfession  were  termed  Gentlemen  of  the' Palace  or  Clerks  of  the  Basoche, 
ause  they  exercised  their  calling  in  the  Palais-de-Justice,  once  a  Basilica 
or  royal  palace. 

The  basochians  continued  to  perform  till  Frangois-premier  put  an  end  to 
these  entertainments,  because  the  farces  grew  too  personal  and  licentious. 

The  other  company  was  called  les  Enfans  sans  JSouci  (the  "  Care-for-No- 
things") ;  and  the  manager  "the  Prince  of  Fools." 

These  pieces  were  not  exhibited  in  monasteries  and  churches,  like  Mysteries 
and  Moralities,  but  in  halls ;  and  the  Parisians  nocked  in  crowds  to  witness 
them,  especially  that  called  Master  Pierre  Pathelin,  an  immense  favourite. 

Till  the  time  of  Moliere  [Mo-le-air]  the  French  had  no  legitimate  comedy,  and 
even  Moliere  pandered  to  the  popular  taste  in  his  Tricks  of  Scapin,  Imaginary 
Invalid,  and  Upstart  Gentleman.  Scarron,  Dancourt,  Le  Sage,  and  several 
others  continued,  even  into  the  18th  century,  the  same  buffooneries  ;  but  now 
the  taste  for  them  seems  to  have  gone  wholly  out  of  fashion. 

Le  BcBllf  Gras.  Another  amusement  introduced  in  this  reign  is  the 
triumphal  procession,  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  of  the  fat  Ox,  called  in  French  "  La 
Marche  du  Boeuf-Gras"  (Bu-Grah'). 

The  butcher  of  Paris  who  purchases  the  prize  Ox,  decorates  it  with  ribbons, 
gilds  its  horns  and  hoofs,  puts  a  fillet  on  its  brows,  and  leads  it  through  the 
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principal  streets  of  the  city,  accompanied  by  a  host  of  followers  dressed  in. 
ridiculous  costumes,  and  by  bands  of  music  playing  on  ridiculous  instruments. 
The  whole  is  a  farcical  representation  of  a  procession  of  Roman  priests  going  to 
offer  sacrifice. 

The  custom  is  still  popular.  The  butcher's  expenses  are  generally  covered 
by  donations  from  the  ambassadors,  noblemen,  ministers,  and  wealthy  citizens, 
before  whose  houses  the  procession  stops. 

The  Fete  de  L' Ane,  introduced  into  Paris  about  the  same  time,  was  far  more 
objectionable,  as  it  was  a  gross  caricature  of  the  flight  of  our  Divine  Redeemer 
into  Egypt. 

In  this  fete,  a  young  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms  was  seated  on  an  ass, 
and  led  in  procession  to  the  cathedral  church,  accompanied  by  the  bishops 
and  their  clergy. 

As  they  went  along  chanting  the  appointed  canticles,  the  crowd  answered  by 
cries  of  hinha  !  hinha  I  in  imitation  of  the  braying  of  an  ass. 

This  blasphemous  ceremony  was,  at  one  time,  introduced  even  into  England, 
but  was  soon  forbidden.  In  France  it  continued  to  be  observed  till  the  close 
of  the  16th  century  (seep.  237 '). 

Other  fantastic  processions  were  "  la  fete  de  la  boutelle,"  "  la  fete  des  cornards,"  "  la  fet« 
des  fous,"  and  "la  fete  du  Ge"ant  aux  Ours"  on  the  third  of  July ;  but  it  would  occupy  too 
much  space  to  enter  upon  this  subject  more  fully. 


LOUIS     XII.    LE     PERE    DU     PEUPLE. 

REIGNED  17  YEARS.    FEOM  1498  TO  1515.     Contemporary  with  Henry  VII-  and  nil. 

Kingdom  increased  by  his  own  appanage  of  Orle"anais. 

Married  thrice.    First,  Jeanne  de  France,  daughter  of  Louis  XI.,  whom  he  divorced.    Next, 

Anne  de  Bretagne,  w  idow  of  the  last  king.    Thirdly,  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of 

England. 
Issue     Two  daughters,  Claude  and  R,ene"e,  by  his  second  wife.    The  former  of  these  married 

the  due  d'Angouleme,  afterwards  Frangois  I.    The  latter  married  the  duke  of  Ferrara. 
History  of  the  Reign.    "  Histoire  de  Louis  XII.,"  by  Seyssel,  and  another  by  Rrederer. 

Charles  V. 


1.  Charles  VI. 
2.  Charles  VII. 
8.  Louis  XI. 
4.  Charles  VIII. 

Louis  d'OrlSans 
1 

Charles  d'Orleans.                          Jean 
6.  Louis  XIL         Charles  comte  d'Angouleme. 

Claude                        6.  Francois  I. 
|               married               | 

As  Charles  VHI.  left  no  son,  the  heir  to  the  throne  was  Louis  duo 
d'Orleans.  He  was  grandson  of  Louis,  the  brother  of  Charles  VI. ; 
and  son  of  that  duke  of  Orleans  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  Azincourt. 

Louis  XIJ.  was  36  years  old  when  he  came  to  the  crown,  and  had 
been  married  20  years  to  Jeanne  de  France,  the  deformed  daughter 
of  Louis  XI. 

This  marriage  had  been  one  of  compulsion ;  and  although  Jeanne 
was  a  very  virtuous  woman,  Louis  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  than 
he  obtained  a  divorce,  and  married  Anne  of  Brittany,  the  late  king's 
Widow. 
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The  twelfth  Louis  was  one  of  the  few  kings  of  France  who  were 
entirely  estimable,  sober,  sweet-natured,  modest,  laborious,  fond  of 
knowledge,  religious,  benevolent,  and  economical. 

His  first  acts  were  both  wise  and  useful.  He  retained  the  ministers 
of  the  late  king ;  lessened  the  taxes  by  one-third ;  regulated  the 
finance  department;  and  created  a  sovereign  court  to  adjust  the 
respective  privileges  of  king  and  people. 

This  court  introduced  some  valuable  reforms ;  and  restrained  the 
political  licence  of  the  University,  which  was  no  longer  allowed  to 
impede  the  collection  of  taxes,  or  interfere  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
law-courts. 

Besides  king  of  France,  Louis  XII.  assumed  the  titles  of  king  of 
Jerusalem,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  duke  of  Mil'an.  The  last 
two  titles  involved  him  in  an  Italian  war ;  and  ultimately  embroiled 
him  with  England,  Germany,  and  Spain. 

Milan  laid  claim  to  (1499).  Immediately  after  his  marriage 
with  Anne  of  Brittany,  Louis  XII.  sent  a  powerful  army  into  Mil'an  to 
enforce  his  claim  to  that  dukedom. 

For  two  centuries,  the  reigning  house  of  Mil'an  had  been  the  family 
of  the  Visconti.  Galeazzo-Visconti  married  Isabella  of  France ; 
and  their  daughter  Valen'tma  married  Louis  due  d' Orleans,  the 
grandfather  of  Louis-douze. 

About  the  time  of  Galeazzo's  [Gally-at-zo's]  marriage,  was 
born,  at  Cotignola  [Co-tin-yd-lah'],  a  labourer  named  Atten'dolo, 
who  became  one  of  the  most  renowned  captains  of  the  world, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Sforza  (the  robust  or  vigorous).  This 
Sf'orza  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  leaving  behind  one  natural  son 
Francisco,  who  inherited  all  his  father's  energy,  and  adopted  the 
assumed  surname. 

Francisco  Sforza  married  Bianca,  the  natural  daughter  and  only 
child  of  Philip-Maria,  the  last  of  the  Visconti-dukes  of  Mil'an. 

Now  comes  the  Gordion  knot,  which  involved  Italy  and  almost  all 
Europe  in  a  long  and  destructive  war. 

Philip-Maria- Visconti  died,  leaving  no  legitimate  heir;  and  five 
candidates  laid  claim  to  the  succession :  Francisco  Sforza,  the  republic 
of  Venice,  the  king  of  Naples,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  Charles  d'Orleans 
the  father  of  Louis. 

Sforza,  being  general  of  the  troops,  secured  to  himself  the  duke- 
dom. His  son  succeeded  without  opposition ;  but  died  after  a  short 
reign  of  ten  years,  leaving  an  infant  son  under  the  guardianship  of 
Ludovlco  his  uncle. 

Ludovico,  surnamed  The  Moor,  murdered  his  young  nephew  and 
usurped  the  title ;  but  Europe  was  scandalized,  and  war  threatened 
on  all  sides. 
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It  was  about  this  time,  that  Lonis  XII.  was  elevated  to  the  crown  of 
France,  and  thought  it  a  favourable  moment  to  lay  claim  to  the  duchy 
of  Mil'an,  as  the  grandson  of  Valen'tma  Visconti. 

Of  course,  his  title  was  wholly  without  foundation,  but  he  was  a 
very  powerful  king,  and  the  pope,  together  with  England,  Spain,  and 
Venice,  supported  his  claim.  So  he  sent  an  army  into  Mil'an  to 
drive  out  the  usurper. 

Ludovico  the  Moor  fled  to  Germany ;  Mil'an  was  declared  a  part 
of  the  French  empire ;  and  Louis,  having  appointed  a  governor  over 
the  duchy,  returned  to  Paris. 

Scarcely  had  he  entered  his  own  capital,  when  the  Milanese 
revolted.  Ludovico  returned  with  a  considerable  army ;  was  betrayed 
by  his  own  soldiers  into  the  hands  of  the  French;  and  kept  in 
prison  till  death. 

Naples  Claimed  (1501).  Master  of  Mil'an/he  next  turned  his 
attention  to  the  Two  Sicilies,  aided  by  Don  Fernando  of  Spain.  The 
kingdom  was  easily  won,  but  the  conquerors  could  not.  agree  in 
the  division  of  the  spoil,  and  their  contention  led  to  a  war  between 
France  and  Spain. 

War  with  Spain  (1503).  Fernando  sent  into  Naples  his 
celebrated  General  Gonzalvo  of  Cordova,  and  gained  two  consecutive 
victories  over  his  rival,  one  at  Saminara  and  the  other  at  Cerignola' 
[  Chey-  rin-yo  -  lah"] . 

Louis  collected  three  fresh  armies,  two  of  which  marched  against 
Spain,  and  the  third  was  advancing  towards  Naples,  when  the  sudden 
death  of  the  pope  threw  all  Italy  into  confusion. 

It  was  rumoured,  that  Alexander  the  VI.  and  his  natural  son  Ca3sar 
Borgia  had  both  swallowed,  by  mistake,  a  potion  drugged  for  a  certain 
cardinal,  invited  to  their  board.  By  this  untoward  event  Louis  lost 
his  most  powerful  ally ;  the  French  were  everywhere  repulsed ;  and 
Naples  was  lost  to  them  a  second  time. 

In  this  campaign,  the  chevalier  Bayard  performed  prodigies  of 
valour.  His  defence  of  the  bridge  over  the  Garigliano  [Gar-rin-li- 
ar'-no],  against  the  whole  Spanish  army,  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
heroic  acts  upon  record. 

Venice  taken  (1509).  In  the  Italian  campaign,  Venice  had 
always  sided  with  France ;  the  king  ought,  therefore,  to  have  con- 
ciliated this  state,  not  only  from  gratitude,  but  also  from  policy. 
Instead  of  so  doing,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  it,  and  determined  to 
make  himself  master  of  it. 

With  this  view,  he  formed  with  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  king 
of  Aragon,  and  the  pope,  an  alliance  called  the  League  of  Cambray ; 
the  object  of  which  was  to  seize  upon  Venetia,  and  parcel  it  out 
among  themselves. 
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Louis  entered  first  into  the  field ;  gained  the  brilliant  victory  of 
Agnadello  [An-yar-del-lo] ;  and  Venice  fell  at  once  into  his  hands. 

The  Holy  Alliance  (1511,  1512).  This  was  not  what  the 
Pope  wanted ;  and  he  regretted  ever  having  joined  the  league.  He 
soon  found  an  excuse  for  breaking  with  Louis,  and  formed  another 
league  to  dispossess  him  of  Italy.  Spain,  Venice,  and  Switzerland, 
entered  heartily  into  this  scheme,  and  signed  what  is  termed  The 
Holy  Alliance. 

Immediately  Louis  XII.  heard  thereof,  he  placed  a  formidable 
army  under  the  command  of  Gaston-de-Foix  [Fwor],  his  nephew, 
who  gained  three  victories  over  the  allies  in  as  many  months : 

First,  he  delivered  Bologna  [Bo-lone-ynh],  which  they  had  besieged. 
Next,  he  recaptured  Brescia  [Bres-che-ah'].  And,  lastly,  he  won  the 
brilliant  victory  of  Ravenna. 

This  last  was  a  most  glorious  triumph  for  the  French ;  but  the 
young  commander,  surnamed  the  "  thunderbolt  of  Italy,"  was  left  dead 
upon  the  field ;  and,  with  his  death,  the  success  of  Louis  terminated. 

REVERSES  AND  DEATH  OP  Louis  XII.  (FROM  1513  TO  151 4). 

After  the  victory  of  Ravenna,  Louis  suspended  the  pope  ;  but  the 
pope  called  a  council  in  which  83  bishops  assembled,  and  unanimously 
confirmed  his  title.  He  soon,  however,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Leo  X.,  the  sworn  enemy  of  France,  who  immediately  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  England,  Germany,  and  Spain,  called  the  League  of 
Malines  [Ma-leen]. 

Genoa  revolted ;  Sforza,  the  son  of  the  captive,  was  placed  by  the 
Swiss  over  Mil'an;  and  Henry  VIII.  landed  in  Flanders  with  18,000 
men. 

A  battle  was  fought  at  Guinegate,  near  Calais,  between  the  English 
and  French,  called  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs;  because  the  French 
made  more  use  of  their  spurs  in  flight,  than  of  their  swords  in  fight. 

Discouraged  by  these  successive  reverses,  Louis  made  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  all  his  enemies ;  and,  in  order  to  conciliate  England, 
married  the  young  princess  Mary,  sister  of  the  reigning  king.  This 
he  was  enabled  to  do  as  he  was  at  the  time  a  widower. 

The  marriage,  however,  proved  fatal  to  him.  He  was  53  years 
old  at  the  time ;  and,  to  please  his  young  bride,  he  abandoned  his 
quiet  regular  life,  and  entered  into  all  the  gaieties  of  the  times :  He 
no  longer  dined  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  as  heretofore,  but  at 
the  fashionable  hour  of  noon ;  instead  of  retiring  to  rest  at  sunset,  he 
sat  up  till  midnight  at  routs  and  balls ;  he  lived  freely ;  and  so 
exhausted  his  strength,  that  he  died  within  three  months. 

His  young  widow  returned  to  England,  and  married  her  first  lover, 
Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk. 
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Anecdotes  of  Louis  XII.  Louis-douze  was  no  hero,  and  no  politician ;  yet  was  he  a 
Very  popular  prince,  and  several  of  his  sayings  are  worthy  of  all  praise  : 

II  When  he  came  to  the  crown  he  found  several  persons,  high  in  office,  who  had  heen  his 
determined  enemies  while  he  was  duke  of  Orleans.  They  naturally  thought  he  would 
deprive  them  of  their  rank ;  but  he  magnanimously  said,  "  No.  It  behoves  not  the  king  of 
France  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of  the  duke  of  Orleans." 

IT  In  the  battle  with  the  Venetians,  his  staff  officers  expostulated  with  him  for  needlessly 
exposing  himself  to  danger,  and  told  him  to  retire.  "  I  am  not  afraid,"  said  he ;  "  but  if  any 
one  else  is,  let  him  get  behind  me  as  soon  as  possible." 

IT  One  day,  his  court  represented  to  him  that  his  economical  habits  savoured  of  parsimony. 
"  Well,"  said  the  king,  "  I  prefer  to  hear  my  courtiers  laugh  at  my  parsimony,  than  to 
see  my  people  mourn  at  my  extravagance." 

1T  His  wise  regulations  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  his  prudent  expenditure  of 
the  public  money,  caused  him  to  be  called  the  Father  of  the  People,  the  most  honourable 
title  that  a  king  could  obtain ;  and  Louis  XII.,  on  the  whole,  was  not  undeserving  of  the 
honour. 

REVIEW     OF     THE     FIFTEENTH     CENTURY. 

During  the  15th  century  the  world  had  assumed  a  new  face.  Great  wars 
had  weakened  the  aristocracy,  rallied  the  people  round  their  sovereigns,  and 
given  a  prodigious  development  to  the  feeling  of  national  independence. 

The  three  great  European  nations,  England,  Spain,  and  France,  had  consoli- 
dated themselves ;  and  all  authority  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  ruling 
monarchs. 

The  Hanseat'ic  league,  composed  of  80  cities,  and  covering  all  the  northern 
shores  of  Germany,  had  lost  its  commercial  pre-eminence  ;  and  the  chief 
commercial  marts  were  the  cities  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  of  Holland. 

In  the  10th  and  llth  centuries,  Amalfi,  Pisa  [Pee -sah],  Genoa,  Florence,  and 
Venice,  were  the  chief  marts  of  foreign  trade  ;  but  in  the  15th  century,  Venice 
was  humbled,  Genoa  and  Florence  greatly  weakened,  and  Naples  had  lost 
its  prestige. 

The  discovery  of  America  was  the  ruin  of  the  Italian  republics.  So  long  as 
the  Mediterranean  sea  was  the  medium  of  commercial  intercourse,  Venice, 
Florence,  and  Genoa  were  centres  of  the  civilized  world,  and  possessed  the 
entire  trade  of  the  east ;  but  when  the  Portuguese  opened  up  a  communication 
with  India  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Italian  republics  lost  their 
monopoly,  and  America  offered  to  Europe  a  new  field  of  enterprise. 

The  15th  century  is,  without  doubt,  more  crowded  with  great  events  than 
any  other  period  of  the  world. 

America  was  discovered,  and  a  new  world  added  to  Europe ;  the  route  to 
India  was  made  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  printing  gave  a 
new  power  to  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  use  of  gunpowder  introduced 
a  new  element  into  war ;  diplomacy  was  devised  by  Louis  XI.  ;  sovereigns 
began  to  feel  the  importance  of  the  balance  of  power ;  and  the  church  was 
about  to  be  shaken  in  the  sieve  of  the  Reformation. 

All  these  forces  were  in  their  infancy,  but  developed  themselves  in  the  next 
century.  The  15th  was  the  century  of  mighty  births,  and  the  16th  the  ago 
of  struggle,  movement,  and  progress. 

CELEBRITIES   IN   THE   REIGN    OF   LOUIS   XII. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  France  was  inundated  with  the 
productions  of  a  new  race  of  rhymers,  whose  affectation  was  to  torture  verse 
into  eveiy  sort  of  absurdity.  Some  made  the  last  two  or  three  words  of  every 
Hue  gingle  ;  some  divided  each  line  into  two  parts,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
half  lines  conveyed  one  idea,  and  the  whole  lines  another;  some  began  every 
line  or  indeed  every  word  with  a  particular  letter ;  some  made  their  poem  form 
.a  particular  shape,  such  as  a  cross,  vase,  heart,  or  altar,  by  varying  the  length 
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of  the  lines.     These  literary  trifles  indicate,  but  too  plainly,  the  bad  taste  of 
an  age  just  emerging  from  ignorance  and  barbarism. 

Amidst  this  crowd  of  bad  poets,  it  is  cheering  to  point  out  two  prose-writers 
of  better  taste  :  Claude  de  Seyssel  and  Philippe  de  Comines  [Come-inn], 

Seyssel  (1450 — 1520),  called  the  Father  of  Modern  French  Literature, 
was  the  author  of  two  works,  one  entitled  "The  Singular  History  of  Louis 
XII.,"  and  the  other  the  "Great  Monarchy  of  France."  They  are  especially 
celebrated  for  being  the  first  prose  works  written  in  French  with  any  degree 
of  purity. 

Philippe  de  Comines  (1445 — 1511),  Seigneur  d'Argentin,  was  the  author 
of  a  history  of  Louis  XL  and  Charles  VIII.  called  "  Memoirs."  This  work  is 
especially  valuable,  as  the  information  is  most  accurate,  the  style  unaffected 
and  easy,  and  the  reflections  solid  and  judicious. 

Comines  was  a  lively-looking  man,  with  an  eye  of  great  vivacity ;  but 
there  was  an  expression  of  gravity  and  deep  thought,  especially  about  the 
mouth  and  upper  lip.  He  saw  and  judged  rapidly,  but  was  sage  and  slow 
in  forming  resolutions  and  expressing  opinions. 

He  was  tall  and  had  a  noble  presence  ;  was  no  less  skilled  in  martial  exercises, 
than  deeply  versed  in  literature ;  altogether,  he  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
characters  of  the  age. 

In  this  period  lived  many  very  eminent  men. 

In  England,  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

In  Italy,  Lorenzo  de'Medici,  Macchiavelli,  and  the  great  painters  Raphael,  Corregio, 
Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

In  Germany,  Albert  Durer,  Erasmus,  Copernicus,  and  Luther. 

In  Portugal,  Vasco  di  Garma. 

In  Sweden,  Gustavus  Yasa. 


MONARCHY    ABSOLUTE. 

THE  PERIOD   CALLED  BY  THE  FRENCH    "RENAISSANCE1 
Includes  the  Reign  of  Francois  I.  and  Henri  II. 


FRANCOIS     I.          PERE.DES     LETTRES. 

REIGNED  32  YEARS.    FROM  1515  TO  1547.     Contemporary  with  Henry  VIII. 

Married  twice.    First,  Claude  daughter  of  Louis  XII.,  by  -which  he  united  the  two  houses 

of  Valois  and  Orleans.    Next,  Eleonore,  widow  of  Emmanuel  king  of  Portugal,  and  sistet 

of  Charles-quint  emperor  of  Germany. 
Issue  by  his  first  wife,  Francois  who  died  at  the  age  of  19,  Henri  his  successor,  Charles  duke 

of  Orleans  and  Angouleme,  and  four  daughters,  the  third  of  whom  (Madeleine)  married 

James  V.  of  Scotland. 

Chief  Residences.    The  Louvre,  Fontainebleau,  &c. 
History  of  the  Reign.    "Vie  de  Francois  I.,"  by  Varillas;  and  "Histoirede  Fra^ois  I." 

Contemporary  Events.    Luther,  by  his  preaching,  laid  the  basis  of  the  Reformation.     The 
celebrated  council  of  Trent  was  held. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Before  we  can  commence  the  history  of  France,  in  the  reign  of  the  first 
Fran9ois,  it  will  be  advisable  to  take  a  brief  glance  at  some  of  the  contem- 
porary sovereigns  of  Europe. 

(1)  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  was  Charles-quint,  the  most  power- 
ful monarch  of  the  West  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  He  was  emperor  of 
Germany,  king  of  Spain,  count  of  Flanders,  and  lord  of  all  Italy.  The  Indies 
and  their  treasures,  Mexico  and  Peru,  obeyed  him.  In  a  word,  his  empire 
was  so  vast  that  the  sun  never  set  thereon. 
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He  was  indefatigable  in  business,  diplomatic  and  far-sighted,  firm  of  purpose, 
slow  in  deliberation,  and  prompt  in  execution.  He  had  a  cool  head,  a  just 
judgment,  and  a  tenacity  of  will  which  surmounted  all  opposition. 

At  the  age  of  58  he  abdicated  ;  retired  to  a  monastery  where  he  lingered  for 
ten  years ;  and  died  a  few  months  before  Henri  II.  the  son  and  successor  of 
Francois  his  great  rival. 

(2)  The  next  most  important  contemporary  sovereign  was  Henry  VIII.  of 
England,  who  was  born  one  year  and  died  two  months  before  Francois. 

In  many  points  the  two  young  kings  were  not  unlike  each  other  :  Both  were 
arbitrary,  arrogant,  and  despotic ;  headstrong,  ungovernable,  and  over-reaching ; 
proud,  intolerant,  and  faithless  to  their  word ;  both  tarnisbed  their  glory  by 
profligacy ;  both  patronized  letters  and  the  arts ;  both  were  magnificent  in 
their  courts,  made  the  monarchy  of  their  kingdom  absolute,  were  handsome 
in  person,  and  of  more  than  ordinary  stature;  both  were  unjustifiable  in 
conduct,  but  left  their  nations  extremely  prosperous. 

(3)  The  third  person  to  whom  reference  should  be  made  is  pope  Leo  X, 
son  of  the  celebrated  Lorenzo  de'Medici,  who  was  raised  to  the  papal  chair 
about  two  years  before  the  accession  of  Frangois-premier. 

Like  his  three  great  contemporaries,  Leo  X.  was  a  munificent  patron  of 
learning  and  the  arts ;  magnificent  in  his  tastes,  voluptuous,  and  totally 
devoid  of  the  true  spirit  of  religion. 


Francois -premier  was  the  son  of  Charles  d'Orleans,  comte  d'An- 
gouleme,  a  descendant  of  the  second  son  of  Charles  Y.  of  France. 
He  was  brave,  high-spirited,  and  proud;  absolute  but  generous, 
frank  and  open,  chivalrous  and  princely,  splendid  in  his  tastes, 
gallant  in  his  pleasures,  gay  in  disposition,  and  though  a  tyrant 
extremely  popular. 

Despotism  and  the  patronage  of  the  arts  were  the  regal  fashions  of 
the  age ;  and  the  people  seemed  quite  content  to  abandon  their 
liberty,  provided  they  remained  prosperous. 

First  Italian  Campaign  (1515).  ^  Immediately  on  his 
accession,  the  young  monarch  arrogated  the  title  of  duke  of  Mil'an, 
and  proceeded  to  enforce  his  claim  by  an  army  of  26,000  men,  which 
he  led  into  Italy.  He  was  fiercely  attacked  at  Marignan  [Ma- 
rm'-yari]  by  20,000  Swiss,  but  after  two  days  remained  master  of 
the  field,  and  Mil'an  fell  at  once  into  his  hands.  This  combat,  from 
the  great  valour  displayed,  is  called  the  Battle  of  the  Giants.  The 
slaughter  on  both  sides  was  great ;  as  many  as  6000  French  and 
10,000  Swiss  being  numbered  with  the  dead. 

Field  of  the  ClOth  of  Gold  (1520).  When  Maximilian  died, 
the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  were  both  candidates  for  the  empire  of 
Germany.  The  latter  was  elected,  and,  from  that  moment,  Charles- 
quint  and  Fra^ois  of  France  were  irreconcilable  enemies. 

Frangois  immediately  sought  the  alliance  of  England,  and  invited 
Henry  VIII.  to  a  conference.  The  interview  took  place  at  Guines,* 

*  Guines  pronounce  Geen,  the  G  hard. 
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near  Calais ;  and  so  great  was  the  magnificence  displayed  on  both 
sides,  that  the  interview  has  ever  since  been  called  The  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold. 

After  three  weeks  spent  in  festivity,  the  two  kings  signed  an 
alliance,  which,  however,  was  utterly  nugatory,  as  the  emperor  had,  in 
the  mean  time,  won  over  Wolsey  to  his  interest,  by  a  promise  of  the 
papacy. 

FIRST  RUPTURE  BETWEEN  FRANCOIS  AND  CHARLES-QUINT. 

(1521—1524). 

Hostilities  at  length  began  in  earnest.  Charles  of  Germany  sent 
an  army  to  invade  the  north  of  France,  and  succeeded  in  taking 
several  places,  while  the  defeat  of  marshal  de  Lautrec  at  BiCOCCO 
[Be-cok-ko],  involved  the  entire  loss  of  Mil'an  to  the  French  nation. 

IT  Next  year,  another  army  was  sent  into  Italy,  with  the  hope  of 
detaching  Naples  from  the  emperor ;  but  the  campaign  was  a  total 
failure  ;  every  step  was  an  error  or  a  reverse  ;  and,  in  a  few  months, 
the  brilliant  French  army  was  decimated  by  disease. 

A  retreat  was  ordered.  Bayard,  who  had  the  command  of  the  rear- 
guard, was  shot  in  the  spine  as  he  was  crossing  the  Sesia ;  and  thus 
perished  the  noblest  man  in  France,  a  "  knight  without  fear  and 
without  reproach." 

This  noble  chevalier  (1476 — 1524),  who  reminds  us  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  throws  a 
lustre  over  this  period ;  and  never  knight  more  richly  deserved  the  honour  of  being 
called  Le  chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche. 

He  first  signalized  himself  under  Charles  VIIL  Under  Louis  XII.  he  mainly 
contributed  to  the  conquest  of  Italy.  Like  Horatius  Codes,  the  Roman,  he  defended 
alone  a  bridge  (Garigliano)  against  a  whole  army ;  and,  like  Fabricius,  he  rejected  with 
indignation  the  offer  of  a  villain  to  poison  pope  Julius  II.  with  whom  he  was  at  war. 

"VYvhen  his  body  was  carried  to  France,  even  the  enemy  saluted  it  with  military  honours; 
and  every  nobleman  on  the  line  turned  out  to  pay  it  respect  as  it  passed  by. 

Battle  Of  Pa  via  (1525).  Fra^ois  still  persisted  in  his  design 
of  recovering  what  he  had  lost,  and  commanded  his  army  in  person 
this  time.  He  delivered  Marseilles,  which  was  besieged  by  the 
Constable  de  Bourbon;  crossed  the  Alps;  and  retook  the  city  of 
Mil'an. 

He  next  laid  siege  to  Pavia  [Par-ve-ah],  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
his  most  able  officers.  A  desperate  battle  ensued,  in  which  all  the 
flower  of  his  army  was  slain,  and  he  himself,  wounded  and  disabled, 
was  taken  prisoner.  Being  conducted  to  Madrid,  he  wrote  to  his 
mother,  All  is  lost,  Madame,  except  honour. 

After  a  year's  captivity,  he  was  set  at  liberty,  on  condition  of 
renouncing  all  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Mil'an ;  yielding  to  the  emperor 
the  provinces  of  Flanders,  Artois,  and  Burgundy;  restoring  Bourbon 
to  all  his  titles  and  possessions ;  and  sending  his  two  sons  hostages, 
till  these  several  conditions  were  fulfilled. 
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Disgraceful  as  were  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  the  perjury 
of  the  king  was  still  more  so.  No  sooner  had  he  gained  his  freedom, 
than  he  sent  envoys  to  the  emperor  to  inform  him  that  he  never 
intended  to  keep  his  promise,  which,  being  extorted  from  him,  was 
not  binding. 

SECOND  RUPTURE  BETWEEN  FRANCOIS  I.  AND  CHARLES-QUINT. 

(1527—1529.) 

The  pope,  jealous  of  the  mighty  power  of  Charles,  now  formed  an 
alliance  with  France,  and  was  joined  by  England,  Venice,  and  Mil'an. 

Upon  being  apprised  of  this,  the  emperor  sent  the  due  de  Bourbon 
to  lay  siege  to  Rome.  The  city  was  taken,  but  Bourbon  was  slain. 
A  frightful  massacre  ensued ;  8000  Romans  perished,  and  the  pope 
fled  for  safety  to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

A  pestilence  now  broke  out  in  the  imperial  army,  committing 
such  havoc,  that  of  all  the  host  which  entered  Italy,  scarcely  500 
survived  to  leave  it. 

A  capitulation  followed,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Italian  enterprises. 
It  was  signed  at  Cambray;  and  was  supplementary  to  the  treaty 
signed  at  Madrid  three  years  previously. 

By  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  Fra^ois  agreed  to  renounce  the 
suzerainty  of  Flanders  and  Artois ;  to  pay  for  the  ransom  of  his  two 
sons  the  sum  of  £400,000;  to  abandon  Venice  and  all  his  other  allies 
to  the  vengeance  of  Charles-quint ;  and  to  marry  Eleonore,  the  sister 
of  his  imperial  rival. 

This  shameful  treaty,  which  threw  dishonour  on  France  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe,  was  named  la  paix  des  Dames,  because  its  terms 
were  settled  by  two  ladies,  viz.  the  king's  mother  on  behalf  of  France, 
and  Margaret  of  Austria,  the  emperor's  aunt,  on  behalf  of  Germany. 

Francois  I.  improves  the  peace  (1529 — 1535).  Francois 
being  now  at  peace,  built  the  town  of  le-Havre  [Harv'r],  and  began 
to  construct  several  royal  palaces.  He  assembled  round  him  the  most 
learned  men  and  celebrated  artists  of  the  world ;  became  a  munificent 
patron  of  the  arts  ;  and  was  surnamed  the  Mcecenas  of  France. 

This  part  of  his  reign  has  cast  a  halo  round  his  name,  and  handed 
him  down  to  posterity  as  a  great  and  glorious  monarch.  His  breaches 
of  faith,  his  disregard  of  morality,  his  unfortunate  wars,  and  his 
numerous  wickednesses,  are  forgotten,  because  their  consequences 
were  less  permanent ;  so  that,  contrary  to  the  general  rule,  the  good 
which  he  did  has  been  engraved  in  brass,  while  his  evil  manners  were 
buried  in  his  tomb. 

THIRD  RUPTURE  BETWEEN  FRANCOIS  I.  AND  CHARLES  V. 

(1535-1538). 

An  ambassador  of  France  having  been  beheaded  at  Mil'an,  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  third  rupture  between  France  and  Germany. 
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Francois  sent  an  army  against  the  governor  Sforza,  the  author  of 
the  outrage  ;  but  before  it  reached  Italy,  Sforza  died. 

The  king  now  laid  claim  to  the  duchy,  and  also  to  Piedmont  as  the 
inheritance  of  his  mother  ;*  but,  at  this  juncture,  Charles-quint 
returned  with  a  fine  army,  which  had  been  employed  against  the 
pirates  of  Tunis,  and  vowed  to  carry  on  a  war  of  extermination  against 
his  unworthy  brother-in-law. 

A  number  of  places  fell  into  his  hands ;  but  the  progress  of  "his 
triumphs  was  stopped  by  Montmorency,  who  laid  all  Provence  waste ; 
and  the  emperor  was  not  unwilling  to  come  to  terms  of  peace.  A 
truce  was  signed  at  Nice  [Neece],  and  the  two  rivals  agreed  to  abstain 
from  all  further  hostilities  for  the  space  of  ten  years. 

Charles  V.  Visits  France  (1539).  At  this  period,  Flanders 
was  a  part  of  the  vast  German  empire ;  and  the  ever-rebelling  people 
of  Ghent  [GaKng]\  revolted  again,  because  they  were  oppressed  by 
heavy  imposts,  especially  a  tax  on  salt. 

Charles-quint  asked  permission  to  march  through  France  on  his 
route  to  Flanders ;  and  promised,  in  return,  to  cede  to  the  dauphin  the 
duchy  of  Mil'an.  The  permission  was  readily  granted,  and  the 
emperor  was  entertained  at  Paris,  for  several  days,  with  uninterrupted 
festivities;  but  no  sooner  had  he  passed  the  frontiers  of  France,  than 
he  refused  to  fulfil  his  promise,  and  a  fourth  rupture  broke  out  between 
the  royal  brothers-in-law. 

FOURTH  KUPTURE  BETWEEN  FRANCOIS  I.  AND  CHARLES-QUINT. 

(1542.) 

Fra^ois,  having  allied  himself  to  Turkey,  laid  siege  to  Nice,  and 
invaded  Italy ;  but  the  Italians  placed  an  army  of  24,000  men  at  the 
disposal  of  the  emperor,  and  denounced  the  invader  as  the  enemy  of 
their  country. 

Charles,  in  the  meantime,  formed  an  alliance  with  England,  and 
attacked  France  at  five  different  points  at  once ;  but  the  danger  was 
averted  by  the  Turks,  who  caused  a  diversion  by  threatening  the 
empire.  Both  parties,  therefore,  patched  up  another  truce,  Fra^ois 
because  he  was  unequal  to  the  contest,  and  Charles  to  defend  his 
own  dominions. 

Third  War  with  the  Albigenses  (1545 — 1547).  The  kingdom 
was  now  once  more  at  peace ;  but  the  rest  of  the  reign  was  blackened 
by.  a  relentless  persecution  of  the  Protestants. 

*  She  was  the  daughter  of  Philip  IT.  duke  of  Savoy,  who  died  1497,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Philebert  II.  Philebert  died  in  1504,  and  was  succeeded  by  hia 
brother  Charles  III.,  brother-in-law  of  Charles-quint  of  Germany. 

t  In  one  of  the  libraries  of  Flanders  there  is  a  work  entitled  kt  A  History  of  the  120 
Eevolte  of  the  good  city  of  Ghent." 
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Several  thousands  of  "  Albigenses"  lived  on  the  confines  of  Pro- 
vence, and  had  lately  entered  into  communion  with  Calvin,  the  great 
reformer. 

The  king  commissioned  John,  baron  of  Opptdo,  to  root  them  out ; 
and  the  baron  but  too  faithfully  executed  this  shameful  task.  Twenty- 
two  towns  were  sacked  and  destroyed.  The  inhabitants,  surprised  at 
midnight,  were  hunted  to  death  by  the  light  of  their  own  blazing 
houses.  Men,  women,  and  children,  were  ruthlessly  cut  down ; 
gardens  laid  waste ;  trees  uprooted ;  and  the  pretty  well-peopled 
country  of  these  quiet  villages  converted  into  a  howling  wilderness. 

U  At  length  after  a  reign  of  32  years,  Francois  I.  died  of  disease, 
brought  on  by  dissipation.  His  rival  Henry  VIII.  had  been  gathered 
to  his  fathers  only  two  months  previously. 

COURT     OF     FRANCOIS     I. 

The  court  of  Franc.ois-1.  was  remarkable  for  its  vivacity,  gaiety,  and.  splen- 
dour. It  was  an  eternal  spring,  wherein  shone  the  most  beautiful  and  noblest 
ladies  of  the  land,  dressed  in  the  most  sumptuous  apparel,  and  leavened  with 
a  fearful  proportion  of  unblushing  wickedness. 

There  were,  however,  two  distinct  parties,  called  the  lilacs  and  the  blues. 
Those  distinguished  by  lilac  colours  were  the  friends  of  Madame  d'Etampes 
[Da-tarmp],  the  blues  were  the  partisans  of  Diane-de-Poitiers. 

The  secret  friends  of  reform  belonged  to  the  former,  the  rigid  Catholics  to 
the  latter.  Chief  among  the  "lilacs"  was  the  witty  and  merry  Charles 
d'Orleans,  second  son  of  the  king  ;  while  the  most  noted  of  the  "blues"  was 
the  insipid  and  insignificant-looking  dauphin. 

Amongst  the  motley  throng,  were  many  whose  names  have  become  immortal. 
There,  for  example,  might  have  been  seen  Henri  Etienne,  a  Huguenot  at  heart, 
dressed  in  his  long  robe,  talking  of  literature  to  Madame  d'Etampes.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  chamber,  Peter  Strozzi,  the  Florentine  refugee,  chattering  to 
one  of  his  countrymen  attached  to  the  suite  of  the  dauphiness.  Old  Montmo- 
rency  the  high  constable,  Claude  due  de  Guise,  the  chancellor  Poyet,  Frangois 
Rabelais  the  wit,  and  Clemont  Marot  the  favourite  poet,  formed  their  respective 

)ups  ;  while  Triboulet,  the  king's  jester,  rolled  along  the  floor  between  the 
or  started  to  his  feet  to  utter  some  licensed  folly,  or 


groups ;  while  Iriboulet, 
legs  of  the  promenaders, 
piquant  calumny. 


What  seems  most  strange  to  us,  who  live  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  is 
that  Eleonore  the  lawful  queen,  the  haughty  Italian  beauty  Marie  de  Medicis 
wife  of  the  dauphin,  and  Marguerite  of  Navarre,  should  have  sanctioned  with 
their  presence  such  women  as  Madame  d'Etampes  and  Diane-de-Poitiers  ;  and 
that  virtuous  mothers  should  have  brought  their  young  daughters  to  so  infamous 
a  court  as  this. 

Duchesse  d'Etampes  (1508—1576).  Mdlle.  d'Heilly  first  appears  in  history  as  maid  of 
honour  to  Louise,  mother  of  the  king.  She  was  only  18  years  old  when  she  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  susceptible  Fra^ois,  who  forthwith  forsook  the  countess  of  Chateaubriant,  to 
attach  himself  to  the  new  favourite. 

In  order  to  throw  a  flimsy  veil  over  his  amour,  the  king  induced  Jean-de-Brosse  to  marry 
the  young  lady  ;  and,  in  requital  of  this  service,  he  created  him  comte  de  Penthie've  [Fon- 
t%-ave~\,  due  d'Etampes  [Da-tarmp],  and  governor  of  Brittany. 

The  duchess  was  extremely  beautiful.  Her  hair  was  a  golden  chesnut  colour ;  her  com- 
plexion perfect;  her  hands  and  feet  extremely  small;  her  figure  faultless ;  her  carriage  dig- 
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nificd  and  graceful.  She  was  a  leopard  and  a  panther  in  disposition,  uncertain  as  the  one. 
and  relentless  as  the  other.  At  one  time  gentle  as  a  gazelle,  at  another  furious  as  a  tiger. 

Her  ways  were  marvellously  captivating  She  subjugated  the  amorous  monarch  by  a  mix- 
ture of  imperiousness  and  docility ;  exacting  from  him  an  almost  slavish  attention,  but  shut- 
ting her  eyes  to  his  caprices. 

In  conversation  she  was  wholly  unequalled.  She  could,  by  her  manner,  make  the  most 
trivial  remark  pleasing ;  could  suggest  so  skilfully,  that  the  king  believed  the  suggestion  to 
be  his  own ;  could  draw  him  out  so  happily,  that  he  always  left  her  pleased  with  himself ; 
and  could  listen  to  him  as  one  whose  whole  delight  was  to  hang  upon  his  breath.  In  short, 
she  flattered  his  self-love  more  by  her  eye,  her  attention,  and  her  expression,  than  by  her 
words ;  and  was  justly  called  "  the  most  beautiful  of  clever  women,  and  the  most  clever  of 
beauties." 

Contemporary  with  the  duchess  d'Etampes  was  Diane  de  Poitiers,  the  courtesan  of  the 
dauphin.  These  two  women  hated  each  other  as  rivals,  and  filled  the  court  with  their  con- 
tentions and  intrigues.  When  Henri  II.  came  to  the  crown,  of  course  the  duchess  d'Etampeg 
was  banished  from  the  court. 

Triboulet  (1487-1536).  Every  king  of  France  from  Hugues-Capet  to  Louis  XIV.  had 
his  jester  or  court  fool,  who  wore  a  livery  called  his  motley.  Triboulet  wore  a  tight  dress  of 
blue  and  white  silk.  On  his  back,  legs,  and  cap,  were  emblazoned  the  royal  arms.  His  feet 
were  covered  with  red  morocco  slippers  with  peaked  toes ;  and  his  cap  was  conical,  adorned 
with  the  usual  ass's  ears,  a  cockscomb,  and  a  little  silver  bell.  He  had  a  wooden  sword,  as 
all  fools  had,  a  wand  with  a  fool's  head  on  the  top,  and  a  bagpipe. 

In  person,  he  was  small  and  extremely  crooked.  His  head  and  ears  were  enormously  large ; 
his  mouth  like  a  barn  door ;  and  his  nose  more  prominent  than  that  of  the  king  himself,  who 
«'  had  the  largest  nose  of  any  man  in  France,  except  his  jester."  The  forehead  of  the  royal 
fool  was  very  low  and  narrow  ;  his  chest  flat  ard  hollow  ;  his  back  greatly  humped ;  his  legs 
short  and  twisted ;  his  arms  long  and  slender ;  and,  altogether,  he  more  resembled  a  monkey 
than  a  man. 

The  witty  sayings  attributed  to  Triboulet  [  TriV-oo-lay]  would  fill  a  volume.  Indeed, 
almost  every  joke  is  fathered  upon  him  by  the  French,  as  we  ascribe  a  bon-mot  to  Joe  Miller. 

(1)  One  day,  a  nobleman  threatened  to  beat  him  for  impertinence.     "  If  he  does,"  said  the 
king,  "  I  will  hang  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards."    "May  it  please  your  Majesty," 
rejoined  the  fool,  "  but  could  you  not  contrive  to  do  the  hanging  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  ?" 

(2)  When  Frai^ois  was  about  to  lead  his  army  into  Naples,  a  council  was  called  to  decide 
Upon  the  best  plan  of  entering  Italy.    Having  arranged  the  matter,  the  council  rose  to  depart. 
«'  Stay,  cousin,"  said  Triboulet  to  the  king,  "you  have  yet  forgotten  the  most  important 
point  of  all."     "What  may  that  be,  gossip?"     "How  to  get  out,"  rejoined  the  jester.   "Why, 
my  merry-man,"  said  Fra^ois,  "  we  shall  leave  with  flying  colours."    "  Very  fine,  your 
•wisdom,  but  if  your  colours  are  flying,  your  troops  will  be  flying  also." 

(3)  When  Triboulet  heard  that  Charles-quint  had  asked  permission  to  pass  through  France, 
he  told  the  king  he  had  noted  down  the  emperor  as  the  greatest  fool  in  the  world.    "  But 
what  if  1  grant  him  his  request  ?"  demanded  the  king.     "  Why,  then,  by  my  bagpipes," 
cried  the  gossip,  "  I  would  scratch  out  his  name,  and  write  yours  in  its  place." 


COSTUME    IN   THE    REIGN    OF   FRANCOIS   I. 

(1)  Noblemen.     The  fine  gentlemen  dressed  in  doublet  and  trunk-hose, 
scarlet  stockings  coming  half-way  up  the  thighs,  and  square-toed  shoes,  a  cap 
iewelled  and  bordered  with  an  ostrich  featfier,  beards  and  moustaches,  and  the 
nair  polled. 

The  doublet  was  full  skirted,  and  had  large  sleeves  to  the  wrists,  which  were 
decorated  with  ruffles.  Over  the  doublet,  a  short  cloak,  with  loose  hanging 
sleeves  and  a  broad  rolling  collar,  was  often  worn. 

The  hose  terminated  above  the  knee,  and  were  both  puffed  and  slashed. 

(2)  Pages  dressed  after  the  Italian  or  Spanish  fashion.     In  the  presence- 
chamber  they  stood  upright  and  motionless,  with  their  hands  on  their  hips. 

(3)  Boys  and  Apprentice-lads  wore  blue  gowns,  tight  trousers  or  hose  of 
'white  cloth,  and  an  extremely  small  cap. 

(4)  The  Scholars  carried  an  ink-horn  suspended  to  their  sash,  instead  of 
a  poniard. 

(5)  Of  Ladies'  dresses  the  greatest  novelty  was  the  partlet  or  habit-shirt, 
made  of  some  extremely  delicate  and  valuable  material,  such  as  lawn,  Venice 
gold,  or  cloth  of  silver. 

The  gowns  were  extremely  magnificent,  and  open  in  front  so  as  to  show  the 
kirtle  or  petticoat.  The  most  fashionable  fabrics  were  velvet  lined  with  cloth 
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of  gold,  silks  and  satins  with  gold  buttons,  and  cloth  of  damask  gold.  The 
colours  were  blue  or  lilac,  according  to  the  court  party  favoured  by  the  wearer. 
The  sleeves  were  distinct  from  the  gowns ;  and  every  imaginable  extrava- 
gance was  bestowed  on  them.  The  coif,  afterwards  known  as  the  ' '  Mary 
Stuart  cap  "  was  introduced  in  this  reign,  the  material  being  gold  j  but  the 
miniver  or  three-cornered  cap  was  also  much  worn. 

ARCHITECTURE   OF   THE   PERIOD. 

The  houses  were  made  of  wood,  two  stories  high,  with  low  doors  and  extremely 
narrow  windows. 

The  staircase  was  outside  the  house,  but  in  chateaux  or  gentlemen's  man- 
sions it  was  not  unfrequently  inclosed  in  a  little  tower  or  bay. 

The  interior  of  the  house  was  divided  into  one  large  room  for  the  use  of  the 
family,  and  a  few  small  chambers  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers,  a  very 
necessary  provision  where  inns  were  almost  unknown. 

The  large  family  chamber  served  for  living  room,  dining  room,  and  bed-room. 
The  parents,  children,  and  servants  all  occupying  the  same  apartment. 

Frangois  I.  introduced  Italian  architecture  into  his  edifices.  In  these  new 
buildings,  the  outside  walls  were  crowded  with  ornaments,  such  as  medallions, 
festoons  of  flowers,  and  groups  of  figures,  made  of  carved  wood  or  plaster. 

The  roofs  were  enormously  high  and  prominent,  and,  like  the  walls,  laden 
with  ornaments.  That  of  the  Tuileries  is  in  this  fashion,  though  the  palace 
was  not  begun  till  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  (1564.; 

Frangois  1.  constructed,  in  part  at  least,  the  palaces  of  Fontainebleau,  St. 
Germain,  and  Chambord.  He  also  pulled  down  the  old  palace  of  the  Louvre, 
erected  by  Philippe-Auguste,  and  began  to  rebuild  it  in  a  much  more  magnifi- 
cent style.* 

He  invited  over  from  Italy  Leonardo  da  Vinci  [Vin'-che],  Eosso,  and  Pri- 
maticcio  [Pre-mar-tich' -e-o],  the  great  artists  and  architects,  to  decorate  his 
palace  of  Fontainebleau.  The  first  of  these  was  advanced  in  age,  when  he 
undertook  the  journey,  and  only  arrived  in  France  to  die. 

During  his  illness,  the  king  often  went  to  see  him.  And  one  day,  as  he  was 
raising  himself  on  his  couch  to  thank  the  kind-hearted  monarch,  he  was  seized 
with  a  fainting-fit,  and  died  in  his  arms. 

Benvenuto  Cellini,  the  great  Italian  sculptor,  visited  France  during  the  same 
reign,  and  was  employed  on  works  of  sculpture,  and  in  casting  figures  in  metal. 

THE     GOBELIN     TAPESTRY. 

In  the  reign  of  the  first  Frangois,  two  brothers  named  Gilles  and  Jean 
Gobelin  brought  to  Paris  the  secret  of  dyeing  a  beautiful  scarlet,  still  called  the 
Gobelin  scarlet.  The  secret  they  procured  from  a  man  at  Leyden,  whose  father 
had  discovered  it  by  accident,  bat  had  made  no  use  of  it : 

One  day,  he  happened  to  place  on  a  window-seat,  lined  with  tin,  a  phial  of 
aqiui  regla,  and  some  extract  of  cochineal.  The  bottle  being  upset  ran  over  the 
tin  window-seat,  and,  mixing  with  the  cochineal,  produced  a  scarlet  colour  of 
unusual  brilliancy. 

The  man,  being  a  clever  fellow,  naturally  supposed  that  the  tin  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  lustre ;  and  after  various  experiments,  discovered  the 
famous  scarlet  dye.f 

»  He  only  completed  one  range  of  the  present  edifice ;  the  rest  has  been  adfled  since  at 
different  periods,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  by  the  emperor  Napoleon  III. 

+  Gobelin  scarlet  is  made  by  mixing,  in  cream  of  tartar,  lirst  some  finely-powdered  cochi- 
neal, and  then  some  tin  in  solution,  The  whole  is  boiled  together,  and  stirred  with  a  wooden 
spoon, 
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The  Gobelin  brothers  acquired  considerable  property  by  their  dyeing,  and 
their  descendants  continued  the  same  trade.  After  a  time,  the  manufacture  of 
carpets  and  tapestry- for-hangings  was  added  to  the  original  business. 

Louis  XIV.,  at  the  suggestion  of  Colbert,  purchased  the  premises,  and  con- 
verted the  business  into  a  royal  manufacture.  Skilful  artists  were  employed 
to  invent  designs,  and  the  celebrated  Lebrun  was  appointed  director. 

The  establishment  was  henceforth  called  the  Royal  hotel  of  the  Gobelins,  and 
the  manufacture  produced  there  the  Tapestry  of  the  Gobelins.  Our  expression 
"  Gobelin  Tapestry  "  is  apt  to  convey  a  somewhat  erroneous  idea. 


CELEBRITIES     IN     THE     REIGN     OF     FRANCOIS     I. 

Though  Francois  issued  several  severe  ordinances  against  printing,  invented 
in  the  preceding  period,  yet  was  he  styled  the  Father  and  Restorer  of  letters. 
Up  to  his  time,  the  legal  proceedings  in  France,  had  been  carried  on  in  barba- 
rous Latin.  Ffanjois  ordered  that,  in  future,  the  vernacular  tongue  should 
be  employed  in  the  law-courts,  an  arrangement  already  introduced  in  most  of 
the  countries  of  Europe. 

Of  the  number  of  Frenchmen  whose  labours  he  encouraged,  we  may  single 
out  the  learned  Bude,  called  by  Erasmus  the  Prodigy  of  France.  He  was 
learned  in  all  the  sciences :  theology,  jurisprudence,  mathematics;  and  philo- 
logy ;  but  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  the  study  of  which 
he  introduced  into  France. 

Besides  Bude,  we  have  the  three  brothers  Du  Bellay,  statesmen  and  historians  ; 
Henri  Etienne  the  printer;  Clement  Marot  [Mar-roe}  the  poet;  Rabelais 
[Rabby-lay]  the  wit ;  Marguerite  of  Navarre  ;  Dumoulin  and  Cujas  the  great 
jurisconsults  ;  Cousin  [Coo-sar'n]  the  painter,  called  the  Michael  AngUo  of 
France  ;  Philibert  Delorme,  Pierre  Lescot  [Pe-air  Las-ko],  and  Jean  Goujon,  tho 
architects  ;  with  many  others  less  conspicuous. 

Clement  Marot  (1484 — 1544),  valet  de  chambre  to  Franjois  I.,  was  a  poet 
of  very  high  order  ;  and,  for  many  years,  his  mythological  allegories  were  the 
most  popular  compositions  of  the  day.  His  Temple  of  Cupid  arid  Eclogue  of 
Pan  and  Robin,  are  worthy  the  one  of  Chaucer  and  the  other  of  Spencer.  His 
Hero  and  Leander  is  a  model  of  ease  and  sweetness  ;  and  his  tale  of  the  Lion 
and  Rat  may  be  considered  the  precursor  of  French  fable. 

Marot  [Mar-roe]  was  a  Protestant,  and  greatly  offended  the  pundits  of  the 
Sorbonne  by  translating  into  French  the  "Psalins  of  David."  So  bitter  was 
their  persecution,  that  the  "valet  poet"  was  obliged  to  quit  Paris.  He 
removed  to  Geneva,  where  he  died  in  extreme  poverty.  His  Psalms  were  sung 
with  wonderful  enthusiasm  in  all  the  reformed  churches  of  France. 

For  wit,  archness,  satire,  ^  liveliness  of  fancy,  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and 
simplicity  of  description,  Clement  Marot  may  be  called  the  Chaucer  of  France. 

Poets,  at  this  period,  seem  to  have  ranked  with  court  fools.  Marot,  •who  was  a  wit,  was 
•walking  one  day  with  a  fop,  who  superciliously  said  to  him,  "Marot,  I  hate  to  have  a  fool 
for  my  companion."  "  Itis  strange  how  our  tastes  jump  together !"  rejoined  the  poet  archly. 
At  another  time,  he  was  told  that  the  bishop  had  threatened  to  chastise  him  for  satirising 
the  clergy.  "  Oh,"  said  Marot,  "  I  can  easily  go  where  he  will  never  find  me."  "  Where  is 
that?"  asked  his  companion.  "Into  his  worship's  library,"  said  the  wit. 

Francois  Rabelais  (1483 — 1553)  was  first  a  monk ;  then  a  leech ;  then 
prebend  of  St.  Maur ;  and  lastly  cure  of  Meudon,  in  which  capacity  he  died. 

His  great  work  is  the  History  of  GargantOa  and  Pantag'ruel,  a  satirical 
romance,  full  of  wit,  folly,  and  extravagance  ;  but  abounding  in  original  ideas, 
learning,  and  good  sense.  It  contains  lessons  of  profound  wisdom,  the  most 
piquant  allusions,  and  the  severest  satire  ;  but  not  a  little  of  it  is  both  coarse 
and  obscene.  The  monks  and  clergy  are  castigated  without  mercy. 
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Sterne's  Tristram  Shandy  is  founded  on  tins  romance  ;  and  the  two  authors 
had  several  points  of  character  in  common. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  Gargantua  is  meant  for  Fran9ois  I. ;  Pantagruel  for  his  son 
and  successor,  Henri  II. ;  Grand  Gousier  for  Louis  XII. ;  Gargamelie  for  Anne  of  Brittany ; 
Grande  Jument  for  Diane  de  Poitiers;  and  Panurge  for  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  more 
likely  Calvin.  Under  the  mask  of  these  adventures,  Rabelais  contrived  to  speak  his  mind 
concerning  kings,  priests,  and  scholars.  Just  as  Swift  did  in  his  Gulliver's  Travels. 

Gargantua  was  a  giant,  whose  son  Pantagruel  was  as  big  and  wonderful  as  himself. 
Beneath  his  tongue  an  army  took  shelter  from  the  rain,  and  in  his  mouth  and  throat  were 
populous  cities. 


HENRI     II.     LE     BELLIQUEUX. 

REIGNED  12  YEARS.    FROM  1547  TO  1559.     Contemporary  ivith  Edward  VI.  and  Mary. 

Kingdom.    Calais  recovered  from  the  English. 

Married  Catherine  de'Medici,  daughter  of  Lorenzo  de'Medici,  duke  of  UrbTno. 

Issue.  Francois,  his  successor;  Charles,  due  d'Orleans,  afterwards  Charles  IX.;  Henri, 
due  d'Anjou,  afterwards  Henri  III. ;  Francois,  due  d'Alencon  ;  Elisabeth,  who  married 
Felipe  II.  of  Spain;  Claude,  who  married  the  due  de  Lorraine;  and  Marguerite,  who 
married  Henri  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre. 

Chief  Residence.    The  Louvre. 

History  of  the  Reign.     "  Vie  de  Henri  II,,"  by  Varillas. 

Henri  II.  was  29  years  old  when  lie  succeeded  to  the  crown.  He 
was  undoubtedly  brave ;  but,  like  most  of  the  Valois  race,  cunning 
and  deceitful. 

His  great  failing  was  indecision ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  was 
easily  swayed  by  the  more  resolute  minds  of  his  courtiers  and  favourites. 

He  was  tall,  active,  and  possessed  of  great  muscular  strength ; 
could  outrun  the  swiftest  in  the  chase  ;  overthrow  the  strongest  in  the 
tournay ;  and  was  an  admirable  horseman.  Towards  the  middle  of 
life  he  inclined  to  embonpoint,  but  combated  the  tendency  by  regular 
diet  and  exercise. 

His  complexion  was  dark,  his  hair  black,  his  beard  black  and  full. 
His  neck  short,  his  shoulders  broad,  his  general  appearance  manly 
and  dignified. 

He  usually  wore  a  blue  satin  doublet  slashed  with  white,  and  laden 
with  ornaments.  The  colours  were  selected  out  of  compliment  to 
Diane  de  Poitiers.  His  hat  was  decorated  with  a  feather,  and  studded 
with  diamonds ;  and  round  his  neck  he  wore  a  double  gold  chain. 

He  had  the  name  of  king  it  is  true,  but  was  wholly  ruled  by  his 
favourite  lady,  Madame  de  Poitiers,  who  but  too  often  sacrificed  the 
national  good  to  her  own  private  advantage. 

The  most  influential  family  at  the  time  was  that  of  the  Lorraine  : 
Francois  due  de  Guise,  the  eldest  of  the  family,  was  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army ;  his  brother  the  cardinal,  comptroller- general  of 
finance ;  a  third  brother  was  lord  high  admiral ;  and  two  others  were 
generals.  Mary  Stuart,  the  queen-dauphin,  was  a  niece  of  the  same 
family ;  one  of  the  nephews  was  betrothed  to  the  king's  daughter 
Claude ;  and  a  sister  of  the  same  house  was  queen  of  Scotland. 

Next  to  the  Lorraine  family  in  influence  was  Anne-de-Montmorency, 
constable  of  France,  a  bluff  rude  soldier,  who  hated  the  due  de  Guise, 
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and  intrigued  with  Diane,  to  thwart  his  ambition  and  undermine  his 
influence. 

The  history  of  this  reign  may  he  likened  to  a  game  of  chess,  in 
which  the  due  de  Guise  and  comte  de  Montmorency  were  the  principal 
players. 

The  duke  was  great,  powerful,  hold,  and  fortunate.  The  army 
adored  him ;  the  people  were  proud  of  him ;  the  king  feared  him ; 
and  Diane  of  Poitiers  was  jealous  of  him. 

The  count  was  the  highest  officer  in  the  state ;  intriguing  and 
obstinate.  Madame  de  Poitiers  sided  with  him,  and  carried  over  the 
king ;  but  the  people  disliked  him,  and  the  king  was  afraid  to  uphold 
him,  because  he  was  unfortunate. 

War  with  Germany  (1551 — 1554).  Scarcely  had  the  second 
Henri  ascended  the  throne,  when  he  prepared  to  break  with  his  father's 
old  enemy,  Charles-quint  of  Germany.  Charles  had  defeated  the 
Protestant  league  near  the  Elbe  [Ell-be],  and  the  vanquished  party 
applied  to  France  for  assistance. 

Henri  gladly  seized  this  opportunity  of  opposing  the  emperor,  and 
publicly  declared  himself  the  Defender  of  German  Independence  ;  but 
scarcely  had  he  done  so,  when  Maurice  of  Saxony  headed  the  league ; 
secured  religious  liberty  for  Germany ;  and  the  aid  of  Henri  was  not 
required. 

Henri  received,  for  his  promised  assistance,  the  three  episcopal 
towns  of  Metz  [Mess],  Toul,  and  Verdun [Vair-darn'y];  and,  although 
he  took  no  part  in  the  victory,  he  kept  the  three  bishoprics. 

Charles  swore  to  wrest  them  from  him,  and  besieged  Metz  [Mess] 
with  100,000  men ;  but  the  due  de  Guise  so  nobly  defended  it,  that 
the  emperor  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege ;  and  retired  with  the  loss 
of  40,000  men. 

Next  year  Charles-quint,  afflicted  with  a  painful  disease,  seeing  all 
his  plans  subverted,  his  treasure  exhausted,  and  his  dominions 
ravaged  by  war,  abdicated,  and  retired  to  a  convent,  where  he  lingered 
for  ten  years,  regretting  the  power  he  had  given  out  of  his  hands. 

Battle  of  St.  Quentin  (1557).  When  Charles-quint  abdi- 
cated, his  enormous  dominions  were  divided  into  two  parts :  The 
kingdom  of  Spain  was  delivered  over  to  his  son  Philipp,  and  the 
empire  of  Germany  to  his  brother  Ferdinand. 

The  marriage  of  Philipp  with  queen  Mary  of  England  greatly 
alarmed  the  French  nation ;  and  Henri  II.  immediately  despatched 
the  duke  of  Guise  into  Italy  to  co-operate  with  the  pope  against  Spain. 

Philipp,  on  the  other  hand,  invaded  Picardy,  and  laid  siege  to 
St.  Quentin  [San  Karn-tar'n] .  The  French  were  thoroughly  beaten, 
and  10,000  men  left  dead  on  the  field.  Such  a  defeat  had  not  been 
sustained  by  them  since  the  battle  of  Azincourt. 
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The  whole  nation  was  panic-struck ;  and  if  Philipp  had  marched  at 
once  to  Paris,  he  might  have  made  himself  master  of  the  capital ;  but 
he  delayed  for  17  days,  and  the  French  had  time  to  rally. 

The  due  de  Guise,  recalled  from  Italy,  was  put  at  the  head  of  the 
French  forces,  and  marched  at  once  to  Calais,  which  he  took  by  sur- 
prise. The  town  had  been  held  by  England  for  210  years,  but  has 
ever  since  been  united  to  the  crown  of  France  (1558). 

France,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  lost  the  battle  of  Gravelinds ; 
and  this  defeat  was  followed  by  a  treaty  called  the  "  Disastrous  Peace  " 
(la  Paix  Malheureuse\  signed  at  Gateau- Cambresis,  [Kat-to  Karn- 
breezy],  in  the  north  of  France. 

By  this  treaty,  Henri  renounced  all  claim  to  Genoa,  Naples,  Mil'an, 
and  Corsica ;  and  thus  terminated  the  Italian  war,  which  had  lasted 
for  65  years  (1483—1559). 

Two  marriages  helped  to  cement  the  peace :  that  of  Elisabeth  of 
France  to  Philipp  II.  of  Spain,  now  a  widower ;  and  that  of  Margue- 
rite of  Valois  to  Philibert  duke  of  Savoy.  The  former  lady  was  the 
daughter,  and  the  latter  the  sister  of  Henri  II.,  the  reigning  king. 

On  this  occasion,  the  French  monarch  gave  a  grand  tournament  in 
honour  of  the  espousals,  and,  being  passionately  fond  of  the  amuse- 
ment, 'declared  his  intention  to  take  part  therein  in  person.  Having 
overthrown  every  adversary  in  the  lists,  he  waited  to  be  challenged ; 
and  the  comte  de  Montgomery  threw  down  his  gage.  The  new 
combatant  wounded  the  king  in  the  eye ;  and  the  wound  proved  fatal ; 
and  thus  died  the  second  Henri,  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age  and  13th 
of  his  reign. 

Gabriel  de  Montgomery  (1533 — 1574),  captain  of  the  Scotch  guards,  was  the  son 
of  James  de  Lorge,  a  Scotch  gentleman  who  purchased,  in  Normandy,  the  seignory  of 
Montgomery,  which  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  count. 

After  his  misadventure,  he  fled  to  England,  where  he  embraced  the  reformed  religion ; 
and  when  the  Religious  Wars  broke  out,  was  one  of  the  Protestant  leaders. 

He  escaped  the  Bartholomew  slaughter  by  flight ;  but  was  ultimately  taken  prisoner 
at  Domfront,  and  beheaded  for  having  caused  the  death  of  the  king. 

NOTABIL1A     IN     THE     REIGN     OF     HENRI     II. 

(1)  The  "parlernent  of  Paris,"  consisting  of  160  councillors  or  magistrates, 
was  in  this  reign  assembled,  as  a  fourth  estate,  in  the  "Assembly  of  Notables 
and  Deputies." 

(2)  The  French  standing-army  consisted  of  15,000  French  infantry,  9000 
Germans,   7000  Swiss,   1500  heavy  horse,   400  archers,   200  gentlemen,   1200 
heavy  soldiers  armed  with  arquebus,  and  2000  light  horse.     Total  36,300  men. 

(3)  In  order  to  raise  money  for  the  campaigns,  new  offices  were  created  and 
sold,'  royal  domains  alienated,  and  exemption  from  taxes  granted  by  purchase 
to  several  cities. 

EFFECTS     OF     THE     ITALIAN     WARS. 

The  Italian  wars  brought  no  material  advantage  to  France,  as  all  that  was 
won  by  conquest  was  lost  by  defeat ;  and,  after  a  most  prodigal  waste  of  life 
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and  treasure,  tlie  long  contest  of  65  years  was  terminated  by  the  renouncement 
of  all  claim  to  any  portion  of  Italy. 

Indirectly,  however,  like  the  crusades,  they  were  highly  beneficial.  It  was 
in  Italy  that  the  French  became  acquainted  with  the  master- works  of  Raphael 
and  Angelo.  It  was  here  they  were  made  familiar  with  the  literary  treasures 
of  Dante  [Darn'-ty],  Petrarch,  Boccacio  [Boc-cart'-che-o],  and  Ariosto.  And 
here  they  were  taught  the  refinements  and  works  of  art  of  the  foremost  people 
of  the  world. 

Charles  VIII. ,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  war,  drew  Lascaris,  from 
Florence,  and  the  learned  Greek  was  subsequently  employed  to  form  the 
royal  library  of  Fontainbleau,  and  introduce  professors  of  the  Greek  language 
into  the  University  of  Paris. 

Fran?ois  I.,  with  far  greater  zeal,  invited  to  his  capital  Leonardo-da- Vinci 
[  Vin'-che],  Andrea-del-Sarto,  and  Rosso,  the  famous  painters ;  Primaticcio 
[Pre-mar-tich1 -e-o]  the  architect ;  and  that  prince  of  sculptors  Benvenuto- 
Cellmi. 

Soon  a  mighty  change  came  over  the  literature  and  architecture  of  the  times. 
This  change  was  £0  marked  and  palpable,  that  the  French  call  the  period  the 
Renaissance  or  Revival. 

The  Italian  sonnet,  Italian  metre,  translations  and  adaptations  from  the 
Italian  poets,  crowd  upon  us.  The  French  language  acquired  a  host  of  new 
words  and  expressions,  which  added  much  to  its  strength  and  beauty  ;  and  no 
one  can  read  the  poets  before  the  Renaissance,  and  those  which  constitute  it, 
without  feeling  that  the  Italian  mania  had  revolutionized  the  national  taste. 

So  also  in  architecture  :  The  ponderous  high  roof,  the  crowd  of  ornamenta- 
tion, the  fanciful  chimneys,  the  statues  introduced  into  walls,  parapets,  and 
vestibules,  the  shape  and  style  of  doors  and  windows,  all  so  different  to  any- 
thing previously  known  in  France,  plainly  speak  of  Italy  as  the  place  whence 
they  were  borrowed. 

Without  doubt,  the  recent  invention  of  printing,  the  discovery  of  the  New 
"World,  and  the  Religious  Reformation,  stirred  up  the  energies  and  aroused  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  ;  but  the  Italian  taste  gave  this  energy  a  bias,  arid 
stamped  it  with  its  own  image  and  superscription. 


ROYAL    AMUSEMENTS. 

(1)  The  favourite  amusement  of  Henri  II.  was  Tilting,  in  which  he  was  very 
skilful. 

A  large  space  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose  in  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  and 
scaffoldings  were  erected  round  it  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public. 

It  was  a  difficult  game,  which  was  played  thus  :  A  ring  was  suspended  on  a 
pole  ;  the  tilter  had  to  ride  full  gallop  towards  the  pole,  and  carry  away  the 
ring,  in  passing,  on  the  point  of  his  lance. 

The  lance  was  not  to  touch  his  body,  but  was  to  be  held  horizontally,  the 
elbow  elevated  above  the  head. 

Henri  managed  his  lance  with  admirable  grace  and  dexterity,  and  there  was 
no  one  in  the  kingdom  who  could  compete  with  him  in  this  exciting  game. 

"Whoever  won  the  prize,  went  and  offered  it  to  any  lady  he  chose  among  the 
spectators.  Of  course,  the  king  selected  his  royal  favourite,  Diane  of 
Poitiers. 

(2)  The  Tournay  was  another  favourite  amusement.     It  was  not  unusual  for 
the  winner  of  the  tilt  to  combat  afterwards  in  the  tournay  ;  and  the  winner  of 
a  tournay  had  to  accept  any  combatant  who  chose  to  challenge  him.     It  was 
in  one  of  these  challenges  that  the  king  received  his  death-wound. 
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(3)  Three  times  a  week  at  least,  the  king  and  all  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
court  spent  the  evening  in  the  queen's  apartment,  where  they  talked  over  the 
events  of  the  day,  and  terminated  the  soiree  either  with  a  dance  or  private 
theatricals. 


COSTUME     OF     THE     RENAISSANCE     PERIOD. 

This  was  the  era  of  profuse  ornament  in  everything.  Statues,  pictures, 
gilding,  coloured  medallions,  and  heraldic  devices,  were  crowded  into  every 
possible  space. 

Dress  partook  of  the  same  gaudy  character.  The  Men  wore  red,  green,  blue, 
and  white  satin,  with  a  profusion  of  gold  braid,  and  slashes  of  some  second 
colour.  The  coat  sleeves,  were  short,  with  large  cuffs,  showing  the  shirt-sleeves 
from  the  middle  of  the  arm  to  the  wrist.  All  the  button-holes  were  orna- 
mented ;  and  ornamental  buttons  were  tacked  in  rows  over  the  cuffs,  pockets, 
waist,  and  indeed  wherever  they  could  be  inserted. 

Trunk-hose  were  still  common.  The  shoe  was  like  what  is  now  called  an 
"Albert  Slipper,"  only  the  heel  was  extremely  high.  The  hat  was  decorated 
with  a  plume.  And  the  neck  with  a  fine  lawn  neck-cloth  tied  with  a  huge 
bow,  with  long  lace  ends. 

IT  Horses  were  caparisoned  in  a  similar  gorgeous  manner  with  velvet  and 
gold.  The  housings  covered  the  horse  all  over,  reaching  to  the  very  ground, 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  creature  could  move  without  stamping 
on  his  trappings. 

PROTESTANTISM     IN     FRANCE. 

Henri  II.  did  all  he  could  to  stop  the  spread  of  Protestantism  in  France,  but 
wholly  without  effect.  It  no  longer  skulked  in  corners  with  shut  doors  ;  but 
showed  itself  openly,  and  made  its  voice  to  be  heard  on  high.  Instead  of  seek- 
ing tolerance,  as  heretofore,  it  had  become  aggressive,  and  loudly  demanded 
the  abolition  of  altars  and  crucifixes,  ecclesiastical  pictures  and  vestments. 

In  the  short  space  of  three  years,  reformed  churches  had  sprung  up  in  Paris, 
Blois  [Blwor],  Tours,  Poitiers,  Marseilles,  and  Rouen  [Roo-ong.]  Immense 
crowds  attended  to  hear  the  preachers,  and  sing  the  psalms  of  Clement  Marot 
[Mar-roe].  Probably,  a  fifth  of  the  whole  population  of  France  favoured  the 
new  views,  and  those  not  the  poor  and  ignorant,  but  the  upper  classes,  the 
nobles,  the  rich  merchants,  and  even  the  sedate  lawyers. 

CELEBRITIES     IN     THE     REIGN     OF     HENRI     II. 

Scaliger  (1484—1551)  was  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  house  of  Scala. 
As  a  scholar  he  deserves  the  highest  rank:  witness  his  comments  on  Theophras- 
tus,  Aristotle,  and  Hippocrates;  and  still  more  his  very  valuable  work  De  causis 
Linguae  Latlnoe. 

3,  J.  Scaliger,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  superior  even  to  his  father  ae  a  philologist, 
and  is  still  better  known  as  a  chronoiogist  and  historian.  He  may  be  called  the  father  of 
chronology ;  and  his  great  work  De  emendatidne  Temporum  shows  wonderful  research  and 
scholarship. 

Robert  Etienne  (1503 — 1559),  better  known  in  England  as  Robert  Stephen, 
was  the  oldest  of  three  brothers,  all  of  whom  were  eminent  scholars,  and  sons 
of  Henri  Etienne  the  eminent  printer. 

Robert  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  skilful  printers  that  ever  lived,  he  was 
no  less  a  most  eminent  scholar,  learned  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  lan- 
guages ;  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  general  literature.  His  Thesaurus 
of  the  Latin  Language  shows  great  research,  and  is  very  valuable. 
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Having  given  offence  to  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  "by  the  Calvinistic 
tendency  of  some  notes  appended  to  an  edition  of  the  Bible  which  he  printed, 
he  experienced  great  annoyance,  and  removed  to  Geneva.  He  is  the  author  of 
the  present  division  of  the  New  Testament  into  verses,  a  labour  he  performed 
in  a  journey  on  horseback  from  Paris  to  Lyons. 

Henri  Etienne,  his  son,  was  author  of  what  we  call  Stephen's  Greek  Thesaurus.  He  ruined 
himself  by  printing  this  great  work,  and  died  in  poverty  in  the  hospital  of  Lyons,  1598. 

Diane  de  Poitiers  (1499 — 1566)  was  married  at  the  age  of  13  to  Louis 
de  Breze,  grand  senechal  of  Normandy.  She  lost  her  husband  when  she  was 
about  30  ;  became  the  mistress  of  Henri  II.,  then  only  dauphin  ;  and  headed 
a  court  party  in  opposition  to  the  duchesse  d'Etampes  [Da-tarmp\ 

At  the  death  of  Frangois  I.,  the  duchess  was  banished,  and  Diane  reigned 
supreme.  Even  the  haughty  Catherine  de  Medicis,  the  lawful  wife  of  Henri, 
was  obliged  to  succumb  to  the  court  beauty  ;  and  proved  a  mere  cipher  in  her 
presence. 

Diane  was  indeed  beautiful.  Her  colours  were  blue  and  white  ;  and  she 
usually  dressed  in  white  muslin,  with  blue  trimmings.  She  was  created  by 
Henri  duchess  of  Yalentmois  ;  and  her  court  was  attended  by  all  the  rank  and 
beauty  of  France.  At  the  death  of  the  king  she  retired  from  the  court,  and 
lived  the  rest  of  her  life  in  great  seclusion. 

FRANCOIS      II. 

REIGNED  1  YEAE.    FROM  1559  TO  1560.     Contemporary  with  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Married  Mary  Stuart,  afterwards  Queen  of  Scotland.    No  issue. 

"When  Francois  II.  was  proclaimed  king,  although  he  was  16  years 
old,  and  therefore  above  the  legal  age,  it  was  deemed  necessary,  on 
account  of  his  weak  health  and  inexperience,  to  make  over  the  con- 
duct of  affairs  to  some  powerful  minister,  who  would  act  in  .his  name. 

The  question  was,  who  should  this  be  ?  There  were  four  claimants 
to  the  office :  Catherine  de  Medicis,  the  queen  dowager ;  the  due  de 
Guise,  the  queen's  uncle  ;  the  comte  de  Montmorency,  lord  high  con- 
stable ;  and  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre,  next  heir  to  the 
French  throne  after  the  royal  princes. 

Catherine  felt  that  now  was  the  turning  point  of  her  fortune. 
Hitherto  she  had  been  neglected  and  oppressed,  but  henceforth  was 
to  open  a  prospect  affording  full  scope  to  her  vast  ambition.  She 
played  her  cards  well.  She  knew  she  could  not  be  regent  to  a  king 
already  of  age,  so  she  resolved  to  reign  through  some  minister  who 
would  play  into  her  hands. 

The  constable  was  out  of  the  question,  as  he  had  already  pandered 
to  Madame  de  Poitiers.  Antoine  de  Bourbon  was  dangerous,  being 
BO  near  the  throne  himself.  Her  choice,  therefore,  was  fixed  upon  the 
due  de  Guise. 

Diane  was  immediately  banished  from  the  court ;  and  the  comte  de 
Montmorency,  though  he  could  not  be  deprived  of  bis  constable's 
baton,  was  stripped  of  his  other  high  offices,  and  commanded  to  live 
in  retirement.  Even  his  nephew,  Monsieur  de  Coligny  [Co-leen-ye] 
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•was  disgraced;  and  all  his  adherents  and  Mends  deprived  of  their 
places  about  the  court  and  king's  person. 

Catherine  and  the  duke  were  absolute ;  yet  was  there  no  real  love 
between  them.  They  combined  for  the  present  to  sweep  away  their 
mutual  enemies ;  but  resolved,  in  their  hearts,  to  strike  for  undivided 
power,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  presented  itself. 

Martyrdom  of  Duboiirg  (1559).  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
the  due  de  Guise,  and  the  cardinal  his  brother,  were  all  rigid  Catholics, 
and  looked  upon  the  Huguenots  as  rebels  and  the  offscouring  of  the 
earth. 

Now  it  so  happened,  at  this  very  time,  that  an  eminent  person 
named  Dubourg,  a  member  of  the  Paris  parlement,  was  confined  in 
the  Bastille  for  entertaining  heretical  opinions. 

He  had  never  been  brought  to  trial,  because  Henri  II.  was  unwil- 
ling to  encounter  the  opprobrium  of  such  a  measure ;  but  now  the 
cardinal  persuaded  his  brother  to  make  him  a  public  example. 
Accordingly,  he  was  impeached  in  a  formal  manner,  and  condemned 
to  be  burnt  alive. 

His  trial  excited  the  greatest  interest  throughout  all  Europe.  The 
whole  Protestant  party  was  put  in  motion ;  and  several  German 
princes  interceded  to  arrest  the  sentence  of  execution,  but  in  vain. 
Dubourg  was  taken  from  the  Bastille  to  the  Place  de  Oreve ;  hung  in 
chains  to  a  gibbet ;  and  burnt  to  death. 

His  death  gave  the  cardinal  fresh  courage.  He  grew  bolder  and 
bolder.  And  devised  a  court  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  heretics, 
called  the  "  fiery  chamber  "  (la  ckambre  ardetite),  because  the  stake 
was  its  general  award. 

The  Amboise  Plot  (1560).  The  death  of  Dubourg  gave 
great  offence  to  the  Huguenots,  who  resolved  to  seize  the  young  king, 
and  compel  him  to  dismiss  from  his  council  the  due  de  Guise  and  his 
brother. 

The  duke  being  informed  of  their  intention,  sent  the  king  for  secu- 
rity to  the  strongly-fortified  castle  of  Amboise,  \_Arn-bwoiz]  on  the 
Loire  ;  but  the  conspirators,  nothing  daunted,  persevered  in  their 
design. 

If  they  had  succeeded,  they  would  probably  have  transferred  the 
crown,  to  the  prince  de  Conde,  the  head  of  the  Protestant  cause. 
Their  every  movement,  however,  was  narrowly  watched,  and  all  their 
plans  revealed  to  the  duke ;  so  that,  when  the  attempt  was  made  to 
carry  off  the  king,  the  conspirators  were  entrapped  by  ambuscades 
planted  to  intercept  them. 

Many  were  cut  down  with  the  sword ;  many  who  had  barricaded 
themselves  in  a  house  were  burnt  to  death ;  and  the  rest  were  executed 
without  mercy.  The  poorer  sort  being  thrown  into  the  Loire,  or 
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gibbeted  on  the  castle  walls ;  the  better  sort  being  beheaded,  and 
their  execution  made  a  public  spectacle. 

No  fewer  than  27  barons,  11  counts,  and  7  marquises,  were  put  to 
death  in  one  day ;  and  the  cardinal  insisted  that  the  young  king  and 
queen  should  preside  over  the  ceremony. 

The  king,  who  was  very  tender-hearted  and  in  extremely  delicate 
health,  earnestly  prayed  to  be  spared  this  cruel  sight,  but  the  church- 
man was  inexorable.  He  went;  he  sickened;  was  confined  to  his 
bed,  and  died.  Eight  months  afterwards,  his  young  widow  was  sent 
to  Scotland,  and  never  again  returned  to  the  land  of  her  affection. 

The  word  Huguenot  was  first  applied  to  the  Protestant  party  in 
this  plot,  which  may  perhaps  help  to  fix  the  derivation  of  the  word 
from  the  German  eid-yenossen  (confederates). 

The  French  tricolour  was  devised  in  this  reign  by  Mary  Stuart,  as  a  livery  for  the 
Swiss  guards.  The  white  represented  the  royal  house  of  France ;  the  blue,  Scotland, 
in  compliment  to  the  young  queen's  native  land;  and  the  red,  Switzerland,  in  compli- 
ment to  the  guards  themselves. 


THE    KELIGIOUS    WARS    (1562—1598). 


CHARLES     IX. 

REIGNED  14  TEARS.    FROM  1560  TO  1574.     Contemporary  with  Elizabeth. 

Married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Maximilian  II.  of  Austria.    No  Issue. 

Residences.  Vincennes,  the  Louvre,  &c.  He  sold  the  Palais  des  Tournelles,  which  had  been 
the  royal  residence  of  all  the  successors  of  Charles  V. 

History  of  the  Reign.  "Vie  de  Charles  IX.,"  by  VarUlas;  "Le  Siecle  de  Charles  IX.,," 
by  Voltaire. 

Contemporary  Events.  Catherine  de  Medicis  employed  Philebert-Delorme  to  build  the 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  The  Council  of  Trent  clos  d  its  sittings.  The  first  turkey  ever 
seen  in  France,  was  brought  from  Candia  by  the  Jesuits,  and  served  up  at  the  wedding- 
table  of  the  king.  In  1564,  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  changed  from  Easter  to 
January. 

N.B.  Marie  Touchet  was  the  courtesan  of  Charles  IX.  and  mother  of  Charles  d'Angouleme, 
•who  played  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.  After  the  death  of  Charles 
IX.  Marie  Touchet  married  Francois  de  Balzac  d'Entraigues,  governor  of  Orleans,  by  whom 
she  had  two  daughters,  the  younger  of  whom  was  the  marchioness  of  Verneuil,  mistress  of 
Henri  IV.  Henri  of  Navarre,  being  introduced  by  the  king  to  Marie  Touchet,  was  asked  to 
make  an  anagram  on  her  name,  and  wrote  the  following  Je  char  me  tout  (1  charm  all). 

Charles  IX.,  brother  of  Fra^ois  II.,  was  only  ten  years  old  when 
he  succeeded  to  the  crown.  His  mother  Catherine  de'Medici  [MecT- 
e-cJw],  called  Catherine  de  Medicis  [Med'-e-ce]  by  the  French,  was 
appointed  Regent. 

Although  the  reign  is  but  a  short  one,  it  will  be  advisable  to  divide 
it  into  two  parts,  as  some  of  the  principal  actors  at  the  beginning  of 
it  were  the  fathers  of  those  who  figured  most  prominently  at  the  close  : 
Thus,  in  the  former  half,  we  shall  have  Fra^ois  de  Guise,  Louis 
prince  de  Conde,  and  Antoine  of  Navarre,  with  Anne  de  Montmorency, 
and  St.  Andre ;  whereas,  the  chief  actors  in  the  latter  part,  were 
Henri  de  Guise,  Henri  prince  de  Conde,  and  Henri  of  Navarre,  with 
the  admiral  de  Coligny  (Co-leen-ye]t 
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PART  I.— THE  FIRST,  SECOND,  AND  THIRD  RELIGIOUS  WARS. 

The  most  powerful  family  of  France  was  still  the  House  of  Lor- 
raine ;  and  the  most  influential  member  of  that  house  Francis  due 
de  Guise,  the  greatest  general  of  the  age,  chief  minister  and  adviser 
of  the  late  king. 

A  haughty  ambitious  nobleman,  like  duke  Francois,  would  not  be 
likely  to  succumb  to  a  woman,  even  although  that  woman  were  a 
regent.  Catherine,  the  queen-mother,  felt  this ;  hated  the  duke 
because  he  stood  in  the  path  of  her  ambition  ;  and,  in  order  to  contra- 
vene him,  coquetted  with  the  Protestant  party,  hoping  by  this  means 
to  strengthen  her  hands,  and  throw  the  odium  of  persecution  upon 
her  rivals. 

The  duke  instantly  perceived  the  move,  and  allied  himself  at  once 
to  the  marshal  St.  Andre  and  comte  de  Montmorency,  two  of  the 
most  powerful  nobles  of  the  realm.  The  former  a  distinguished 
general,  and  the  latter  Constable  of  France. 

Such  a  tower  of  strength  as  this,  was  wholly  irresistible.  The 
queen-mother  was  rendered  thereby  a  mere  cipher.  And  the  three 
magnates  were  denominated  the  French  Triumvirate. 

Their  first  care  was  to  outwit  the  queen.  She  had  finessed  with 
the  Protestants,  to  induce  them  to  believe  that  their  wrongs  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Lorraines ;  but  now  the  duke  made  advances  to 
them,  and  outbid  the  queen. 

Catherine  had  merely  shewed  them  certain  courtesies ;  but  the 
duke  went  a  step  further,  and  promised  them  an  amnesty  for  the 
past,  provided  they  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  church. 

For  men  like  the  duke  and  the  cardinal,  this  was  a  great  conces- 
sion ;  but  it  shows  how  utterly  they  misunderstood  the  protestant 
spirit,  if  they  for  one  moment  imagined  that  such  a  proposal  would 
be  accepted.  Of  course,  it  was  rejected ;  and  the  duke  was  amazed 
that  "  such  an  ignorant  rabble"  should  dare  to  draw  back,  when  a 
Lorraine  condescended  to  make  advances  to  them. 

The  PoiSSy  Colloquy  (1561).  What  was  now  to  be  done  ? 
The  cardinal  suggested,  that  the  protestants  should  be  invited  to 
listen  to  reason ;  they  could  not  refuse  that ;  and  he  felt  persuaded 
in  his  own  mind,  that  the  whole  weight  of  reason  was  on  his  own 
side. 

He  proposed,  that  a  formal  challenge  should  be  sent  to  Calvin  and 
his  followers  to  meet  their  antagonists  in  fair  discussion,  and  that 
those  who  had  the  worst  of  the  argument  should  go  over  to  the  other 
side. 

No  doubt,  the  cardinal  believed  his  cause  to  be  invincible ;  how 
indeed  should  it  be  otherwise,  with  an  infallible  pope  to  direct  it  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  he  looked  upon  the  Huguenots  as  a  parcel  of 
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ignorant  fanatics,  who  would  be  easily  cowed  by  the  great  church 
dignitaries,  and  silenced  by  their  profound  erudition. 

This  absurd  suggestion  was  actually  accepted  by  the  Triumvirate, 
and  acted  on.  The  challenge  was  duly  sent ;  and  Poissy  was  the 
place  appointed  for  the  colloquy. 

Poissy  will  not  be  found  on  any  ordinary  map.  It  is  a  small  town  three  miles  to 
the  north-west  of  St.  Germain,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine-et-Oise. 

A  host  of  learned  doctors,  headed  by  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine, 
three  other  cardinals  and  forty  bishops,  went  in  full  canonicals  to 
maintain  the  cause  of  Catholicity.  They  were  confronted  by  only 
twelve  simple  protestant  ministers,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Theodore 
de  Beze,  better  known  as  Theodore  Beza. 

This  foolish  battle  of  words  ended,  as  all  such  contests  usually  do. 
Neither  party  convinced  the  other,  but  both  retired  disgusted  with  the 
obstinacy  of  their  opponents,  and  more  self-opinionated  than  before. 

Edict  Of  January  (1562).  The  Triumvirate  having  made 
two  unsuccessful  advances  to  the  Protestants,  resolved  to  abandon 
any  further  attempt  at  reconciliation. 

It  was  now  the  Queen-regent's  turn  to  play  out  her  game.  She 
accordingly  exercised  her  prerogative  to  convene  a  committee  of 
delegates  from  the  several  parlements  of  France,  and  laid  before  them 
the  causes  of  complaint  made  by  the  Huguenots  against  the  govern- 
ment. Not  that  she  wished  to  favour  the  reformers,  but  that  she 
hoped  the  Assembly  would  propose  something  to  annoy,  if  not  to 
break  up  the  Triumvirate. 

The  delegates  met  at  Paris,  and  published  the  famous  Edict  of 
January,  which  granted  to  the  Huguenots  full  liberty  of  conscience, 
provided  they  held  their  meetings  beyond  the  barriers. 

The  high  church  party  was  indignant.  A  popular  cry  of  "  The 
church  is  in  danger"  was  spread  from  city  to  city ;  and  the  duke 
Fra^ois  hastened  from  Joinville,  [Zjwoin-veel]  where  he  then  waSf 
to  consult  with  his  colleagues  on  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued. 

On  his  way  to  Paris,  he  happened  to  pass  through  the  town  oi 
Vassy  on  a  Sunday,  while  some  Huguenots  were  assembled  in  a 
barn  for  public  worship. 

His  followers  began  jeering  and  insulting  the  congregation;  a 
tumult  ensued ;  and  the  duke,  in  the  midst  of  the  fray,  was  wounded 
in  the  cheek  by  a  stone.  The  soldiers  now  rushed  on  their  unarmed 
opponents  with  ungovernable  rage,  and  cut  down  more  than  60  of 
them  with  the  sword. 

The  report  of  this  outrage  spread  like  wildfire.  The  Huguenots 
had  long  been  smarting  under  their  grievances,  and  this  was  a  fair 
pretext  for  rebellion.  Both  parties  felt  that  a  rupture  was  at  hand, 
and  girded  themselves  for  battle. 
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The  contest,  thus  provoked,  lasted  for  36  years,  and  is  known  in 
history  as  the  Religious  Wars  of  France ;  but  "  civil  wars"  would  be 
more  appropriate,  as  religion  had  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter. 

FIRST  RELIGIOUS  WAR  OF  FRANCE  (1562—1563). 

The  Triumvirs  were  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  faction ;  and,  in 
order  to  strengthen  their  party,  craved  the  assistance  of  Don  Felipe 
of  Spain,  promising  to  cede  to  him  Turin,  as  the  price  of  his 
services. 

The  Protestant  leaders  were  Louis  prince  de  Conde,  and  the  sire 
de  Coligny  [Co-leen-ye],  admiral  of  France.  They  applied  to  queen 
Elizabeth  for  aid,  and  promised  to  give  her  the  town  of  Havre  [Harv'r], 
if  she  acceeded  to  their  request. 

The  Huguenot  army  was  conspicuous  for  its  severe  discipline  and 
obstinacy  of  purpose.  Every  man  in  it  looked  upon  himself  as  a 
martyr,  and  was  equally  prepared  to  conquer  or  die.  No  games  of 
chance  were  tolerated  in  their  camp  ;  no  profane  oath  wa's  ever  heard 
in  their  ranks ;  no  licentious  habit  was  in  anywise  permitted. 

A  Calvinistic  minister  was  attached  to  each  company.  As  the 
troops  moved,  they  sang  psalms ;  and  before  they  arrayed  themselves 
for  battle,  they  assembled  for  public  worship. 

Woe  to  the  city  that  fell  under  their  wrath !  Woe  to  the  army 
defeated  by  their  prowess  !  They  slew  from  principle  ;  and  to  have 
spared,  would  have  been,  in  their  opinion,  to  incur  the  guilt  and 
judgment  of  Saul,  for  sparing  Agag  the  Amalekite. 

H  The  Triumvirate  army  was  the  reverse  of  all  this :  licentious, 
roistering,  and  free ;  swearing,  tippling,  gambling,  and  debauching ; 
partly  from  a  spirit  of  contrariety,  and  partly  from  depravity. 

Equally  enthusiastic  and  savage,  but  from  a  different  motive. 
They  hated  the  Huguenots,  as  the  Pharisees  hated  the  Samaritans. 
They  despised  them  as  renegades ;  and  were  mad  against  them,  as 
Paul  against  the  Nazarenes. 

The  two  armies  were  prototypes  of  the  Puritans  and  Royalists,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Under  the  mask  of  religion,  they  tore  asunder 
every  family  and  social  tie,  devastated  the  nation,  and  exposed  its 
inhabitants  to  fire  and  sword. 

H  The  principal  events  of  the  First  Religious  War  were :  The 
siege  of  Rouen  [Roo-orig],  the  battle  of  Dreux  [Drew],  and  the  siege 
of  Orleans. 

At  the  Siege  of  Rouen  (1562),  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  king  of 
Navarre  and  brother  of  prince  Conde,  was  slain. 

In  the  Battle  of  Dreux  (1562),  marshal  St.  Andre,  one  of  the 
Triumvirs,  was  slain ;  but  the  Catholics  claimed  the  victory,  as  prince 
Conde,  chief  of  the  protestant  army,  was  taken  prisoner. 
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At  the  Siege  of  Orleans  (1563),  Fran9ois  due  de  Guise  was 
slain,  the  great  antagonist  of  the  queen-mother.  Only  one  of  the 
Triumvirate,  Anne  de  Moutmorency,  remained,  and  he  retired  from 
puhlic  life. 

Catherine,  being  now  without  a  rival,  hastened  to  make  peace  with 
the  Huguenots,  and  it  was  four  years  before  hostilities  were  again 
resumed. 

IF  The  terms  of  the  truce  were  these :  The  Protestants  were  to 
enjoy  full  liberty  of  conscience,  and  a  town  in  every  bailiwick  was  to 
be  assigned  to  them  for  the  convenience  of  public  worship  after  their 
own  form. 

The  remains  of  the  protestant  army  consented  to  march  under 
Montmorency  the  Constable,  to  drive  the  English  out  of  Havre 
[Harv'r]  ;  and  tbus,  the  very  persons  who  gave  the  city  to  Elizabeth, 
for  sympathising  in  their  cause,  now  drove  away  her  garrison,  and 
restored  the  city  to  the  crown  of  France. 

SECOND  RELIGIOUS  WAR  OF  FRANCE  (1567,  1568). 

The  Battle  of  St.  DeniS  [Dnee]  (1567),  where  Anne  de  Mont- 
morency lost  his  life,  is  the  only  event  of  note  in  the  Second  Religious 
War. 

The  Huguenots,  defeated  in  this  battle,  retired  to  Rochelle,  the 
great  rendezvous  of  the  party ;  and  thither  the  queen  of  Navarre  and 
all  the  leaders  of  the  faction  repaired,  to  deliberate  on  the  next  move. 

The  death  of  the  aged  constable  was  no  matter  of  grief  to  the 
royal  mother,  as  it  relieved  her  of  her  last  great  rival :  Marshal  St. 
Andre  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Dreux  [Drew],  the  due  de  Guise  at 
the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  now  Montmorency  was  dead  also. 

Catherine  hoped  in  future  to  rule  supreme  and  alone.  Accordingly, 
ehe  persuaded  the  young  king  not  to  appoint  another  Lord  Constable, 
but  to  give  the  command  of  the  army  to  his  brother  Henri  due  d' 
Anjou,  who  was  at  the  time  only  14  years  of  age. 

Anne  de  Montmorency  (1493—1567)  was  distinguished  in  the  reign  of  Francois 
I.  and  the  three  following  reigns.  After  being  marshal,  grand-master,  and  adminis- 
trator of  affairs,  he  was  created  Constable  of  France,  an  office  which  he  held  for 
40  years. 

He  was  a  man  of  lofty  stature,  cold,  stiff,  and  austere.  Keen  in  his  look,  brief  in 
speech,  eternally  grumbling,  never  seen  in  good  humour,  and  thinking  it  a  degradation 
to  indulge  in  a  smile.  With  talents  not  above  mediocrity,  he  inspired  the  first  Francois 
with  confidence  by  his  military  inflexibility  and  dictatorial  gravity.  Even  to  the  king 
he  was  brusque ;  to  others  he  was  actually  bearish. 

He  was  surnamed  the  Fabius  of  France,  from  the  way  he  conducted  the  expedition 
against  Charles  V.  of  Germany:  annoying  him  in  every  way,  alluring  him  from  place 
to  place,  and  never  coming  to  an  open  combat.  He  was  74  years  old  at  death,  and  in 
possession  of  all  his  faculties. 
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THIRD  RELIGIOUS  WAR  OF  FRANCE  (1569 — 1570). 

A  hollow  peace  was  patched  up  after  the  battle  of  St.  Denis  [San~ 
Dnee],  but  it  lasted  only  a  few  months,  and  war  broke  out  again  more 
fiercely  than  ever. 

Both  parties  were  mad  with  hatred,  and  both  gave  loose  to  the 
most  unbridled  cruelty. 

The  Huguenots  went  about  destroying  and  desecrating  churches, 
profaning  altars,  defacing  sacred  pictures,  and  committing  numberless 
other  atrocities.  One  of  their  leaders,  named  Briquemont  [Breek- 
mon],  more  savage  than  the  rest,  actually  wore  round  his  neck  a 
string  of  priests'  ears  by  way  of  necklace. 

The  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  returned  evil  for  evil  with  ample 
interest ;  and  we  dare  not  describe  the  frightful  acts  of  vengeance 
committed  by  their  favourite  leader,  Louis  de  Bourbon,  due  de 
Montpensier  [M6n-parri-se-a.] 

Battle  of  Jamac  (1569).  After  some  time  spent  in  this  savage 
sport,  the  two  factions  met  in  force  on  the  banks  of  the  Charente,  near 
Jarnac,  where  a  most  bloody  battle  was  fought.  The  Catholics  were  the 
victors,  and  the  prince  de  Conde,  the  great  Huguenot  leader, was  slain. 

He  was  wounded  in  the  arm  the  night  before  the  battle.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fight,  as  he  was  marshalling  his  forces,  his  leg  was 
broken  by  a  kick  from  a  vicious  horse.  Still  fought  he,  like  a  lion, 
game  to  the  last,  till  he  was  shot  from  behind  by  a  pistol ;  and 
scarcely  39  years  of  age,  he  fell  dead,  dying  a  hero's  death. 

At  the  prince's  death,  Henri  de  Bourbon  (afterwards  Henri  IV.) 
was  declared  leader  of  the  Huguenots ;  but,  on  account  of  his  youth, 
the  command  of  the  army  was  committed  to  the  venerable  Coligny 
[Co-leen-ye]. 

The  first  engagement  of  the  new  leader  was  at  Moncontour, 
where  he  was  utterly  defeated  by  the  king's  brother,  the  due  d'Anjou. 
After  which,  another  peace  was  conceded.  The  Huguenots  were 
granted  a  general  amnesty,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ; 
and,  by  way  of  surety,  four  large  cities  were  placed  in  their  hands. 
The  four  cities  were  Rochelle,  Montaubon,  Cognac,  and  La-Charite. 

PART  II.— THE  GREAT  SLAUGHTER  OF  THE  PROTESTANTS. 

The  Huguenot  leaders  entrapped  (1571,  1572).  Almos^ 
immediately  after  peace  was  concluded  for  the  third  time,  Charles 
IX.  married  Elisabeth  of  Austria ;  and  from  that  moment,  a  deep- 
laid  plot  was  devised  for  lulling  the  suspicion  of  the  Protestants,  and 
cutting  them  off  by  treachery. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  plot  the  more  effectively,  Catherine 
proposed  a  marriage  between  her  daughter  Marguerite  and  Henri  of 
Navarre,  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  Protestant  faction. 
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All  the  principal  Huguenots  were  invited  to  the  nuptials :  Jeanne 
D'Albret  [Dai-bray],  the  dowager  queen  of  Navarre  and  mother  of 
the  bridegroom ;  Henri  de  Conde,  son  of  the  famous  prince  de  Conde 
assassinated  at  the  battle  of  Jarnac ;  the  sire  de  Coligny,  lord  High 
Admiral  of  France ;  and  many  others. 

The  great  Catholic  leaders  were  also  present :  Henri  de  Guise ; 
his  brother  the  due  de  Mayenne  [My-yenn] ;  the  old  cardinal  de 
Lorraine,  his  uncle ;  and,  of  course,  the  two  princes  of  the  blood, 
Henri  due  d'Anjou,  and  Frangois  due  d'Alencon,  the  king's  brothers. 

Henri  de  Guise,  son  of  duke  Frangois,  was  the  most  popular 
young  nobleman  of  the  time.  He  was  only  21  years  old,  but  was 
the  favourite  leader  of  the  Catholic  faction. 

During  the  lifetime  of  the  great  duke  he  was  styled  the  prince  de 
Joinville  [JZjwoin-veel],  and  made  his  military  debut  at-  the  siege  of 
Orleans  under  his  father,  who  died  in  his  arms,  ascribing  his  death 
to  the  admiral  de  Coligny  [Co-leen-ye].* 

The  fiery  young  duke  took  a  solemn  oath,  on  the  battle-field,  to 
avenge  his  father's  "murder"  upon  the  admiral  and  all  his  family; 
and  to  persecute  with  relentless  zeal  the  whole  Huguenot  party. 

Such  were  the  discordant  elements  brought  together  on  this 
occasion.  Persons  who  hated  each  other  with  mortal  hatred,  but,  for 
the  nonce,  put  on  the  semblance  of  courtly  politeness  and  social 
friendship. 

11  Scarcely  had  Jeanne  d'Albret  [Dai-bray]  reached  the  Louvre, 
when  she  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  died.  It  was  generally  believed, 
that  she  had  been  poisoned  by  a  pair  of  gloves,  presented  to  her  by 
queen  Catherine.  Her  death,  however,  did  not  interrupt  the  wedding, 
which  was  duly  solemnized  on  the  18th  November,  1572. 

The  bridegroom,  now  king  of  Navarre  since  his  mother's  death, 
was  just  19  years  of  age.  His  eyes  were  sharp  and  penetrating,  his 
hair  black  and  cropped,  his  eye-brows  thick,  his  nose  aquiline,  and 
his  beard  beginning  to  sprout. 

The  bride  was  barely  20 ;  the  most  beautiful  and  best  educated 
woman  of  Europe.  Her  hair  was  black,  complexion  brilliant,  eyes 
shaded  with  long  dark  lashes,  mouth  small  and  rosy,  neck  and  figure 
extremely  graceful,  and  feet  tiny  as  a  child's.  She  could  read 
Greek  with  ease,  and  converse  fluently  in  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese. 

There  was  much  apparent  congruity  in  this  match  :  both  bride  and 
bridegroom  were  of  royal  birth,  about  the  same  age,  possessed  of 
noble  forms  and  mental  qualities  of  a  very  superior  order ;  yet  was 
the  alliance  productive  of  happiness  to  neither, 

*  Francois  due  de  Guise  was  killed  by  Poltrot  de  Mere,  but  affirmed,  in  his  dying 
moments,  that  Coligny  counselled  the  deed. 
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Both  felt  themselves  sacrificed  to  state  policy,  and  neither  loved 
the  other.  In  fact,  Marguerite  was  in  love  with  Henri  of  Guise,  a 
married  man ;  and  the  bridegroom  with  Madame  de  Sauve,  a  married 
woman  in  the  suite  of  the  queen-mother. 

IT  The  wedding  was  followed  by  several  fete  days,  during  which  the 
Catholics  showed  the  Huguenots  most  marked  attention ;  but,  as  the 
ceremonies  commenced  with  the  death  of  Jeanne  d'Albret  [Dai-bray], 
the  bridegroom's  mother,  it  was  brought  to  a  close  by  an  attempt  to 
assassinate  the  sire  de  Coligny  [Co-leen-ye]  : 

As  the  old  admiral  was  returning  from  the  Louvre  one  night  to  his 
hotel,  he  was  shot  at  by  a  man,  from  behind  a  grated  window.  The 
assassin  was  a  servant  of  duke  Henri's,  and  had  been  appointed  by 
his  master  to  way-lay  the  aged  Huguenot.  He  was  not  killed, 
though  he  was  severely  wounded.  The  shot  had  fractured  his  arm, 
and  blown  off  two  of  his  fingers. 

Catherine  de  Medicis  [Med'-e-ce]  and  the  king  expressed  great 
concern  at  this  outrage,  and  even  went  in  person  to  visit  the  wounded 
admiral  at  his  hotel.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  whole 
proceeding  was  only  a  part  of  the  plot  shortly  about  to  be  carried  into 
execution. 

Orders  were  immediately  issued  to  close  the  city  gates,  and  allow 
no  one,  without  a  pass,  to  leave  the  city.  This  was  done,  ostensibly, 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  assassin,  but,  in  reality,  to  prevent  the 
exit  of  the  Huguenots. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  most  minute  account  was  brought  to  the  king 
of  the  name  and  abode  of  every  Protestant  in  Paris.  Everything 
looked  suspicious,  and  hundreds  were  admitted  to  the  secret,  but  the 
Huguenots  were  without  suspicion.  For  two  more  days,  all  remained 
quiet ;  but  it  was  the  lull  before  the  storm. 

Jeanne  d'Albret  (1530 — 1572),  mother  of  Henri  IV.,  was  the  daughter  and  suc- 
cessor of  Henri  d'Albret  king  of  Navarre  and  Beam.  She  married  Antoine  de  Bourbon, 
due  de  Vendome,  and  remained  queen  for  ten  years  after  her  husband's  death.  Jeanne 
introduced  into  her  kingdom  the  reformed  religion,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  supporters 
of  the  Huguenot  party. 

Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  (24th  August  1572).    At 

midnight,  on  the  24th  of  August,  a  bell  in  the  tower  of  the  royal 
palace  gave  the  signal  for  a  general  massacre  of  all  the  Protestants  in 
the  city.  The  Swiss  guard,  the  city  militia,  and  all  others  officially 
employed  in  this  nefarious  slaughter,  were  distinguished  by  a  scarf 
on  their  left  arm,  and  a  white  cross  on  their  hat. 

At  the  first  stroke  of  the  bell,  Henri  de  Guise,  with  a  band  of 
assassins,  rushed  to  the  hotel  of  Coligny  [Co-leen-ye]-  He  was  not  in 
bed,  but  was  engaged  in  prayer.  "  Are  you  Coligny  ?"  asked  one  of 
the  duke's  German  servants.  "  Yes,"  replied  the  admiral,  "  but 
honour  these  grey  hairs,  young  man."  The  ruffian  made  no  reply, 
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but  plunged  his  sword  into  the  old  man's  body;  while  the  other 
assassins  coming  up  dispatched  him,  and  threw  his  carcase  into  the 
streets. 

The  head  of  the  venerable  reformer  was  lopped  off,  and  carried  aa 
a  trophy  to  the  queen-mother,  who  caused  it  to  be  embalmed,  and  sent 
as  a  present  to  the  sovereign  pontiff.  The  trunk,  after  being  dragged 
through  the  streets  by  the  frantic  mob,  was  suspended  to  a  gibbet  at 
Montfaucon  [Mdn-fo-k6'ng],  over  &  alow  fire. 

The  city  was  filled  with  assassins.  The  Huguenots  rushed  half- 
naked  into  the  streets,  and  perished  by  thousands.  The  young 
monarch,  stationed  at  an  open  window  in  the  Louvre,  "  amused 
himself"  by  firing  at  those  who  sought,  in  their  terror,  to  cross  the 
river.  The  butchery  was  horrible.  Women  and  infants,  the  sick 
and  the  infirm,  all  were  cut  down  without  mercy.  For  three  days 
and  three  nights  the  hunters  of  blood  ceased  not ;  and  no  fewer  than 
6000  persons  were  massacred  in  the  city  of  Paris  alone. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  provinces  were  summoned  to  a  similar 
butchery;  and  Meaux  [Mb],  Angers  [Arn-zjo],  Bourges  [Boor'zj]9 
Lyons,  Toulouse,  Orleans,  and  Rouen  [Roo-on'g],  gained  to  themselves 
an  unenviable  notoriety  by  the  zeal  with  which  they  obeyed  the 
summons. 

Other  governors,  however,  refused  to  publish  the  murderous  edict ; 
amongst  which  were  those  of  Bayonne,  Macon  [Mor-kori],  Bur- 
gundy, Provence  [Pro-varnce],  Dauphine  [Do-fe-nay],  and  Auvergne 
[0-vairri].  The  answer  of  the  Commandant  of  Bayonne  was  truly 
heroic:  "  Sire,"  wrote  he  to  the  king,  "your  majesty  has  in  this 
good  city  many  a  loyal  subject,  and  many  a  brave  soldier,  but  not 
one  executioner." 

The  number  that  perished  in  this  national  massacre  has  been 
estimated  at  50,000,  some  indeed  swell  the  number  to  80,000. 
Henri  of  Navarre  and  prince  Conde  escaped  only  by  consenting,  for 
the  nonce,  to  attend  mass  in  the  chapel  royal. 

Of  the  Protestant  leaders  who  perished,  the  chief  -were  the  venerable  Coligny,  his 
son-in-law  Teligny,  the  young  La  Rochefoucauld,  Caumont  de  la  Force,  do  Guerchy, 
Antoine  de  Clermont,  the"  Marquis  de  Renel,  Pardaillan,  and  the  captain  de  Piles. 

IF  The  day  after  that  called  St.  Bartholomew,  the  king  went  in 
state  to  Notre-dame  to  assist  in  a  Te  Deum  or  solemn  service  of 
thanksgiving.  All  the  bells  of  the  city  rang  joyous  peals ;  but  the 
massacre  was  going  on,  and  still  were  heard  the  shrieks  of  the 
dying,  or  roar  of  burning  houses. 

On  the  third  day,  with  an  immense  retinue  of  ladies  and  cavaliers  :u 
their  gayest  costumes,  Charles  went  to  Montfaucon  to  visit  the  gibbet, 
where  the  murdered  body  of  Coligny  [Co-leen-ye]  was  hanging. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  splendour  of  tfie  cortege ;  for  the  gaudy 
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dresses,  brought  into  fashion  by  Fra^ois  I.,  still  continued,  and  had 
not  yet  given  way  to  the  gloomy  stinted  robes  of  the  third  Henri. 

In  the  procession,  was  Henri  of  Navarre  and  his  beautiful  bride, 
the  king  and  his  mother  Catherine,  the  dukes  of  Anjou  and  Alencon, 
the  Guises,  and  a  vast  cavalcade  of  ladies,  pages,  esquires,  valets, 
and  common  people,  to  the  amount  of  10,000. 

From  the  gibbet  hung  a  half-burnt  blackened  mass,  bespattered 
with  blood  and  dirt.  The  trunk  was  suspended  by  the  heels,  and 
the  head  was  supplied  by  a  whisp  of  straw  twisted  into  a  knot. 
"  Fragrance,  sweeter  than  a  rose,  Rises  from  our  slaughtered  foes," 
cried  the  king,  in  silly  doggerel,  as  he  stood  before  the  gibbet ;  and 
all  the  courtiers  applauded  with  a  laugh.  He  passed  on ;  and  every 
follower,  as  he  went  by,  thought  it  a  compliment  to  the  king  to 
indulge  in  some  pleasantry,  or  to  offer  some  insult. 

11  The  next  proceeding  in  this  frightful  drama  was  for  the  king  to 
go  in  person  to  the  Paris  parlemcnt,  to  boast  in  a  set  speech  of  what 
he  had  done.  The  grave  magistrates  and  wise  councillors  heard 
him  to  the  end,  and  then  accorded  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his 
"  holy  zeal." 

In  Rome,  the  news  was  received  with  unbounded  enthusiasm. 
Gregory  XIII.  celebrated  the  event  with  bonfires.  A  state  procession 
went  to  the  church  of  St.  Louis  to  assist  in  a  grand  Te  Deum,  and  a 
year  of  jubilee  was  proclaimed,  because  "  God  had  put  it  into  the 
hearts  of  his  faithful  servants  to  purge  the  earth  of  heretics." 

FOURTH  RELIGIOUS  WAR  OP  FRANCE  (1573). 

Catherine  and  her-  son  looked  for  peace  and  tranquillity  as  the 
result  of  their  crime ;  but  when  were  peace  and  tranquillity  so  pur- 
chased ?  Civil  war  soon  broke  out  more  fiercely  than  ever.  A  host 
of  Catholics  embraced  the  reformed  religion ;  and  the  protestant 
army  was  recruited  by  sympathisers  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Rochelle  was  the  chief  rendezvous  of  the  Huguenots ;  and  Charles 
sent  his  brother  Henri  due  d' Anjou  to  besiege  it.  The  young  duke 
invested  it  for  six  months,  but,  after  losing  20,000  men,  was  obliged 
to  draw  off  his  troops. 

Other  cities  were  besieged  with  no  better  success ;  and,  at  length, 
a  fourth  peace  was  concluded  on  similar  conditions  to  the  other 
three. 

Death  Of  Charles  IX.  (1574).  The  health  of  the  king  had 
been  rapidly  declining  for  several  months.  He  was  extremely  restless. 
His  complexion  became  flushed,  his  eyes  fierce,  and  his  slumbers 
disturbed  by  dreams. 

Latterly,  he  had  complained  of  internal  heat  and  dreadful  colics. 
A  blood-stained  foam  rose  frequently  to  his  mouth,  and  a  bloody 
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Bweat  oozed  from  every  pore  of  his  body.  His  physicians  thought 
arsenic  had  been  given  him,  and  strong  suspicions  lighted  on  the 
queen-mother. 

During  his  last  night,  he  moaned  and  wept  without  ceasing.  "  Ah! 
nurse,  nurse,  nurse  J  What  blood !  What  murders  !  What  evil 
counsels  have  I  not  followed !"  were  his  last  words.  He  was  only 
24  years  old,  and  had  reigned  14. 

His  person,  character,  habits,  &c.    Charles  IX.  was 

tall  and  slim,  feeble  and  sickly.  His  eyes  were  glassy  and  without 
speculation  till  he  became  excited,  when  they  flashed  like  fire.  He 
wore  his  hair  long,  and  flowing  over  his  shoulders. 

In  disposition  he  was  indolent,  and  without  moral  courage.  His 
mother  could  sway  him  as  she  liked,  and  overcome  all  his  scruples 
without  difficulty. 

He  was  fond  of  poetry,  and  wished  to  be  considered  a  poet  himself. 
His  favourite  author  was  Ronsard. 

In  the  chase,  he  became  excited  almost  to  madness.  He  followed 
the  wild  boar  with  perfect  fury,  blowing  his  horn  till  his  eyes  were 
blood-shot,  and  encountering  the  greatest  danger  with  foolhardy 
recklessness. 

Like  his  father  and  brother  Henri,  he  was  passionately  fond  of 
dogs,  with  which  his  apartments  were  filled.  An  Italian  greyhound 
was  his  constant  companion;  and,  when  pressed  by  disagreeable 
suitors,  or  desirous  of  breaking  off  a  conference,  he  would  turn  to  his 
dogs  and  begin  patting  them,  or  whistling  a  hunting  tune ;  and  if 
this  hint  did  not  suffice,  he  would  petulantly  exclaim,  "  Do  you  not 
see  that  I  am  busy  ?" 

He  dressed  in  the  Venetian  style,  with  huge  rosettes  in  his  shoes, 
at  his  knees,  and  at  his  wrists ;  a  large  ruff  round  his  neck;  and  a 
plumed  hat. 


COSTUME    IN    THE    REIGN    OF    CHARLES    IX. 

(1)  Ladies  were,  in  this  reign,  especially  distinguished  for  their  doublets 
or  jerkins,  which  buttoned  up  to  the  breast,  and  looked  like  male  attire.     The 
stomacher  of  their  gowns  extremely  piqued  ;  the  skirts  full  and  sweeping  ;  the 
collar  or  ruff  enormously  large,  plaited,  and  standing  up  behind,  so  as  to 
conceal  the  whole  back  of  the  head. 

Marguerite,  at  her  wedding-fete,  wore  a  Turkish  turban,  with  a  veil  hanging 
down  her  back  to  the  ground.  The  skirt  of  her  gown  was  open,  and  displayed 
a  white  silk  petticoat.  The  sleeves  were  immensely  full  at  the  shoulders,  and 
fell  back  from  a  rosette  of  pearls,  leaving  the  arms  quite  bare.  Her  hair  was 
parted  over  her  forehead,  and  looped  in  bands. 

(2)  The  Gentlemen's  costume  was  less  rich,  but  more  elegant  than  in 
the  preceding  reigns.     The  coat  or  doublet  fitted  the  figure ;  the  waist  was 
very  long ;  the  skirts  descended  to  the  knees ;  the  sleeves  were  tight  to  the 
arms,  and  had  rosettes  at  the  cull's. 
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The  usual  colours  of  the  doublets,  were  white,  gray,  sky-blue,  crimson -puce, 
or  rich  tawny.  The  materials,  silk,  satin,  sarcenet,  taffeta,  or  extremely  fine 
cloth.  Pearl  and  gold  ornaments  were  introduced  in  great  profusion,  so  that 
a  gentleman's  doublet  in  many  cases  cost  £100  or  more. 

The  ruff  or  standing  collar,  similar  to  that  worn  by  James  I.  of  England, 
was  one  of  the  most  striking  parts  of  the  costume. 

The  hose  were-  separated  into  upper  and  nether,  or  in  other  words  into 
breeches  and  stockings.  "What  is  termed  Venetian  hose  were  the  most  fashion- 
able. They  reached  to  beneath  the  knee,  and  were  there  ornamented  with 
large  rosettes. 

The  material  usually  employed  for  this  garment  was  either  silk,  satin, 
damask,  or  velvet ;  and,  in  some  cases,  from  £50  to  £100  were  given  for  a 
single  pair. 

Gentlemen's  shirts  were  made  of  the  finest  lawn  or  cambric,  curiously 
stitched  and  embroidered  ;  and  cost  from  £8  to  £10  apiece. 

Spanish  cloaks  were  worn  over  the  doublets,  made  of  fine  cloth,  silk,  velvet, 
or  taffata,  of  a  scarlet,  yellow,  green,  tawny,  white,  or  black  colour. 

The  head-covering  was  a  cap  and  feather,  encircled  with  a  band  of  gold  or 
silver.  Beards  were  worn  thick  and  long.  Coligoj[Co-leen-ye]\iaed.  to  carry 
his  toothpick  in  his  beard,  a  custom,  not  peculiar  to  the  old  admiral. 

CELEBRITIES    IN    THE     REIGN    OF    CHARLES    IX. 

Michel  de  L'Hopital  (1505—1573),  the  Lord  Chancellor,  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent,  and  certainly  th«  most  virtuous  of  all  the  characters  of  the 
16th  century.  He  was  universally  esteemed  for  his  great  integrity;  and 
though  extremely  severe,  was  a  firm  advocate  of  toleration.  He  resisted,  like 
a  flint,  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  France  ;  and  retired  from  office, 
because  he  could  not  abet  the  king  and  queen-mother  in  their  nefarious 
measures  against  the  reformers.  The  wisest  laws  and  most  beneficial  ordi- 
nances of  France,  were  framed  by  this  exemplary  chancellor. 

Npstrodamus  (1503—1566),  the  astrologer,  was  first  brought  into  notice 
by  his  skill  in  arresting  the  progress  of  a  pestilential  disease,  which  ravaged 
Aix  and  Lyons.  Soon  afterwards,  he  published  his  Prophetical  Centuries,  which 
became  immensely  popular. 

Henri  IL  and  the  queen  loaded  him  with  favours,  and  seemed  to  place 
credence  in  his  predictions.  It  is  said,  that  he  foretold  the  death  of  the  king, 
a  prediction  which  raised  him  to  the  zenith  of  his  glory.  Charles  IX.  appointed 
him  physician  extraordinary,  and  went  in  person  to  invite  him  to  his  court. 
Nostrodamus  published  an  annual  Almanac,  very  similar  in  character  to  that 
of  "Francis  Moore;"  but  his  Recueil  of  Prophecies,  in  four-line  stanzas, 
extending  over  seven  centuries,  is  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known. 

Ramus  (1502 — 1572),  the  philosopher,  excited  great  attention  in  this 
reign  by  his  controversy  on  the  "proper  pronunciation  of  the  letter  Q  in  Latin." 

Charles  Dlimoulin  (1500 — 1566),  a  relative  of  Anne  Boleyn,  published  a 
first-rate  work,  entitled  Customs  of  Paris,  still  very  highly  esteemed. 

Philebert  Delorme  (1510—1577),  the  architect,  built  the  chateaux  of 
Meuden  and  Anet.  The  latter  is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  France.  He 
was  also  employed  upon  the  Tuileries. 

Brusquet  (1512 — 1562)  succeeded  Triboulet  as  buff  on  de  court,  and  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  celebrated  brothers  of  the  motley  that  France 
ever  produced.  He  held  the  office  of  court  jester  to  three  kings,  Henri  II., 
Frangois  II.,  and  Charles  IX.  He  was  also  post-master-general;  and  his 
impositions  were  so  great,  that  he  acquired  considerable  wealth. 
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Brusquet  was  an  especial  favourite  with  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  who  kept  his 
brilliant  court  in  the  Hotel  de  Cluny  of  Paris.  The  proud  churchman  greatly 
loved  his  "literary  soiree;"  and  assembled  round  him  philosophers,  poets, 
historians,  minstrels,  wits,  and  pretty  women  with  or  without  wit,  virtue,  or 
worth.  The  coarse  jokes  of  Brusquet  gave  no  offence  to  this  medley.  It  was 
a  time  when  gross  and  even  practical  jokes  were  relished. 

Celebrated  as  Brusquet  was  for  his  wit,  he  is  still  more  noted  for  his  collision 
with  Peter  Strozzi,  a  near  kinsman  of  the  queen.  These  two  persons  were 
eternally  playing  practical  jokes  upon  each  other,  and  boasting  of  the  way  in 
which  one  had  befooled  the  other.  At  length,  the  matter  became  serious  :  The 
fool  accused  Strozzi  of  "  treasonable  intentions  against  holy  catholic  church," 
Strozzi,  in  revenge,  accused  the  fool  of  entertaining  Calvinistic  views.  Brusquet 
[SrHs-kay]  was  obliged  to  flee,  and  found  a  home  with  some  Huguenots,  but 
the  change  so  preyed  upon  his  spirits,  that  he  sickened  and  died. 

Brantome  says,  that  Brusquet  never  had  his  equal  in  repartee,  gesture,  fun,  and  originality. 
That  he  enchanted  every  one,  and  kept  the  table  in  a  continual  roar. 

One  day,  the  fool  was  present  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  count  of  Benevento,  when  a  golden 
goblet,  the  lid  of  which  was  set  with  gems,  was  brought  to  table.  The  good-natured  noble- 
man made  the  court  buffoon  a  present  of  the  goblet,  but  kept  back  the  jewelled  lid.  Presently, 
Brusquet  was  seen  wrapping  up  his  gift  in  several  cloths  with  the  greatest  care,  and  being 
asked  what  he  was  about,  replied,  "  1  am  wrapping  up  my  friend  warm,  for  fear  he  should 
take  cold,  as  the  gentleman  has  taken  away  his  cap."  The  count  could  not  resist  the  sally, 
and  made  the  fool  a  present  of  the  lid  also. 

When  a  discussion  was  held  respecting  Calais,  and  who  should  be  sent  to  take  it,  Brusquet 
said,  he  would  recommend  Brulart,  one  of  the  judges  of  Paris,  notorious  for  receiving  bribes. 
Being  asked  Why  ?  the  jester  replied,  "  Because  he  takes  everything." 

At  a  banquet  given  to  Don  Felipe  II.  of  Spain  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  Brusquet  exhibited  one 
of  his  most  famous  tricks  :  At  the  close  of  dinner,  he  leaped  upon  the  table,  laid  himself  flat, 
rolled  himself  up  in  the  table-cloth  with  all  the  plates,  spoons,  knives  and  forks,  goblets, 
fruit,  and  soon;  and  having  thus  "  cleared  the  table,"  let  himself  down  at  the  other  end. 
The  weight  of  plate  was  so  great  that  Brusquet  could  hardly  stand,  but  Felipe  in  ecstasy  at 
the  trick,  begged  that  the  clever  fool  might  be  allowed  to  keep  the  cloth  and  all  its  contents. 


HENRI    III.        LE     MIGNON. 

REIGNED  15  TEARS.    FROM  1574  TO  1589.     Contemporary  wit h  Elizabeth. 

Kingdom.    France  and  Poland. 

Hurried  Louise  de  Vaudemont.    No  issue. 

Rrsidences.    The  Louvre,  the  chateau  de  Vincennes,  &c. 

Chief  Nobles.    The  Guises,  Joyeuse,  Montmorency,  Epernon,  and  Nemourg. 

History  of  the  rei'gn.    "  Vie  de  Henry  III.,"  by  Varillas. 

INTRODUCTION. 

When  Henri  III.  came  to  the  throne,  France  was  divided  into  three  principal 
parties  :  The  protestants,  the  politics,  and  the  catholics. 

The  protestants  recognized  as  their  leaders  the  young  prince  de  Conde  and 
Henri  King  of  Navarre.  A  vast  number  of  mounted  Germans,  called  reiters, 
were  attached  to  this  party,  and  over-ran  France,  in  companies  varying  from 
50  to  three  times  that  number. 

The  politic  party  were  the  moderates,  who  sought  to  reconcile  the  protestants 
and  catholics.  They  were  the  low  church  party,  and  acknowledged  as  their 
chief  the  king's  brother,  the  due  d'Alen£on  [Dal-arn'-so'ng]. 

The  high  catholic  faction  was  headed  by  the  famous  duke  Henri  of  Guise, 
the  most  popular  man  of  the  day,  who  was  supported  by  the  all-powerful 
Felipe  of  Spain.  To  this  faction  were  attached  all  the  ecclesiastics,  most  of  the 
young  nobility,  and  a  large  number  of  the  titled  dames. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  a  finer  person  for  a  popular  leader  than 
the  young  duke.  He  was  6  feet  3  inches  high,  and  proportionably  stout. 
His  chest  was  broad  and  deep ;  his  limbs  muscular  and  long ;  his  head  small ; 
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his  forehead  broad  and  high  ;  his  eyes  large  and  brilliant ;  Ids  eyebrows  well 
defined  ;  and  his  nose  of  the  Roman  type. 

He  wore  his  moustaches  long,  and  his  beard  pointed  like  that  of  our  own 
king  Charles  I.  He  dressed  with  great  simplicity  and  in  admirable  taste. 

His  manners  were  dignified ;  his  liberality  princely ;  his  knowledg«y  of 
character  extraordinary ;  and,  probably,  there  never  existed  a  man,  more  grace- 
ful and  noble  in  bearing,  more  courteous  and  aristocratic,  more  winning  and 
commanding. 


Henri  III.,  third  son  of  Henri  II.,  was  23  years  old  when 
brother  died,  and  had  been  elected  king  of  Poland  only  the  ye 
preceding. 

As  due  d'Anjou  he  had  won  golden  opinions  by  his  victories  over 
the  Huguenots  at  the  battles  of  Jarnac  and  Moncontour ;  but  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  he  was  so  spoiled  by  favourites,  that  lie  lost  the 
respect  of  everyone. 

He  took  little  or  no  part  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  which  he 
abandoned  to  his  mother ;  while  he  allowed  his  minions  to  monopo- 
lize all  the  honours  and  offices  of  the  crown. 

Indolent,  vain,  and  self-indulgent,  he  spent  his  time  in  debauchery 
and  folly :  combing  his  lap-dogs,  fondling  his  monkeys  or  parrots, 
stringing  death's  heads,  cutting  out  illuminated  pictures,  and  playing 
with  his  ivory  cup  and  ball. 

Vain  of  his  person,  he  used  to  plaster  bis  cheeks  with  white,  and 
raddle  them  with  red ;  to  sleep  in  perfumed  and  unctious  gloves ; 
to  dye  bis  beard  and  hair ;  and  to  stain  bis  lips,  ears,  and  eyes. 

He  was  extremely  superstitious ;  bad  all  the  fears  and  weaknesses 
of  a  child ;  was  afraid  of  apparitions ;  dreaded  to  be  left  alone  ;  and 
required  some-one  to  lull  him  to  sleep  with  idle  gossip  and  chit-chat. 

No  one  could  place  the  slightest  reliance  on  his  word.  He  would 
pretend  the  greatness  kindness,  while  meditating  assassination ;  betray 
confidence  to  the  first  visitor ;  and  palter  witb  the  secret  enemies  of 
those,  whose  counsel  he  apparently  accepted. 

This  man-milliner,  "weaker  than  woman  and  worse  than  harlot," 
whose  delight  was  to  invent  new  fashions  in  dress,  was  called  in 
contempt  le  Mignon  (the  fribble) ;  and  well  deserved  tbe  degrading 
designation. 

Strange,  that  this  weak  effeminate  fop,  smeared  with  cosmetics  and 
perfumes,  should  yet  have  been  truly  brave  in  the  face  of  real  danger ! 
That  so  indolent  and  spiritless  a  creature,  who  could  find  amusement 
in  cutting  out  paper,  dallying  with  pet  dogs,  training  parrots  to 
chatter,  and  monkeys  to  play  tricks,  sbould  yet  have  possessed  a 
mind  of  more  than  ordinary  capacity !  That  so  selfish  and  exacting 
a  tyrant,  who  looked  for  friendship  in  return  for  civility,  for  love  in 
return  for  courtesy,  for  devotedness  in  return  for  familiarity,  should 
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have  secured  the  affection  of  so  nohle  and  disinterested  a  friend  as 
the  due  Anne  de  Joyeuse  [Zjwoy-euze] ! 

The  following  extract  gives  a  lively  and  truthful  picture  of  the  royal  taste.    It  is  a 

description  of  the  king' s  private  rooms  in  the  chateau  of  Vincennes. 
"Innumerable  parrots,  macaws,  and  cockatoos,  were  ranged  on  perches  and  in  cages 
along  the  sides  of  a  large  apartment,  with  intervals  of  monkeys  and  apes,  rattling  their 
chains,  springing  forward  at  every  object  near  them,  mouthing,  chattering,  and  writhing 
themselves  into  fantastic  forms.  Six  or  seven  small  beautiful  dogs  of  a  peculiar  breed 
were  running  about  on  the  floor,  snarling  at  one  another,  barking  at  the  stranger,  or 
teazing  the  other  dumb  animals  in  the  same  room  with  themselves.  Baskets  filled  with 
litters  of  puppies  were  in  every  corner  of  the  room ;  and  several  men  and  women  were 
engaged  in  tending  the  winged  and  quadruped  favourites  of  the  king.  Not  only  were 
the  regular  attendants  present,  but  as  one  of  the  known  ways  to  the  king's  regard,  a 
great  number  of  other  persons  were  there,  busily  engaged  in  tending  the  monkeys,  parrots, 
and  dogs.  Amongst  the  rest,  there  were  no  less  than  five  dwarfs,  four  others  being  in 
actual  attendance  upon  the  king.  None  were  above  three  feet  and  a  half  in  height, 
some  were  deformed  and  distorted  in  a  most  fearful  manner;  but  one  there  was 
most  perfectly  and  beautifully  formed,  who  seemed  to  hold  the  others  in  contempt. 
The  voices  of  almost  all  of  them  were  cracked  and  screaming ;  and  the  sounds  of  their 
tongues,  mingled  with  the  yelping  of  the  dogs,  the  chattering  of  the  monkeys,  and  the 
various  words  repeated  in  different  languages  by  the  loquacious  birds  along  the  wall, 
made  quite  a  Babel  of  sounds." — Henry  of  Guise. 

His  favourites.  The  first  favourite  of  the  royal  Minion  was 
Schomherg.  Then  Quelus  and  Maurignon,  [Mo-reeri-yon'g]  hoth  of 
whom  were  killed  by  duke  Henri  of  Guise  in  duels.  Next  St.  Megrin, 
who  was  assassinated  by  the  due  de  Mayenne  [My-yenri],  And 
lastly,  the  due  d'Epernon,  with  the  two  brothers  Anne  and  Henri 
de  Joyeuse. 

The  due  d'Epernon  was  a  mere  place-hunter.  His  name  was 
Jean  Nogaret.  He  was  successively  created  baron,  duke,  and  a  peer  of 
France.  He  was  lord  high  admiral,. colonel-general  of  the  line,  and 
governor  of  half  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom. 

Far  less  mercenary  and  covetous,  Anne  de  Joyeuse  was,  neverthe- 
less, made  a  duke,  peer  of  France,  admiral,  first  gentleman  of  the 
bed-chamber,  and  governor  of  Normandy ;  but  he  really  loved  the 
king,  and  was  sincerely  loved  by  him  in  return.  Henri  could  deny 
him  nothing;  could  be  led  by  him  as  easily  as  one  of  his  own 
spaniels ;  and  was  always  whimpering  when  he  was  absent ;  so  that 
the  people  used  to  say  there  were  three  sovereigns :  Henri  III.  the 
nominal  king,  Anne  de  Joyeuse  [Zjwoy-euze]  the  king's  king,  and 
Henri  de  Guise  [Geaze]  the  people's  king. 

FIFTH  RELIGIOUS  WAR  OF  FRANCE  (1575,  1576). 

The  protestants  saw  with  horror  one  of  the  chief  agents  of  the 
Bartholomew  massacre  promoted  to  the  throne ;  and  his  ambitious 
brother  the  due  d'Ale^on  made  overtures  to  them,  under  the  hope  of 
supplanting  him. 

Accordingly,  the  protestant  and  politic  parties  coalesced,  with  the 
young  prince  de  Conde  and  Henri  of  Navarre  at  their  head.  On  the 
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other  hand,  the  catholics,  with  Henri  of  Guise  as  their  leader,  joined 
the  royal  troops ;  and  constant  skirmishes  took  place  hetween  them. 

In  one,  which  occurred  at  Dormans,  in  the  department  of  the 
Marne,  the  due  de  Guise  received  a  fearful  sword-cut,  which  left  a 
scar  upon  his  face,  from  which  he  was  surnamed  Balafre  (scarred). 

Henri  III.,  jealous  of  the  growing  popularity  of  Guise  [Geaze], 
and  fearful  of  the  power  which  the  command  of  the  royal  troops 
threw  into  his  hands,  requested  Catherine  to  negociate  a  peace. 

The  queen-mother  instantly  repaired  to  the  camp  of  the  confeder- 
ates, and  held  a  private  interview  with  her  son.  The  result  of  which 
was  a  peace,  called  in  history  lapaix  de  Monsieur.*  It  was  signed  at 
Loches  (Loash],  in  Touraine. 

By  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  the  appanage  of  Alengon  was  tripled ; 
and  from  the  province  of  Anjou,  which  formed  a  part,  the  duke  wag 
henceforth  styled  the  due  d'Anjou  [Darn-zjoo],  a  title  home  by  his 
elder  brother  up  to  the  time  of  his  coronation. 

The  protestants  were  promised  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  except  Paris ;  were  made  eligible  to  all 
honours  and  offices  of  the  state ;  and  were  assured  that  a  States- 
General  should  be  convened  at  Blois  [Blwor]  with  the  least  possible 
delay. 

The  Holy  League  (1576).  The  high  catholic  party  took  um- 
brage at  this  treaty,  and  duke  Henri  of  Guise  induced  them  to 
leave  the  royalists,  and  form  themselves  into  a  Holy  League  for  the 
defence  of  the  "Holy  Catholic  Church,"  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  reformers. 

The  league  proposed  to  itself  three  objects :  To  exterminate  the 
Calvinists,  shut  up  the  king  in  a  monastery,  and  crown  the  duke  of 
Guise  [Geaze]. 

Paris  was  made  the  centre  of  operations,  but  subsidiary  committees 
were  formed  in  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  pope  gave  it 
his  sanction ;  but  its  true  strength  lay  in  Felipe  II.  of  Spain,  who 
supported  it  both  with  money  and  men. 

SIXTH  RELIGIOUS  WAR  OF  FRANCE  (1577). 

The  States-General  convened  at  Blois  [Blwor],  under  the  influence 
of  the  League,  revoked  the  treaty  of  Loches  [Loash],  and  civil  war 
broke  out  for  the  sixth  time. 

The  protestants  were  overmastered ;  and  the  king,  who  thought 
they  formed  a  wholesome  check  upon  the  Guises,  by  no  means  wishing 

*  Monsieur,  without  a  proper  name  after  it,  was  the  designation  given  to  the  king's 
brother  in  the  ancient  regime.  If  the  king  had  more  than  one  brother,  the  eldest  only  -was 
monsieur.  The  last  two  princes  so  called  were  the  comte  de  Provence  (Louis  X  VIII. \ 
in  the  reign  of  his  brother  Louis  XYI. ;  and  the  comte  d'Artois  (Charles  /X),  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  iYin. 
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to  extirpate  them,  concluded  with  them  another  peace,  called  the 
Treaty  of  Poitiers  ;  by  which  they  were  again  allowed  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  and  the  right  of  election  to  all  offices  and  honours  in 
the  state.  Places  of  safety  were,  furthermore,  assigned  them,  and 
separate  judges  in  the  different  parlements. 

The  king  now  abandoned  himself  to  a  life  of  debauchery  almost 
unparalleled ;  and  a  mad  vertigo  took  possession  of  the  court,  which 
seemed  occupied  solely  with  frivolity,  prostitution,  duels,  and  murder. 

All  bounties  and  dignities  were  lavished  upon  the  king's  favourites  ; 
murder  went  unpunished  ;  the  king's  clemency  was  to  be  bought  for 
money,  or  extorted  by  fear ;  the  Huguenots  only  were  punished  for 
offences.  Licentiousness  had  no  bounds ;  decency  was  outraged  with 
unblushing  effrontery ;  and  the  king,  dressed  as  a  courtesan,  presided 
at  the  infamous  festivals  of  his  queen-mother. 

SEVENTH  RELIGIOUS  WAB  OF  FRANCE  (1577,  1578). 

Under  one  frivolous  pretext  or  another,  war  soon  broke  out  afresh 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  king,  under  hope  of  provoking  Henri  of  Navarre  into  a 
domestic  broil,  wrote  to  him  a  private  letter,  accusing  Marguerite  his 
wife  of  infidelity. 

His  object  was  two-fold :  first  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  Bearnais 
from  the  religious  wars  to  his  own  domestic  affairs ;  and  then  to 
foment  a  quarrel  with  him  for  ill-treating  his  sister. 

The  Bearnais  took  no  notice  of  the  king's  letter,  but  immediately 
laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Cahors  in  Guyenne,  which  had  been  promised 
him  as  a  part  of  his  wife's  dowry,  but  had  hitherto  been  withheld. 

Having  carried  the  town  with  a  coup-de-main,  he  established  there  a 
strong  protestant  garrison. 

This  so  terrified  the  French  king  that  he  concluded  another  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  Huguenots,  greatly  to  their  advantage. 

This  war  is  called  The  War  of  the  Lovers,  because  it  was  provoked 
by  some  scandalous  intrigues  of  gallantry. 

One  of  the  most  important  objects  which  it  accomplished  was,  to 
detach  again  the  due  d'Anjou  from  the  royal  party,  and  ally  him  to 
that  of  the  reformers. 

The  duke  wanted  to  make  himself  master  of  Belgium,  and  Henri 
of  Navarre  promised  to  aid  him.  He  had  also  proposed  himself  in 
marriage  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  favour  the 
protestant  faction. 

How  his  offer  would  have  terminated,  had  he  lived,  it  is  not  possible 
to  predict ;  but  while  it  was  still  under  consideration,  the  despotic 
duke  was  driven  out  of  Flanders ;  retired  to  his  private  residence 
near  Paris ;  and  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 
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Franqois  due  d'Alen<jon,  fourth  son  of  Henry  II.,  tried  every  artifice  to  gain  a 
throne;  intriguing  first  for  the  petty  kingdom  of  Navarre,  then  for  the  throne  of 
France,  and  then  for  England.  He  was,  at"  last,  invited  to  become  prince  of  Flanders, 
when  that  country  was  threatened  by  the  Spaniards.  As  soon  as  this  appointment  was 
made,  Spain  summoned  the  Guises  to  their  aid,  and  Henri  de  Guise  sent  Salcede,  a 
Spaniard,  to  assassinate  him;  but  the  project  failed,  and  Salcede  \_Sal-sade\  was  tora 
to  pieces  by  four  wild  horses. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Flemings  were  very  slow  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of 
the  duke ;  and  Francois,  chafing  with  impatience,  laid  siege  to  Antwerp.  He  was 
assisted  by  his  royal  brother,  who  sent  to  his  aid  a  squadron  under  the  command  of 
Joyeuse ;  but  the  people  of  Antwerp  burnt  up  the  fleet,  and  utterly  annihilated  the 
besiegers,  by  opening  the  dykes,  and  laying  the  whole  country  under  water.  Upon  the 
flight  of  the  duke,  the  Spaniards  environed  the  city;  reduced  it  to  obedience;  and 
removed  the  principal  inhabitants  to  Amsterdam. 

The  Council  of  Sixteen  (1584).  The  due  d'Anjou  being 
dead,  and  the  reigning  sovereign  childless,  the  catholics  began  to 
speculate  upon  a  successor  at  the  demise  of  the  king.  The  nearest 
heir  was  Henri  of  Navarre,  but  he  was  a  heretic.  The  next  was  his 
uncle,  the  old  Cardinal  de  Bourbon. 

Guise  favoured  the  claim  of  the  cardinal,  who  was  accordingly 
recognized  by  his  party  as  heir  to  the  throne.  An  association  was 
formed  in  the  bosom  of  the  league  to  carry  out  this  recognition.  It 
was  called  the  Council  of  Sixteen,  because  it  consisted  of  16  members, 
each  of  whom  had  control  over  a  sixteenth  part  of  the  capital.  None 
of  the  Guises  [Geazez]  were  amongst  the  number,  but  there  was  an 
understanding  between  them,  and  all  Paris  was,  in  reality,  under  the 
duke's  thumb. 

Assassination  of  Henri  of  Guise  (1588).    Henri  of  Guise 

became  daily  more  and  more  popular,  as  the  king,  by  his  indecent 
conduct,  voluptuous  frivolity,  disregard  of  truth,  and  lavish  gifts 
upon  his  favourites,  became  more  and  more  contemptible. 

The  Parisians  could  not  help  comparing  their  idolized  duke,  the 
most  puissant,  manly,  chivalrous  man  of  Europe,  with  the  paltry 
minion  placed  upon  the  throne. 

At  length,  the  jealousy  of  the  king  was  effectually  aroused.  He 
became  alarmed  at  the  duke's  popularity,  and  foolishly  forbade  him 
to  set  foot  within  the  capital. 

The  duke  demanded  the  reason  of  this  prohibition ;  and  went  to 
Paris  under  colour  of  clearing  himself,  and  rebutting  any  charges 
which  might  be  preferred  against  him.  He  was  received  by  the 
people  with  acclammations  ;  and  welcomed  with  apparent  cordiality  by 
Catherine,  who  undertook  to  mediate  between  him  and  her  royal  son. 

Henri  III.  consented  to  receive  him,  and  reproved  him  sharply  for 
forcing  himself  into  the  city.  The  duke  replied  with  all  apparent 
submission;  and  was  suffered  to  leave  the  presence-chamber  un- 
harmed. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  sent  for  his  Swiss-guards,  about  800 
in  number,  who  were  introduced  secretly  into  the  city  at  midnight. 
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The  sight  of  these  mercenaries,  parading  the  street  next  morning, 
rendered  the  people  furious :  The  pavement  was  torn  up  ;  immense 
chains  were  drawn  across  the  streets ;  and  barricades*  were  formed  of 
barrels  filled  with  sand  and  stones,  behind  which  the  citizens  lay 
in  ambush,  armed  with  arquebuses,  pistols,  swords,  daggers,  and 
pikes. 

The  bottom  windows  of  all  the  houses  in  the  city  were  closed  ;  but 
at  every  other  window  stood  some-one  with  musketoon,  arquebus,  or 
paving  stones,  to  aim  at  the  royal  guards  as  they  passed  by. 

The  Swiss,  blocked  in  on  all  sides,  were  shot  down  without  the 
power  of  resistance  or  self-defence  ;  and  would  have  been  wholly 
exterminated,  if  the  duke  himself  had  not  interfered  to  prevent  the 
massacre. 

Mounted  on  his  charger,  with  his  riding-whip  in  his  hand,  he 
issued  from  his  hotel.  The  crowd  received  him  with  frantic  enthu- 
siasm, for  the  "  people  were  mad  after  him."  Penetrating  to  the 
places  where  the  unfortunate  guards  were  posted,  he  stopped  the 
firing ;  put  an  end  to  the  riot ;  and  suffered  the  guards  to  leave  the 
city  without  further  molestation. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  foolish  king  fled  to  Chartres  [Shart'r], 
leaving  his  rival  master  of  Paris. 

Some  days  now  elapsed,  during  which  the  queen-mother  acted  aa 
mediator,  and  again  patched  up  an  apparent  reconciliation  between 
the  king  and  the  duke. 

Epernon,  the  obnoxious  favourite,  was  stripped  of  his  honours  and 
banished ;  Guise  was  created  generalissimo  of  the  royal  forces,  grand- 
master of  the  household,  and  lieutenant-general  of  France  ;  and  the 
States-general  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Blois  [Blwor],  to  deliberate 
on  the  grievances  of  the  nation. 

All  variance  seemed  to  be  adjusted.  The  king  received  the  duke 
with  every  indication  of  friendship ;  and  even  swore  at  the  altar  to 
love  him,  honour  him,  and  protect  him. 

Seven  months  passed  by  from  the  famous  day  of  the  barricades; 
the  king's  jealousy  revived  ;  and  he  resolved,  at  length,  to  cut  off  his 
rival  by  private  assassination. 

The  duke  received  several  warnings  of  this  intention,  but  positively 
refused  to  withdraw  from  the  threatened  danger,  under  the  full  con- 
viction that  the  king  would  not  dare  to  molest  him. 

On  the  28rd  of  December,  a  council  was  summoned  to  the  banquet- 
hall  of  the  castle  at  break  of  day;  and  the  king  requested  the 
duke  to  be  present,  as  "  affairs  of  great  moment  were  about  to  be 
brought  forward." 

*  The  French  for  barrels  is  barriquest  and  from  these  "  barriques,"  filled  with  sand, 
the  term  "barricade"  is  derived. 
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Between  the  banquet-hall  and  a  small  side-room  used  by  the  king 
as  his  private  chamber,  was  a  long  corridor,  where  the  king  posted 
nine  of  his  45  guardsmen,  armed  with  daggers. 

The  duke  entered  the  council-room,  and  was  told  that  the  king 
wished  to  speak  with  him  in  his  private  closet,  before  the  business  of 
the  day  began.  Lifting  up  the  arras,  he  entered  the  corridor  to  obey 
the  summons,  when  the  assassins  fell  upon  him  and  murdered  him. 

The  treacherous  monarch  heard  him  fall,  and,  rushing  from  his 
closet,  set  his  foot  upon  the  bleeding  neck  of  his  rival,  exclaiming 
as  he  did  so,  "  Venomous  beast,  thou  shalt  no  more  spit  forth  thy 
pernicious  poison !" 

The  cardinal  de  Guise,  who  had  just  entered  the  banquet-hall, 
hearing  his  brother  cry  for  help,  ran  into  the  corridor,  but  was 
instantly  arrested  ;  and  next  morning,  was  found  dead  in  the  tower  of 
Moulins  [Moo-lah'n]. 

Twelve  days  afterwards  died  Catherine,  the  queen-mother.  She 
bad  reigned  for  30  years  in  the  name  of  her  sons,  and  had  committed 
many  a  dark  deed ;  but  the  murder  of  the  duke  was  contrived  and 
executed,  not  only  without  her  instigation,  but  contrary  to  her 
express  approval. 

Catherine  de  Medicis  (1519—1589),  daughter  of  Lorenzo  duke  of  Urblno,  was 
brought  up  in  the  school  of  Machiavelli  and  Borgia,  by  whom  she  had  been  taught 
to  dissemble  and  intrigue.  At  the  age  of  14,  she  was  married  to  Henri  II.  of  France, 
and  found  herself  so  friendless  and  neglected,  that  her  spirit  was  cowed,  and  all  persons 
pitied  her. 

With  the  accession  of  her  sons,  her  ambition  developed  itself;  and  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  IX.  and  Henri  III.  the  government  fell  entirely  into  her  hands. 

She  was  a  most  unprincipled  woman,  and  has  been  suspected  of  poisoning  Jeanne 
d'Albret  queen  of  Navarre,  Charles  IX.  and  Francois  due  d'Alen^on  her  own  sons,  the 
princess  de  Conde,  and  several  other  persons.  Be  this  suspicion  as  it  may,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  she  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  Spain  to  extirpate  the  Protestants, 
and  subsequently  plotted  with  the  Guises  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day. 

Catherine  de  Medicis  was  tali  and  stately,  fat  and  extremely  fair.  Her  eyebrows 
•were  large ;  eyes  keen  and  fiery ;  carriage  dignified ;  bearing  cold  and  haughty.  She 
was  extremely  vain  of  her  hands,  arms,  and  feet ;  and  was  the  first  person  in  France  to 
wear  tight  silk  stockings.  She  introduced  dancing  into  Paris,  and  set  the  fashion  of 
wearing  very  short  dresses,  ostensibly  to  shew  the  steps,  but,  in  reality,  to  display  her 
ankles  and  stockings. 

Besides  dancing,  she  introduced  side-saddles,  being  passionately  fond  of  horse-exercise, 
especially  hunting.  Hitherto,  ladies  had  been  accustomed  to  ride  on  a  pad,  with  a 
board  suspended  to  it  on  which  their  feet  rested. 

One  of  her  credulities  was  a  belief  in  magic  and  astrology.  She  always  wore  a  charm, 
made  of  an  infant's  cawl ;  and  sent  to  Italy  for  Euggiere  [Ru-ffe-a-re],  the  astrologer, 
Whom  she  consulted  on  every  question  of  interest. 

After  the  death  of  her  royal  husband,  queen  Catherine  always  wore  mourning.  Her 
usual  dress  was  a  black  velvet  gown,  fitting  tightly  round  the  shoulders  and  waist,  but 
flowing  away  in  ample  folds  behind.  Her  hair  was  entirely  covered  with  black  silk  and 
lace.  Her  constant  companion  was  a  little  lap-dog  called  Phoebe,  given  her  by  her 
son-in-law  Henri  of  Navarre. 

Catherine  de  Medicis  inherited  all  the  fine  taste  of  her  grandfather,  and  greatly 
encouraged  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  The  palace  of  the  Tuileries  and  royal 
chateau  of  Monceau  [Mon-so]  were  built  under  her  direction.  Her  extravagance, 
however,  exhausted  the  public  coffers ;  her  unprincipled  polity  nearly  subverted  thi 
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monarchy ;  her  scandalous  court  sadly  demoralized  society ;  and  many  a  man,  whose 
influence  she  feared,  >vas  allured  by  her  beautiful  attendants  into  a  life  of  debauchery 
and  idleness. 

Assassination  of  Henri  III.  (1589).  No  sooner  was  the 
death  of  Guise  known  in  Paris,  than  the  whole  city  was  in  a  tumult. 
Every  shop  was  closed  ;  every  church  hung  with  black.  The  doctors 
of  the  Sorbonne  pronounce  the  king  dethroned ;  and  the  management 
of  affairs  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  due  de  Mayenne  [My-yenri] 
the  late  chiefs  brother. 

In  due  time,  came  a  bull  from  Eome  excommunicating  the  assassin ; 
and  any  one,  who  showed  sympathy  or  allegiance  to  the  hateful 
monarch,  was  arrested  and  hurried  to  the  Bastille. 

In  this  extremity,  but  one  resource  remained  open  to  him,  the  king 
of  Navarre,  whom  he  had  recently  disinherited.  Him  he  sent  for ; 
and  the  two  kinsmen  held  an  interview  at  Plessis-les-Tours,  in  which 
they  agreed  to  march  upon  Paris,  and  bring  it  to  submission. 

They  pitched  their  tents  at  St.  Cloud  [San-Cloo] ;  and,  while 
lying  there,  a  monk  named  Jacques  Clement  craved  admission  to 
his  Majesty  of  France  on  business  of  great  moment.  He  was  imme- 
diately conducted  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  and  presented  a 
letter ;  but,  while  Henri  was  reading  it,  stabbed  him  in  the  stomach 
with  a  knife. 

The  king  wrenched  the  knife  from  the  wound ;  struck  the  assassin 
with  it  in  the  face ;  called  for  help ;  and  the  guards  rushing  in 
dispatched  the  murderer  on  the  spot. 

The  wound  did  not  appear  fatal  at  first;  but,  in  a  few  hours, 
dangerous  symptoms  manifested  themselves,  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  life  was  ebbing  fast.  The  dying  monarch  embraced  hi3 
brother-in-law ;  declared  him  his  successor ;  prayed  him  to  renounce 
the  reformed  religion ;  and  died. 

He  was  the  last  of  the  Valois  dynasty,  which  had  continued  for  2GO 
years,  and  had  given  to  France  five  kings,  the  reigns  of  whom  were 
all  disastrous. 

GENERAL     PROGRESS     OF     THE     NATION. 

Although  the  kings  of  the  Valois- Angouleme  dynasty  were  all  bad  men, 
and  their  reigns  full  of  civil  wars,  yet  the  arts  and  sciences  during  this  epoch 
made  considerable  progress. 

This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  art  of  medicine,  architecture,  and  the 
manufacture  of  silk,  tapestry,  and  glass.  Telescopes  were  introduced ;  and 
watches  and  coaches  became  pretty  common. 

Printing  and  drawing  were  just  rising  into  splendour  at  the  close  of  the 
dynasty  ;  poetry  was  constructed  on  the  classic  model ;  and  the  attention  of 
the  nation  was  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  gardens. 

The  first  efforts  towards  horticulture  were  almost  limited  to  evergreens  j 
but  Du  Bellay,  bishop  of  Le-Mans,  introduced  a  taste  for  fruits  and  flowers, 
and  imported  a  multitude  of  plants  from  foreign  countries.  The  gardens  were 
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not  like  those  we  are  now  accustomed  to,  but  consisted  of  rows  of  evergreens, 
long  straight  alleys,  high  terraces,  broad  green  plots,  statues,  vases  containing 
flowers,  grottoes,  alcoves,  and  fictitious  ruins. 

Snuff  was  first  used  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX  ;  and  Catherine  de 
Medicis  was  so  fond  of  it,  that  it  used  to  be  called  The  Queen's  Herb.  Dancing  was 
introduced  from  Italy  ;  but,  in  the  court  of  Charles  IX.,  court  dances  were  so 
slow  and  solemn,  that  they  were  set  to  psalm-tunes.  Side-saddles  were  brought 
into  use  about  the  same  time. 

IT  Under  the  Valois-Angouleme  dynasty  the  power  and  dominion  of  France 
was  very  greatly  augmented.  The  crown  was  strengthened  by  the  acquisition 
and  union  of  several  important  fiefs  ;  and,  what  was  more  important  still,  the 
English  were  driven  from  the  kingdom. 

At  the  same  time,  the  moral  and  civil  condition  of  the  people  was  most 
wretched  :  The  courts  of  justice  were  notoriously  corrupt ;  the  infliction  of 
torture  was  common  ;  the  venality  of  judges  undisguised  ;  and  secret  poisoning, 
private  assassination,  duelling,  and  highway  robbery,  were  connived  at  or 
treated  with  levity. 

Never  was  there  a  period  when  the  passions  of  men  were  so  unrestrained  ; 
when  cruelty,  debauchery,  and  folly,  so  generally  prevailed  ;  when  loyalty 
was  so  rare,  good  faith  so  generally  wanting,  and  life  so  lightly  esteemed. 

Men  heard,  almost  with  unconcern,  that  the  husband  had  "drugged  the 
posset"  of  his  wife,  and  the  wife  had  encompassed  her  husband's  death. 
Indeed,  the  art  of  poisoning,  in  the  time  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  was  brought 
to  a  state  of  almost  absolute  perfection. 

Poison  was  mixed,  not  only  with  food  and  drink,  but  with  the  perfume  of 
flowers,  the  breeze  of  a  fan,  or  the  touch  of  a  pair  of  gloves ;  it  was  diffused 
through  the  air  of  a  room,  or  communicated  to  the  oil  of  a  lamp,  the  leaves  of 
a  book,  the  fabric  of  a  dress,  and  even  to  the  lips  of  apparent  affection. 

Robbery  was  no  less  unheeded.  No  one  would  have  ventured  abroad  without 
an  armed  escort.  No  traveller  would  have  thought  it  strange,  had  he  been 
stopped  on  the  high  road,  and  plundered  of  his  purse,  or  kept  close  prisoner 
till  his  ransom  was  paid.  No  gentleman  would  have  been  surprised,  if  his 
castle  had  been  attacked  by  a  party  of  marauders  or  German  reiters.  And  no 
lady  would  have  felt  herself  secure,  even  in  the  inmost  penetralia  of  her  own 
private  dwelling. 

Amidst  all  this  extravagance,  spoliation,  and  expense,  the  poverty  of  the 
nation  was  complete.  Commerce  was  almost  extinct.  Whole  provinces 
remained  uncultivated.  And  if,  perchance,  a  corn-rick  was  left  standing  at  a 
homestead,  or  a  herd  of  cattle  was  driven  out  to  pasture,  it  was  sure  to  be 
either  stolen  or  destroyed. 

COSTUME     IN     THE     REIGN     OF     HENRI     III. 

(1)  Henri  III.  was  bald,  probably,  from  the  dye  which  he  used  ;  and,  in 
order  to  conceal  his  baldness,  adopted  a  Turkish  turban.  The  due  de  Sully 
gays,  he  found  him  "in  his  closet ;  a  sword  was  by  his  side,  a  short  cloak  on 
his  shoulders,  a  little  turban  on  his  head,  and  about  his  neck  was  hung  a 
basket  in  which  were  two  or  three  lap-dogs  no  bigger  than  my  fist." 

He  was  very  fond  of  bilboquet  (cup  and  ball) ;  and  in  his  reign,  every  fins 
gentleman,  every  page  and  lacquey,  and  even  judges  and  magistrates  in  the 
different  parlements,  had  one  of  these  play-things  in  his  hand  at  all  hours  of 
the  day. 

His  eye  was  sunk  in  its  dark  orbit ;  his  moiith  trembled  with  nervous 
contractions  ;  his  gaze  was  unsteady  j  and  his  person  so  spare,  that  he  looked 
like  a  walking  spectre. 
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He  wore  a  black  velvet  poiirpoint  or  doublet,  with  black  fringe  ;  his  toque 
had  a  large  diamond  in  front,  and  a  snow-white  ostrich  feather.  As  he  sat  at 
home  or  in  his  carriage,  he  was  perpetually  stroking  a  little  black  puppy  with 
his  thin  white  fingers. 

(2)  G-entlemen.     The  trunk-hose,  in  this  reign,  were  closer-fitting  than  in 
the  preceding.     Towards  the  close  of  it,  the  ruif  was  wholly  discontinued ; 
and,  altogether,  the  dresses  were  less  ornamented,  and  in  better  taste. 

(3)  Ladies.     The  gown  was  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  reign,  with 
the  exception  of  the  sleeve,  which  was  now  made  close  to  the  wrist.     The  hair 
was  no  longer  parted  in  plain  bands,  but  curled,  frizzled,  crisped,  turned  back 
in  the  "Mary  Stuart  style,"  or  wholly  brushed  off  the  forehead,  and  profusely 
ornamented  with  diamonds  made  into  stars.    The  "Stuart  cap"  was  fashionable 
for  married  ladies. 

In  the  street,  all  ladies  wore  masks  or  visors,  and  a  silk  scarf  thrown  over 
their  head.  Looking-glasses  were  carried  in  their  hands,  and  a  pocket  mirror 
at  their  side. 

The  fingers  were  covered  with  rings.  Bracelets  and  ear-rings  were  fashion- 
able. Perfumes  and  cosmetics  indispensable. 

The  expense  of  dress  was  something  frightful.  It  required  20  yards  of 
material,  at  two  or  three  guineas  a  yard,  to  make  a  gown,  and  the  trimming  was 
proportionably  extravagant. 

Stockings  were  made  of  silk,  worsted,  thread,  and  cloth,  of  green,  red, 
white,  russet,  and  brown  colours,  and  ornamented  with  clocks. 

The  shoes,  were  black,  white,  green,  or  yellow,  and  made  of  velvet,  Spanish 
leather,  or  embroidered  silk.  The  toilet  must  have  occupied  a  very  large  part 
of  the  day. 

(4)  Military.     The  protestant  and  catholic  soldiers  had  their  respective 
badges.     The  former  white  jackets  and  scarfs,  the  latter  crimson  ones. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  military  uniform  was  made  by  Henri  III.,  who  clothed 
his  Swiss  guards  in  grey. 

Armour  was  general,  but  almost  all  of  it  came  from  Italy,  as  the  French 
were  never  skilful  in  working  iron.  The  arquebus  was  nearly  superseded  by 
the  musket,  and  the  cavalry  lance  by  the  horse-pistol. 

THE     FIRST     FRENCH     PLEIAD.* 

The  close  of  the  16th  century  is  especially  remarkable  for  a  race  of  poets, 
called  the  "French  Pleiad"  [Ply-ad].  Hitherto,  the  only  use  made  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  had  been  to  translate  them;  the  "Pleiad"  did  not 
translate,  but  imitate.  They  took  the  classic  authors  as  their  models,  and 
wrote  French  poetry  after  the  same  style,  a  system  which  remained  in  fashion 
more  than  half  a  century. 

The  names  of  the  First  French  Pleiad  are  Konsard,  Dorat  [Do-rar],  Du 
Bellay,  Remi-Belleau,  Jodelle,  Baif,  and  Thiard  [Tee-yar\.  Of  these,  Dorat, 
Baif,  and  Thiard  have  no  claim  whatever  to  the  title  of  poets. 

Ronsard  (1524 — 1585)  was  by  far  the  greatest  of  the  seven  Pleiad  poets 
of  France.  Never  was  author  more  popular.  Every  well-educated  person 
made  him  his  study.  Henri  II.  and  his  three  royal  sons  bestowed  on  him 
several  marks  of  favour ;  indeed,  Charles  IX.  entertained  for  him  a  kind  of  morbid 
affection. 

*  The  Pleiades,  according  to  Greek  mythology,  were  seven  sisters,  who  killed  themselves 
from  grief,  and  were  afterwards  placed,  as  stars,  at  the  back  of  Taurus,  where  they  form  a 
cluster,  like  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

The  natives  of  Alexandria  applied  the  term  to  seven  Greek  poets,  who  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  i'tolemy  Philadelphus. 
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The  poems  of  Ronsard  consist  of  sonnets,  madrigals,  eclogues,  elegies,  odes, 
and  hymns,  together  with  an  epic  called  the  Franciade.  His  sonnets  are 
constructed  on  the  model  of  Petrarch  ;  his  epic  on  that  of  Virgil ;  his  odes 
in  imitation  of  Horace,  Anacreon,  and  Pindar. 

Much  is  very  excellent,  but  his  classic  affectations  degenerate  into  pedantry, 
and  many  a  good  idea  is  injured  by  frenchified  Greek  or  Latin. 

Du-Bellay  (1524 — 1560),  called  the  French  Ovid,  and  Father  of  grace  and 
elegance,  introduced  into  France  the  sonnet.  Our  own  Spencer  speaks  of  him, 
as  "first  garland  of  free  poesy,  that  France  brought  forth."  He  preceded 
Ronsard  in  point  of  time,  but  never  attained  to  the  same  popularity. 

His  principal  poems  are  classed  under  the  titles  of  the  "Olive,"  the  "Regrets,"  "Elegies," 
and  "Hymns."  The  word  "  Olive"  is  an  anagram  on  the  word  Viole,  the  name  of  the  lady 
whom  he  celebrates  in  his  115  sonnets,  under  the  figure  of  an  olive,  as  Petrarch  had  shadowed 
forth  his  Laura,  under  the  figure  of  a  laurel. 

In  the  "  Regrets"  we  have  a  satirical  poem  on  Venice  which  has  never  been  surpassed. 

Of  his  "Elegies,"  those  on  a  Little  Dog,  a  Cat,  and  on  the  Abbe  Bonnet,  are  very  droll. 
And  of  his  "Hymns,"  that  in  praise  of  Deafness,  is  one  of  the  best  mock  encomiums  ever 
•written. 

Belleau  (1528 — 1577)  was  called  by  his  contemporaries  the  Painter 
of  Nature,  a  compliment  he  well  deserves.  His  chief  work  is  "Loves  and 
Transformations  of  the  Precious  Stones."  His  description  of  Bacchus  riding 
on  his  tigers,  and  the  landscape-scene  where  Hyacinthus  dies,  are  very  rich 
and  true  to  nature.  Of  his  minor  poems,  his  Song  on  April  is  deservedly 
esteemed,  and  the  "Shepherd's  Calendar"  of  Spencer  is  greatly  indebted  to  it. 

Jodell  (1532 — 1573)  is  the  father  of  the  French  drama.  His  tragedies 
(Cleopatra  and  Dido)  are  constructed  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  plays. 

FRENCH     SCULPTORS. 

The  early  history  of  sculpture,  not  only  in  France,  but  also  in  Germany  and 
Spain,  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  revival  of  art  in  Italy,  that  it  requires 
no  distinct  mention  ;  but  as  the  art  progressed,  the  sculpture  of  each  nation 
established  a  separate  claim  ;  and  in  France,  many  names  of  high  merit  are  to 
be  met  with. 

Goujon  and  Pilon,  who  lived  in  the  16th  century,  may  be  termed  the 
Fathers  of  French  Sculpture.  The  former,  called  the  Corregio  [Cor-ra1 -je-o~\ 
of  sculptors,  was  slain  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  lived  Puget[Pu-zjay],  the  most  classical  of 
French  sculptors  ;  Girardon,  famous  for  the  purity  of  his  designs  and  beauty 
of  his  attitudes;  Pigalle  [Pe-galt],  called  the  French  Phidias;  and  Houdou 
[ffoo-don'g]  famous  for  his  busts. 

Of  living  artists,  Pradier  [Prar-d^-a']  is  the  best  known,  though  some 
others  have  attained  considerable  reputation. 

The  performances  of  the  best  French  sculptors  will  bear  comparison  with 
those  of  any  modern  nation,  in  knowledge  of  form,  careful  execution,  and  bold 
conception.  The  mode  of  treatment,  however,  partakes  of  the  taste  of  each 
particular  period,  and,  therefore,  the  works  of  the  17th  century  have  a  theatrical 
air.  In  other  respects,  the  high  qualities  of  these  artists  admit  of  no  dispute. 

The  best  pieces  of  Puget  are  Milo  ;  Alexander  and  Diogenes  (both  in  the  Louvre)  ;  Andro- 
meda (at  Versailles)  ;  Alexander  Sauli,  St.  Sebastian,  and  St.  Philip  Neri  (all  at  Genoa)  ; 
and  his  two  bas-reliefs,  the  Assumption  and  the  Plague  of  Milan. 

The  master-works  of  Girardon  are  his  marble  groups  of  Apollo  and  Thetis,  Pluto  and 
Proserpine,  Winter  in  the  garden  of  Versailles,  the  mausoleum  of  Richelieu  in  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  that  of  Louvois  in  the  church  of  the  Capucines. 

The  most  famous  works  of  Pigalle,  are  Ms  Venus,  Mercury,  and  tomb  of  Marshal  Saxe. 

N.-%.  Of  sculptors  of  the  present  century,  we  ought  not  to  omit  the  name  of  the  princess 
Marie,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Louis-Philippe.  Her  Jeanne  d 'Arc  in  Versailles  is  one  of 
the  best  of  modern  statues,  noble  in  bearing,  elevated  in  expression,  of  admirable  simplicity 
of  design,  and  truly  feminine  in  character.  Her  Perie  taking  in  the  Tear,  Ahasuerus  and 
Esther,  Pilgrim,  and  some  of  her  busts,  are  also  very  excellent. 

N 
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HENRI     IV.     LE     GRAND. 

(And  bypotterily  called  "fe  ban.") 
REIGNED  21  YEARS.    FROM  1589  TO  1610.     Contemporary  with  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 

Kingdom.    1589.  Navarre,  Foix,  Albret,  Be"arn,  Armagnac,  and  Pe'rigord,  added  by  right  of 

inheritance, 

1601.  Bresse,  Bugey,  Valromey,  and  Gex,  received  in  exchange  for  Saluces. 
Married  twice  :  First,  Marguerite  de  Valois,  daughter  of  Henri  II.  «She  was  divorced,  and 

he  then  married  Maria  cle'Medici,  daughter  of  the  duke  ot  Tuscany. 
Issue  by  his  second  wife  only.    Two  sons  and  three  daughters ;  viz.,  Louis,  who  succeeded 

him ;    Gaston-Jean-Baptiste,    due   d'Orleans ;    Elisabeth,    who  married   Felipe   IV.  of 

Spain ;  Christiana,  who  married  the  duke  of  fcjavoy  ;  and  Henrietta-Maria,  who  married 

Charles  I.  of  England. 


SECT.  I.  THE  STRUGGLE  FOE  THE  CROWN.  (1589—1596.) 

§  1.    THE  DIFFICULTIES  HE  HAD  TO  ENCOUNTER. 

/  The  right  of  Henri  IV.  to  the  crown  was  recognized  hy  Henri  III. 
in  his  dying  moments ;  but  never  prince  was  beset  with  greater  diffi- 
culties in  the  attainment  of  his  legal  claim. 

His  difficulties  arose  from  the  following  sources :  He  was  very 
distantly  related  to  the  last  king ;  was  without  friends,  money,  or 
soldiers ;  had  formidable  rivals  and  powerful  enemies ;  and  lastly, 
entertained  religious  opinions  hateful  to  most  of  his  new  subjects. 

(1)  Though  he  was  the  nearest  male  heir,  his  claim  was  extremely 
remote.     He  was  tenth  in  descent  from  Robert,  sixth  son  of  Louis  IX., 
Burnamed  the  Saint.     Hence,  he  was  related  to  the  late  king  only  in 
the   eleventh   degree ;  and  this  remoteness  of  relationship,  gave  a 
handle  to  his  enemies  to  dispute  his  claim. 

(2)  As  he  was  a  Protestant,  most  of  the  high  Catholic  lords  with- 
drew from  his  standard  ;  and  even  those  who  remained  were  not  cor- 
dial adherents.     Neither  could  his  own  relations  give  him  any  help. 
The  prince  de  Conde  was  a  mere  boy ;  and  the  prince's  three  uncles 
Were  men  without  either  influence  or  ability. 

(3)  The  great  Catholic  party  put  forward  the    old   cardinal  de 
Bourbon,  as  heir  to  the  crown,  and  actually  proclaimed  him  king, 
under  the  name  and  title  of  Charles  X.     He  was,   at  the  time,   a 
prisoner,  and  was  no  party  to   the  movement ;  but  the  faction  felt 
bound  to  fix  upon  some  one,  till  they  were  strong  enough  to  elevate 
Charles  de  Lorraine  due  de  Mayenne  [My-yenn]  to  the  throne. 

(4)  The  pope  was  opposed  to  the  Bearnais  on  account  of  his  Cal- 
vinistic  views ;  and  Felipe  II.  of  Spain  fomented  the  disturbance,  with 
the  hope  of  securing  the  throne  to  his  daughter. 

(5)  Lastly,    the    Sorbonne   fulminated   against   him ;  declared  it 
would  be  a  "mortal  sin"  to  recognize  his  title;  and  pronounced 
every  one  excommunicate  who  sided  with  him. 
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§  2.    THE  DIFFICULTIES  SURMOUNTED. 

(1)  Battle  of  Arques  (1589).     It  was  very  uphill  work,  and 
nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  fight  for  his  crown  against  these 
tearful  odds. 

He  immediately  withdrew  from  St.  Cloud  [San-Cloo]  into  Nor- 
mandy, whither  the  due  de  Mayenne  [My-yenn]  followed  him  with 
30,000  men,  promising  the  Parisians  to  bring  him  bound,  and  deliver 
him  into  their  hands.  But  the  issue  turned  out  otherwise. 

The  Bearnais,  with  7000  men,  waited  the  attack  at  Arques  [Ark], 
near  Dieppe  [De-epp] ;  and,  instead  of  being  taken  captive,  vanquished 
the  boaster,  and  put  him  to  ignominious  flight.  A  reinforcement  of 
5000  English  arrived  soon  after  the  battle,  and  the  conqueror  with- 
drew to  Tours  [Toor],  his  stronghold. 

(2)  Battle    of  'ivry    (1590).      The    year   following,    Henri 
marched  towards  Paris,  and  the  duke  went  forth  again  to  meet  him. 
The  two  armies  halted  on  the  plains  of  Ivry,  some  50  miles  west  of 
the  city. 

Just  before  the  engagement  began,  Henri  advanced  on  horseback, 
bareheaded;  and  exclaimed  in  prayer,  "Lord,  Thou  knowest  all 
things.  If  it  be  for  Thy  glory  and  my  people's  good,  favour  my 
cause,  and  prosper  the  work  of  my  hands."  And  all  the  host  shouted 
"Amen." 

The  battle  began.  The  duke's  army  was  discomfited.  A  brilliant 
victory  was  won.  And  the  white-plumed  conqueror  marched  at  once 
upon  Paris,  and  blockaded  it. 

In  the  meantime,  the  old  cardinal  de  Bourbon  died  ;  and  thus  one 
of  the  stumbling-blocks  was  taken  out  of  his  path. 

The  siege  of  Paris  did  not  succeed,  for  the  due  de  Mayenne  induced 
Alexander  Farnese  [Far-nay-ze]  the  Spanish  general  in  Flanders,  to 
march  to  its  relief;  and  Henri,  unwilling  to  encounter  so  redoubtable 
a  warrior,  raised  the  siege,  and  retreated  to  St.  Denis  [San  Dnee'}. 

(3)  Death,  of  Farnese  (1591).     Having  reinforced  his  army, 
Henri  next  marched  against  Rouen  [Roo-orig],  and  set  down  before  it. 
Again  the  duke  of  Parma  advanced  against  him,  and  compelled  him 
to  retreat. 

The  next  six  months  were  spent  in  marches  and  counter-marches, 
skirmishes  and  mutual  annoyances ;  and  then  the  death  of  Alexander 
Farnese  [Far-nay-ze]  relieved  the  king  of  another  enemy. 

(4)  Abjuration  of  Henri  IV.  (1593—1596).    Charles  X. 

the  phantom  king,  was  dead,  and  the  duke  of  Parma  was  dead ;  but 
Henri  still  found  that  his  religion  raised  up  a  host  of  enemies,  and 
gave  ground  to  the  ambitious  to  plot  against  him. 

Felipe  H.  of  Spain  had  a  daughter,  and  Charles  due  de  Guise  was 
a  young  man,  unmarried.  The  States- General  proposed  that  these 
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two  young  people  should  be  united,  and  then  be  proclaimed  king  and 
queen  of  France. 

The  suggestion  was  very  hateful  to  the  nation,  which  by  no  means 
desired  to  be  placed  under  the  yoke  of  Spain;  and  Henri,  taking 
advantage  of  this  popular  feeling,  announced  his  intention  of  renounc- 
ing Protestantism,  and  embracing  the  Catholic  faith. 
f  From  this  moment,  numbers  flocked  daily  to  his  standard.  He 
grew  stronger  and  stronger.  And  nothing  was  wanting  to  complete 
his  success,  but  the  pope's  formal  absolution. 

In  the  meantime,  Henri  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Chartres  [Shart'r], 
The  old  Carlovingian  crown  had  been  melted  down  by  the  Catholics, 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  late  wars,  and  therefore  a  new  crown 
was  made  for  the  occasion.  (1594.) 

Being  crowned,  he  was  received  into  Paris.  The  pope  sent  the 
long-desired  absolution.  The  due  de  Mayenne  [My-yenn]  resisted  no 
longer,  but  entered  into  his  service,  and  was  ever  after  one  of  his 
most  faithful  adherents.  The  remaining  members  of  the  league  fol- 
lowed ;  and  thus  France,  at  last,  saw  the  termination  of  those  troubles, 
Swhich  for  36  years  had  distracted  the  kingdom.  (1598.) 

SECT.  II.  POLITICAL  EVENTS  BETWEEN  THE  CORONATION  AND 
DEATH  OF  HENRI  IV. 

Edict  of  Nantes  (1598).  Being  delivered  from  the  cares  of 
foreign  and  domestic  wars,  Henri-quatre  inaugurated  his  reign  by  the 
famous  Edict  of  Nantes,  granting  perfect  toleration  to  all  Protestants, 
and  placing  them  on  entire  equality  with  Catholic  subjects. 

Divorce  and  Second  Marriage  (1600).  The  Bearnais, 
long  before  he  came  to  the  French  crown,  had  espoused  Marguerite, 
the  sister  of  Charles  IX. ;  but  she  had  no  issue,  and  they  had  lived 
separate  for  15  years. 

The  Paris  parlement  advised  him  now  to  put  her  away,  and  seek 
another  wife  ;  and  the  supreme  pontiff  granted  the  necessary  divorce. 

is  second  choice  was  Maria  de'Medici  [Med'e-che],  called  in  French 
history  Marie  de  M£dicis  [Med'e-ce],  daughter  of  the  grand-duke  of 
Florence,  and  niece  of  Clement  VIII. 

It  was  an  unhappy  union,  as  Marie  was  wholly  swayed  by  her  Ita- 
lian favourites ;  and  her  contentions  with  the  king  kept  the  court  in 
Continual  discord. 

La  Belle  Gabrielle  (1565—1599).  Henri,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1590, 
happened  to  sojourn  for  a  night  at  the  chateau  de  Coeuvres,  belonging  to  Antoine 
d'Estrees,  grand-master  of  artillery  and  governor  of  the  Ile-de-France.  The  daughter 
of  the  house,  Gabrielle,  was  a  beautiful  young  creature,  barely  19  years  of  age,  for  whom 
the  amorous  monarch  instantly  conceived  a  violent  passion. 

To  throw  a  flimsy  veil  over  his  intrigue,  he  married  her  to  Damerval  de  Liancourt, 
and  then  took  her  to  live  with  himselt  at  court.  He  created  her  duchess  of  Beaufort, 
and  heaped  honours  upon  her  parents. 
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The  beautiful  Gabrielle  spent  her  life  most  royally ;  she  was  so  gentle,  affable,  and 
benevolent?  that  everybody  loved  her,  but  no  one  so  intensely  as  the  king.  It  is  said, 
that  Henri  contemplated  divorcing  Marguerite,  in  order  to  marry  her,  when  she  died 
from  eating  an  orange.  Eumour  says  it  was  poisoned,  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof. 

French  song  and  poem,  opera  and  drama,  have  celebrated  the  loves  of  Henri- Quatre 
and  La-beile-&abrielle.  Their  son  was  Cesar- Monsieur,  chief  of  the  illustrious  House  of 
Vendome. 

Biron'S  Conspiracy  (1602).  Charles-de-Gontaut,  due  de 
Biron,  was  one  of  the  first  nobles  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  Henri, 
and  served  him  for  several  years  with  true  devotion  and  heroic  valour. 
He  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Arques  [Ark]  and  Ivry,  and  at  the 
sieges  of  Paris  and  Rouen  [Roo-orig],  where  he  won  for  himself 
golden  opinions. 

In  recompense  for  these  services,  the  Be*arnais  made  him  admiral 
of  France,  grand  marshal,  governor  of  Burgundy,  and  ambassador  on 
one  or  two  important  occasions. 

Forgetful  of  these  favours,  Biron  conspired  with  Spain  and  Savoy 
to  dethrone  his  patron,  on  consideration  of  receiving  in  marriage 
the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  full  sovereignty  of 
Burgundy. 

One  of  the  conspirators  revealed  the  plot  to  the  government ;  and 

Biron  was  sent  to  the  Bastille.      Henri  sought  two  or  three  times  to 

induce  him  to  confess  his  crime  and  sue  for  pardon,  but  he  would  not. 

'  The  king  sincerely  wished  his  acquittal,  but  the  ungrateful  duke  was 

fpund  guilty  and  beheaded. 

f    The  Jesuits  Recalled  (1603).     Henri  was  now  at  the  climax 

/  of  his  glory :  master  of  a  flourishing  kingdom ;  with  a  rich  treasury, 

/    a  fine   army,  and  the  best  artillery  in  the  world,  he  found  himself 

/     respected  by  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.     Pope  Paul  V.  courted  his 

favour ;  and  nothing  remained  to  wipe  out  every  stain  of  his  early 

\     "heresy"  but  to  recall  the  Jesuits,  who  had  been  banished  from 

V   France  by  Philippe-le-Bel.     This  he  did,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 

\pope,  and  advice  of  his  confessor. 

Intrigues  of  Henri  IV.  The  domestic  life  of  Henri  the 
Great  was  by  no  means  happy.  His  young  wife  was  of  a  haughty 
jealous  temper,  and  the  open  gallantries  of  the  king  gave  her  ample 
provocation. 

U  Amongst  other  unpardonable  intrigues,  he  formed  an  attachment 
to  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  comte  d'Entragues  [Darn-trarg],  and 
went  frequently  in  disguise  to  visit  her.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
attacked  in  a  forest  by  the  count,  who  wanted  to  seize  him,  and  make 
a  market  of  the  secret.  Henri  owed  his  safety  to  his  personal  cou- 
rage ;  pardoned  the  insolent  count,  but  never  again  visited  the  beau- 
tiful Henriette. 

IT  His  next  penchant  was  for  Charlotte-de-Montmorency,  whom  he 
had  bestowed  in  marriage  on  the  young  prince  de  Conde. 
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The  prince  and  his  bride  fled  the  kingdom ;  and  Charlotte  was 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  archduchess  of  the  Netherlands. 

Henri,  furious  at  this  flight,  declared  war  against  the  archduke ; 
but  before  starting  on  this  expedition,  appointed  his  queen  regent,  and 
gave  orders  for  her  coronation. 

Assassination  of  Henry  IV.  (1610).    The  day  after  the 

queen's  coronation,  the  king  felt  unusually  depressed  in  mind.  After 
dinner,  one  of  his  courtiers  observed  to  him,  "  Sire,  your  majesty 
eeems  pensive  to-day,  perhaps  a  little  air  would  be  desirable." 

"  Well  thought  of,"  replied  the  monarch.  "I  will  go  and  see 
Sully,  who  is  indisposed."  Accordingly,  he  left  the  Louvre  with  a 
small  retinue  in  an  open  carriage  ;  but  had  not  driven  far,  when  the 
horses  were  arrested,  and  a  man  named  Ravaillac  [Eav-i-yak'], 
jumping  on  the  hind  wheel,  struck  the  king  with  a  large  knife, 
which  pierced  his  heart. 

The  murderer  never  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  seized  in  a 
moment,  and  put  to  the  torture  to  make  him  reveal  his  accomplices. 
The  emperor  of  Germany,  the  king  of  Spain,  the  young  queen,  the 
Jesuits,  were  in  turn  suspected  ;  but  Ravaillac  declared  they  had  no 
part  nor  lot  in  the  matter,  that  he  himself  had  planned  the  deed  and 
executed  it  solely  for  God's  glory. 

Such  was  the  confession  of  this  madman  or  fanatic.  The  whole 
city  was  mad  with  rage,  and  would  have  torn  him  limb  from  limb. 
Every  shop  was  closed;  and  the  general  cry  was,  "  We  have  lost  a 
father  and  a  friend  !" 

Henri- le-Bon  was  indeed  the  "father  and  the  friend"  of  his 
subjects.  Their  happiness  and  prosperity  were  his  constant  care. 
He  improved  their  lot;  created  for  them  numerous  sources  of  wealth; 
and  raised  the  kingdom,  in  twelve  years,  from  poverty  and  disorder,  to 
unparalleled  greatness  and  honour. 
/^  Many  a  sovereign  has  been  called  Great,  but  none  ever  deserved 

/  the  title  better  than  the  fourth  Henri,  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
French  nation  ;  who  did  more  for  the  substantial  good  of  France  in 

V    his  short  reign,  than  any  of  his  predecessors  or  successors  either. 

V  His  Person  and  Character.  He  was  tall  and  well  made ; 
had  a  clear  animated  complexion,  well-proportioned  features,  a  spark- 
ling eye,  a  merry  mouth,  and  an  open  engaging  countenance.  His 
beard  was  thick  and  crisp ;  his  moustaches  large  and  shaggy ;  his 
hair  at  40  almost  grey,  probably  from  the  use  of  his  heavy  helmet. 
His  skin  was  sun-burnt  and  swarthy ;  his  cheek-bones  prominent ; 
his  nose  long  and  hooked ;  his  chin  projecting,  and  forming  with  his 
nose  what  is  termed  a  nutcracker  mouth. 

He  was  blessed  with  a  frank  cheerful  disposition,  and  gay  buoyant 
spirits.  Prompt  and  vigilant,  he  was  always  ready  to  act.  He 
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was  sparing  in  his  personal  expenses,  but  generous  and  liberal  to 
others. 

He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  valour  and  clemency ;  and 
subdued  his  enemies  as  much  by  the  latter  as  by  the  former.  He 
was  a  man  of  singular  simplicity  of  manners,  and  wholly  without  arti- 
fice or  courtly  dissimulation. 

His  tenderness  of  heart  endeared  him  particularly  to  his  domestics 
and  the  poor.  /To  those  who  injured  him,  he  was  always  ready  to  hold 
out  the  hand  of  forgiveness  ;  and  to  those  who  loved  him,  he  was  an 
abiding  friend. 

He  was  witty  and  fond  of  jokes  of  rather  a  boisterous  character. 
Suave  but  brusque,  gracious  but  awkward,  wonderfully  gentle  but  in 
manners  rough. 

He  had  been  brought  up  by  his  pious  and  noble  mother  in  the  fear 
of  God,  and  in  principles  of  virtue,  far  from  the  corrupting  influence 
of  the  French  court.  He  knew  men  not  as  courtiers,  but  in  their 
own  proper  characters;  and  could  endure  much,  because  he  had 
suffered  much. 

The  worst  part  of  his  character  was  his  gallantry,  which  no  one 
can  defend.  It  was  wrong  in  itself,  and  was  constantly  leading  him 
into  silly  adventures  and  domestic  troubles. 

ADMINISTRATION     OF     HENRI     IV. 

The  kingdom  greatly  prospered  under  the  vigilant  attention  of  the  Great 
Henri,  so  well  seconded  by  the  care  and  economy  of  Sully  ;  and  it  is  no  small 
praise,  that  so  great  a  king,  could  appreciate  the  services  of  a  minister  so 
severe  and  plain  spoken,  as  the  iron  Calvinist  of  Rosny. 

When  the  beautiful  Gabrielle,  one  day,  accused  the  minister  of  discourtesy, 
and  pettishly  demanded  his  discharge,  the  king  replied,  ' '  Know,  madame,  I 
would  sooner  lose  ten  Gabrielles  than  one  Sully."  This  was,  indeed,  a  noble 
appreciation  of  a  faithful  servant,  seeing  how  the  king  doted  on  his  fair 
petitioner. 

The  first  Bourbon  entered  upon  his  royal  inheritance,  when  there  was  no 
army,  no  funds,  no  commerce,  no  industry,  no  respect  from  foreign  courts. 
Marshes  and  forests  covered  large  and  valuable  tracts  of  land,  through  which 
no  roads  passed.  Pensions  had  accumulated  to  a  frightful  extent.  An  enor- 
mous debt  had  been  contracted.  And  even  Paris  was  so  desolate,  that  grass 
and  weeds  grew  in  the  principal  thoroughfares. 

In  a  few  years,  Sully  placed  the  army  upon  a  redoubtable  footing,  and 
created  a  most  imposing  materiel  of  war.  He  exposed  the  frauds  of  the  tax- 
farmers  ;  showed  that  not  one-tenth  of  the  revenue  found  its  way  into  the 
public  purse  ;  suppressed  the  custom  of  sub-letting  the  taxes ;  and  abolished  a 
host  of  state  offices. 

He  granted  very  few  pensions,  and  those  only  for  distinguished  services ; 
established  order  and  the  strictest  economy  in  all  branches  of  the  administra- 
tion ;  revised  the  funds  ;  and  abolished  numerous  imposts. 

Agriculture  engaged  his  especial  care.  He  allowed  the  exportation  of  corn  ; 
and  soon  doubled  the  value  of  land,  by  causing  the  rate  of  interest  to  fall  from 
10  to  6  per  cent. 
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/      Manufactures  no  less  attracted  his  attention.     He  suppressed  the  vexatious 
/  impost  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  upon  all  merchandise  sold  ;  established  manu- 
/    factories  of  glass,  woollen  tapestry,  and  silk  brocaded  with  gold ;  introduced 
into  the  country  a  vast  number  of  mulberry  trees  for  the  propagation  of  silk- 
worms ;  and  greatly  encouraged  the  silk  manufactures  of  Lyons. 

IT  Having  seen  to  these  important  affairs,  the  king  and  Sully  next  directed 
their  attention  to  several  subsidiary  points  :  They  caused  bridges  to  be  con- 
structed ;  roads  to  be  made  and  kept  in  good  repair  ;  the  capital  to  be  enlarged 
and  embellished  ;  marshes  to  be  drained  ;  and  forests  to  be  cleared. 

The  faubourg  St.  Germain  was  paved  and  joined  to  the  city ;  the  Place 
I  .Royale  was  constructed  ;  the  Pont  Neuf  was  thrown  across  the  Seine  [Sam]  ; 
I  and  the  beautiful  fa9ade  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville  was  erected. 

Henri-le- Grand  may  be  termed  the  real  founder  of  the  Royal  Library.  He 
increased  and  embellished  the  palaces  of  St.  Germain,  Monceau  [Mon-so], 
Fontainebleau,  and  the  Louvre  ;  constructed  the  long  gallery  which  joins  the 
Louvre  to  the  Tuileries,  and  gave  here  apartments  to  all  kinds  of  artists. 

The  people  soon  began  to  feel  the  benefits  of  these  wise  measures.  The  taxes 
were  lightened  to  the  amount  of  four  millions  sterling  ;  and  all  other  imposts 
were  reduced  one-half.  The  king  used  to  say,  "  If  1  live,  there  shall  not  be  a 
peasant  in  my  kingdom,  who  shall  not  be  able  to  put  a  pullet  in  his  pot  every 
Sunday  of  the  year."  This  was  in  truth  the  golden  age  of  the  French 
1  monarchy. 

Maximilien  de  Be"thune  due  de  Sully  (1560 — 1641)  was  born  at  Rosny  of  an  illustrious 
family,  and  was  brought  up  in  the  Protestant  faith,  to  which  he  always  adhered.  A  wealthy 
marriage  and  well-ordered  household  rendered  him  extremely  rich. 

Besides  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  was  Governor  of  the  Bastille,  Grand-Master  of 
the  Ordnance,  Surveyor  of  the  Forts,  Treasurer  of  the  Household,  Inspector  of  Public 
Buildings,  Ranger  of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  Commissioner  of  the  llivers,  Grand-Master  of 
the  Ports  and  Harbours,  and  Governor  of  Poitou. 

His  industry  was  untiring,  and  his  method  perfect.  He  rose  at  four ;  and,  after  giving 
the  orders  of  the  day,  admitted  all  who  wanted  to  see  him  to  a  private  audience.  Twice  a 
day  he  took  a  walk  in  his  garden,  when  a  guard  of  honour  preceded  and  followed  him, 
carrying  their  halberds  upright,  and  moving  with  martial  strides.  When  he  spoke  to  his 
children,  they  stood  like  statues  before  him,  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  His  chateau 
•was  massive  and  severe.  His  garden  a  collection  of  monster  walks  and  magnificent  terraces, 
with  arcades,  vases,  images,  urns,  and  fountains.  The  whole  was  ducal,  and  the  master 
never  for  a  moment  threw  aside  his  state. 

After  the  assassination  of  Henri,  Sully  retired  from  public  life,  and  resigned  most  of  his 
offices.  On  one  occasion,  Louis  XIII.  sent  for  him,  and  he  appeared  at  court  in  the  same  suit 
which  he  had  worn  in  the  reign  of  the  Bearnais.  This  being  old-fashioned,  caused  a  titter 
among  the  courtiers :  "Sire,"  said  the  iron  duke,  with  all  the  dignity  and  coolness  of  a 
patrician,  "  when  your  great  father  condescended  to  consult  me,  he  never  allowed  business 
to  be  interrupted  by  puppies  and  buffoons." 

This  truly  great  man  has  left  behind  him  a  work  of  high  ralue,  called  the  Memoirs  of 
Sully,  which  has  been  translated  into  English. 

MANNERS,    CUSTOMS,    ETC.,    IN    THE    REIGN    OF   HENRI    IV. 

(1)  Gardens.     In  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.,  French  gardens  were  still  laid 
out  in  terraces,  alleys,  and  rows,  crowded  with  busts,  statues,  and  urns.    Trees 
were  clipped  into  fantastic  shapes,  and  the  hedges  kept  trim  and  neat.     Every 
flower-bed  had  its  corresponding  one,  and  every  ornament  its  duplicate. 

(2)  The  Houses  were  still  ill-furnished.     In  the  centre  of  the  chief  room 
stood  a  long  table,  and  round  it  were  stools,  benches,  and  boxes.     The  heads 
of  the  house  only  were  supplied  with  arm-chairs. 

The  walls  were  covered  with  tapestry,  in  all  aristocratic  mansions ;  the  floors 
carpeted,  at  least  in  part;  and  bed-hangings  were  coming  into  use. 

When  the  constable  Montmoreucy  laid  in  state,  the  walls  of  his  chamber 
were  hung  with  crimson  velvet,  bordered  with  pearls  ;  the  pillows  were  covered 
with  gold  tissue  j  and  the  c[uilt  was  cloth  of  gold  edged  with  ermine. 
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The  walls  of  many  houses  were  wainscoted  ;  and  it  was  fashionable  to  cover 
,  the  panels  with  gilt  leather.  Stags'  antlers  were  often  fastened  to  the  walls 
for  the  convenience  of  hanging  on  them  caps,  dog-couples,  and  bead-rolls. 
Bows  and  arrows,  targets,  swords,  halberds,  pikes,  and  cross-bows,  formed  other 
ornaments.  The  boxes  used  for  seats  contained  armour  packed  in  bran  ;  and 
under  the  benches  was  a  good  supply  of  straw  for  dogs  to  lie  on. 

(3)  Popular  Literature.     Books  had  become  pretty  common,  and  had 
found  their  way  into  most  gentlemen's  houses.     The  most  popular  were  the 
Menippean  Satire,  the  Romances  about  Charlemagne,  the  Romance  of  the  Rose, 
the  poems  of  Ronsard,  and  the  Bible. 

The  Menippean  Satire  was  a  political  pamphlet,  partly  in  prose,  and  partly  in  verse,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  unveil  the  perfidious  intentions  of  Spain  in  regard  to  France,  and  the 
criminal  ambition  of  the  Guise  family.  The  chief  writers  were  Leroy,  Pithou,  and  the  poets 
Rapin  and  Passerat.  Without  doubt,  it  was  a  powerful  instrument  in  securing  the  crown  to 
the  Bearnais. 

It  was  called  Menippean  from  Menippus,  a  cynic  philosopher  in  the  first  century. 

(4)  Forks  were  introduced  into  France  from  Venice  in  this  reign.     Hitherto, 
people  had  used  their  fingers  only.     We  are  told  that  "  Every  person  in  Venice 
was  supplied  with  a  fork,  knife,  and  spoon  ;  and  it  was  deemed  ill-mannered 
for  any  one  to  touch  his  meat  with  his  fingers."     This  remark  was  made  in  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  century. 

(5)  Coaches  were  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Henri  II.,  but,  for  a  long 
time,  there  were  but  three  in  all  Paris,  one  belonging  to  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
another  to  Diane  de  Poitiers,  and  the  third  to  a  corpulent  old  nobleman  too 
fat  to  mount  on  horseback. 

By  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  they  had  become  pretty  general ;  but  gen- 
tlemen were  still  chary  of  using  them,  from  a  notion  that  they  were  unmanly 
and  effeminate. 

An  astrologer  predicted  to  Henri-le- Grand  that  he  should  die  in  a  coach;  and 
though  the  king  was  by  no  means  superstitious,  he  never  entered  his  carriage 
without  a  certain  degree  of  mistrust  and  aversion. 

(6)  Carrousels  or  mock  tournaments,  similar  to  the  "  Eglinton  Tourna- 
ments," were  introduced  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Bourbon,  and  continued  in 
vogue  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.     They  were  held  in  what  is  still 
called  the  Place  du  Carrousel. 

(7)  Dress.     The  expense  of  dress  was  something  fearful,  from  the  quantity 
of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels  employed  in  decoration.     Its  weight,  too,  must  have 
been  extremely  burthensome.     It  is  said  that  Gabrielle  d'Estrees  [Des-tray] 
was  unable  to  move,  or  even  stand,  when  in  full  dress,  from  the  enormous 
weight  of  her  finery. 

The  marshal  de  Bassompierre  informs  us,  in  his  Memoirs,  that  one  of  his 
coats,  trimmed  with  pearls,  cost  him  as  much  as  £900  sterling. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  French  gentleman's  dress  in  the  reign  of 
Henri  IV.  A  doublet  of  silver  tissue  ;  white  satin  shoes,  and  white  silk 
stockings  ;  a  black  cloak,  bordered  with  rich  embroidery,  and  lined  with  cloth 
of  silver ;  and  a  black  velvet  bonnet,  studded  with  precious  stones. 

Ruffs  were  no  longer  worn,  but  were  superseded  by  a  monstrous  standing 
collar,  propped  up  by  a  wire  frame,  and  inclosing  the  whole  back  of  the  head. 
This  huge  ugliness  was  technically  called  a  Medicis,  from  Marie  de  Medicis, 
who  introduced  it. 

Black  silk  or  velvet  masks  were  universally  worn  by  ladies,  when  they  went 
abroad,  to  preserve  their  complexions  ;  and  even  men  wore  them  for  conceal- 
ment, when  bent  upon  intrigue,  or  bound  for  the  gambling-tables. 

Beards  were  worn  very  large,  and  stiffened  with  wax  to  make  them  spread 
out  as  wide  as  possible.  In  the  next  reign,  they  were  discontinued ;  and  a 
delicate  moustache  and  little  tuft  upon  the  chin  was  the  order  of  the  day,  in 
compliment  to  the  king,  who  was  a  child. 
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CELEBRITIES     IN     THE     REIGN     OF     HENRI     IV. 

There  were  several  literary  celebrities  in  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.  of  surpassing 
eminence,  such  as  Cujas  the  jurist,  author  of  Commentaries  on  the  Civil  Law, 
once  considered  oracular  ;  Hotman,  author  of  Franco-Gallia,  to  prove  that  the 
law  of  succession  in  France  is  elective  and  not  hereditary  ;  Bodin,  author  of  a 
treatise  called  De  Republicd,  a  standard  work  till  it  was  superseded  by  Mon- 
tesquieu's Spirit  of  the  Laws. 

Theodore  Beza,  universally  known  by  his  Latin  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  died  a  few  years  before  Henri-le-Grand  ;  and  De  Thou  [Too],  the 
historian,  about  six  years  after  him.  De  Thou's  History  of  His  Own  Times  is 
one  of  the  best  ever  written.  He  was  himself  an  eye-witness  and  actor  in  many 
of  the  events  recorded  ;  and  is  extremely  faithful,  tolerant,  and  just.  His 
judgment  is  excellent,  his  learning  profound,  and  his  penetration  most  acute. 

Montaigne  was  born  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Frangois,  but  lived  to  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  the  fourth  Henri.  His  Essays  impressed  on  the  French 
language  an  energy  it  never  before  possessed,  and  are  still  highly  appreciated, 
especially  those  on  Friendship,  Parental  Affection,  and  Schools.  They  are  full 
of  anecdotes,  classical  allusions,  stories  of  himself,  witty  sayings,  and  random 
reflections  ;  and  are  written  with  all  the  raciness  of  strong  good  sense,  and  with 
wonderful  energy,  liveliness,  and  simplicity. 

In  the  same  reign,  died  Scaliger  the  younger,  the  "  Father  of  Chronology  ;" 
Amyot,  translator  of  Plutarch 's  Lives,  universally  admired  for  its  elegant 
quaintness  and  simplicity,  and  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  productions- 
of  the  16th  century  ;  Pare,  the  "  Father  of  French  Surgery,"  and  author  of  a 
treatise  on  Gun-Shot  Wounds;  and  Chicot  the  court  jester. 

Of  poets  we  have  Gamier  [Gar-ne-a],  the  ' '  Father  of  French  Tragedy  ;" 
Eegnier  [Rain-y2-a],  the  "Father  of  French  Satire;"  Vauquelin,  author  of 
several  beautiful  Idyls,  and  of  a  didactic  poem,  called  The  Art  of  Poetry,  in 
some  respects  superior  to  that  of  Boileau  on  the  same  subject ;  Du-Bartas, 
Malherbe,  and  Desportes  [Day-port]  ;  the  last,  the  author  of  a  poem,  called 
An  Invitation  to  a  Weary  Traveller,  of  unrivalled  elegance. 

Du  Bartas  (1544 — 1591)  obtained  immense  celebrity,  in  the  16th  century, 
for  his  epic  poem  in  seven  books,  entitled  The  Week  of  Creation,  which  ran. 
through  30  editions  in  seven  years,  and  was  translated  into  almost  every  Euro- 
pean language. 

This  epic  is  especially  worthy  of  note,  inasmuch  as  Milton,  in  his  "Paradise 
Lost,"  has  borrowed  largely  from  it.  Though  not  devoid  of  imagination,  it 
abounds  in  far-fetched  thoughts,  absurd  metaphors,  bombast,  and  bad  taste, 
and  is  now  wholly  neglected. 

Chicpt  (1553 — 1591),  the  son  of  a  poor  Gascon  gentleman,  was  the  jester 
of  Henri  III.,  who  called  him  his  gossip;  he  was  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  same 
room,  and  travel  in  the  same  litter  with  his  royal  patron.  Chicot  [C7ie-ko]  was 
an  excellent  fencer,  but  his  tongue  was  sharper  than  his  sword. 

He  had  a  seat  at  the  council-board  of  the  Minion  King  ;  and  there  he  enun- 
ciated profound  political  maxims,  while  his  fingers  were  engaged  in  making 
paper  boats.  Often,  on  the  most  serious  occasions,  a  sally  from  the  favourite 
jester  would  throw  the  king  and  all  his  counsellors  into  convulsions  of 
laughter,  in  the  midst  of  which,  the  Fool  would  cry  out  with  stentorian  voice, 
* 'Silence,  gentlemen  !  silence!"  upon  which  the  king  would  cease  laughing, 
and  resume  business  again. 

So  all-powerful  was  the  gossip's  influence,  that  he  was  nicknamed  King 
Henri's  King;  and  to  his  praise  be  it  spoken,  he  loved  his  master  and  served 
tim  faithfully. 
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On  the  death  of  the  Koyal  Minion,  Chicot  entered  the  service  of  the  Bour- 
bon, with  whom  he  was  as  familiar  as  with  his  predecessor. 

In  person,  Chicot  was  all  nerves,  muscles,  and  bone.  His  arms  and  legs 
were  inordinately  long  ;  his  black  curling  hair  was  not  close-cropped  or  shorn, 
like  that  of  jesters  in  general,  but  flowed  over  his  shoulders.  He  was  wonder- 
fully active,  ingenious  in  devices,  frugal  in  habits,  and  brave. 

He  could  construe  Latin  and  Hebrew ;  quote  Marco  Polo,  Galen,  and  the 
Breviary ;  had  considerable  scientific  knowledge  ;  laughed  silently,  like  an 
Indian  ;  and  owed  his  influence,  as  much  to  the  fear  he  inspired,  as  to  his  mirth 
and  singular  ability. 

At  the  siege  of  Rouen  [Roo-ortg],  he  made  Henri  of  Lorraine  prisoner ;  and 
the  count,  indignant  at  being  so  captured,  srnote  the  Fool  with  the  hilt  of  his 
sword  upon  the  head,  and  killed  him. 

HISTORY      OF      FRENCH      POETRY.       (Contmued  from  page  50.J 
PART  II.    TRANSITION  PERIOD. 

The  15th  and  16th  centuries  are  regarded  by  the  French  as  the  transition 
period  of  their  poetry,  when  it  passed  from  infancy  to  manhood  ;  and  the  three 
leading  names  are  Marot,  Ronsard,  and  Malherbe. 

Marot  (1495 — 1544).  Clement  Marot  is  the  creator  of  that  school  of 
naive  poetry,  which  was  afterwards  carried  to  perfection  by  La  Fontaine  and 
Voltaire.  "With  a  playful  unambitious  grace,  he  gives  a  happy  turn  to  every 
subject,  and  delights  to  put  the  world  in  good  humour  with  itself.  The  naivete 
of  Marot  is  independent  of  his  language  and  even  of  his  ideas,  it  seems  to  be 
an  emanation  of  his  nature  inseparable  from  all  he  says. 

Ronsard  (1524 — 1585),  during  his  lifetime,  was  elevated  to  almost  divine 
honours  ;  but  is  now  scarcely  known  by  name,  and  of  those  who  know  thus 
much,  very  few  have  read  a  single  line  of  his  poetry. 

He  was  the  presiding  genius  of  those  seven  poets  who  arrogated  to  themselves 
the  title  of  the  "French  Pleiad"  [Ply-ad~\,  whose  great  object  was  to  trans- 
plant into  French  the  form,  manner,  and  verbiage  of  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Latin  lyrics,  but  who  succeeded  only  in  making  a  ridiculous  jumble  of  Italian 
subtlety  of  thought,  expressed  in  wretched  French,  patched  with  Greek  and 
Latin  idioms,  and  tortured  into  unnatural  metres. 

Ronsard,  without  doubt,  was  the  best  of  the  seven,  and  his  reputation  spread 
over  all  Europe.  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  court  delighted,  quite  as  much  as 
the  French  themselves,  in  his  sonnets,  madrigals,  and  odes  ;  and  Mary  of  Scot- 
land sent  him  a  silver  beaufet,  on  which  was  chased  the  mountain  of  the  Muses.  , 

Malherbe  (1558 — 1628)  was  also  a  classicist,  like  Ronsard,  but  with  this 
great  difference.  Ronsard  seized  the  form,  but  Malherbe  the  spirit  of  the 
ancients.  The  poetry  of  the  Pleiads  [Ply-ads],  like  the  paintings  of  David, 
were  Roman  characters  modelled  like  Frenchmen,  and  Frenchmen  gesticulat- 
ing and  attitudinizing,  like  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  about  as  natural  as  the  frog 
trying  to  look  like  an  ox.  Not  so  with  Malherbe  ;  he  was  inspired  with  the 
true  classic  taste  and  genius,  but  his  versification  is  thoroughly  French,  with 
no  admixture  of  pedantry. 

His  three  best  pieces  are  his  Ode  to  Henri  IV.  on  the  taking  of  Sedan  ;  Ode 
to  the  Queen-Mother;  and  the  beautiful  verses  addressed  to  the  councillor 
Duperier,  on  the  sudden  death  of  his  daughter. 

Gradations  of  French  Poetry.    - 

1)  The  Troubadours  and  Trouvdres. 

2)  The  Allegorical  School,  of  which  the  "  Romance  of  the  Rose  "  is  the  most  celebrated. 

3)  The  Transition,  founded  by  Marot,  who  abolished  allegorical  characters,  and  intro- 
duced the  classic  mythology. 
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(4)  The  Classical,  introduced  by  Ronsard. 

(5}  The  Modern,  founded  by  Malherbe. 

Malherbe's  Canons.  (1)  He  abolished  all  newly-invented  Greek  or  Latin  words;  all 
provincial  expressions,  and  all  foreign  idioms;  and  restricted  poetry  to  such  words  and 
phrases  as  a  well-educatt  d  Parisian  would  make  use  of. 

(2)  He  would  not  allow  a  word  ending  with  a  vowel  to  be  followed  by  another  beginning 
with  a  vowel. 


(3)  He  wholly  forbade  the  running  of  one  line  into  another. 

(4)  He  ins'  '    * 


'nsisted  on  the  caesura  being  distinctly  marked;  and  made  certain  rules  about 
rhymes,  still  most  rigidly  observed    (seep.  239^. 

LOUIS     XIII.        LE     JUSTE. 

(So  called  becaute  he  wot  born  under  the  Zodiacal  sign  <tf  "  Libra"  (the  Balance). 
REIGNED  33  YEARS.    FROM  1610  xo  1643.     Contemporary  with  James  I.  and  Charles  I, 

Kingdom.    Roussillon  again  added  to  the  crown  by  conquest.     Sedan  also  added  to  the 

crown. 

Married.    Anne  of  Austria,  infanta  of  Spain. 
Issue.    Louis  who  succeeded  him  (not  born  till  23  years  after  the  marriage)  ;  and  Philippe 

due  d'Anjou,  who  espoused  Henrietta  daughter  of  Charles  I.    Philippe  took  the  title  of 

due  d'Or!6ans  on  the  day  of  his  marriage,  and  was  entitled  Monsieur  when  his  brother 

was  king. 
Residences.    The  Palais-de-Luxembourg,  Chantilly,  &c. 

Louis  XIII.  was  only  nine  years  old  when  his  father  died,  and  the 
regency  was  seized  upon  hy  his  mother  Marie  de  Medicis  [Med'-e-ce], 
a  woman  of  considerable  talent  and  unbounded  ambition.  Her  power, 
however,  was  only  nominal,  as  she  was  wholly  under  the  influence  of 
Conclni  and  his  wife,  two  Italian  adventurers  from  Florence,  who 
came  over  in  her  suite  (sweet). 

The  first  seven  years  of  this  reign  present  us  with  very  few  incidents 
of  historical  importance  ;  and  may  be  briefly  included  in  a  sketch  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Florentine  favourite. 

SECTION  I.  FRANCE  UNDER  CONCINI  (FROM  1610  TO  1G17). 

Conclni  was  born  at  Florence,  where  his  father  was  a  notary  ;  and 
followed  Marie  de  Medicis  to  France,  when  she  left  Italy  to  become 
the  bride  of  Henri  IV. 

By  the  aid  of  his  wife,  Leonora  de'Galiga'i,  the  queen's  favourite 
waiting-maid,  he  was  appointed  groom- of- the -stole  in  the  king's 
household ;  and  soon  after  the  death  of  his  royal  master,  purchased 
the  marquisate  of  Ancre  (Arnk'rJ  near  Amiens,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  Marquis  d'Ancre,  from  which  moment  his  advancement  was 
rapid. 

Within  three  years,  he  was  created  governor  of  Amiens  and  of 
Normandy,  marshal  of  France  though  he  had  never  borne  arms,  and 
•chief  minister.  He  acquired  a  princely  fortune,  and  became  the  one 
and  only  power  of  the  realm. 

Marshal  d'Ancre  (Darnk'r)  was  of  a  jovial  turn  of  mind,  lavish, 
and  rapacious.  The  French  nobles  fawned  upon  him  for  what  they 
could  get ;  and  he  bestowed  his  favours  so  profusely,  that  he  sooa 
wasted  the  immense  treasures  left  behind  by  the  late  king. 
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His  increasing  honours,  monopoly  of  power,  and  unbounded  extra- 
vagance, could  not  fail  to  excite  the  jealousy  and  indignation  of  the 
ancient  aristocracy.  The  king  himself  complained  of  his  intolerable 
insolence ;  and  a  plot,  ere  long,  was  laid  for  his  overthrow. 

The  prince  de  Conde  was  at  the  head.  The  queen  mother  wag 
alarmed,  and  advised  the  most  energetic  measures;  but  Concini 
preferred  temporizing,  and  soothed  the  principal  malcontents  with 
bribes,  pensions,  and  dignities. 

A  States-General  Convened  (1614).  The  queen-regent 
now  convened  a  States-General,  for  the  king  was  14  years  old,  at 
which  age,  according  to  the  French  law,  he  attained  his  majority. 

In  this  assembly,  were  140  ecclesiastics,  132  nobles,  and  182 
commoners  called  the  third-estate  (tiers-etat).  Nothing,  however, 
was  done,  as  the  three  orders  could  not  agree,  each  being  desirous  to 
redress  some  grievance  weighing  on  their  own  particular  class. 

Thus,  the  clergy  insisted,  that  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
should  be  enforced  in  France.  The  nobles,  that  hereditary  offices 
should  be  abolished,  and  that  all  offices  of  the  crown  should  be 
personal  and  elective.  While  the  commons  pressed  for  the  reduction 
and  gradual  suppression  of  pensions  and  sinecures. 

As  no  line  of  conduct  could  be  agreed  upon,  the  States  separated 
without  effecting  anything,  and  were  never  again  convened  till  the 
great  Revolution  (1789). 

It  was  in  this  assembly,  that  Richelieu  first  appeared  upon  the 
scene.  Though  only  29  years  of  age,  he  was  bishop  of  Lucon  [Lu-sou'g], 
and  the  chief  orator  of  the  ecclesiastical  estate. 

Marriage  of  Louis  XIII.  (1615).  The  queen-mother  and 
her  favourites,  finding  themselves  unpopular,  sought  to  strengthen. 
their  hands  by  Spanish  alliances ;  and,  with  this  view,  projected  two 
marriages,  one  between  the  king  and  the  infanta,  and  another  between 
Elisabeth  the  king's  sister  and  Philipp,  afterwards  Philipp  IV.  of 
Germany  and  Spain. 

These  projects  were  extremely  distasteful  to  the  nation,  and  more 
especially  to  the  reformed  party,  which  strongly  remonstrated  against 
them.  The  prince  de  Conde'  represented  to  the  queen-mother  that 
Spain  was  a  natural  enemy  of  France  ;  had  heaped  wrongs  on  wrongs 
upon  her ;  and  ought  to  be  humbled  rather  than  exalted. 

As  these  remonstrances  were  wholly  ineffectual,  Conde  and  his 
party  had  recourse  to  arms,  to  wrest  from  the  young  king  such 
conditions  as  they  thought  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  state. 

Both  the  marriages  were  consummated  by  proxy  on  the  same  day 
(the  18th  of  October) ;  and  in  November,  the  king  went  to  Bordeaux 
to  escort  his  bride  home.  He  was  attended  by  his  court ;  and  the 
army  of  malcontents  was  drawn  up  to  meet  him. 
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It  was  now  thought  advisahle  to  conciliate  the  prince,  and  Marie 
de  M^dicis  (Med'-e-ce)  negotiated  at  Loudun,  in  Poitiers,  the  terms 
of  reconciliation.  By  this  treaty,  Conde  and  his  army  were  acquitted 
of  treason  ;  large  sums  of  money  were  given  for  indemnity ;  and  the 
king  was  forbidden  to  confer  office  or  dignity  upon  any  foreigner. 

The  marriage,  thus  inauspiciously  performed,  was  by  no  means  a 
happy  one.  The  king  and  queen  lived  almost  always  apart;  the 
former  jealous  and  suspicious ;  the  latter  grieving  at  her  husband's 
neglect,  and  persecuted  because  her  relatives  were  Spaniards. 

Conde  sent  to  the  Bastille  (1016).  After  the  treaty  of 
Loudun,  the  old  ministers  were  dismissed,  and  the  prince  de  Conde 
became  all-powerful.  The  queen-mother  and  Concini  were  obliged  to 
succumb  to  him ;  and  measures  were  prepared  to  remove  both  of 
them  from  all  further  share  or  influence  in  the  government. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Conde  was  plotting  to  dethrone  the  king, 
with  the  "view  of  usurping  the  crown  himself. 

Richelieu,  one  of  the  new  council,  far-sighted  enough  to  see  how 
the  prince's  treason  might  be  turned  to  his  own  advantage,  advised 
the  queen-mother  to  arrest  him,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Bastille. 

His  party  now  retired  to  Soissons  (Swois-sdn'gJ,  to  organize  them- 
selves for  war,  and  Marie  de  Medicis  set  on  foot  three  armies  to 
resist  them. 

As  for  Conclni,  he  became  more  powerful  than  ever ;  his  pride 
knew  no  bounds ;  his  wealth  maintained  a  private  army  of  6000 
men ;  and  the  king  openly  declared,  that  the  despotism  of  his  minister 
was  quite  intolerable. 

Concini  Assassinated  (1617).  Had  Louis-the-Just  been  a 
man  of  energy  and  independent  spirit,  he  would  have  dismissed  his 
obnoxious  servant  at  once  ;  but  he  was  afraid  to  encounter  the  opposi- 
tion of  his  mother ;  and,  like  all  cowards,  adopted  a  crooked  policy. 

His  most  intimate  companion  was  Charles-Albert  de  Luynea 
(del-ween  ),  a  young  man  who  won  the  royal  favour,  by  his  skill  in 
laying  sparrow-traps,  and  his  knowledge  of  falconry. 

The  favourite  advised  his  master  to  assert  his  independence  ;  and 
persuaded  him,  that  Concini  was  the  cause  of  all  the  discontent,  and 
disturbances  of  the  nation.  Louis  was  not  difficult  to  persuade.  He 
hated  the  domineering  Italian,  and  heartily  wished  him  dead ;  so  he 
gave  secret  orders  to  his  captain  of  the  guards  to  arrest  him,  and  cut 
him  down  if  he  resisted. 

Next  day,  as  the  marshal  was  going  to  the  Louvre,  the  captain  of 
the  guards  commanded  him  to  deliver  up  his  sword  in  the  king's 
name,  and,  as  he  hesitated  to  do  so,  shot  him  dead  upon  the  spot. 
"  Now  am  I  king  indeed  !"  cried  Louis,  when  the  news  was  brought 
him ;  and  all  Paris  was  mad  with  joy. 
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So  greatly  was  the  minister  hated,  that  the  mob  seized  upon  his 
dead  body,  tore  it  into  piece-meal,  and  gibbeted  each  separate  limb. 

Leonora  de  Galigai  Executed  (1617).    Not  content  with 

mutilating  and  insulting  the  lifeless  body  of  the  murdered  minister, 
the  crowd  broke  into  his  private  dwelling,  seized  his  wife,  dragged 
her  before  the  Paris  parlement,  and  accused  her  of  sorcery. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  astrology  and 
magic,  were  believed  in  at  that  time  even  by  men  of  birth  and 
education,  and  to  have  hinted  a  doubt  of  these  "black  arts"  would 
have  been  to  offend  against  the  church,  and  show  complicity  in  the 
guilt. 

When  the  learned  judges  asked  their  prisoner,  by  what  magic  she 
had  bewitched  the  queen,  she  replied,  "  By  the  magic  of  a  strong 
mind  acting  on  a  weaker  one."  She  was  unanimously  condemned ; 
and  her  sentence,  was  to  be  first  beheaded,  and  then  consumed  by 
fire. 

Her  house  was  levelled  to  the  ground ;  all  the  immense  property  of 
the  late  marshal  was  confiscated  ;  and  his  descendants  were  inter- 
dicted for  ever  from  holding  rank  or  office  in  the  state. 

SECTION  II.  FRANCE  UNDER  ALBERT  DE  LUYNES  (1617-1621). 

Charles-Albert  due  de  Luynes  (del-ween"),  was  presented  by  the 
king  with  all  the  confiscated  wealth  of  Conclni,  and  was  promoted 
to  his  vacant  office.  He  was  a  man  equally  ambitious,  grasping,  and 
unprincipled,  as  his  predecessor,  and  exercised  unlimited  influence 
over  the  young  monarch,  but  was  wholly  incompetent  to  guide  the 
state  through  its  present  difficulties. 

His  first  measure  was  to  procure  the  banishment  of  the  queen- 
mother,  who  was  sent  to  Blois  (Blworj,  where  she  was  strictly 
guarded,  but  was  allowed  to  hold  her  court  and  receive  any  one  she 
pleased. 

Richelieu  requested  to  be  allowed  to  follow  her  into  exile  as  her 
friend  and  adviser,  a  request  which  was  readily  granted. 

Flight  of  Marie  de  Medicis  (1619).    Conde,  from  his 

prison  at  Vincennes  to  which  he  had  been  removed,  and  Marie  de 
Medicis,  from  her  chateau  at  Blois  (Blwor),  carried  on  incessant 
intrigues,  and  kept  the  due  de  Luynes  (del-ween' j  in  endless  trouble. 

At  length  the  due  d'Epernon,  with  15  coadjutors,  undertook  to 
deliver  the  queen-mother  from  her  bondage.  Under  the  conduct  of 
these  gentlemen  she  effected  her  escape,  and  took  refuge  in  Angouleme, 
where  the  duke  was  governor. 

A  civil  war  seemed  now  inevitable.  The  minister  advised  that  the 
fugitive  should  be  brought  back  by  an  armed  force ;  but  the  King 
preferred  temporizing,  and  entered  into  negotiations  with  his  mother, 
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She  resisted  all  advances,  till  Richelieu  interfered,  and,  through  the 
medium  of  her  confessor,  won  her  over  to  his  purpose. 

By  this  manoeuvre,  the  friend  of  the  mother  became  the  confidant 
of  the  son  also,  and  saw  himself  placed  at  once  on  the  high-road  to 
political  eminence. 

Combat  at  the  Pont  de  Ce  (1620).  The  queen-dowager 
now  received  the  government  of  Anjou  (Arn-zjoo)  and  held  her  court 
at  Angers  (Arn-zjay),  the  capital  of  that  province.  At  the  same 
time,  prince  de  Conde'  was  liberated  by  the  due  de  Luynes  (del-ween'), 
to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  queen. 

The  court  of  Angers  became  the  rallying  point  of  all  the  disaffec- 
ted ;  and,  ere  long,  this  band  of  rebels  took  up  arms,  to  enforce  the 
dismissal  of  the  obnoxious  minister. 

The  king,  with  the  prince  de  Conde,  marched  against  the  insur- 
gents, encountered  them  at  the  Pont  de  Ce,  in  Anjou,  and  put  them  to 
immediate  flight. 

Peace  was  again  concluded,  through  the  intervention  of  Richelieu; 
and  that  rising  ecclesiastic  was  rewarded  for  his  services  with  a 
cardinal's  hat. 

Death  of  Albert  de  Luynes  (1621).    All  Europe  was,  at 

this  epoch,  agitated  by  the  famous  30  years  war,  between  the  Protest- 
ants and  Catholics  of  Germany. 

Louis  and  his  court  were  Catholics ;  and  the  Protestants  of  France, 
uneasy  at  the  strong  bias  of  the  government,  resolved  to  form  them- 
selves into  an  independent  republic.  For  this  purpose,  they  divided 
their  700  churches  into  eight  circles,  and  drew  up  a  "  Constitution," 
which,  amongst  other  things,  regulated  the  mode  of  levying  taxes, 
and  the  enrolment  of  soldiers. 

This  was  evidently  entrenching  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown ; 
and  Louis  sent  the  due  de  Luynes  [Del-ween],  as  Constable  of  France, 
to  lay  siege  to  Montauban,  the  place  (next  to  Kochelle)  the  most 
important  of  all  the  protestant  cities  of  the  nation. 

The  expedition  proved  a  complete  failure,  and  a  cry  of  indignation 
was  raised  on  all  sides  against  the  Lord  Constable,  to  whom  the 
misadventure  was  attributed.  At  this  crisis  of  affairs,  he  was  taken 
ill  of  a  fever,  which  carried  him  off  in  four  days,  otherwise  he  would 
probably  have  shared  the  fate  of  his  unhappy  predecessor. 

Peace  was  now  made  with  the  Reformers;  the  edict  of  Nantes 
confirmed ;  and  Richelieu  became  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  day. 

SECT.  III.     FRANCE  UNDER  CARDINAL  DE  RICHELIEU  (1624 — 1643). 

Richelieu  (1585 — 1653).  Armand-Jean  du  Plessis,  cardinal 
due  de  Richelieu,  was  born  in  Paris.  His  father  was  captain  of  the 
guards. 
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Armand  was  originally  designed  for  the  military  profession,  but 
entered  into  holy  orders.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Lucon  at  the 
age  of  22  ;  succeeded  the  due  de  Luynes  [Del-ween']  at  the  age  of  38 ; 
and  remained  18  years  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

His  administration  was  so  firm,  active,  and  politic,  that  the  French 
monarchy  owed  to  it  both  its  independence  and  its  greatness.  As  for 
the  king,  he  was  a  mere  cipher  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  prestige  of  his 
royal  title  was  wholly  eclipsed  by  the  genius  of  his  minister.  The 
Cardinal's  court  was  infinitely  more  imposing  than  that  of  the 
sovereign ;  and  he  had  his  body-guard  of  musketeers  as  well  as  his 
nominal  master. 

When  first  introduced  into  public  life,  Richelieu  was  so  mild,  so 
conciliating  and  courteous,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  trace, 
in  the  urbane  and  polished  bishop,  any  indication  of  the  aspiring  and 
remorseless  cardinal. 

As  first  minister 'of  the  crown,  he  set  himself  three  tasks:  To 
reduce  the  protestants,  who  were  striving  to  form  themselves  into  a 
separate  state ;  to  bring  to  submission  the  turbulent  nobles ;  and  to 
abase  the  house  of  Austria,  which  was  aiming  at  universal  empire. 

The  main  obstacles  he  had  to  encounter  were  the  protestants  and 
their  English  allies,  the  queen  with  her  Spanish  friends,  and  the  king 
with  his  intriguing  favourites. 

§  1.   EICHELIEU'S  FIRST  PROJECT.   THE  REDUCTION  OF  THE  PROTESTANTS. 

That  the  protestants  might  be  unmolested,  Henri  IV.  had  consigned 
to  them  several  important  towns  in  various  parts  of  his  dominions. 
Here  they  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  were 
governed  by  their  own  magistrates,  and  made  their  own  bye-laws, 
like  the  old  feudatories  of  France. 

The  governor  of  each  one  of  these  cities  was  a  Huguenot  noble, 
who  acknowledged  the  royal  title  of  the  sovereign,  but  was  nevertheless 
virtually  independent  in  his  own  territory. 

The  creation  of  these  cities  was  a  great  political  error,  as  a  "  king- 
dom divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."  It  was  in  these  places,  that 
Spanish,  German,  Italian,  English,  and  native  malcontents,  congre- 
gated ;  that  adventurers  and  soldiers  of  fortune  flocked  together ; 
that  invading  armies  landed ;  and  German  reiters  and  freebooters 
issued  forth  to  plunder  travellers,  and  lay  waste  the  surrounding 
country. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  these  protestant  cities  was  la-Rochelle, 
a  sea-port  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Richelieu  felt  assured  that  France  would  never  be  secure  from 
invasion,  while  a  port  so  accessible  to  the  English  and  Spanish  was 
open  to  their  armies ;  nor  free  from  civil  wars,  while  such  a  nest  for 
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malcontents  was  suffered  to  exist.  He  determined,  therefore,  to 
wrest  the  city  from  the  protestants,  demolish  its  fortifications,  and 
disperse  its  inhabitants  ;  a  proceeding,  without  doubt,  politically  right, 
whether  morally  justifiable  or  not  is  another  matter. 

The  siege  of  Rochelle  forms  one  of  the  most  important  events  of 
the  reign,  and  was  the  cardinal's  great  military  exploit.  Of  course, 
he  had  some  pretence  for  his  aggression,  though  his  real  motive  was 
not  made  public. 

The  ostensible  reason  was,  that  the  Huguenots  had  plotted  against 
him  with  the  duchess  of  Chevreuse.  The  correspondence  of  the 
duchess  being  seized,  her  plans  were  frustrated,  and  she  escaped  to 
England ;  but  the  protestants  drew  upon  themselves  the  whole  force 
of  the  cardinal's  displeasure. 

Siege  of  Rochelle  (1627 — 1628).  As  soon  as  the  Reformers 
knew  the  intention  of  the  cardinal  duke,  they  applied  to  England  for 
succours  ;  and  Charles  I.  sent  over  the  duke  of  'Buckingham  with  an 
armament  of  100  sail. 

This  formidable  fleet  appeared  before  Rochelle  on  the  20th  of  July, 
but  the  mayor,  either  because  he  was  corrupted,  or  because  he  waa 
unwilling  to  come  to  extremities,  refused  to  admit  it  into  the  harbour. 
Upon  this,  the  duke  sailed  to  the  Isle  of  Re  in  front  of  the  port, 
surprised  the  governor,  and  effected  a  landing. 

A-s  soon  as  Richelieu  was  informed  of  this  success,  he  despatched 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  king's  brother,  to  conduct  operations,  till  he 
himself  could  complete  his  arrangements. 

At  this  juncture,  the  king  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  and  was  unable  to 
move  till  the  middle  of  September.  Had  Buckingham  availed  him- 
self of  this  interval,  his  success  would  have  been  certain;  but  he 
frittered  away  his  opportunity,  till  he  was  ignominiously  driven  out  of 
the  island,  and  then  he  returned  home,  having  lost  two-thirds  of  his 
army  and  accomplished  nothing. 

The  French  fleet  now  sailed  to  la-Rochelle,  and  lay  there  till 
Richelieu  and  the  king  arrived,  when  the  city  was  blockaded  by  sea 
and  land ;  and,  to  prevent -the  access  of  fresh  succours  from  England, 
the  entrance  of  the  port  was  blocked  up  by  various  floating  works. 

These  works  were  from  time  to  time  destroyed  by  the  violence  of 
the  waves ;  whereupon,  the  cardinal  proceeded  to  construct  a  solid 
mole  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

This  work  was  scarcely  completed,  when  another  fleet  from 
England  appeared  in  sight.  It  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  destroy  the 
mole,  but,  not  succeeding,  returned  to  Portsmouth  again. 

The  Rochellers  were  now  reduced  to  the  utmost  straits  by  famine. 
They  had  sustained  the  siege  for  15  months ;  and,  as  they  could  hold 
out  no  longer,  were  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
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Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  miseries  they  suffered  from  the 
single  fact,  that,  of  the  15,000  persons  who  were  in  the  city  when 
the  siege  began,  not  4000  survived  to  its  close. 

The  fortifications  were  demolished ;  the  privileges  granted  by 
Henri  the  Great  rescinded,  the  protestants  of  France  ceased  to  have 
a  separate  government,,  rebels  a  focus  of  safety,  and  invaders  a  landing- 
place  for  their  hostile  armies. 

All  honour  to  the  cardinal  for  this  enterprise.  It  was  both  planned 
and  executed  with  great  talent.  A  mighty  evil  was  removed  from  the 
land,  and  the  hands  of  government  were  considerably  strengthened. 

Buckingham  was  appointed  over  the  second  fleet,  but  was  assassinated  by  Felton  at 
the  moment  he  was  about  to  embark. 

§  2.  KICHELIEU'S  SECOND  PROJECT.     THE  HUMILIATION  OF  AUSTRIA. 

The  house  of  Austria,  at  this  period,  was  ruling  over  Germany, 
Spain,  Portugal,  the  Netherlands,  a  large  part  of  what  is  now  termed 
France,  and  almost  all  Italy.  All  these  dominions  and  many  others 
had  belonged  to  Charles-quint,  and,  on  his  abdication,  were  divided 
between  his  brother  and  son. 

His  brother  Ferdinand  succeeded  to  Germany  and  Austria,  and 
his  son  Philipp  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  Flanders,  Franche-Comte, 
and  Alsace,  a  large  part  of  Italy,  and  the  New  World. 

The  House,  therefore,  especially  the  Spanish  branch  thereof,  was 
looked  upon  by  the  French  with  extreme  jealousy.  It  intrenched 
upon  what  they  considered  their  own  territory ;  had  great  facilities  of 
annoying  them,  and  was  perpetually  carrying  on  a  border  war. 

What  rendered  the  matter  worse  was,  that  Charles-quint  had  been 
the  personal  enemy  of  Francois  I.,  the  knight-king;  and  an  hereditary 
hatred  had  been  transmitted  to  the  descendants  of  both  sovereigns. 

War  with  the  House  of  Austria  (1635—1648).    it  so 

happened,  that  a  sort  of  "religious  war"  had  been  carried  on  in 
Germany  ever  since  the  year  1618.  This  war  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  emperor's  taking  from  the  protestants  of  Bohemia  their 
privileges ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  flew  to  arms,  and  com- 
menced the  Thirty-Years'  War. 

France  had  hitherto  taken  no  part  in  this  contest;  but  now 
Richelieu,  strange  to  say,  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  protestants,  not 
from  any  feeling  of  sympathy  with  them,  but  simply  and  solely  to 
oppose  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  king  of  Spain. 

In  order,  however,  to  limit  hostilities  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
house  of  Austria,  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  Holland,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  and  Savoy.  As  for  England,  she  was  far  too  much 
occupied  with  the  great  revolution,  which  brought  Charles  I.  to  the 
scaffold,  to  take  any  interest  in  foreign  matters. 
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Having  declared  war  with  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  king  of 
Spain,  Richelieu  raised  four  large  armies,  one  of  which  he  sent  into 
Flanders,  another  into  Mil'an,  a  third  to  the  Valtellma,  and  the  fourth 
to  the  Rhine.  These  armies  were  kept  on  foot  till  the  death  of  the 
cardinal,  and  even  for  five  years  after  that  event,  when  peace 
was  concluded  between  the  belligerents  in  the  famous  treaty  of 
Westphalia. 

During  the  life -time  of  Richelieu,  the  French  gained  very  little 
glory  and  no  solid  advantage  from  this  interference ;  for  though  they 
won  two  or  three  battles,  they  suffered  numerous  defeats. 

In  1640,  however,  occurred  two  events  which  contributed  to 
weaken  Spain  far  more  than  all  the  efforts  of  the  cardinal  duke — 
the  revolt  of  Catalonia  and  Portugal.  The  former,  oppressed  by 
the  Spanish  minister,  broke  into  insurrection,  and  gave  herself  to 
France  ;  the  latter,  about  the  same  time,  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke, 
and  declared  herself  independent. 

Under  the  protection  of  Catalonia,  Richelieu  and  the  king  drove 
the  Spaniards  out  of  Roussillon,  and  added  that  province  to  the  French 
crown. 

In  the  next  reigv,  Spain  was  compelled  to  resign  Flanders,  Franche- 
Comte,  and  Alsace  [Al-sarce],  whereby  the  kingdom  of  France  was 
extended  to  the  foot  of  the  Jura  and  the  river  Rhine. 

§  3.     EICHELIEU'S  STRUGGLES  WITH  THE  NOBLES. 

When  Richelieu  succeeded  the  due  do  Luynes  [Del-ween]  as  first 
minister  of  France,  he  found  the  country  torn  by  contending  factions, 
both  political  and  religious :  If  the  protestants  wanted  to  strengthen 
their  hands  against  the  royalists,  they  called  to  their  aid  the  dis- 
affected nobles ;  and  if  the  nobles  wanted  to  avenge  some  private 
wrong,  they  availed  themselves  of  the  Huguenot  soldiers. 

Richelieu  overcame  a  part  of  this  evil  by  abolishing  the  separate 
state  of  the  protestants ;  but  much  more  was  accomplished  by  com- 
pelling the  nobility  to  leave  their  country  mansions  to  reside  with  the 
court ;  by  this  artifice  he  separated  them  from  their  tenantry,  gave 
them  an  interest  in  royalty,  and  kept  them  easily  under  his  eye. 

These  vigorous  measures  raised  him  up  a  host  of  enemies,  and 
plot  after  plot  was  set  on  foot  for  his  disgrace  or  assassination,  but  all 
of  them  proved  abortive. 

(i)  First  plot  of  the  due  d'Orleans  (1626).    The  first  plot 

was  set  on  foot  by  Gaston  duke  of  Orleans,  the  king's  brother ;  and 
was  under  the  immediate  sanction  of  the  queen-mother  and  the  queen. 
Marshal  Ornano,  the  counts  of  Chalais  and  Soissons,  the  due  de 
Vendome,  the  ambassador  of  Savoy,  and  even  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
took  part  therein. 
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Their  aim  was  to  ruin  or  assassinate  the  obnoxious  minister,  depose 
the  king,  and  confer  the  crown  upon  the  duke  his  brother. 

The  plot  was  discovered,  and  the  conspirators  were  punished  with 
relentless  severity :  The  comte  de  Chalais  [Shot-lay}  was  beheaded, 
and  the  marshal  Ornano,  comte  de  Soissons,  and  due  de  Vendome 
were  imprisoned  for  life.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  too  near  the 
throne  to  be  capitally  punished,  so  he  was  allowed  to  go  free ;  and 
lived  to  join  nine  other  conspiracies,  in  which  he  sacrificed  the 
lives  of  his  friends  one  after  another,  and  became  the  bye-word  and 
shame  of  history. 

The  failure  of  this  plot  greatly  increased  the  power  of  the  cardinal ; 
and,  probably,  some  of  the  persons  accused  were  made  away  with, 
not  because  they  were  guilty,  but  because  they  were  personally 
obnoxious  to  the  vindictive  churchman. 

A  body-guard  of  40  musketeers  was  now  given  to  the  minister, 
precisely  like  that  which  attended  on  the  king.  And  it  was  not 
unusual  for  his  eminence  and  the  king  to  dispute,  over  their  evening 
game  of  chess,  upon  the  merits  of  their  respective  guardsmen,  between 
whom  were  ceaseless  skirmishes. 

(2)  Plot  of  Marie  de  Medicis  (1630, 1631).    The  queen- 

mother,  indignant  at  Richelieu  for  his  hostility  to  Italy,  importuned 
her  son  with  many  tears  to  dismiss  him. 

The  king,  unable  to  resist  his  mother,  commanded  the  cardinal  to 
resign  his  portfolio.  The  Italian  was  triumphant ;  her  friends  were 
loud  in  their  congratulations ;  and  all  thought  her  influence  was  fully 
re-established. 

Next  day,  the  duke  waited  on  the  king,  to  place  in  his  hands  the 
seals  of  office ;  Louis  relented ;  refused  to  accept  his  resignation  ; 
and  Richelieu  became  more  powerful  than  ever.  This  day  is  called 
in  history  The  Day  of  the  Dupes. 

The  due  d' Orleans,  raving  with  passion,  hastened  to  the  palace  of 
the  minister  with  a  crowd  of  gentlemen,  behaved  in  a  most  insulting 
manner,  and  even  threatened  his  life.  Richelieu  heard  him  to  the 
end ;  bowed  him  out  with  cynical  politeness ;  laid  the  matter  before 
the  king  in  council ;  and  insisted,  that  the  realm  would  never  be  at 
peace,  while  Marie  de  Medicis  was  allowed  to  hold  a  separate  court, 
and  give  her  sanction  to  the  disaffected. 

The  remonstrance  prevailed,  and  the  queen-mother  was  conveyed 
as  a  state -prisoner  to  the  Castle  of  Compiegne  [Cone-pe-enn] ;  but  she 
eluded  the  yigilance  of  her  keepers,  left  the  kingdom,  and  lived  the 
rest  of  her  life  a  fugitive  and  exile. 

All  her  partisans  were  either  disgraced,  banished,  imprisoned,  or 
put  to  death ;  and  even  the  duke  Gaston,  compelled  to  quit  France, 
joined  his  mother  in  Brussels. 
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Marillao  Punished  (1632).  Among  the  partisans  of  the 
exiled  queen  were  two  noblemen  marked  out  especially  for  vengeance 
by  the  cardinal.  These  were  Michel  and  Louis  de  Marillao.  The 
former  had  filled  with  credit  many  high  state  offices,  such  as  master 
of  the  court  of  requests,  councillor  of  state,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  lord  privy  seal. 

When  the  plot  of  Marie  was  broken  up,  Michel  was  disgraced, 
thrown  into  prison,  fell  ill,  and  died  ;  but  his  brother  Louis,  a  marshal 
of  France,  was  arrested  at  the  head  of  his  own-  army,  and  condemned 
to  death. 

(3)  Second  Plot  of  the  due  d'OrleanS  (1632).      Scarcely 
had  the  duke  of  Orleans  arrived  at   Brussels  when   he  organized 
another  plot  against  the  cardinal,  and  induced  Henri  of  Montmorency 
to  join  it.     This  young  nobleman  was  a  grandson  of  the  famous  Anne 
de    Montmorency,    40   years    constable    of  France,  and  one  of  the 
Triumvirate. 

He  had  been  created  admiral,  at  the  age  of  17,  by  the  reigning 
monarch ;  and  so  highly  distinguished  himself  in  several  engagements, 
that  he  received  the  command  of  an  army,  and  was  afterwards 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  marshal. 

Discontented  with  Richelieu,  and  jealous  of  his  inordinate  power, 
Henri  de  Montmorency  raised  a  revolt  in  Languedoc.  The  cardinal 
sent  the  royal  troops  to  suppress  this  rising  ;  a  battle  was  fought ; 
the  revolters  were  defeated ;  and  Montmorency,  covered  with  wounds, 
was  taken  prisoner,  tried  for  treason  and  beheaded.  In  this  young 
man,  expired  the  last  direct  descendant  of  the  noble  house  of 
Montmorency. 

(4)  Comte  de  Soissons*  Plot  (1641).      Louis  de  Bourbon 
comte  de  Soissons  [Sivois-son'g]  grandson  of  Louis  prince  de  Conde, 
the  great  protestant  leader,   was  the  next  to  conspire  against  his 
Eminence.     The  count  had  already  been  proscribed  for  revolt,  and 
had  taken  refuge  at  Sedan,  the  principality  of  the  due  de  Bouillon 
[Boo-e-yon].     Here  he  entered  into  a  plot  with  Spain;  assembled 
troops  ;  and  assumed  a  defiant  position. 

Richelieu  sent  an  army  against  him.  A  battle  was  fought  at 
Marfee,  near  Sedan  ;  the  prince  was  shot ;  his  army  dispersed ;  and 
the  cardinal  was  again  triumphant. 

Conspiracy  of  Cinq-Mars  (1642).    The  king  had  long  been 

weary  of  the  domineering  spirit  of  his  minister,  and  longed  to  throw 
off  his  yoke,  but  knew  not  how. 

Attached  to  his  court  was  a  young  nobleman  of  fine  independent 
spirit,  generous  disposition,  winning  manners,  and  ingenuous  mind, 
Cinq-Mars  by  name.  He  had  been  introduced  to  the  king  by 
Richelieu  himself,  at  the  age  of  19,  and  was  master  of  the  horse. 
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This  yonng  marquis  was  a  grand  favourite  with  the  king,  and 
sincerely  returned  his  affection.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  the 
same  pursuits,  such  as  hunting  and  bird  catching,  and  was  the  only 
person  that  Louis  really  loved. 

Cinq-Mars  saw  with  deep  regret  how  his  royal  master  was 
trampled  on  by  the  proud  churchman.  He  had  heard  the  king  many 
and  many  a  time  complain  of  his  indignities ;  and  was  induced  by 
the  marquis  de  Fontrailles  [F6n-trn-<~\  •  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  party  called  "  Royalists,"  in  opposition  to  the  adherents  of  Richelieu, 
who  went  by  the  name  of  "  Cardinalists." 

The  views  of  the  "  Royalists"  were  openly  mooted,  and  it  was 
universally  understood  that  the  king's  favourite  was  to  succeed  his 
Eminence.  The  party  was  joined  by  Gaston  the  king's  brother, 
Bouillon  [Boo-e-yori]  prince  of  Sedan,  and  was  secretly  favoured 
even  by  the  king  himself. 

Richelieu  was  ill  at  the  time  at  Tarascon,  so  that  he  was  unable  to 
exercise  his  wonted  vigilance,  and  a  regular  conspiracy  was  formed 
to  cut  him  off  by  assassination.  The  high-minded  favourite  soothed 
his  conscience  by  calling  his  sin  patriotism.  He  was  about  to  strike 
an  overgrown  despot,  .to  liberate  his  country  and  his  king,  and  to  save 
the  lives  of  hundreds  from  a  political  Moloch. 

Such  was  the  plot,  and  such  were  the  excuses  pleaded  by  its 
leader,  whatever  might  have  been  the  secret  malice  of  Gaston,  the 
"  weak  duke,"  and  the  indirect  hopes  of  the  marquis  of  Fontrailles 
[F6n-try-e],  and  others.  All  things  moved  on  smoothly,  and  promised 
certain  success ;  but,  as  all  the  soldiers  were  under  the  command  of 
Richelieu,  all  the  provinces  were  governed  by  his  creatures,  all  the 
high  offices  of  state  were  held  by  his  friends,  and  every  ramification 
of  the  realm  was  filled  by  his  spies,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  call 
in  foreign  aid. 

Accordingly,  Spain  was  applied  to,  and  the  conspirators  entered 
into  a  treasonable  compact  with  that  nation.  This  part  of  the  plot 
was  wholly  unknown  to  the  king,  and  it  was  this  that  caused  its 
miscarriage. 

The  treaty  with  Spain  was  sent  by  a  courier,  who  was  stopped  by 
one  of  the  cardinal's  spies;  and  the  fatal  document  placed  in  the 
sick  man's  hands. 

Richelieu  immediately  sent  intelligence  to  the  king,  and  demanded 
the  arrest  of  the  due  d' Orleans,  Cinq- Mars  the  royal  favourite, 
Bouillon  \~Boo-e-yori]  prince  of  Sedan,  the  marquis  of  Fontrailles 
[Fdn-try-e],  De  Thou  [Too],  and  many  others  of  inferior  note. 

The  king  durst  not  withhold  his  signature ;  and  the  conspirators 
being  arrested,  and  brought  to  trial  at  Lyons,  were  condemned  for 
high  treason.  Cinq-Mars  was  beheaded;.  Fontrailles  [Fon-try-e] 
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made  his  escape  to  England;  De  Thou  [Too],  son  of  the  famous 
historian,  was  put  to  death  for  being  privy  to  the  plot ;  the  due  de 
Bouillon  [Boo-e-yon]  was  deprived  of  his  principality  of  Sedan,  which 
was  made  forfeit  to  the  crown ;  but  the  infamous  duke  Gaston  turned 
king's  evidence,  and  was  pardoned. 

Thus  ended,  a  few  weeks  previous  to  the  death  of  Richelieu,  the 
last  of  the  many  plots  which  had  been  formed  against  him. 

Six  noblemen*  had  been  cut  off  by  the  axe,  but  the  rest  had  been 
undermined  by  subtlety.  In  order  to  diminish  their  influence  and 
keep  them  in  sight,  the  wily  politician  forced  them  to  reside  with  the 
court,  breaking  thus  their  communion  with  their  vassals,  and  giving 
them  an  interest  in  royalty  and  state-craft. 

Death  of  Richelieu  (1642).  Richelieu  now  returned  to 
Paris.  He  travelled  in  a  kind  of  palanquin,  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  his  musketeers,  who  went  bareheaded. 

When  he  came  to  any  walled  town,  and  found  the  gates  too  narrow 
to  admit  his  litter,  a  part  of  the  wall  was  thrown  down.  It  was  thus 
he  traversed  France  in  triumph  from  Lyons  to  Paris.  More  like  a 
sultan  or  eastern  despot,  than  a  churchman  and  simple  minister; 
but  he  reached  his  palace,  merely  to  go  to  bed  and  die. 

He  had  baffled  all  his  enemies,  humiliated  the  house  of  Austria, 
raised  France  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers  an  old  man,  at  the  age  of  58.  His  last 
care  was  to  recommend  for  his  successor  the  cardinal  Mazarin,  who 
was  accordingly  appointed  first  minister,  and  entered  immediately 
upon  his  high  duties. 

Death  of  Marie  de  MedlCiS  (1642).  Five  months  before 
the  death  of  Richelieu,  died  Marie  de  Medicis  [Med'-e-ce],  widow  of 
the  great  Henri,  and  mother  of  the  reigning  king.  She  had  been 
three  years  in  England,  an  exile,  on  a  visit  to  her  daughter  Henrietta, 
the  wife  of  Charles  I. 

In  this  visit,  she  was  very  meanly  accompanied ;  but  her  royal 
son-in-law  received  her  most  graciously.  It  was  proverbially  said, 
that  wherever  she  went  she  brought  in  her  train  famine,  plague,  or  war. 

William  Lilly  says,  "  She  was  a  sad  spectacle  of  mortality,  which 
produced  tears  from  many  who  beheld  her.  She  was  lean,  decrepit, 
and  very  feeble  ;  had  no  place  she  could  call  her  home  ;  and  yet  was 
she  the  relic  of  the  greatest  king  that  ever  lived  in  France,  the  mother 
of  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  of  two  daughters  who  were  queens." 

One  daughter  was  queen  of  England  and  the  other  of  Spain ;  but  both  Charles  I.  and 
Felipe  IV-  were  equally  unfortunate. 

Death  of  Louis  XIII.  (1643).  As  Marie  the  mother  died 
five  months  before  the  Cardinal,  Louis  the  son  died  five  months 

*  They  were  Marillac,  Thou,  Cinq-Mars,  Chalais,  Bouteville,  and  Montniortiic-j. 
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aftei  him.  He  was  at  the  time  42  years  old,  and  had  reigned  33 
years. 

Louis -the -Just  is  very  differently  represented  by  historians.  Some 
epeak  of  him  as  weak,  bigoted,  and  treacherous ;  others  as  brave,  gen- 
erous, and  discreet.  Neither  of  these  extreme  views  is  correct.  No 
doubt,  he  was  impulsively  good,  but  his  goodness  was  uncertain  and 
fickle.  He  showed  at  times  generosity  and  courage,  but  they  were 
the  offspring  of  feeling  rather  than  of  principle.  Much  of  his  irreso- 
lution may  be  ascribed  to  his  feeble  health,  and  physical  debility. 

St.  Simon  unhestatingly  affirms,  that  the  glory  given  to  Richelieu 
ought  to  have  been  awarded  to  Louis,  and  boldly  ascribes  to  the  king 
the  suggestion  of  the  famous  mole  of  the  Rochelle  harbour.  This 
may  be  the  case,  but  if  St.  Simon  is  correct,  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  the  noble  qualities  of  the  royal  cypher  were  so  incrusted  with 
baser  ones,  or  so  rusted  and  mildewed  for  want  of  use,  that  ''they  were 
all  the  same  as  if  he  had  them  not." 

It  is  patent  to  the  world,  that  Louis  XIII.  was  a  mere  tool  in  the 
hand  of  his  ministers ;  not  of  Richelieu  only,  but  of  Concmi,  and 
de  Luynes  [Del-ween] .  His  was  the  weaker  mind  in  every  case ;  and 
the  Italian,  the  playmate,  and  the  churchman,  with  equal  ease, 
"swayed  him  to  the  mode  of  what  they  liked  or  loathed." 

So  completely  was  he  enthralled  at  last,  that  he  gave  up  even  the 
show  of  royalty,  and  lived  at  Chantilly  [Sharn-tee-ye],  where  he 
passed  his  time  in  hunting,  fowling,  and  falconry.  He  hated  reading ; 
was  very  ill  educated  ;  and  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech ;  but 
was  pretty  skilful  in  music,  painting,  and  riding.  Like  Louis  VIII. 
he  had  the  misfortune  of  standing  between  two  of  the  greatest  monarchs 
of  France,  Henri-quatre  his  father,  and  Louis-quatorze  his  son. 

He  was  rather  above  the  middle  height,  and  of  a  spare  habit  of 
body.  His  complexion  was  very  pale  ;  his  hair  of  a  chestnut  colour ; 
his  features  handsome ;  and  his  eyes  a  dark  brown. 

He  was  fiery  in  temper  and  very  impatient,  but  sadly  wanted 
energy  of  mind  and  pertinacity  of  purpose.  A  settled  melancholy 
overshadowed  his  face,  and  he  seemed  to  take  no  interest  in  any 
thing ;  yet,  at  times,  there  flashed  forth  gleams  of  his  mother's  spirit, 
or  of  his  father's  generous  nature. 

He  generally  wore  a  plain  suit  of  black  silk,  with  sugar-loaf 
buttons  of  black  jet;  his  hat  was  looped  up  with  a  small  string  of 
jewels,  and  the  feather  which  fell  greatly  on  one  side  was  buttoned 
with  a  diamond. 

If  His  wife,  generally  called  Anne  of  Austria,  was  not  strictly 
handsome,  but  had  a  pleasing  expression.  Her  light-brown  hair 
was  powdered,  and  fell  in  a  profusion  of  large  curls  round  her 
face.  Her  eyes  were  quick  and  lustrous ;.  her  ekm  delicately  fair,  but 
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disfigured  with  rouge  and  paint;  her  mouth  extremely  small;  her 
upper  lip  arched,  and  her  lower  one  slightly  protruding  beyond  the 
other,  a  characteristic  of  the  Austrian  house.  Her  hands  and  feet 
were  incomparable ;  her  carriage  queenly ;  and  her  disposition 
amiable.  • 

Her  great  favourite  was  Madame  de  Chevreuse ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  this  lady  and  the  queen  gave  the  cardinal  more  trouble  and 
uneasiness,  than  the  war  with  Spain,  the  quarrel  with  the  English, 
and  the  financial  embarrassment  of  the  state. 

Madame  de  Chevreuse  aided  her  royal  friend  in  all  her  political 
intrigues,  and  delighted  to  lead  her  into  others  which  have  cast  a 
shade  over  her  conjugal  fidelity. 

Anne  of  Austria  survived  her  husband  28  years,  and  became  the 
regent  of  her  son  Louis  XIV.,  who  at  the  age  of  5,  inherited  the 
crown. 

CIVIL      POLICY     OF     RICHELIEU. 

Richelieu  rendered  France  no  less  prosperous  than  great.  He  favoured 
commerce,  encouraged  navigation,  repaired  the  ports,  protected  letters  and 
patronized  the  fine  arts. 

He  began  the  harbour  of  Brest ;  rebuilt  the  Sorbonne  ;  erected  the  Palais- 
Royal  [Pallay  Rwoy-al~\  ;  and  founded  the  famous  Jardin-des-Plantes  \_Zjar- 
dati'n  day  Plarnt], 

He  instituted  the  Academic  Frangaise ;  established,  at  Paris,  the  Royal 
Printing  Oih'ce  ;  founded  the  College  du  Plessis  [Ples-se]  ;  and  authorized 
Renaudot  to  publish  a  Gazette,*  the  first  journal  ever  circulated  in  France. 

He  gave  a  pension  to  the  illustrious  philosopher  Descartes  [Day-cart'] ; 
recalled  Nicolas  Poussin  [Poos-sah'n]  from  Rome ;  and  admitted  writers  of 
celebrity  to  an  intimacy  highly  honourable  to  his  good  taste. 

The  only  meanness  he  was  guilty  of,  was  a  jealousy  of  the  great  Corneille 
\Cor-%ay-e\  This  arose  from  a  mistaken  notion  that  he  was  himself  a 
dramatist,  and  an  inward  conviction  that  Corneille  was  his  superior. 

*  The  Mercure,  a  periodical  containing  a  register  of  public  events,  acts  of  government, 
and  historical  notices,  gave  birth  to  the  Gazette  in  1637. 

ROYAL     STATE     OF     RICHELIEU. 

Richelieu  lived  in  the  Palais-  Royal  \Pallay  Rwoy-al]  then  termed  the  Palais- 
Cardinal,  a  very  different  building  to  what  it  now  is. 

Now  it  is  a  vast  square  of  shops,  eating-houses,  and  cofTee-rooms  ;  but  then 
it  was  wholly  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  great  minister. 

All  that  was  elegant,  luxurious,  and  magnificent,  all  that  wealth  could 
purchase  or  art  devise,  was  here  gathered  together.  For  seven  years,  the  famous 
Le  Mercier  [Mair^se-a]  laboured  to  perfect  it  as  a  building  ;  and  the  cardinal, 
during  his  whole  administration,  never  ceased  adding  to  its  decorations. 

The  entire  space  was  divided  into  an  outer  and  an  inner  court,  round  which, 
on  every  side,  ranged  the  superb  buildings  of  the  palace,  presenting  every  way 
an  external  and  internal  front. 

The  gardens,  extending  over  several  acres,  were  the  wonder  of  Paris.  They 
were  filled  with  every  plant  and  flower  that  Europe  possessed,  scattered  amongst 
the  trees  in  natural  groups. 
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The  right  wing  of  the  first  court  was  occupied  by  that  beautiful  theatre,  so 
intimately  connected  with  every  classic  association  of  the  French  stage.  Here 
the  tragedies  of  Rotrou  [JRo-troo]  and  Corneille  [Cor-nay-e]  were  produced ; 
and  here  the  inimitable  comedies  of  Moliere  were  given  to  the  world. 

In  the  left  wing,  was  the  chapel,  built  in  the  Ionic  order. 

The  two  courts  were  divided  from  each  other  by  a  massive  pile  of  buildings 
containing  the  grand  saloon,  the  audience  chamber,  and  the  cabinet  of  the  high 
council.  On  the  ground-floor,  was  the  banqueting-room  and  its  ante-chamber. 

A  great  part  of  the  edifice  fronting  the  gardens,  was  occupied  by  the  famous 
gallery  of  portraits,  comprising  the  likenesses  of  all  the  chief  characters  in 
French  history. 

The  rest  of  the  palace  was  filled  with  various  suites  of  apartments  furnished 
in  the  most  sumptuous  manner,  and  used  either  for  public  entertainments,  or 
for  the  Cardinal's  private  uses. 

In  this  enormous  palace  the  due  de  Richelieu  held  his  court,  with  a  magni- 
ficence and  style  strangely  at  variance  with  the  melancholy  desolation  of  the 
royal  palaces.  Here  would  be  gathered  together,  on  grand  occasions,  all  to 
whom  wealth  gave  something  to  secure,  or  rank  something  to  maintain  ;  all 
whom  wit  rendered  anxious  for  distinction,  or  talent  prompted  to  ambition ; 
all  whom  the  cardinal  either  loved  or  feared,  hated  or  admired. 

Here  for  example,  would  be  Voitiire  throwing  off  his  empty  couplets, 
Rotrou,  Scuderi,  Corneille,  and  Moliere,  all  poets  ;  the  due  d'Enghien  \_Darn- 
zj  atin],  called  the  hero  de  I'histoire  ;  the  due  de  Guise,  so  conspicuous  in  the 
revolution  of  Naples,  called  the  hero  de  la  fable  ;  and  the  queen's  grand  favourite, 
the  beautiful  widow  of  the  due  de  Luynes  [Dcl-ivecn],  the  present  wife  of  the 
due  de  Chevreuse,  whom  the  cardinal  hated,  but  nevertheless  delighted  to 
receive.  Here,  too,  would  be  found  Marie  de  Bourbon,  and  her  future  husband 
the  due  de  Longueville  ;  the  comte  de  Coligny  [Co-leen-yc] ;  the  marquis  de 
Brion  ;  the  great  Conde  ;  Mazarin,  and  even  L'Angeli,  the  court  fool. 

Amongst  this  courtly  throng,  all  dressed  in  the  gayest  fashion,  walked 
Richelieu,  arrayed  in  the  long  scarlet  robes  of  his  order,  and  wearing  his 
cardinal's  hat ;  treating  his  guests  with  the  profound  humility  of  excessive 
pride  ;  trying  to  tutor  the  fire  of  his  eye  into  an  expression  of  graciousness,  and 
to  soften  the  tones  of  his  deep  voice  into  the  suavity  of  courtesy. 

He  was  of  middle  height.  His  face  deadly  pale  and  rather  swarthy ;  his 
features  attenuated  ;  his  forehead  large,  and  on  his  temple  was  a  scar.  His 
hair  was  black  and  long  ;  his  large  eyes  glistened  with  sagacity ;  his  brows 
were  thick  and  arched  ;  his  mouth  small ;  his  voice  clear,  firm,  and  sepulchral. 
He  wore  both  moustaches  and  an  imperial,  then  called  a  royal. 

His  constitution  was  always  feeble,  and  he  was  often  indisposed.  His 
manners  were  severe,  and  his  gait  haughty  but  jerking. 

When  he  went  to  war  he  laid  aside  his  cardinal  robes,  and  appeared  on  a 
superb  charger,  with  a  plumed  hat  on  his  head,  a  coat  embroidered  with  gold, 
a  cuirass,  and  a  sword.  He  was  almost  the  last  churchman  that  was  allowed 
to  lead  the  French  armies. 


CITY     OF     PARIS     IN     THE     REIGN     OF     LOUIS     XIII. 

Richelieu  greatly  beautified  the  city  of  Paris  with  fine  churches  and  other 
public  buildings,  but  the  streets  were  still  narrow,  filthy,  and  dark. 

Henri  due  de  Guise,  when  a  young  man,  frequently  amused  himself  by 
getting  on  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  jumping  across  the  street  to  the  opposite 
roof.  All  the  offal  of  the  houses  was  deposited  in  the  streets,  as,  indeed,  it  is 
to  the  present  day.  And  the  only  method  of  lighting  the  city  was  byfalots 
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(pans  of  pitch,  grease,  and  other  combustibles),  placed  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets. 

These  dark  and  dirty  lanes  were  the  haunts  of  cut-throats  and  thieves,  who 
were  so  numerous,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  appear  abroad  without  arms  and  a 
numerous  train  of  attendants,  (see  p.  90  and  236J. 


STATE     OF    FRANCE    IN    THE    REIGN    OF    LOUIS    XIII. 

Though  much  improvement  in  all  the  arts  of  life,  and  a  considerable  increase 
of  population  had  taken  place,  during  the  latter  yeai-s  of  Henri  IV.  and  the 
regency  of  his  son,  yet  was  the  country  thinly  peopled,  and  its  appearance 
widely  different  to  what  it  is  at  present. 

Politically  and  socially,  it  was  split  into  fragments  :  There  were  the  nobles, 
who  made  war  against  each  other  ;  the  king  who  made  war  against  the 
cardinal ;  Spain  who  made  war  against  the  king ;  the  robbers,  mendicants, 
Huguenots,  and  freebooters,  who  made  war  with  everybody. 

Amidst  such  general  distrust,  how  could  industry  develop  its  resources  ? 
Amidst  such  endless  contentions,  how  could  the  people  multiply?  Amidst 
such  lawlessness  and  insecurity,  how  could  cities  and  hamlets  thrive  ?  Where 
we  now  see  the  village  and  the  homestead,  was  then  the  haunt  of  the  deer, 
freebooter,  and  wild  boar. 

All  private  roads  were  made  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  Seigneur,  through 
whose  estates  they  ran,  consequently,  none  but  the  principal  thoroughfares 
were  passable  for  a  carriage,  and  this  difficulty  of  communication  not  only 
hindered  commerce,  but  aided  highway  robbery,  and  kept  people  isolated. 

Though  Paris,  therefore,  was  crowded,  gay,  and  pretty  prosperous,  the  rest 
of  France  was  injured  by  absenteeism,  consequent  on  the  policy  of  the  cardinal ; 
and  the  separation  of  the  upper  from  the  lower  classes,  while  it  strengthened 
for  a  time  the  power  of  the  crown,  divided  the  state,  and  brought  about  the 
downfall  of  the  "  ancient  regime." 


COSTUME    IN    THE     REIGN     OF    LOUIS    XIII. 

The  costume  of  this  period  was  the  most  elegant  and  picturesque  ever 
adopted,  and  has  been  denominated  the  Vandyke,  because  the  figures  painted 
by  Vandyke  are  represented  therein. 

(1)  Gentlemen  wore  a  doublet  of  silk,  satin,  or  velvet,  with  large  loose 
sleeves  slashed  up  in  front.  The  collar  was  worn  round  the  neck  with 
"Vandyke"  edging  and  falling  bands  of  point-lace;  and  a  short*  cloak  was 
carelessly  slung  over  one  shoulder. 

The  breeches  were  fringed  or  pointed.  They  no  longer  terminated  in  the 
middle  of  the  thigh,  but  hung  loose  on  the  leg,  and  met  the  tops  of  the  wide 
boots,  which  were  edged  with  lace. 

The  boots  were  of  Spanish  leather  ;  not  fitting  the  leg,  but  loose  and  rucked ; 
and  in  the  high  heels  were  inserted  a  pair  of  enormously  long  spurs. 

The  barrette  or  cap  of  the  middle  ages,  was  in  this  reign  changed  for  a 
chape.au  a  plume,  that  is,  a  Flemish  beaver,  with  a  rich  hatband  and  plume 
of  feathers. 

A  most  magnificent  baldric  or  sword-belt,  thrown  over  the  right  shoulder, 
supported  a  Spanish  rapier  ;  and  a  switch  or  riding- whip  was  indispensable. 

The  beard  was  a  small  pointed  tuft  called  a  royal.  The  moustaches  were 
twisted  upwards.  And  the  hair  flowed  in  profusion  over  the  neck  and 
shoulders. 
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(2)  The  Ladies  had  wholly  abandoned  the  hideous  raffs,  and  the  still 
more  ugly  standing  collar ;  and  had  adopted  instead  an  elegant  "neck-fall," 
edged  with  lace. 

In  imitation  of  the  gentlemen's  sword-belt  they  wore  a  sash  over  the  right 
shoulder,  richly  studded  with  beads  or  pearls. 

The  gowns  were  full  and  long  in  the  skirt ;  the  sleeves  large  at  the  shoulder, 
but  tight  at  the  wrist,  where  they  terminated  with  lace  ruffles. 

The  hair  was  extremely  long,  curled,  and  powdered.  Every  lady  painted  and 
rouged,  and  wore  in  the  streets  a  mask  and  hood. 

CELEBRITIES    IN    THE    REIGN     OF    LOUIS    XIII. 

In  all  parts  of  Europe,  letters,  the  arts,  and  sciences,  made  mighty  strides 
in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century.  England  had  her  Shakespeare,  Ben 
Jonson,  and  Lord  Bacon  ;  Spain  her  Cervantes  and  Lope-de-Vega ;  Italy  her 
Galileo,  Torricelli,  Guido,  and  Domenichino  ;  Holland  her  Grotius,  Arminius, 
and  Jansen ;  Flanders  her  Rubens,  Vandyke,  and  Teniers ;  Germany  her 
Kepler ;  and  Sweden,  her  Stjernhjelm  [Shearn-yelm],  the  father  of  modern 
Swedish  poetry. 

And  who  had  France  to  join  this  magnificent  phalanx  of  great  names  ? 
Richelieu  has  been  mentioned  ;  so  has  Nicolas  Poussin  [Poo-sah'n],  the  greatest 
and  last  painter  of  the  Italian  school,  and  Vouet  [  Voo-a],  the  founder  of  the 
Italian-French  school.  Who  else  was  there  ?  Descartes  [Day-cart]  the  mathe- 
matician ;  Brantome,  whose  nine  volumes  of  biography  present  a  most  graphic 
and  faithful  picture  of  the  state  of  society  in  France  ;  Duchesne  [Du-shain], 
the  antiquarian,  who  published  several  works  of  high  standing,  as  "  Topo- 
graphical Authors  of  France,"  "History  of  Norman  Authors,"  "Antiquities 
and  Researches,"  "Dukes  and  Kings  of  Burgundy,"  "Louis  XIII.,"  &c.  ; 
and  lastly,  Honore  d'Urfe,  the  father  of  Pastoral  Romance,  who  will  be 
mentioned  more  at  large  under  the  title  "  Romances  and  Novels." 

Descartes  (1596 — 1650)  stands  in  the  very  highest  range  of  mathemati- 
cians. He  reduced  the  laws  of  refraction,  called  dioptics,  to  a  science  ;  made 
some  valuable  observations  on  the  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle  ;  intro- 
duced the  algebraic  method  of  notation ;  and  was  the  first  to  explain  the 
phenomenon  of  the  rainbow. 

His  chief  works  are  "Principles  of  Philosophy,"  "Dioptics,"  "Geometry,"  "Light," 
"  Meditations,"  a  treatise  on  "  Mars,"  another  on  the  "  Passions,"  and  a  host  of  "Letters." 

As  a.  philosopher  he  is  known  by  his  celebrated  axiom,  "I  think,  and  therefore  I  exist" 
(coyito,  ergo  sum).  From  this  axiom  he  inferred  the  existence  of  God  also,  in  this  way: 
"  I  can  think  of  infinity  and  perfection;  such  ideas  cannot  originate  from  myself,  but  must 
have  been  imparted  to  me  by  a  perfect  and  infinite  Being,  that  Being  we  call  God ;  there- 
fore there  must  be  a  God," 

LOUIS     XIV.     LE     CRAND-MONARQUE. 

REIGNED  '2  YEARS.    FROM  1643  TO  1715.    The  longest  reign  of  any  European  monarch. 
Contemporary  with  Charles!.,  Cromwell,  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  William  III ,  and  Anne 

Kingdom.    1648.  Alsace  added  to  the  crown  by  conquest;  1665.  Nivernais  by  reversion; 

1668.  Flanders  by  conquest ;  1678.  Franche-Comte  by  conquest: 

Married  twice.  First,  Maria-Luisa-Teresa,  of  Austria,  infanta  of  Spain,  and  grand-daughter 
of  Henri-le-Grand.  At  the  death  of  Teresa,  he  privately  married  Fran9oise  D'Aublgne, 
widow  of  the  poet  Scarron,  better  known  as  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

His  most  celebrated  courtesans  were  Mademoiselle  de  La  ValUere,  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Fontange. 
Issue  by  his  first  wife  :  Louis  the  Dauphin. 

by  Mademoiselle  de  La  Vallie're  :  Mademoiselle  de  Blois  and  the  comte  de  Vermandois. 
by  Madame  de  Montespan  :  Mademoiselle  de  Nantes,  Mademoiselle  de  Blois,  the  duo 
du  Maine,  the  cornte  tie  Toolouse,  and  four  others.- 
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N.B.  The  Dauphin,  who  died  in  1712,  had  three  sons,  viz.,  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  died  1711;  Philippe,  due  d'Anjou,  afterwards  king  of  Spain;  and  the  duo 
de  Noailles. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  had  one  son,  Louis,  who  succeeded  his  great-grandfather. 
La  ValtiSre^s  daughter  married  the  prince  de  Conti. 

Mademoiselle  de  Nantes  married  Louis-de-Bourbon,  eldest  son  of  the  prince 
de  Conde. 

Mademoiselle  de  Slots  (her  sister)  married  the  due  de  Chartres,  who  was  afterwards 
due  d' Orleans  and  Regent  of  France. 
Residences.    Versailles,  Marly,  Fontainebleau. 

History  of  the  Reign.    "  Le  Siecl,e  de  Louis  XIV.,"  by  Voltaire ;  "  Histoire  de  Louis  XIV.," 
by  Pelisson ;  "  Essai  sur  Fetablissement  monarchique  de  Louis  XIV.,"  by  Lemonty. 

Titles. 

Monscigneur Louis,  the  king's  son. 

Monsieur  Philippe  due  d'Orleans,  the  king's  brother. 

Madame His  wife 

Petit-fils  de  la  France  ...1'hilippe,  son  of  the  above,  due  de  Chartres. 

Mademoiselle    Daughter  of  the  above. 

La  Grande  Mademoiselle,  The  duchess  of  Montpensier,  the  king's  cousin,  daughter  of  Gas! on 
due  d'Orldans. 

Monsieur  le  Prince Prince  de  Conde". 

Madame  la  Princesse...^..IIis  wife,  a  natural  daughter  of  the  king. 

Monsieur  le  Due Henri-Jules  de  Bourbon,  their  eldest  son. 

Madame  la  Duchesse His  wife,  a  natural  daughter  of  the  king. 

Monsieur  le  Grand The  Grand  Equerry. 

Monsieur  le  Coadjuteur...Pa.ul  de  Gondi,  who  was  afterwards  Cardinal  de  Retz  [Bess], 

State  of  Europe. 

England  was  disturbed  by  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  and  Cromwell ; 
Germany  was  also  a  prey  to  civil  wars  ; 
Spain  was  feeble  ;  Italy  divided. 
Holland  and  Portugal  had  gained  independence  ; 
Sweden  was  at  the  summit  of  her  glory  ; 
Russia  was  beginning  to  rise  to  importance. 

Tlie  reign  of  Louis -quatorze,  the  longest  of  all  the  kings  of  Europe, 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  periods :  His  minority,  his 
prime,  and  his  old  age.  The  first  was  a  period  of  turbulence  and 
disorder ;  the  second  of  triumph  and  splendour ;  the  last  of  afflictions, 
mortifications,  and  reverses. 

The  first  extended  over  18  years,  and  terminates  with  the  death  of 
Mazurin ;  the  second  over  22  years,  and  terminates  with  the  death  of 
Colbert  [Col-bair] ;  the  third  over  32  years,  and  terminates  with  the 
death  of  Louis  himself  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

FIRST  EPOCH  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  LOUIS  XIV. 

JROM  HIS  ACCESSION  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  MAZARIN  (1643 — 1661). 
Contemporary  with  Charles  I.  and  Cromwell. 

At  the  death  of  Richelieu  France  fell  into  a  state  of  weakness  and 
anarchy.  The  guiding  hand  was  gone,  and  there  was  no  one  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  The  king  was  only  five  years  old.  The  nobles,  without 
restraint,  grew  turbulent  and  insolent.  The  people  took  advantage 
of  the  times  to  vindicate  their  liberty,  and  foreign  enemies  to  invade 
the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom. 

The  queen-mother  was  appointed  regent,  and  Mazarin  was  her  chief 
minister.  Both  were  foreigners,  unequal  to  their  duties ;  both  were 
disliked ;  &nd  neither  had  the  gift  of  winning  or  preserving  Mends. 
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Del  Signer  Giulio  Mazarini  (1602 — 1661),  called  by  the  French 
Cardinal  de  Mazarin,  was  the  son  of  a  fisherman  <5f  Piscina,  in  Naples, 
and  was  educated  in  Spain.  It  is  said  that  the  queen  was  privately 
married  to  him ;  and,  truly,  his  great  familiarity  with  the  haughty 
Spaniard,  his  unlimited  influence  over  her,  and  her  infatuation  for  the 
churchman,  whom  all  men  spoke  ill  of,  render  the  surmise  by  no 
means  improbable. 

His  administration  was  singularly  unpopular ;  and  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  war  with  Spain,  and  the  civil  rebellion  called 
the  "  Fronde  War." 

SECTION  I.  WAR  WITH  THE  HOUSE  OF  AUSTRIA,  CONTINUED 

(1635—1059). 

The  war  with  Germany  and  Spain,  begun  by  Kichelieu,  was  conti- 
nued almost  to  the  close  of  Mazarin' s  administration.  Its  conduct 
was  confided  to  the  due  d'EngMen[Darn-£J*-«/i'n],  afterwards  called 
the  Great  Condc,  whose  victories  .are  among  the  most  heroic  of  the 
French  nation. 

Louis-de-Bourbon  due  de  EngMen  (1621 — 1686)  was  the  son  of  Henri-de-Bourbon, 
and,  at  his  father's  death,  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Prince  de  Conde.  His  wife,  his  sitster 
the  duchess  of  Longueville,  and  his  brother  the  prince  of  Conti,  were  among  the  most 
conspicuous  characters  of  the  time.  . 

Louis,  better  known  as  the  Great  Cpnde,  and  styled  Monsieur  le  Prince,  was  a  man. 
of  wit  and  elegance,  "  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form."  His  nose  was  hooked; 
his  eye  that  of  an  eagle  ;  his  hair  flowed  in  long  curls  over  his  shoulders ;  his  stature 
was  of  middle  height ;  and  his  figure  perfect.  He  possessed  the  three  requisites  of  a 
great  commander — a  quick  sight,  a  rapid  decision,  and  an  indomitable  courage. 

Victories  of  the  due  d'Enghi-en. 

(1)  Rocroy  (1643).     At  the  death  of  Charles-le-Te'meraire  oi 
Burgundy,  Flanders  belonged  to  his  daughter  Marie,  who  espoused 
the  archduke  Maximilian.     By  this  alliance,  all  her  vast  possessions 
became  attached  to  the  House  of  Austria,  and  were  bones  of  never- 
ending  contention. 

Five  days  after  the  death  of  Louis-the- Just,  the  due  d'Enghien  was 
Bent  into  Flanders  against  an  army  of  Spaniards,  and  won  at  Rocroy 
the  most  brilliant  victory  that  had  been  achieved  since  the  Battle  of 
the  Giants.  The  redoubtable  Spanish  infantry, 'hitherto  considered 
invincible,  was  cut  to  pieces;  and  the  count  of  Fuentes  [Fwen'taze], 
who  commanded  it,  was  left  dead  upon  the  field. 

(2)  Freiburg  (1644).    The  year  following,  the  young  conqueror 
marched  into  Germany  against  Fran9ois-de-Merci  of  Lorraine,  one  oi 
the  greatest  generals  of  the  age,  in  the  service  of  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria. 

The  belligerents  met  at  Freiburg  [Fry-burg],  in  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Baden,  and  the  contest  lasted  three  days,  when  the  duke  deter- 
mined the  issue  by  throwing  his  baton  into  the  enemy'*  trenches. 
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Of  course,  he  could  not  allow  it  to  be  carried  off  by  the  foe,  and 
therefore  all  his  staff  rushed  forward  to  recover  it.  The  whole  army 
followed ;  and  so  irresistible  was  the  attack,  that  victory  was  no 
longer  delayed. 

(3)  Nordlingen  (1645).     Next  year,  he  encountered  Merci  a 
second  time,  and  gained  at  Nordlingen  [Neurt-ling-en],  in  Bavaria, 
another  victoiy.     In  this  battle,  the  Bavarian  general  was  so- severely 
wounded  that  he  died  the  day  following. 

(4)  Dunkirk  taken  (1646).     Seconded  by  Van  Tromp,  the 
Dutch  admiral,  he  next  took  from  Spain  the  seaport  and  fortified  town 
of  Dunkirk,  which  was  added  to  the  crown  of  France. 

It  soon  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  Spain.  In  1658  it  was  ceded  to  England ;  but  in 
1662  Charles  II.  sold  it  to  Louis  XIV.  for  £500,000.  Since  which  time,  it  has  alwaya 
been  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  France. 

(5)  Lens  (1648).     The  duke,  now  prince  of  Conde*  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  next  marched  against  the  archduke  Leopold,  brother  of 
the  emperor  of  Germany.     A  battle  was  fought  at  Lens,  in  the  Pas- 
de-Calais,  in  which  Leopold  was  utterly  defeated,  and  100  colours, 
with  38  pieces  of  artillery,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.    Never 
since  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  had  such  a  series  of  victories 
been  achieved  by  one  man. 

The  emperor  of  Germany  and  king  of  Spain  had  now  been  at  war 
with  the  Protestant  princes  of  the  empire  for  30  years,  and  for  the 
last  four  the  whole  tide  of  battle  had  set  in  against  them.  Ferdinand 
III.,  weary  of  the  struggle,  proposed  a  peace,  which  was  accepted  by 
Sweden  and  France,  but  not  by  Spauj^  The  treaty,  which  was  signed 
at  Munster,  in  Westphalia,  is  sometimes  called  the  Treaty  of  Munster, 
and  sometimes  the  Peace  of  Westphalia. 

Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648).  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty, 
the  "balance  of  power"  in  Europe  was  first  recognized.  Alsace 
was  ceded  to  France ;  a  part  of  Pomerania  to  Sweden ;  the  Swiss 
cantons  were  declared  independent;  and  the  German  Protestants 
were  admitted  to  equal  rights  with  their  Catholic  fellow-countrymen. 

As  Spain  refused  to  sign  the  peace,  hostilities  -still  continued  be- 
tween that  power  and  France  ;  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  war  broke 
out  afresh  in  the  Low- Countries,  but  its  interest  was  absorbed  for  the 
next  five  years,  by  the  famous  civil  rebellion  called  "  The  Wars  of 
the  Fronde." 

SECTION  II.  THE  CIVIL  WAR  CALLED  LA-FRONDE  (1648 — 1653). 

The  administration  of  Mazarin  pleased  nobody.  It  was  subtle,  but 
not  strong ;  expensive,  but  contemptibly  mean ;  exacting  and  selfish. 
In  the  course  of  five  years,  he  had  contrived  to  create  for  himself  a 
hatred  and  indignation  almost  universal. 
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(1)  He  was  a  foreigner,  who  spoke  the  language  very  imperfectly. 
His  blunders  of  speech  were  the  subjects  of  perpetual  jests,  and 
exposed  him  to  daily  ridicule. 

(2)  He  pertinaciously  adhered  to  his  Italian  customs  and  habits ; 
and  was  singularly  ignorant  of  the  laws,  history,  and  habits  of  the 
nation  he  professed  to  govern. 

(3)  He  was  despicably  mean  and  miserly.     Paid  for  services  with 
a  most  grudging  hand,  and  shuffled  off  payment  as  long  as  he  could 
do  so  with  impunity. 

(4)  He  overwhelmed  the  people  with  imposts  ;  and  was  constantly 
levying  new  taxes,  a  large  portion  of  which  he  appropriated  to  himself. 

(5)  He  kept  the  young  king  in  so  destitute  a  condition,  that  every 
one  cried  shame  upon  him.     It  is  said,  that  the  sheets  of  the  royal 
bed  were  actually  in  rags,  and  that  the  king  was  worse  dressed  and 
had  fewer  attendants  than  any  of  his  young  nobles. 

(6)  Not  only  was  he  thus  mean,  grasping,  and  selfish ;  he  had  no 
great  redeeming  qualities  to  set  off  against  these  faults.     He  was  a 
man  of  very  ordinary  talents,  though  not  deficient  in  diplomatic  cun- 
ning and  intrigue. 

(7)  He  was  a  parvenu;  a  man  without  a  name  ;  had  been  the  ser- 
vant of  Cardinal  Bentivoglio  ;  and  had  neither  the  manners  nor  feelings 
of  a  gentleman. 

(8)  He  was  either  privately  married  to  the  queen,  or  at  any  rate 
had  the  reputation  of  being  so.     Anne  of  Austria  was  his  slave,  whom 
he  treated  without  respect  and  ruled  as  a  bully. 

Thus  was  he  liked  by  no  party.  The  king  despised  him  for  his 
meanness  and  arrogance ;  the  nobles,  because  he  was  an  upstart  and 
intruder ;  the  magistrates,  because  he  degraded  their  office  by  putting 
it  up  to  sale  ;  the  people,  because  he  crushed  them  with  taxes. 

At  length,  the  parlement  of  Paris  remonstrated ;  and  this  interfer- 
ence brought  about  the  Wars  of  the  Fronde. 

L'arret  d'Union  (1648).*  Among  other  foolish  and  arbitrary 
measures,  Mazarin  proposed  two  which  affected  the  parlements :  One 
was  to  suppress  the  hereditary  right  of  magistrates ;  and  the  other  to 
keep  back,  for  four  years,  the  salaries  of  all  the  members  of  the  "  crown 
courts,"  except  those  of  the  Paris  guild. 

The  courts  thus  threatened  immediately  appealed  to  the  Paris  par- 
lament,  and  protested  that  the  great  object  of  the  cardinal  was  to  sow 
dissension  amongst  the  brethren  of  the  law,  in  order  to  strip  them  of 
their  power  and  prerogatives.  The  Paris  lawyers  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  and,  therefore,  passed  immediately  the  famous  Act  of  Union, 
whereby  two  councillors  were  deputed  from  each  of  its  courts  to  form 

*  In  order  to  understand  this  contest  the  better,  read  orer  the  description  of  Parle- 
ments, on  p.  68.  Mazarin  pronounce  Maz-a-rah'. 

* 
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a  select  committee,  to  take  into  consideration  the  present  aspect  of 
events. 

Mazarin  interfered,  declared  the  committee  to  be  without  authority, 
and  all  its  measures  illegal.  The  queen-regent  took  the  same  view,* 
and  vowed  vengeance  against  the  refractory  lawyers,  if  they  persisted 
in  their  contumacious  conduct.  f 

The  committee  met,  notwithstanding,  and  presented  to  the  parle- 
ment  a  list  of  27  articles  for  approval,  some  of  which  were  certainly 
injudicious,  though  the  larger  part  was  wholly  unexceptionable  :  Such, 
for  example,  as  the  abolition  of  monopolies ;  the  reduction  of  the 
imposts ;  the  prohibition  to  impose  taxes  without  the  authority  of  a 
States -General,  or  of  arresting  any  one  without  assigning  a  cause ; 
rendering  it  obligatory  in  the  crown  to  bring  prisoners  to  trial  within 
a  given  time  ;  and  so  on. 

These  "  articles  "  were  looked  upon  by  the  court  party  as  subver- 
sive of  royalty,  and  by  the  people  as  the  foundation  of  liberty.  Those 
who  disapproved  of  them  and  sided  with  the  cardinal  were  called 
Mazarinians ;  those  who  upheld  them,  Frondeurs. 

1T  The  word  FrondeurS,  applied  to  the  malcontents  in  this 
contest,  arose  from  a  witty  illustration  of  a  councillor,  who  said  they 
were  "  like  school-boys,  who  sling  stones  about  the  streets.  When 
no  eye  is  upon  them  they  are  bold  as  bullies ;  but  the  moment  a 
*  policeman '  approaches,  away  they  scamper  to  the  ditches  for  con- 
cealment." 

The  French  for  a  sling  is  Fronde,  and  these  stone -slinging  boys 
were  called  Frondeurs.  The  illustration  tickled  the  fancy  of  the 
Parisians,  and  the  anti-government  men  adopted  the  name. 

Soon,  everything  of  a  popular  cast  was  denominated  a  la  Fronde. 
There  were  Fronde  hats,  coats  and  gloves,  Fronde  muffs  and  fans, 
Fronde  dishes  and  loaves  of  bread,  Fronde  songs  and  tunes ;  every- 
thing was  a  la  Fronde,  and  the  contest  which  lasted  for  five  years  was 
called  the  Fronde  War. 

The  Rupture  (1648).  Matters  remained  pretty  quiet  till  the 
autumn,  when  the  king  (then  10  years  of  age)  went  to  hold  a  lit  de 
justice,  that  is,  to  preside  in  person  over  the  Paris  parlement,  and  dic- 
tate to  the  members  the  edicts  he  required  them  to  register. 

Every  one  looked  forward  to  this  event  with  anxiety,  under  the  hope 
that  the  young  monarch  would  remove  some  of  the  evils  complained 
of;  what,  therefore,  was  their  indignation,  when  they  found  he  had 
been  schooled  to  enforce  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  ? 

Blancmesnil  [Blar'n-men-eel]  the  president,  and  Broussel  [Broos-sel] 
an  eminent  councillor,  boldly  opposed  the  royal  edicts ;  and  when  the 
youthful  Louis  returned  to  the  Palais-Royal,  he  was  followed  by  an 
infuriated  mob,  shouting  "Broussel  for  ever!"  "Down  with  Mazarin  I" 
"  Broussel  and  Liberty !" 
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Attempts  were  made  to  disperse  the  noisy  crowd,  but  wholly  with- 
out effect ;  and,  in  a  few  hours,  all  Paris  was  in  insurrection. 

Arrest  of  BrOUSSel  (26th  August,  1648).  It  was  just  at  this 
crisis  of  affairs',  that  the  Great  Conde  gained  the  famous  victory  of 
Lens  over  the  archduke  Leopold ;  and  a  Te  Deum  was  appointed  to 
be  sung  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Notre -Dame,  for  thanksgiving. 

The  king  attended  in  full  state  ;  but,  while  the  service  was  going  on, 
the  queen-regent  sent  to  arrest  Blancmesnil  [Blar'n-men-eel]  and 
Broussel  for  their  speeches  in  opposition  to  the  king.  The  former 
contrived  to  escape,  but  the  latter  was  seized,  and  sent  to  the  castle 
of  Vincennes  [Varn-cenri], 

This  outrage  excited  the  city  to  madness.  The  streets  were  bar- 
ricaded, and  gangs  paraded  them,  wearing  as  a  badge  a  wisp  of  straw 
in  their  hats,  and  shouting  to  the  top  of  their  bent,  "  Broussel  for 
ever  !"  "  Broussel  and  Liberty !" 

The  queen  became  alarmed.  It  was  the  very  time  when  Charles  I. 
was  struggling  against  Cromwell ;  and  Anne  of  Austria  began  to  fear 
that  the  crown  of  France  was  in  jeopardy.  She  sent  for  Mazurin  and 
Monsieur  le  Coadjuteur  in  haste  ;  both  urged  her  to  release  the  coun- 
cillor ;  but  she  pertinaciously  refused,  till  the  rioters  forced  their  way 
into  the  palace,  and  compelled  her  to  relent. 

The  mob  then  quietly  dispersed ;  Broussel  was  brought  to  Paris  in 
triumph ;  and  the  riot  remained  in  abeyance  for  two  or  three  days. 

Flight  of  the  Court  (1649).  In  the  meantime,  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria directed  the  prince  de  Conde  to  march  to  Paris,  with  all  possible 
speed,  to  crush  the  rebellion ;  and  made  her  escape,  with  Mazarin  and 
her  two  sons,  to  St.  Germain. 

Nothing  was  prepared  for  her ;  the  courtiers  were  obliged  to  sleep 
upon  straw,  taken  from  contiguous  farms ;  the  queen  had  to  pledge 
the  crown  jewels  to  supply  her  immediate  wants ;  and  the  pages  of 
the  bed-chamber  were  dismissed,  because  there  was  not  bread  enough 
to  supply  them  with  food. 

When  the  Parisians  discovered  the  flight  of  the  royal  family,  they 
sent  a  deputation  to  implore  the  queen  to  return.  This  she  refused 
to  do,  unless  the  parlement  humbled  itself,  and  gave  up  to  punishment 
the  leaders  of  the  present  revolt. 

This  was  wholly  out  of  the  question ;'  so  the  parlement  declared 
Mazarin  an  outlaw,  and  commanded  him,  on  pain  of  death,  to  quit  the 
court  immediately,  and  the  country  within  a  week. 

Open  hostilities  were  no  longer  possible  to  be  avoided ;  so  the  court 
made  preparations  for  attacking  Paris,  and  the  Frondeurs  for  its 
defence. 

At  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  were  Paul-de-Gondi  the  Coad- 
jutor, the  prince  de  Conti  brother  of  the  Great  Conde,  his  sister  the 
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duchess  of  Longueville,  marshal  Turenne,  and  the  dukes  of  Beaufort 
and  La  Rochefoucauld.  In  fact,  almost  all  the  aristocracy  were  on 
the  same  side,*  not  from  any  sympathy  with  the  cause,  hut  from  hatred 
to  the  Italian. 

On  the  court  side  was  the  Great  Conde,  who  marched  at  once  to 
the  capital,  at  the  head  of  7000  men,  and  with  him  a  host  of  the 
inferior  gentry. 

Treaty  of  Ruel  (1649).  While  hoth  parties  were  arming 
themselves  for  battle,  Mazarin  contrived,  by  bribes  and  promises,  to 
detach  from  the  Fronde  several  of  the  ring-leaders,  which  was  easily 
effected,  as  they  had  joined  the  insurgents  solely  for  their  own  aggran- 
disement. 

When  matters  had  been  going  on  in  this  manner  for  about  a  year, 
Mathieu  Mole,  a  virtuous  magistrate,  headed  a  deputation  to  the 
queen-regent,  residing  at  Ruel  and  induced  her  to  return  to  Paris. 

As  the  royal  cortege  passed  along  the  streets,  the  queen  was  hooted, 
and  Mazarin  assailed  on  all  sides.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  were 
pleasing  to  neither  party,  so  the  court  went  back  to  Ruel  again, 
and  the  Frpndeurs  became  more  clamorous  than  ever. 

Conde  quits  the  Court  (1650).  The  prince  de  Conde,  who 
had  conducted  the  court  back  to  Paris,  and  had  rendered  so  many 
important  services,  assumed  on  his  merits  and  popularity,  to  dictate 
to  the  queen-regent ;  and  his  presumption  rendered  him  insupportable. 
Though  he  headed  the  Mazarinians  he  hated  the  cardinal,  and  made 
no  attempt  to  conceal  his  aversion. 

Soon  a  party  gathered  round  him,  called  the  Little  Fronde.  The 
Frondeurs  tried  in  vain  to  attach  him  to  themselves,  but  he  was  far 
too  haughty  and  arrogant  to  listen  to  their  proposals.  "  Lifted  up  so 
high,  he  scorned  subjection,  and  thought  that  one  step  higher  would 
set  him  highest." 

CondeV  Conti,  and  Longueville,  Arrested  (1650). 

Mazarin  now  resolved  to  strike  a  vigorous  blow,  and  sent  to  arrest 
the  Great  Conde,  his  brother  the  prince  de  Conti,  and  his  aged 
brother-in-law  the  due  de  Longueville.  All  of  whom  he  confined  in 
the  strong  castle  of  Yincennes  [Varn-cenri]. 

This  bold  stroke  did  not  succeed ;  "  the  snake  was  scotched,  not 
killed."  The  three  princes  being  removed,  the  mother,  wife,  and 
sister  of  Conde,  headed  his  party,  aided  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the 
king's  uncle. 

Province  after  province  fell  into  their  hands,  and  the  aspect  of 
affairs  grew  so  formidable,  that  the  queen-regent  was  obliged  to  cOn- 

*  For  example :  The  dukes  de  Longueville,  .d'Elbceuf,  de  Bouillon,  de  Nemours, 
de  Chevreuse ;  the  marquises  de  Vitry,  de  Normen  tiers,  de  Largue,  de  Sevigne ;  the 
counts  de  Fiesque,  de  Montresor ;  the  marshal  de  la  Mo  the;  M.M.  Brissac,  de  Luynes, 
&c.,  &c. 
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ciliate  the  malcontents  by  liberating  the  three  princes,  and  dismiss- 
ing Mazarin,  who  retired  to  Cologne  [Go-tonri]. 

The  Frondeurs  Disunited  (1651).  The  insurgents  seemed 
now  triumphant,  but  intrigue  soon  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs. 
The  queen  won  over  marshal  Turenne,  and  Mazarin  the  Coadjutor. 
The  prince  de  Conde  was  left  in  the  lurch,  quitted  Paris  in  a  huff,  and 
allied  himself  to  the  Spaniards,  to  wreck  vengeance  on  his  "  ungrate- 
ful countrymen." 

Guyenne,  Poitou,  Saintonge,  Angoumois,  and  several  other  pro- 
vinces south  of  the  Loire,  declared  for  him ;  and  the  queen-regent 
once  more  left  her  palace  to  accompany  the  royal  troops  in  their 
march  against  the  revolters. 

Conde  and  Turenne  had  now  changed  sides.  The  former  had 
quitted  the  court  party,  the  latter  the  Frondeurs.  The  former  was 
heading  an  army  of  French,  Germans,  and  Spaniards  against  his 
former  friends,,  and  the  latter  was  commanding  the  forces  of  his 
former  opponents  to  encounter  his  old  antagonist. 

Mazarin'S  Return  (1651).  When  Anne  of  Austria  was  suf- 
ficiently distant  from  Paris  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Frondeurs, 
she  sent  for  Mazarin  to  join  her.  He  instantly  entered  France  with 
an  army  of  8000  men,  and  was  met  by  the  king  and  the  king's  brother 
at  Poitiers,  with  every  mark  of  distinction. 

Placed  again  at  the  head  of  affairs,  the  obnoxious  Italian  became 
more  powerful  than  ever. 

Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  at  Orleans  (1652).    As 

soon  as  Mazarin  had  returned,  the  queen  directed  her  course  back 
again  to  Paris,  intending  to  pass  through  Orleans  on  her  way  thither. 

Conde  wished  to  intercept  her,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier 
undertook  to  accomplish  this  desirable  object.  She  reached  the  city 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  soldiers  ;  effected  an  entrance  through  a  drain 
or  watercourse ;  presented  herself  before  the  citizens  in  council ;  and 
won  them  over  to  the  prince's  side. 

When  the  royal  army  arrived,  they  found  the  gates  closed  against 
them ;  and  as  it  was  not  expedient  to  set  siege  to  the  city,  they  re- 
ascended  the  Loire,  which  they  crossed  at  Gien  [Zje-ah'n], 

Here  a  part  of  the  army  under  Turenne  encamped  for  the  night ; 
while  the  rest,  under  the  command  of  Hocquincourt,  took  up  their 
quarters  at  Bleneau  [Bla-no]. ' 

At  midnight,  the  latter  were  attacked  with  great  vigour.  The  vil- 
lage was  fired ;  the  royal  troops  were  either  cut  down  or  put  to  rout ; 
and  Conde  followed  the  fugitives  to  Gien.  Here  Turenne  was  ready 
to  give  him  battle  ;  and  the  prince,  not  daring  to  encounter  so  formid- 
able a  rival,  withdrew  his  troops,  but  dogged  the  royalists  in  their 
march  to  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine,  where  a  most  sanguinary  battle 
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took  place.  The  two  greatest  generals  of  the  age  were  pitted  against 
each  other ;  and  neither  would  yield  with  life. 

In  this  crisis,  Mademoiselle  again  appeared,  like  the  good  genius  of 
her  brother.  Mounting  the  Bastille,  she  ordered  the  cannons  to  be 
fired  on  the  royal  troops.  Resistance  was  no  longer  possible ;  and 
Conde  was  left  master  of  the  contest. 

All  Paris  was  now  in  his  hands,  and  the  queen-regent,  with  her 
sons,  took  refuge  in  Poitiers. 

The  Fronde  War  concluded  (1653).  Things  were  now 
come  to  extremities.  Mazjirin  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  war,  and  the 
only  obstacle  to  its  conclusion.  The  queen's  advisers  exhorted  her  to 
give  way ;  she  could  resist  no  longer,  and  with  bad  grace  again  dis- 
missed her  favourite,  who  retired  to  Sedan. 

The  dismissal  of  Mazarin  was  hailed  at  Paris  with  acclamations ; 
and  the  Coadjutor  induced  the  king  to  return  to  the  capital.  He 
received  a  cardinal's  cap  for  his  service,  and  was  henceforth  called 
the  Cardinal  de  Retz  [Ress]. 

The  duke  of  Orleans  was  forthwith  banished  to  Blois  [Blwor],  where 
he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  ;  and  Conde,  finding  himself  threatened, 
went  to  the  Netherlands  to  join  the  Spanish  army. 

The  chief  leaders  of  the  Fronde  being  thus  banished,  the  queen 
again  recalled  the  exiled  minister ;  and  thus  ended  the  Fronde  War, 
at  once  the  most  remarkable  and  most  foolish  in  French  history. 

More  verses  and  jests  were  fired  in  this  rebellion  than  powder  and 
shot.  The  court  made  songs  on  the  Frondeurs,  and  the  Frondeurs 
on  the  court.  The  insurgents  would  never  acknowledge  themselves 
rebels,  as  they  professed  to  be  staunch  royalists.  They  revolted  not 
against  the  king,  but  against  Mazarin,  whom  the  king  disliked  quite 
as  much  as  they  did.  The  object  of  the  rising  was  to  disseat  a  foreign 
minister ;  but  after  a  fruitless  effort  of  five  years,  nothing  whatever 
was  effected.  Mazarin  was  re-established,  as  despotic,  as  frivolous, 
as  avaricious,  as  exacting,  as  mean,  and  extravagant  as  ever. 

Madame  de  Motteville's  Memoirs  of  Anne  of  Austria  contains  much  valuable 
information  upon  this  famous  civil  strife  (1621— 1689). 

Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  (1660).  The  Fronde  war  being  over, 
Mazarin  applied  to  Cromwell  for  his  alliance  ;  and  the  Lord  Protector 
agreed  to  send  to  his  aid  an  army  of  6000  men,  provided  Dunkirk 
were  ceded  to  the  English. 

The  condition  was  accepted.  The  united  armies  attacked  Conde  in 
the  Dunes  j  and  vanquished  him ;  after  which  Spain  demanded  peace, 
having  been  at  war  with  France  for  25  years. 

This  peace,  called  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  was  the  most  useful 
and  memorable  act  in  the  administration  of  the  Neapolitan.  It  stipu- 
lated that  Spain  should  cede  to  France  Roussillon  and  Artois  j  that 
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France  should  restore  all  her  conquests  in  Catalonia  and  Italy ;  and 
that  England  should  be  allowed  to  retain  Dunkirk. 

The  prince  de  Conde  was  pardoned  and  restored  to  all  his  honours 
and  dignities ;  and  Louis  XIV.  married  the  Infanta  Maria  Luisa 
Teresa,  daughter  of  Felipe  IV.  of  Spain. 

Death  of  Mazarin  (1661).  In  the  March  following  died 
Mazarin,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age,  having  amassed  in  18  years  the 
enormous  fortune  of  five  millions  sterling,  which  he  left  between  his 
five  nieces. 

Deeply  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  he  was  never  surpassed 
in  state  craft  and  diplomacy.  He  was  no  friend  to  France,  and  yet 
France  owes  him  considerable  obligations.  The  peace  of  Westphalia 
and  that  of  the  Pyrenees  were  brought  about  by  his  means.  He 
founded  the  academy  of  painting  and  sculpture,  as  well  as  the  splendid 
library  which  bears  his  name.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  music, 
and  turned  the  theatre  of  Richelieu  into  a  music  hall,  where  he  caused 
to  be  performed  the  first  operas  ever  represented  in  France. 

He  was  rather  below  the  middle  height,  of  an  elegant  shape  and 
handsome  person.  His  complexion  was  clear,  his  eyes  brilliant,  his 
nose  prominent  and  well  proportioned,  his  forehead  broad,  his  hair  of 
a  chesnut  colour  and  curly,  his  beard  full  and  darker  than  his  hair, 
his  hands  and  feet  extremely  small,  of  which  he  was  not  a  little  vain. 

He  was  very  unjust  to  the  young  king,  whom  he  tried  to  keep  in 
profound  ignorance  and  without  money ;  but  with  his  usual  insight 
into  character,  he  remarked,  "  There  is  stuff  enough  in  that  young 
man  for  lour  kings." 

The  death  of  Mazarin  -was  very  characteristic.  When  assured  hy  his  physician  that 
he  could  not  live,  he  caused  himself  to  be  dressed,  shaved,  rougt-d,  and  enamelled.  In 
this  state,  he  was  rolled  in  his  chair  through  his  picture  gallery,  exclaiming  as  he  went 
along,  "  That  Correggio,  this  Venus  of  Titian,  that  incomparable  Caracci !  Must  I  quit 
them  all  ?  Farewell,  beloved  ones !  None  can  know  how  my  heart  bleeds  to  leave 
you!"  He  was  then  wheeled  into  the  promenade,  where  cards  were  introduced,  and 
his  hands  were  supported  while  he  joined  the  game.  This  went  on,  till  the  papal 
Nuncio  came  to  give  him  plenary  indulgence. 

Mazarin  was  bishop  of  Metz ;  held  the  abbeys  of  St.  Clement,  St.  Arnould,  and 
St.  Vincent  (all  in  the  same  bishopric) ;  the  abbeys  of  St.  Denis,  Cluny,  St.  Midare 
at  Soissons,  and  St.  Victor  at  Marseilles.  He  was  cardinal,  chief  minister  of  the  crown, 
&c. ,  &c.  Altogether  he  made  about  two  millions  a  year. 

When  the  cardinal  was  interred,  and  the  three  principal  ministers 
of  the  crown,  Fouquet,  Lyonne,  and  Letellier,  entered  the  presence- 
chamber,  the  young  monarch  said  to  them,  "  Gentlemen,  as  long  as 
the  cardinal  lived,  I  allowed  him  to  govern  my  affairs ;  but  henceforth 
I  intend  to  govern  them  myself.  You  will  give  me  your  advice  when 
I  ask  for  it.  Good  morning." 

Anne  of  Austria  died  1666  of  cancer,  with  which  she  had  been  afflicted  for  eight  years. 
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SECOND  EPOCH  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  LOUIS  XIV. 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  MAZARIN  TO  THAT  OF  COLBERT  (1661 — 1683). 
Contemporary  with  Charles  II. 

On  the  death  of  Mazarin,  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  22  years  old, 
became  the  real  head  and  master  of  the  state.  He  kept  his  ministers 
under  the  strictest  control ;  devoted  his  time  to  business  with  unwearied 
assiduity ;  and  was  attentive  and  methodical  in  all  his  arrangements. 

The  servants  of  the  crown  most  distinguished  in  this  glorious  period 
were  Colbert  controller-general  of  finance,  Louvois  secretary  of  war, 
Turenne  cornmauder-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  prince  de  Conde,  who, 
on  the  death  of  Turenne,  succeeded  to  the  same  high  office. 

§  1.   Colbert  made  Minister  of  Finance. 

Jean-Baptiste  Colbert  (1619—1683)  was  born  at  Reims  [EaKnce], 
where  his  father,  descended  from  a  Scotch  family,  was  a  woollen- 
draper  and  wine-merchant,  to  which  trades  Jean-Baptiste  served  his 
apprenticeship.  He  afterwards  entered  the  service  of  Letellier,  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  was  then  transferred  to  Cardinal  Mazarin,  whose 
factotum  he  became. 

Mazarin,  on  his  death-bed,  warmly  recommended  him  to  the  young 
king.  "  Sire,"  said  he,  "  I  owe  you  much,  but  acquit  myself  of  every 
obligation,  in  bequeathing  to  you  such  a  man  as  Colbert"  [Col-lair]. 
Louis  appointed  the  person  thus  recommended  controller-general 
of  finance  ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  financial  department  of  France 
was  restored  to  a  most  healthy  condition, 

He  disgraced  Fouquet  [Foo-kay],*  and  imprisoned  him  for  life 
"  for  embezzlement  of  the  public  funds."  He  instituted  a  council  of" 
finance,  and  chamber  of  justice  to  call  to  account  the  farmers  of  the 
state  revenues,  and  compel  them  to  disgorge  the  wealth  they  had 
obtained  by  fraud.  He  reduced  the  national  debt  nearly  one  half  by 
arbitrary  composition ;  suppressed  a  vast  number  of  useless  and  sine- 
cure places ;  and  lowered  the  rate  of  interest  from  8  to  5  per  cent. 

So  complete  and  thorough  were  his  reforms  that  he  raised  the  annual 
revenue  from  four  to  five  millions  sterling,  and  placed  to  the  public 
account  three-fold  as  much  as  his  predecessor  had  done. 

§  2.   What  Colbert  did  for  commerce. 

Colbert  [Col-lair]  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  being  a  fiscal 
reformer  only,  but  in*  various  ways  developed  the  industrial  activity  of 

*  Nicolas  Fouquet  (1615 — 1680),  superintendent  of  finance  during  the  regency,  was 
the  richest  man  of  France  next  to  Mazarin,  and  spent  the  enormous  sum  of  18  millions 
sterling  on  his  chateau  and  park  at  Vaux.  Here  he  gave  constant  entertainments  of 
more  than  regal  splendour ;  patronized  poetry  and  the  arts  with  prodigal  liberality ; 
and  bestowed  liberal  pensions  on  a  host  of  poor  worthies,  such  as  La-Fontaine,  Moliere, 
Pelisson,  Loret,  Lenotre,  Lebrun,  and  many  others. 

Colbert  accused  him  of  peculation,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  arrest.  He  was 
brought  to  trial,  and  imprisoned  for  life  in  the  citadel  of  Pignerol  [Pin-i/e-role],  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged  was  never  provea. 
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the  nation.  He  established,  revived,  or,  greatly  encouraged  all  manu- 
factures, especially  the  glass-manufactures  of  Cherbourg ;  the  fine- 
cloths  of  Louviers,  Abbeville,  and  Sedan';  the  carpets  of  La-Savon- 
nerie  ;  the  silks'  of  Tours  and  Lyons  ;  the  manufactures  of  lace  ;  and 
the  famous  Gobelnftapestry.  France  owes  to  him  also  her  skill  in 
clock-making,  the  restoration  of  horse-breeding,  and  the  culture  of 
madder. 

To  facilitate  commerce,  he  opened  several  new  roads,  and  kept  the 
highways  in  thorough  repair  ;  lighted  the  streets ;  joined  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Atlantic  by  the  canal  of  Languedoc  ;  made  the  ports 
of  Kochefort  and  Cette :  and  enlarged  those  of  Marseilles,  Toulon, 
and  Brest.  yv\  e.  r^-  a  »VT  *  1 1  ^  rv*. 

Not  content  with  these  important  works,  he  occupied  himself  with 
equal  zeal  in  creating  vents  for  the  produce  of  the  nation ;  for  which 
purpose  he  established  chambers  of  commerce,  marts,  and  commercial 
treaties ;  founded  the  colonies  of  Guadeloupe,  Cayenne,  Madagascar, 
Pondecherry,  and  Chandernagore ;  and  organized  anew  those  in 
Canada,  Martinique,  and  St.  Domingo. 

Made  minister  of  marine  in  1669,  he  found  France  with  a  few  old 
rotten  vessels  ;  but  within  three  years  raised  a  fleet  of  60  ships  of  the 
line,  and  40  frigates. 

§  3.  Colbert's  other  Works. 

He  improved  the  Civil  code,  introduced  the  Marine  code,  and  one 
for  the  colonies  called  the  Code-Noire  or  code  for  the  negroes. 

While  attending  to  the  material  interests  of  France,  he  neglected 
not  the  arts  and  sciences.  All  men  of  learning  and  genius  found  in 
him  a  generous  patron. 

He  founded  the  Academies  of  Inscriptions,  Science,  and  Architec- 
ture ;  removed  the  Royal  Library  to  a  more  suitable  locality,  and 
increased  the  number  of  volumes  from  10,000  to  40,000  ;  prepared 
the  first  statistical  tables  of  the  population  ;  had  the  meridian  of  Paris 
accurately  fixed ;  and  covered  the  French  frontiers  on  the  north  and 
east  with  a  triple  line  of  fortresses.  Vcx^Olx^ 

In  order  to  complete  these  fortresses,  he  purchased  of  Charles  II. 
for  £500,000  the  town  of  Dunkirk,  which  had  been  ceded  to  Cromwell 
by  cardinal  Mazarin. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  Omnibus  is  a  modern  mode  of  conveyance.  This  is 
not  the  case.  Two  hundred  years  ago  (1662)  a  royal  decree  of  Louis  XIV.  authorized 
the  establishment  of  omnibuses,  at  a  fixed  price  (twopence  halfpenny),  under  the 
name  of  carosses  d  cinq  sous.  Seven  were  started ;  each  containing  eight  places ;  and 
all  were  obliged  to  run  at  stated  hours,  whether  full  or  not.  Three  started  from  the 
Porte  St.  Antoine,  and  four  from  the  Luxembourg. 

The  present  Enterprise  genvrale  des  Omnibus  was  established  in  1827.  Shillibeer 
introduced  the  omnibus  into  London  three  years  later  (1630). 
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§  4.  Colbert's  Character,  Person,  <£c. 

Colbert  [Col-loir]  was  13  years  older  than  the  king;  a  small,  vul- 
gar-looking man,  with  high  shoulders,  a  large  round  head,  a  harsh 
scowling  face,  and  stiff  pedantic  manners.  His  eyes  were  very  small, 
black,  and  deep-set;  his  brows  bushy  and  overhanging;  his  hair 
coarse,  black,  lank,  and  thin ;  his  forehead  high,  massive,  and  full  of 
wrinkles. 

His  perseverance  was  untiring ;  his  persistency  perfectly  dogged ; 
nothing  could  move  him  from  his  resolution.  He  was  wonderfully 
astute,  stolid,  and  quiet,  honest  and  faithful,  painstaking  and  indus- 
trious, exact  and  punctual,  a  first-rate  accountant,  and  a  man  of  great 
ambition.  . 

He  amassed  a  princely  fortune,  though  he  was  one  of  the  most 
conscientious  ministers  that  France  ever  enjoyed.  And  under  his 
administration  France  attained  to  a  state  of  prosperity  which  she  had 
never  reached  before. 

With  Colbert  [Col-bair]  the  glory  of  this  long  reign  began,  and 
with  him  it  ended.  He  was  the  good  genius  of  the  king ;  and  when 
he  died,  the  weakness  and  vain-glory  of  Louis  soon  broke  into  atomtf 
the  splendid  fabric,  and  replaced  order  and  prosperity  with  debt, 
anarchy,  and  dishonour. 

Franqois  Michel  de  Letellier,  marquis  de  Louvois  (1641 — 1691),  was  another 
minister,  who  contributed  to  render  this  period  of  the  reign  of  Louis  glorious.  He 
regenerated  the  army,  and  gave  it  an  organization  which  attracted  the  wonder  of  all 
Europe.  He  built  barracks  and  hospitals ;  and  amongst  other  military  establishments 
founded  the  famous  Hotel  des  Invalides.  He  gave  the  soldiers  a  regular  uniform ; 
introduced  the  use  of  the  bayonet ;  and  instituted  both  the  artillery  college  and  the  col- 
lege of  engineers. 

WARS  OF  FRANCE  IN  THE  SECOND  EPOCH  OF  Louis  XIV. 
§  1.   War  with  Spain  Renewed  (1666 — 1668). 

Felipe  IV.  of  Spain  died  in  1665,  leaving  behind  him  an  infant 
son,  a  circumstance  of  which  LouisTQV.  availed  himself  to  put  in  his 
claim  to  Flanders  and  Franche-Comte'. 

In  the  "  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees,"  it  is  true,  he  had  formally 
renounced  all  claim  to  these  provinces ;  but  now  he  pleaded,  that  the 
king  of  Spain  had  never  given  him  the  dowry  promised  with  Maria- 
Teresa.  Of  course,  the  plea  was  a  mere  subterfuge,  but  Turenne  was 
Bent  with  an  army  to  seize  upon  the  coveted  possessions. 

All  Europe  was  alarmed  at  these  aggressions ;  and  Holland  formed 
with  England  and  Sweden  a  triple  alliance  for  the  defence  of  Spain 
against  France.  This  formidable  league  compelled  Louis  to  desist 
and  sign  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  which  he  retained  South 
Flanders,  but  gave  up  Franche-Comte  to  its  former  master. 
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§  2.  War  with  Holland  (1672—1678). 

The  Alliance  Dissolved  (1672).  Louis  now  resolved  to 
win  England  to  himself.  He  had  Charles  II.  to  deal  with,  a  licentious 
mercenary  monarch,  whose  sister  Henrietta  was  married  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans.  He  saw  his  game  clearly,  and  played  it  well. 

He  knew  it  would  not  do  to  bully ;  neither  would  it  do  to  address 
himself  to  the  British  ministry ;  nor  even  to  make  any  open  proposal 
to  the  king.  None  of  these  plans  would  have  had  any  chance  of 
success  ;  but  by  playing  on  the  man,  he  might  win  the  king,  and  by 
winning  the  king  might  gain  the  nation.  So  he  sent  Henrietta  to 
London,  accompanied  by  Louise  de  Keroualle  [Ker-wott],  the  Delilah 
who  was  to  captivate  and  then  betray. 

The  amorous  monarch  was  soon  caught ;  took  the  young  French 
woman  into  favour ;  created  her  duchess  of  Portsmouth ;  acted  upon 
her  dictation  ;  and  the  new  favourite  was  for  many  years  the  pole-star 
of  the  court. 

Having  succeeded  in  this  quarter,  Louis  next  induced  Sweden  to 
stand  neuter.  The  triple  alliance  was  broken  up  ;  the  bundle  of  sticks 
was  untied ;  and  France  no  longer  hesitated  to  declare  war  with 
Holland  for  the  part  she  took  in  the  last  war. 

The  two  leading  men  of  Holland,  at  the  time,  were  De  Witt  and 
William  prince  of  Orange  (afterwards  William  III.  of  England).  The 
former  was  for  coming  to  terms,  but  the  demands  of  Louis  were  so 
exorbitant,  that  they  were  rejected  by  popular  clamour ;  and  the  fury 
of  the  people  was  so  ungovernable,  that  De  Witt  and  his  brother  were 
literally  torn  to  pieces  for  bringing  this  insult  on  the  nation.  The 
leaders  of  the  opposition  being  dead,  William  of  Orange  saved  his 
country  by  boring  the  dykes  which  kept  out  the  sea,  and  laying  the 
whole  country  under  water. 

Quadruple  Alliance  (1674).  In  the  meantime,  Germany, 
Spain,  and  Denmark,  became  alarmed,  and  formed  an  alliance  with 
Holland ;  and  though  Charles  II.  refused  to  be  a  party  to  the  coalition, 
he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  from  France,  and  make  peace  with  the 
Stadtholder. 

The  grand-monarque,  menaced  on  all  sides,  was  obliged  to  retreat ; 
but  marching  upon  Franche-Comte,  took  it  by  a  coup-de-main,  and  it 
has  ever  since  remained  a  portion  of  the  French  nation. 

Battle  of  Senef  (1674).  The  Great  Conde,  about  this  time, 
had  a  battle  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  near  Senef,  in  Flanders.  The 
fight  lasted  for  14  hours.  Cond6  had  three  horses  killed  under  him  ; 
27,000  dead  were  left  upon  the  field.  As  the  Dutch  were  driven  back, 
Conde  claimed  the  victory ;  but  when  William  rallied  his  forces  the 
prince  refused  to  venture  another  battle. 
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Alsace  united  to  France  (1674).  Turenne  had  to  defend  the 
frontiers  on  the  Rhine,  and  displayed  the  resources  of  his  fine  genius 
to  the  admiration  of  all  Europe.  jBfc 

By  a  rapid  march  he  crossed  the  Rhm^  put  to  flight  the  imperial 
army ;  and  then  marched  against  other  bodies  to  prevent  a  coalition. 
Having  accomplished  this,  he  took  up  his  winter  quarters  in  Lorraine ; 
and  the  enemy  supposed  the  campaign  for  the  year  over. 

But  Turenne  had  other  views.  Crossing  the  mountains  covered 
with  deep  snow,  he  all  at  once  appeared  in  Upper  Alsace  [Al-sarce] 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  enemy,  who  believed  him  to  be  still  in  Lor- 
raine. He  successively  defeated  every  corps  which  offered  the  slight- 
est resistance,  and  Alsace  became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  France. 

Battle  of  Sasbach  (1675).  At  length,  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many sent  against  him  the  great  Montecuculli,  the  most  ~enowned 
captain  in  the  empire.  The  two  generals  tried  at  first  to  outwit  each 
other  by  skilful  manoeuvres,  but  at  length  prepared  to  give  battle  near 
the  city  of  Sasbach,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden. 

Turenne  thought  himself  secure  of  victory ;  but,  while  visiting  a 
battery,  he  was  struck  by  a  cannon-ball  and  killed. 

The  little  town  of  Sasbach  or  Salzback  will  not  be  found  in  ordinary  maps.  It 
lies  about  45  miles  N.  E.  of  Strasbourg,  and  just  above  Acern.  Where  Turenne  fell, 
a  small  pyramid  has  been  erected. 

Turenne  (1611 — 1675),  at  his  death,  was  64  years  of  age. 
He  was  brought  up  a  Protestant,  but  was  persuaded  by  Bossuet  [Bos- 
su-ay]  to  become  a  Catholic.  Without  controversy,  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  this  or  any  other  age.  Mighty  as  a  warrior,  and  as 
a  tactician  wholly  unequalled.  Clear-sighted  and  kind-hearted,  noble 
•in  mind  and  of  the  simplest  manners,  just  and  generous,  a  politician 
and  a  soldier.  He  was  honoured  with  a  splendid  funeral,  and  buried 
at  St.  Denis  [San-Dnee],  amongst  the  kings  of  France. 

On  the  death  of  Turenne,  Montecuculli,  the  imperial  general, 
entered  Alsace  [Al-sarce]  without  opposition,  but  the  great  Conde  was 
sent  to  drive  him  out.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  both  these 
illustrious  rivals  finished  their  public  life  in  the  same  campaign : 
Turenne  being  killed,  and  Conde  retiring  to  Chantilly  [Sharn-tee-ye], 
where  he  remained  in  private  till  his  death  in  1688. 

The  Dutch  War  concluded  (1678).  In  the  meantime, 
Messina  shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  placed  itself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  France.  Seconded  by  the  Dutch  navy,  Spain  attempted  to 
retake  it,  but  Duquesne  [Da-keen]  was  sent  by  Louis  to  its  defence. 

Duquesne  gained  the  naval  battles >  of  Stromboli  and  Agosta,  in 
which  Renter  the  famous  Dutch  admiral  lost  his  life  (1676). 

These  victories  were  followed  by  two  others,  the  taking  of  Valen- 
ciennes \Va-larn-se-enn]  and  the  victory  of  Cassel.  The  former  by 
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the  king  in  person,  the  latter  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  the  king's 
brother  (1677). 

Treaty  of  Nimeguen  (1678).  The  States- General  of  Hol- 
land, weary  of  the  struggle,  now  sued  for  peace.  A  congress  was 
assembled  at  Nimeguen  [Neem-gen],*  and  it  was  mutually  agreed  that 
France  should  restore  whatever  she  had  taken  from  Holland,  but 
might  retain  Franche-Comte  which  she  had  taken  from  Spain. 

Scarcely  was  this  treaty  signed,  when  Louis  took  possession  of 
Strasbourg  by  fraud.  The  seizure,  however,  was  subsequently  con- 
firmed to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Eatisbon. 

Next  year  died  Paul  de  Gondi,  cardinal  de  Retz,  a  Florentine  by  birth.  Though  a 
churchman,  he  fought  several  duels ;  indulged  in  every  species  of  dissipation ;  delighted 
in  political  intrigue ;  and  was,  at  the  age  of  23,  head  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
Richelieu.  In  the  ministry  of  Mazarin  he  was  the  source  of  all  the  cabals  which  ter- 
minated in  the  Fronde  War. 

At  length,  the  court  bought  him  with  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  he  lost  his  popularity.  He 
was  deeply  in  debt,  and  resolved  to  pay  off  all  he  owed,  a  resolution  which  he  actually 
carried  out.  In  order  to  do  so,  he  lived  most  parsimoniously,  and  in  perfect  seclusion 
as  a  literary  gen'Jeman.  His  Memoirs  written  by  himself  are  extremely  interesting, 
and  the  portraits  of  his  contemporaries  are  drawn  with  wonderful  vigour  and  truthfulness. 

The  cardinal  de  Retz  [Mess]  was  a  little  dark  man,  ill-made,  short-sighted,  and 
extremely  awkward,  but  in  deportment  he  was  both  proud  and  lofty. 

Death  of  the  Queen  (1683).  The  first  real  loss  sustained  by 
the  grand-monarque  was  the  death  of  Marie-Therese  [Ta-reez],  his 
pious  and  virtuous  queen. 

IF  The  same  year  died  Colbert  [Col-lair']  his  great  minister,  who 
had  governed  the  kingdom  wisely  and  well  for  22  years,  but  alas  !  his 
noble  services  were  but  ill  appreciated  by  the  king,  and  little  valued 
by  the  people  !  The  boundless  extravagance  of  Louis  had  compelled 
him  to  raise  money  in  ways  objectionable  to  his  own  good  sense,  and 
to  maintain  war-taxes  in  time  of  peace.  He  was  smuggled  into  his 
grave  at  the  dead  of  night,  or  his  body  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  mob. — Alas,  poor  Colbert !  He  had  brains  but  wanted  birth, 
and  was  therefore  hated  by  those  who  had  birth  with  fewer  brains. 

With  this  second  period  of  the  reign,  many  a  name  which  contri- 
buted to  its  glory  disappears  from  the  horizon.  The  viscount  Turenne 
had  been  killed  in  battle  eight  years  ago.  The  Great  Conde  had 
retired  from  public  life,  and  died  in  1688.  Duquesne  \Du-keen] 
died  a  few  weeks  after  Marie-Therese. f  And  Colbert  in  September 
the  same  year.  The  glory  of  the  reign  was  gone,  and  the  period  now 
before  us  is  one  of  lamentation,  mourning,  and  woe. 

Marquis  Duquesne  (1610 — 1688)  was  born  at  Dieppe,  where  a  handsome  statue  was 
erected  to  his  m<  mory  in  1844.  To  the  shame  of  Louis  be  it  spoken,  that  this  great 
naval  officer  never  rose  beyond  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  merely  because  he  was  a 
Protestant ;  and  it  was  160  years  before  his  merit  was  acknowledged'by  the  public. 

*  The  g  hard  as  in  the  word  again. 

f  Marie-Therese,  daughter  of  Felipe  IV.  of  Spain  and  wife  of  Louis  XIV.,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  Marie-Therese  empress  of  Austria  in  the  18th  century.  Both  are 
generally  called  in  English  Maria-Theresa. 
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STATE   OF   FRANCE   AT   THE   DEATH    OF   COLBERT. 

J  Louis  XIV.  had  now  reached  the  summit  of  his  power  and  glory.  His  name 
excited  throughout  Europe  both  admiration  and  fear.  Even  the  court  of  Rome 
was  made  to  succumb  to  it ;  and  accept  the  four  famous  articles  drawn  up 
under  the  influence  of  Bossuet  [Bos-sii-ay]. 

These  four  articles  provided,  that  the  ecclesiastical  power  should  be  subordi- 
nate to  the  civil ;  that  the  decision  of  a  general  council  should  supersede  the 
dictum  of  the  pope  ;  that  the  church  should  at  all  times  conform  to  local 
usages  and  municipal  laws  ;  and  that  the  judgment  of  the  pope  even  in  matters 
of  faith  should  not  be  binding,  unless  ratified  by  a  general  council. 

IT  Whilst  dreaded  by  the  nations  around,  the  grand-monarque  was  wholly 
absolute  in  his  own  kingdom.  All  orders  of  the  state  were  alike  submissive  to 

(1)  The  Clergy  were  forbidden  to  serve  in  the  army ;  and,  being  excluded 
from  the  councils  also,  lost  all  political  influence. 

(2)  The  great  Nobles,,  diminished  in  number  by  the  late  wars,  were  made 
mere  servants  of  the  crown,  and  attendants  about  the  court,   without  the 
slightest  power. 

(3)  The  Paris  Parlement  was  definitely  limited  to  judiciary  duties  :  and  all 
political  or  legislative  interference  was  wholly  and  entirely  denied  it. 

(4)  TheJThird  Estate  lost  its  municipal  liberty  by  the  establishment  of  paid 
"Intendaiits7'who  were  officers  of  the  crown. 

(5)  And  the  secret  operation  of  a  newly- created  police-force  reduced  the  duty 
of  the  nation  to  mere  passive  obedience. 

The  king  had  found  no  difficulty  in  thus  aggrandizing  his  office,  so  long  as 
the  people  were  prosperous,  their  vanity  flattered  by  military  glory,  and  their 
love  of  excitement  gratified  by  pomp  and  splendour.  Colbert  [Col-bair]  had 
provided  for  all  these  :  Manufactures  flourished,  colonies  were  established,  the 
sea  was  covered  with  French  ships,  good  order  was  maintained,  and  noble  vic- 
tories had  been  won.  To  complete  the  enchantment,  the  king  had  surrounded 
himself  with  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age.  His  patronage  was  well- 
.  bestowed,  for  "there  were  giants  in  those  days,"  who  were  the  glory  of  the 
court,  and  have  given  to  the  reign  the  distinguished  honour  of  being  called 
The  Augustan  Age  of  France. 

There  were  two  ladies  in  the  court  who  exercised  considerable  influence  over  the  king,  prior 
to  the  death  of  Colbert :  Mademoiselle  La  Valli£re  [Lar  Val-le-air]  and  Madame  de  Montespan. 

(1)  Louise-Fran9oise  Labaume  Leblanc  de  LA  VALI.IERE  (1644—1710)  was  a  maid  of  honour 
to  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  when  she  attracted  the  notice  of  Louis  XIV.    Her  skin  was  deli- 
cately white ;  her  thick  long  hair  tinged  with  a  golden  hue  ;  her  bright  azure  eyes  soft  and 
loving ;  her  voice  sweet  and  gentle ;  but  she  was  too  thin  to  be  beautiful,  and  she  limped  in 
her  gait.    She  was  timid,  reserved,  well-conducted,  and  coy  ;  humble-minded,  conscientious, 
and  sincere ;  more  fond  of  flowers  and  natural  scenery  than  of  dress  and  pomp. 

The  king  gave  her  vast  dominions,  and  she  employed  her  wealth  for  useful  and  benevolent 
ends.  Twice  she  retired  to  a  convent,  ashamed  of  her  sinful  way  of  life,  and  twice  the  king 
brought  her  back  again.  Ultimately,  she  was  supplanted  by  Madame  de  Montespan,  and 
retired  to  a  convent,  where  she  died. 

(2)  Mademoiselle  Athenais  de  Tonnay-Charente,  Marchioness  de  MONTESPAN  (1641 — 1707), 
•was  a  companion  of  Mademoiselle  de  La  Valliere  in  the  train  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  and 
three  years  her  senior.    She  was  married  to  the  marquis  of  Montespan,  when  Louis  won  hex 
favour. 

Madame  de  Montespan  was  tall,  beautiful,  and  gay ;  a  witty  laughter-loving  coquette ; 
brilliant  in  speech,  enthusiastic,  and  of  boundless  ambition  ;  fond  of  court  and  all  its  excite- 
ment. Her  hair,  which  was  dark  and  very  abundant,  she  wore  in  the  manner  of  the  Greciau 
statues.  In  her  exaltation  and  disgrace  she  was  charitable,  kind  to  the  poor,  a  rigid  observe* 
of  fasts  and  penances,  and  apparently  a  most  religious  woman.  Her  e!6ve  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  supplanted  her,  as  she  herself  had  supplanted  her  friend  La  Vallie're  [Lar  Val-le-air]. 

Mademoiselle  de  FONTANQES,  maid  of  honour  to  Madame  de  Montespan,  was  a  favourite 
for  a  few  months,  but  lost  her  beauty,  was  discarded,  and  died  at  the  age  of  20.  She  used  to 
dress  her  hair  with  streaming  rib'uws,  and  h<.nc<i  Uiis  style  of  head  di\ss  wot  called  "a  la 
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THIRD  PERIOD  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  LOUIS  XIV. 

PROM   THE   DEATH   OF   COLBERT  TO   THE  END    (1683 — 1715). 
Contemporary  with  James  II.,  William  III.,  and  Anne. 

No  sooner  was  Colbert  [Col-lair]  dead,  than  the  glory  of  this  long 
reign  was  overshadowed.  Great  victories  and  brilliant  talents  still 
flashed  through  the  gloom,  but  it  was  plain  that  the  monarchy  was 
beginning  to  totter,  and  terrible  events  were  looming  in  the  distance. 

Edict  of  Nantes  Revoked  (1685).    One  of  the  first  and 

most  fatal  mistakes  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  he  acted  for  himself,  was  to 
revoke  the  edict  of  Nantes  [Namt],  granted  by  Henri  the  Great. 

This  was  a  most  unprovoked  and  gratuitous  act  of  oppression.  The 
Huguenots  had  served  him  both  loyally  and  well.  Some  of  the  most 
splendid  of  his  victories  had  been  won  by  Huguenot  generals  ;  and  a 
Huguenot  seaman  was,  at  the  very  time,  carrying  the  thunders  of  his 
navy  into  the  ports  of  Spain.  As  subjects,  they  were  more  loyal  and 
obedient  than  the  Catholics  ;  as  citizens,  more  estimable  and  virtuous  ; 
as  mpfthfnn'f.a3  more  skilful  and  industrious.  But  what  of  that  ?  They  , 
dared  to  think  for  themselves,  and  the  vanity  of  Louis  was  offended. 
Madame  Scarron,  the  new  favourite,  once  a  Protestant  herself,  was 
fierce  against  them  ;  Louvois  [Loo-vwor]  the  all-powerful  minister,  and 
Letellier  [La-tel-te-a]  his  father,  the  lord  chancellor,  advised  the  mea- 
sure, and  the  revocation  was  made. 

By  this  wanton  piece  of  tyranny,  the^^rotestants  of  France  were  at 
once  despoiled  of  all  their  civil  rights.  Their  ministers  were  forbidden 
to  wear  the  ecclesiastical  dress,  to  visit  the  sick,  to  preach  or  teach. 
Protestant  schools  were  destroyed,  the  funds  appropriated  to  Catholic 
hospitals,  and  the  children  placed  under  Catholic  teachers.  If  any 
Huguenot  sold  his  estate,  with  a  view  of  quitting  the  kingdom,  his 
lands  were  confiscated  to  the  crown,  and  the  purchaser  received  no 
compensation.  If  any  mayor  professed  the  Protestant  faith,  he  for- 
feited both  his  office  and  his  nobility.  If  any  Protestant  refused  to 
attend  mass,  he  might  be  driven  thither  at  the  pike's  point.  It  was 
treason  to  call  Protestantism  the  ''reformed  religion,"  and  to  win  a 
"  convert  "  was  a  political  no  less  than  an  ecclesiastical  merit  worthy 
of  all  praise. 

The  Dragonades  (1685).  The  mere  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  toleration  was  not  sufficient  to  crush  the  "  schismatic  spirit  of  the 
Huguenots ;"  so  Louis  sent  ajcmed  expeditions,  led  by  a  bishop,  througk. 
the  several  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  to  demand  of  the  non-conformists 
the  abjuration  of  their  faith,  and  to  leave  such  as  proved  refractory  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  soldiery.  As  the  chief  troops  employed  were  dra- 
goons, these  scandalous  persecutions  were  called  dragonades.  - 

Louvois  [Lou-vwor]  declared  it  to  be  "his  majesty's  will  and  pleasure 
that  the  greatest  rigours  should  be  executed  on  all  tliose  who  refused 
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to  adopt  the  royal  religion ;  and  that  all  who  had  the  senseless  vanity 
to  resist  should  be  punished  with  the  utmost  rigour." 

When  the  expedition  entered  a  town,  the  soldiers  were  quartered 
on  the  Protestants,  and  gave  loose  to  the  most  unbounded  licentious- 
ness and  extravagant  waste.  They  consumed  what  they  pleased ; 
pillaged,  seized,  destroyed,  and  abused  without  restraint ;  and,  not 
content  with  spoliation,  tortured  the  inmates  in  a  thousand  ways, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex. 

Numbers  were  thrown  into  dungeons ;  numbers  who  escaped  were 
hunted  down  like  wild  beasts ;  numbers  were  gibbeted  or  sent  to  the 
galleys  ;  and  not  a  few  were  cut  down  by  the  sword.  There  was  no 
safety  but  in  flight,  and  this  was  strictly  forbidden.  The  guards  on 
the  frontiers  were  doubled ;  the  peasants  were  ordered  to  attack  the 
fugitives  wherever  they  found  them ;  soldiers  were  dispersed  over 
every  part  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  strictest  orders  were  sent  to  those 
who  kept  the  barriers,  to  let  no  one  pass  without  a  license. 

Notwithstanding  this  vigilance,  some  80,000  managed  to  quit  the 
country  ;  50,000  of  whom  came  to  England,  and  introduced  the  art 
of  jewellery,  the  manufacture  of  silk,  and  the  making  of  crystal  glass, 
arts  hitherto  unknown  in  the  island. 

The  refugees  settled  in  Spitalfields,  Soho,  and  St.  Giles ;  and  many 
of  their  descendants  live  still  in  the  same  neighbourhoods  ;  and  follow 
the  same  trades. 

By  this  impolitic  persecution  France  lost  nearly  a  million  of  sub- 
lects  ;  armed  the  Protestants  of  Europe  against  her  country  ;  greatly 
injured  her  trade  ;  and  drove  to  foreign  lands  many  of  her  most  skilful 
workmen. 

In  1723  and  1724  similar  persecutions  were  renewed,  and  even  to  the  present  honi 
Protestants  in  France  are  subject  to  several  annoyances. 

FROM  THE  LEAGUE  OF  AUGSBURG  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  KYSWICK. 

(1687—1697.) 

League  of  Augsburg  (1687).  Soon  after  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes  [Narnt],  a  powerful  confederation,  called  the 
League  of  Augsburg,  was  formed  against  France  by  Holland,  Germany, 
Spain,  Sweden,  and  Savoy. 

Its  object  was  to  compel  France  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  treaties 
of  Westphalia  and  Nimeguen  [Neem-gen].  By  the  former,  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe  was  established,  and  Protestants  were  placed  on 
an  equality  with  Catholics.  By  the  latter,  the  boundaries  of  France 
were  settled,  and  the  "integrity  of  Holland  secured. 

The  formation  of  this  league  did  not  escape  the  king's  vigilance  ; 
and  he  instantly  despatched  his  son  with  20,000  men  into  Germany, 
to  create  a  diversion. 
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The  Dauphin  made  a  very  splendid  campaign,  in  which  Philipsburg, 
Manheim,  Spire,  Worms,  Treves,  and  several  other  places,  fell  into 
his  hands.  The  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  was  given  up  to  fire  and 
sword  ;  more  than  40  towns  were  burnt  to  the  ground ;  men,  women, 
and  children  were  left  houseless  and  homeless ;  and  the  whole  German 
side  of  the  Rhine  was  converted  into  a  wilderness  to  form  a  frontier 
to  France. 

England  joins  the  League  (1688).  In  the  meantime,  the 
political  events  of  England  disquieted  Louis,  and  his  interference 
forced  us  to  join  the  League. 

Charles  II.  had  been  succeeded  by  his  brother  James,  an  avowed 
Roman  Catholic.  The  Protestants  of  England  associated  the  Catholic 
religion  with  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  extirpation  of  the 
Waldenses,.  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  and  the  late  Dragonades:  no 
wonder,  therefore,  they  were  alarmed,  and  made  a  resolute  stand. 

James  fled  to  France,  and  obtained  succours  from  Louis  both  of 
men  and  money.  A  battle  was  fought  near  the  river  Boyne,  in  Ire- 
land ;  the  royalists  were  utterly  defeated,  and  the  crown  was  trans- 
ferred from  James  to.  William  prince  of  .Orange,  the  most  determined 
enemy  of  France,  and  the  head  of  the  Augsburg  League.  His  pro- 
motion to  the  crown  carried  England,  of  course,  into  the  confederation. 

James  II.  was  not  formally  dethroned,  but  was  declared  to  have 
abdicated.  He  returned  to  France  ;  and  the  grand-monarque  assigned 
to  him  the  palace  of  St.  Germain,  where  he  lived  for  the  rest' of  his  life. 

Peace  of  Ryswick  (1697).  France  now  stood  alone  against 
England,  Germany,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Savoy  ;  and  although  it  must 
be  allowed  that  she  fought  bravely  and  won  several  brilliant  victories, 
yet  the  cost  of  such  a  struggle  could  not  but  be  suicidal. 

The  marshal  de  Luxembourg  was  sent  into  the  Netherlands  with 
one  army;  the  celebrated  Catinat  [Cat-e-nah"}  into  Piedmont  with 
another;  the  due  de  Vendome  [Yarn-dome]  into  Spain  with  a  third; 
while  the  admiral  Tourville  had  to  sustain  by  sea  the  whole  force  of 
the  combined  fleets  of  England  and  Holland. 

It  would  be  unprofitable  to  detail  the  several  successes  and  reverses 
of  these  truly  great  men.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  engagements  by 
land  were  for  the  most  part  successful.  By  sea,  the  French  were 
defeated  in  1692  off  Cape  la  Hogue  [Hoge] ;  next  year,  they  won  a 
naval  victory  over  the  English  and  Dutch  off  Cape  St.  Vincent.  The 
English  and  Dutch  retaliated,  however,  by  bombarding  Dieppe,  Havre, 
St.  Malo,  Calais,  and  Dunkirk. 

At  length,  all  parties  longed  for  peace.  The  expenses  of  the  war 
were  felt  heavily  by  all  the  belligerents,  and  the  famous  peace  of 
Ryswick  [Eiz'-vik]  was  concluded. 

By  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  Louis  restored  all  that  he  had  won  from 
Germany  and  Spain ;  acknowledged  the  title  of  William  III.  to  the  crown 
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of  England ;  destroyed  the  fortifications  of  Strasbourg ;  abandoned 
the  cause  of  James  II. ;  and,  after  an  enormous  waste  of  life  and 
money,  was  but  too  happy  to  find  himself  in  the  same  position  as  he 
was  before  the  war  broke  out. 

THE  WAR  OF  SUCCESSION  (1700 — 1714). 

Claimants  to  Spain.  Louis-le-Grand  next  embroiled  himself 
with  almost  all  Europe  by  laying  claim  to  Spain,  and  sending  his 
grandson  Philippe  to  take  possession  of  it. 

It  so  happened,  that  Carlos  II.  of  Spain  had  no  child,  and  four  of 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  had  pretty  nearly  equal  rights  to  be 
considered  his  heir:  the  Jdng  of  France,  the__ejnperor  of  Germany, 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  king  of  Savoy.  The  two  latter  retired 
from  the  contest7'and  left  the  field  to  tEe  Two  former. 

Louis  XIV.  was  the  cousin  of  Carlos,  and  son-in-law  of  Felipe  IV., 
whose  eldest  daughter  he  had  mameo^T"  The  descendants,  therefore, 
of  Louis  had  the  highest  legal  claim ;  and  Carlos  had  distinctly 
recognized  this  right,  by  leaving  the  crown  to  Philippe  of  Anjou 
[Arn-zjoo],  second  son  of  the  dauphin. 

Leopold  I.  of  Germany  argued,  that  Philippe  could  not  accept  the 
crown,  as  Louis  had  renounced  all  claim  to  it  by  the  Treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees.  He  demanded  the  kingdom  for  his  second  son  Karl, 
whose  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Felipe  IV.,  and  father  a  regular 
descendant  of  the  emperor  Maximilian ;  besides  which,  he  said,  the 
kingdom  of  Spain  belonged  to  the  house  of  Austria. 

Louis  cared  very  little  for  these  considerations  ;  and  his  grandson 
was  proclaimed  Felipe  V.  of  Spain.  Leopold,  on  the  other  hand, 
proclaimed  his  son  king,  under  the  name  and  title  of  Carlos  III. 
Both  prepared  to  maintain  their  claim,  and  the  struggle  which  ensued 
is  known  in  history  as  the  "  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession." 

It  so  happened,  that  James  II.  died  about  this  time,  and  the  French 
immediately  acknowledged  his  son,  the  Pretender,  king  of  England ; 
though  Louis,  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick  [Riz'-vik],  had  formally  recog- 
nized the  title  of  William  III. 

This,  of  course,  was  a  declaration  of  hostility.  The  English  am- 
bassador was  recalled  from  Versailles,  and  England  joined  Holland, 
Portugal,  Savoy,  Brandenburg,  and  Germany,  in  an  alliance  against 
France  and  Spain. 

The  war  lasted  12  years.  The  French  won  the  battles  of  Almanza 
and  Denain ;  but  lost  those  of  Blenheim,  Bamillies,  Turin,  Oudenarde, 
and  Malplaquet.  Ultimately  a  treaty  of  peace  was  agreed  to,  and 
Louis  was  allowed  to  accept  the  throne  of  Spain  for  his  grandson,  who 
was  crowned  under  the  name  and  title  of  Felipe  V. 

The  greatest  captains  of  the  allied  armies  were  the  prince  Eugene  and  duke  of  Marl- 
borough.  The  former  was  a  Parisian,  his  father  was  count  of  JSoissons  [Swois-son'g] 
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and  mother  a  niece  of  cardinal  Mazarin.  Louis  XIV.  banished  his  mother  to  the  Low 
Countries,  an  affront  which  the  prince  so  deeply  resented,  that  he  took  up  arms  against 
his  country,  and  proved  one  of  its  most  formidable  enemies.  Prince  Eugene  was  small 
in  stature,  with  a  thin  face,  and  a  long  nose.  He  was  simple  in  dress  and  manner ;  and 
indulged  profusely  in  snuff.  He  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  a  great  enthusiast, 
kind-hearted  to  his  men,  and  attentive  to  their  wants.  His  success  was  due  to  the 
promptness  of  his  decision,  the  rapidity  of  his  marches,  and  his  tact  in  making  the  best 
of  present  circumstances. 

On  the  French  side,  the  most  distinguished  generals  were  marshals  Catinat  and  Yillars, 
and  the  dukes  of  Yendome  and  Brunswick.  The  last  was  a  natural  son  of  James  II. 

Hostilities  began  in  Lombardy,  when  prince  Eugene  defeated  the  French  in  three 
successive  battles  in  one  year  (1701). 

Battles  lost  by  the  French  in  the  War  of  Succession. 

(I)  Blenheim.  On  the  13th  of  August,  1704,  the  French  and 
Bavarians,  to  the  number  of  56,000,  drew  up  in  battle  array  near  the 
village  of  Blenheim  [Blen'-um\  in  Bavaria.  Marshal  Tallard  com- 
manded on  the  right,  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria  on  the  left. 

The  English  and  their  allies  amounted  to  52,000  men.  Their 
right  was  under  the  direction  of  prince  Eugene  [Eu-zjeri],  and  their 
left  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 

The  English  won  the  victory,  which  was  most  complete  and  decisive. 
Above  30,000  of  the  enemy  were  either  slain  on  the  field  or  drowned 
in  the  Danube ;  13,000  more,  including  Tallard  himself,  were  taken 
prisoners.  120  pieces  of  cannon,  129  colours,  171  standards,  3GOO 
tents,  300  laden  mules,  15  pontoon  bridges,  and  23  barrels  of  silver, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 

St.  Simon  [San  See-mon]  says,  that  Marlborough  treated  his 
prisoners,  even  the  humblest  of  them,  with  the  utmost  attention  and 
politeness  ;  and  that  his  modesty  did  him  more  honour  than  even  his 
brilliant  victory. 

The  loss  of  the  victors  was  only  4,500  killed,  and  8,000  wounded  or  taken  prisoners. 

The  same  year  England  took  Gibraltar,  on  the  24th  of  July.  The  French  and  Spanish, 
on  the  llth  of  October,  tried  to  wrest  it  out  of  our  hands,  but  suffered  a  severe  defeat, 
their  loss  being  10,000  against  400  on  our  side. 

(2)_  Naval  Battle  of  Malaga  (1704).  _  About  a  month  after 

the  victory  of  Blenheim  [Blen-um\,  the  English  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  admiral  Rook,  who  had  long  been  in  pursuit  of  the  French 
squadron,  succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  action  off  the  coast  of  Malaga, 
in  Spain. 

The  French  armament  was  under  the  command  of  the  comte  de 
Toulouse  [con't  de  Too-looz].  The  number  of  vessels  on  both  sides 
was  about  equal ;  and  a  most  obstinate  sea-fight  was  maintained  from 
10  in  the  morning  till  8  at  night. 

In  the  darkness  of  night  the  count  sheered  off,  and  got  away.  The 
loss  on  our  side  was  687  killed,  and  1632  wounded.  That  of  the 
French  was  3,048  killed  or  wounded,  of  which  191  were  officers. 
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(3)  Ramillies  (23rd  May,  1706).     The  next  victory  gained  over 
the  French  was  near  the  village  of  Ramillies  [Ram-e-leze]  in  Belgium. 
The  English  and  their  allies  were  again  commanded  by  the  duke 
of  Maiiborough ;  but  the  prince  Eugene  [Eu-zjen"]  was  not  present. 

The  French  were  under  marshal  Villeroy  [Veel-rwor],  and  were 
superior  in  force ;  but,  having  no  confidence  in  their  leader,  were 
panic-struck,  and  a  general  rout-ensued.  Their  loss  was  about  4,000 
slain,  600  officers,  120  standards,  and  all  their  baggage  and  artillery. 

This  defeat  cost  Spain  all  the  Low  Countries,  and.  France  a  consi- 
derable part  of  her  northern  dominions. 

About  two  months  after  this  victory,  the  French  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of 
BARCELONA,  in  Spain.  They  abandoned  100  pieces  of  artillery,  150,000  Ibs.  of  powder, 
30,000  sacks  of  flour,  20,000  sacks  of  oats,  and  vast  numbers  of  bombs,  cannon-balls, 
and  military  implements. 

(4)  Defeat  at  Turin  (1706).     In  the  summer  of  the  same  year, 
the  French  were  defeated  and  put  to  rout  at  Turin  by  prince  Eugene 
[Eu-zjen'].     The  conduct  of  the  French  army  had  been  entrusted  tr 
La  Feuillarde  [Lar  Few-e-yard],  a  most  incompetent  and  wrong-headet 
young  man,  who  knew  nothing  of  war. 

By  this  defeat,  Spain  lost  Mil'an,  Mantua,  Piedmont,  and  Naples  • 
and  so  complete  was  the  rout,  that  the  Franco- Spanish  army  wa 
driven  wholly  out  of  Italy. 

(5)  Oudenarde  (llth  July,  1708).     The  army  sent  to  Flander- 
under  the  command  of  the  due  de  Vendome  [Yarn-dome],  and  amount- 
ing to  100,000  men,  was  the  last  hope  of  France.     Marlborough  and 
prince  Eugene  came  upon  them,  as  they  were  laying  siege  to  Oudenarde 
\po  ' -de-nard'],  in  Belgium,  and  again  came  off  with  flying  colours. 

The  due  de  Vendome,  alighting  from  his  horse,  flew  from  rank  to 
rank  imploring  his  men  to  rally,  and  maintain  the  honour  of  France ; 
but  without  avail.  On,  on  they  fled  pell-mell,  cavalry,  infantry,  and 
dragoons.  Not  a  battalion,  not  a  squadron  kept  together.  All  was 
confusion  and  terror.  Whole  regiments  were  cut  down,  whole  regi- 
ments threw  down  their  arms  and  ran  for  life. 

In  this  action,  the  French  lost  3,000  killed  and  7,000  taken  pri- 
soners. The  road  to  Paris  was  now  open,  and  the  victors  advanced 
to  Versailles. 

At  the  close  of  the  same  year  the  French  lost  LILLE,  which  was  besieged  by  the 
prince  Eugene,  and  taken  after  an  obstinate  defence  of  two  mouths. 

State  of  France.  With  these  enormous  losses  and  expenses, 
it  may  be  imagined  in  what  a  deplorable  state  was  the  exchequer. 
The  expenses  of  the  war  and  extravagance  of  the  court  had  exhausted 
everything ;  the  public  debt  had  increased  to  82  millions  sterling,  an 
enormous  amount,  considering  the  value  of  money  at  that  period;*  and 

*  The  National  debt  of  England,  at  the  same  time,  was  less  than  lialf  this  sum. 
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all  sorts  of  measures  had  been  resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  raising 
money  for  present  uses ;  amongst  others,  a  tax  on  baptisms  and  mar- 
riages. 

These  were  taxes  of  the  most  objectionable  kind ;  almost  all  persons 
evaded  them ;  children  were  not  baptised  at  all,  and  men  and  women 
lived  together  without  being  married.  The  government  then  laid 
heavy  fines  upon  unbaptised  children  and  unmarried  parents ;  but  this 
led  to  sedition,  and  the  exactions  were  repealed. 

To  add  to  the  misery,  the  winter  which  followed  the  defeat  at 
Oudenarde  [Oo'-de-nard]  was  unusually  severe,  and  multitudes  died 
of  hunger,  or  the  maladies  consequent  on  insufficient  food. 

Nobody  could  any  longer  pay,  because  nobody  was  paid.  The 
whole  nation  was  insolvent.  Trade  yielded  nothing  ;  confidence  was 
bankrupt ;  the  realm  was  exhausted  ;  all  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin. 

Even  the  troops  were  not  paid.  Ministers  and  generals  were 
wholly  unable  to  cope  with  these  tremendous  disasters.  Crime  went 
unpunished  ;  law  was  a  dead  letter  ;  order  and  discipline  were  at  an 
end.  The  present  state  was  frightful,  and  the  future  seemed  no  more 
hopeful. 

Bank  failures,  insurrections,  plots,  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
The  inundation  of  the  Loire  [Lwor]  added  to  the  general  distress. 
The  king  was  vilified  by  placards,  songs,  and  squibs  without  number. 
And  gangs  of  several  thousands  paraded  the  streets  daily,  crying  in. 
doleful  monotony,  "  Bread!  bread!" 

In  this  crisis,  king,  princes,  and  nobles,  at  length  combined,  and 
agreed  to  make  a  personal  sacrifice  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  distress. 
They  sent  their  family  plate  to  be  melted  down  for  the  use  of  the 
state,  and  substituted  crockery  in  its  place. 

To  continue  so  ruinous  a  struggle  was  thought  to  be  madness  ;  and 
the  self-conceited  king,  at  length,  condescended  to  sue  for  peace. 

A  deputation  was  sent  to  Holland  to  make  terms ;  but  the  conditions 
proposed  by  the  allies  were  so  humiliating,  that  Louis  rejected  them 
with  scorn,  and  resolved  to  try  once  more  the  hazard  of  the  field. 

(6)  Malplaquet  (llth  Sept.,  1710).  Flanders  was  again  the 
scene  of  operation.  Eugene  [Eu-zjen]  and  Marlborough  again  united. 
Toumay,  in  Belgium,  was  the  first  place  that  fell  into  their  hands  ; 
and  they  next  directed  their  march  towards  Malplaquet  [Mal-plack"- 
kay],  to  meet  the  French  army  under  the  command  of  marshal  Villars. 

The  armies  on  "each  side  consisted  of  120,000  choice  soldiers  ;  and 
though  the  French  fought  with  the  obstinate  courage  of  desperation, 
their  lines  were  forced,  and  driven  into  a  retreat. 

This  was  the  dearest  of  all  our  victories.  Our  killed  and  wounded 
were  even  greater  than  those  of  our  adversary.  Some  say  they 
amounted  to  15,000  men  ;  but  the  victory  was  conclusive  ;  and  next 
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year  Donay,  St.  Venant,  and  Aire,  fell  into  our  hands.  This  was  the 
last  campaign  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 

The  State  of  the  French  Army  at  this  period  was  most 
deplorable.  The  officers  were  wholly  ignorant  of  all  their  duties, 
except  those  of  mere  routine.  Luxury  had  corrupted  every  one  ;  and 
the  soldier  expected  to  enjoy  the  same  comforts  in  camp  as  in  the  city. 

The  young  officers  talked  only  of  play  and  women  ;  the  old  ones 
of  feasts  and  equipages ;  and  the  generals  wasted  more  than  half  their 
time  in  writing  formal  dispatches.  Hot  dishes  and  ices,  confections 
and  fruits,  were  served  on  the  march,  and  even  in  the  trenches. 
Expense  ruined  the  officers ;  and  though  many  laws  were  made  to 
correct  the  evil,  none  were  ever  regarded. 

According  to  a  foolish  regulation  made  by  the  king,  whenever  the 
engineers  shifted  the  position  of  their  guns,  they  were  entitled  to  a  fee. 
The  guns,  therefore,  were  for  ever  being  moved  from  place  to  place, 
in  order  to  secure  the  promised  recompense ;  and  nothing  succeeded. 

Battles  won  by  the  French  in  the  War  of  Succession. 

Though  the  Spanish  "  War  of  Succession  "  was  most  disastrous  to 
the  French,  and  defeat  followed  defeat  with  fatal  rapidity,  it  must  not 
be  imagined  that  they  won  no  victories,  and  obtained  no  laurels. 

The  battles  they  won  in  this  long  struggle  were  those  of  Friedlingen 
[Frete-ling-m],  Almanza,  Villa -viciosa,  and  Denain. 

(1)  Friedlingen  (1702).     When  the  war  first  broke  out,  Louis 
Hector,  marquis  of  Villars,  was  sent  with  an  army  into  Germany,  and 
encountered  the  imperialists  at  Friedlingen  \Frete-ling-en}  under  the 
command  of  the  prince  of  Baden. 

Villars  was  the  conqueror,  though  his  army  was  the  smaller  of  the 
two ;  and  the  soldiers  saluted  him  as  Marshal  of  France  on  the  field 
of  battle ;  a  title  which  the  king,  with  his  usual  good  taste,  imme- 
diately confirmed. 

(2)  Almanza  (1707).     Their  next  victory  was  in  the  6th  year 
of  the  war,  after  the  defeats  of  Blenheim  [Blen'-um],  Malaga,  Ram- 
illies  [Ram-e-leze],  and  Turin, 

The  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  had  been  driven  out  of  Spain  by  the 
allies,  and  the  son  of  the  emperor  Leopold  had  been  installed  at 
Madrid  under  the  name  of  Carlos  III.  The  active  and  intrepid  earl 
of  Peterborough  had  marched  through  the  whole  of  Spain,  sweeping 
everything  before  him,  and  Catalonia  had  declared  in  favour  of  the 
new  king. 

At  this  crisis  of  affairs,  James  Fitz- James,  duke  of  Berwick,  entered 
Spain  in  the  service  of  the  grand-monarque,  and  encountered  the  earl 
near  Almanza,  in  New  Castile.  Victory  was  with  the  duke ;  Felipe 
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was  restored  ;  and  120  standards,  with  all  the  artillery  and  baggage 
of  the  allies,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 

(3)  Villa- Viciosa  (1710).  The  third  French  victory  was  after 
the  battle  of  Malplaquet  [Mal-plack'-kay],  when  the  nation  was  in 
despair.  The  due  de  Vendome  defeated  the  archduke  (Carlos  III.) 
at  Villa-Viciosa,  in  New  Castile. 

Felipe,  the  young  king  of  Spain,  was  present  in  this  engagement, 
and  was  so  worn  out  by  fatigue,  that  he  threw  himself  on  the  ground  for 
a  few  minutes'  sleep.  "  Sire,"  said  the  duke  to  him,  "  I  will  prepare 
for  you  the  noblest  bed  that  ever  monarch  reposed  upon, "and  spread 
beneath  a  tree  the  colours  which  had  been  taken  from  the  foe. 

Louis-Joseph  due  de  Vendome  (1654 — 1712),  great-grandson  of  Henri  IV.,  was, 
next  to  marshal  Villars,  the  greatest  general  of  the  age ;  but  his  private  character  was 
most  infamous  and  repulsive.  He  was  a  great  glutton.  His  bed  was  always  full  of 
dogs.  His  habits  were  indescribably  filthy.  His  conduct  licentious  and  indecent.  He 
was  graceful  in  deportment  and  a  good  courtier,  but  insolent,  overbearing,  and  brutal. 

He  was  of  ordinary  height,  rather  stout,  but  vigorous  and  active.  His  countenance 
•was  noble,  his  mien  lofty,  his  popularity  unbounded.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  idol  of  the 
king,  the  court,  and  the  people.  His  very  vices  were  admired ;  and  it  was  thought  an 
honour  to  obtain  from  him  even  a  passing  notice. 

After  the  defeat  at  Oudenarde,  he  fell  into  disgrace,  mainly  through  the  influence  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  his  personal  enemy ;  was  banished  from  court ;  and  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  miserable  retirement. 

Domestic  Afflictions.  Louis  XIV.  was  now  72  years  old, 
and  the  troubles  of  the  last  twelve  years  had  weighed  heavily  upon 
him,  and  well  nigh  crushed  him.  A  gleam  or  two  of  hope,  however, 
had  burst  upon  the  nation  since  the  defeat  of  Malplaquet  [Mal-plack"- 
kay],  and  partially  revived  the  nation  and  the  king : 

(1)  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  had  offended  queen  Anne,  and 
been  dismissed  from  court  in  a  very  rude  and  peremptory  manner. 
The  policy  of  England  shifted ;  the  nation  withdrew  from  the  league, 
and  signed  with  France  a  treaty  of  peace. 

(2)  Leopold's  eldest  son  had  lately  died,  and  his  second  son  Karl 
(Carlos  III.),  being  heir  to  the  empire,  gave  up  all  further  claim  to 
the  Spanish  throne. 

(3)  On  the  heel  of  these  good  tidings  came  the  victory  of  Villa- 
Viciosa,  like  an  angel  of  promise.     The  nation  began  to  lift  up  again 
the  "  hands  which  had  hung  down,  and  the  feeble  knees." 

A  deep  cloud,  however,  of  domestic  sorrow  passed  over  the  poor 
old  monarch,  and  his  reviving  joy  was  turned  into  gall.  In  one  year, 
he  lost,  by  death,  his  only  son  Louis  the  dauphin  ;  his  eldest  grand- 
son the  duke  of  Burgundy,  a  very  promising  young  man,  the  pupil  of 
Fenelon ;  his  great-grandson  the  duke  of  Brittany,  a  child  five  years 
old,  the  eldest  son  of  Burgundy ;  and  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  his 
mother,  a  lady  beloved  by  the  whole  court. 

(4)  Denain  (1712).     In  the  midst  of  these  domestic  sorrows, 
the  prince  Eugene  [Eu-zjen']  was  making  immense  progress  in  Flan- 
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ders,  and  was  on  the  point  of  invading  France  with  the  view  of 
dethroning  the  aged  monarch,  whom  he  hated. 

It  was  a  desperate  moment.  Louis,  although  74  yeafs  of  age, 
declared  he  would  lead  his  army  in  person  against  the  rebel  prince, 
but  was  wisely  dissuaded  from  this  folly,  and  sent  Villars  in  his  stead. 

The  two  armies  met  at  Denain,  near  Valenciennes  [Va-larn-se-enri], 
A  most  obstinate  battle  ensued ;  Villars  was  conqueror ;  France  was 
*aved ;  and  the  allies  consented  to  terms  of  peace  not  altogether  dis- 
ionourable  to  France. 

Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713).  The  treaty  was  signed  at  Utrecht 
[U'-treck],  in  the  Netherlands,  by  France  and  Spain  on  the  one 
hand,  and  England,  Savoy,  Portugal,  Prussia,  and  Holland,  on  the 
other.  The  following  were  the  chief  provisions :  The  king's  grand- 
son was  to  be  acknowledged  king  of  Spain,  but  was  in  no  case  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  crown  of  France.  Sicily  was  to  be  given  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  who  was  to  be  styled  in  future  king  of  Sicily.  And  France  was 
to  abandon  its  conquests  in  the  Netherlands ;  to  recognize  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg  as  king  of  Prussia ;  to  resign  Newfoundland,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Hudson's  Bay  to  England ;  to  allow  England  to  retain 
Gibraltar  and  the  island  of  Minorca ;  to  demolish  the  fortifications  of 
Dunkirk  ;  and  to  favour  the  British  succession  in  the  protestant  line. 

Peace  of  RadStadt  (1714).  The  emperor  of  Germany  refused 
to  sign  this  treaty,  and  continued  the  war  single-handed ;  but  Villars 
marched  against  him;  took  Spire,  Worms,  Landau  [Larn-dow'oo],  and 
Freiburg  [Fri-bury],  after  which  the  foolish  emperor  consented  to 
make  peace. 

This  second  treaty,  called  the  "  Peace  of  Radstadt"  [Bart-start], 
gave  to  Germany  Naples,  Sardinia,  Mil'an,  and  the  Netherlands,  all 
of  which  were  taken  from  Spain.  At  the  same  time,  it  preserved  to 
France  its  frontiers. 

Thus  ended  the  "  War  of  Succession,"  which  had  lasted  12  years ; 
and  by  its  enormous  expenses  paved  the  way  for  the  great  Revolution, 
which  broke  out  towards  the  close  of  the  century. 

Death,  of  Louis  XIV.  (1715).  Scarcely  was  the  kingdom 
freed  from  this  disastrous  war,  when  Louis  recommenced  his  religious 
persecutions ;  this  time  against  the  Jansenists,  a  sect  of  Calvinistio 
Roman  Catholics,  who  maintained  the  doctrine  of  grace,  predestina- 
tion, and  non-freedom  of  the  will. 

Father  Quesnil  [Ka-neel]  published  a  book  of  Moral  Reflections  on 
the  New  Testament,  which  favoured  these  "  heretical  notions."  Louis 
requested  the  pope  to  interfere,  and.  Clement  IX.  condemned  the 
book  and  the  Jansenists,  too,  in  the  famous  bull  called  Unigemtus. 

In  the  midst  of  this  contention,  and  meditating  a  scheme  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Pretender  to  the  throne  of  England,  the  old  king 
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breathed  his  last,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  and  72nd  of  his  reign. 
His  last  words  were,  "  I  thought  dying  had  been  more  difficult." 

Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  was  82  years  old,  retired  to  the  house 
of  St.  Cyr  [San  Seer],  which  she  had  founded  for  the  education  ot 
800  girls  of  noble  birth,  destitute  of  fortune  ;  and  remained  there  till 
death.  This  house,  at  the  revolution,  was  converted  into  a  military 
school. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  (1635 — 1719)  was  the  daughter  of  Monsieur  d'Aubigne, 
and  widow  of  the  poet  Scarron.  Her  father  was  a  protestant,  but  Franchise  renounced 
the  reformed  religion,  and  became  very  bitter  against  it.  She  was  born  in  prison,  and 
was  extremely  poor  when  she  married  Scarron,  a  young  man  and  a  cripple,  who  left  her 
a  widow  eight  years  after  her  espousal.  Again  she  was  reduced  to  great  indigence, 
when  the  king  was  persuaded  to  make  her  governess  to  his  infant  children  by  Madame 
de  Montespan. 

In  this  capacity  she  attracted  the  attention  of  the  grand-monarque,  who  was  so  infa- 
tuated with  her  intelligence  and  conversation  that  he  privately  married  her,  and  settled 
on  her  an.  estate  at  Maintenon,  from  which  she  derived  her  name.  At  her  marriage 
with  the  king  she  was  nearly  50,  though  she  looked  much  younger.  Her  form  was  full 
and  rounded,  her  arms  white  and  delicate,  her  hands  soft  and  tapering,  her  eyes  large 
and  expressive,  her  general  aspect  thoughtful  and  sedate.  Louis  was  three  years  her 
junior,  loved  her  with  sincerity,  trusted  wholly  to  her  judgment,  and  was  governed  by 
her  will. 

To  Madame  de  Maintenon  is  to  be  attributed  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
the  Dragouades,  and  all  the  other  severe  measures  of  this  reign  against  the  protestants 
and  Jansenists,  as  well  as  several  other  impolitic  and  tyrannical  proceedings, 

Portrait  of  Louis  XIV.  Louis-le- Grand  was  of  small  stature, 
not  exceeding  5  feet  2  inches ;  but  added  somewhat  to  his  height  by 
wearing  very  high  red-heeled  shoes.  He  was  well-proportioned ; 
rather  stout,  but  not  corpulent.  His  countenance  was  dignified  and 
impressive  ;  and  his  movements  not  ungraceful,  but  theatrical.  His 
hair  was  a  nut-brown,  and  he  wore  it  long,  flowing  in  curls  over  his 
shoulders,  like  the  ancient  Franks ;  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  adopted  a  wig. 

He  had  a  mellow  ringing  voice,  which  gave  expression  to  all  he 
uttered.  And  there  was  an  unbending  pride  of  deportment  whenever 
he  appeared  in  public,  which  repulsed  familiarity,  and  seemed  to  say, 
"  Remember  I  am  the  grand-monarque !" 

His  eye  was  azure  blue,  mild  and  clear,  but,  so  quick,  that  it  saw, 
at  a  glance,  if  any  person  were  absent  who  ought  to  be  in  attendance ; 
and  no  king  ever  kept  his  courtiers  in  more  servile  subjection. 

His  Character.  He  had  a  good  natural  understanding,  but 
education  had  done  very  little  to  enlarge  it.  He  was  good-tempered, 
but  somewhat  capricious;  extremely  selfish  and  cold-hearted,  but 
easily  melted  to  tears  ;  very  industrious  and  attentive  to  business,  but 
apt  to  be  influenced  by  favourites ;  punctual  as  a  clock,  and  never 
excusing  the  want  of  it  in  others. 

Gallantry  was  wrapped  up  in  his  nature ;  yet  was  he  both  diffident 
and  delicate  in  his  deportment  to  women.  He  was  witty,  but  sombre 
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and  sedate ;  easily  excited,  but  wholly  without  one  generous  affection. 
His  vanity  was  excessive ;  and  his  love  of  flattery  almost  beyond 
belief.  He  could  not  bear  to  hear  any  one  praised  except  himself; 
and  thought  it  a  personal  affront  if  any  one  entertained  a  different 
opinion  to  his  own. 

Etiquette  was  esteemed  by  him  the  first  law  of  civilization.  He 
would  fly  into  a  towering  passion,  and  refuse  to  eat  his  dinner,  if  a 
guest  happened  to  sit  in  a  wrong  place,  or  to  violate  some  convention 
of  his  court. 

No  man  could  better  turn  a  compliment,  or  more  delicately  hint  a 
censure.  He  had  also  a  peculiar  tact  in  inventing  a  host  of  little 
distinctions,  which  were  eagerly  coveted  by  his  courtiers  :  such  as  a 
decoration,  an  invitation  to  promenade  with  him,  permission  to  carry 
his  chamber  candlestick,  and  so  on. 

He  was  called  'J^he  G-reat  in  the  gross  flattery  of  the  period  in  which 
he  lived,  but  was  great  neither  in  talent,  courage,  fortune,  nor  discern- 
ment. Even  in  his  young  days  he  was  mean  and  selfish,  but  in  Im 
latter  days  he  was  a  smirking  grimacing  old  dancing- master,  moving 
about  his  court  like  a  stage-king,  rather  than  a  noble-minded  inde- 
pendent thinker,  the  head  of  a  great  people. 

It  is  usually  said,  that  he  had  an  intuitive  perception  of  character, 
and  selected  his  ministers  with  wonderful  discernment.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  total  mistake.  He  advanced  his  own  natural  children  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  ancient  nobility,  and  allowed  flattery  and  servility 
to  be  passports  to  his  favour. 

What  could  be  more  monstrous  than  his  remark  to  Marechal  in 
justification  of  his  numerous  imposts — "  All  the  wealth  of  my  subjects 
is  mine,  and  when  I  take  it,  I  take  what  is  mine  own." 

If  royalty  consists  in  etiquette,  ceremony,  stage-posture,  and  make- 
believe  ;  in  frowning  down  those  who  disregard  or  are  ignorant  of 
conventional  rank  and  rules ;  in  preserving  an  unapproachable  hauteur; 
and  in  acting  night  and  day  the  tragedy-monarch ;  then  Louis  XIV. 
was  "  every  inch  a  king." 

But,  if  it  consists  in  the  love  of  one's  subjects,  care  for  their  well- 
being,  a  knowledge  of  the  laws,  a  wise  administration,  an  even-handed 
justice,  and  a  good  example,  then  Louis  XIV.  had  no  right  whatever 
to  be  called  the  "  great  monarch,"  but  should  rather  have  been  styled 
the  "  great  pretension." 

The  hollow  unmeaning  courtesy  of  this  reign  was  carried  to  a  most  ridiculous  excess. 
St.  Simon  gives  us  several  illustrations,  g.e. — Cardinal  d'Estrees  had  very  beautiful 
teeth,  and  Louis  was  one  day  lamenting  to  him  the  inconvenience  of  having  lost  his  own. 
"Ah,  sire,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  but  who  is  there  now  that  has  any  ?" 

On  another  occasion,  the  king  was  walking  at  Marly  with  cardinal  de  Polignac,  when 
it  began  to  rain.  The  king  expressed  some  anxiety  lest  the  cardinal  should  be  incom- 
moded. "  It  is  nothing,  it  is  nothing.  I  assure  your  Majesty,"  replied  the  church- 
man, "  the  rain  of  Marly  never  makes  us  wet." 
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Habits  of  Louis  XIV.  His  valet  called  him  every  morning 
at  eight,  and  his  old  nurse  brought  in  his  head  physician,  who  inquired 
after  his  health.  Then  entered  the  grand  chamberlain  and  a  tribe  of 
courtiers  privileged  to  attend  the  levee. 

Before  he  got  out  of  bed,  his  great  flowing  wig  was  handed  to  him 
on  a  long  cane ;  and,  having  adjusted  it,  he  proceeded  to  his  toilet. 
One  gentleman  held  his  looking-glass,  another  his  hand-basin,  another 
poured  water  from  the  ewer,  a  fourth  held  his  towels,  and  others 
handed  to  him  his  several  articles  of  apparel. 

The  toilet  over,  he  employed  himself  till  dinner  in  business.  He 
dined  in  public ;  and  the  privilege  of  seeing  him  eat  was  eagerly  sought 
after.  When  a  young  man,  he  was  a  great  eater,  like  all  the  Bourbons, 
and  had  a  rapid  digestion ;  but  in  his  old  age  he  was  very  abstemious. 

The  evening  he  spent  in  the  boudoir  of  Madame  de  Maintonon, 
whom  he  jocosely  called  Madame  Solidity.  Here  he  would  again  see 
his  ministers,  while  Madame  sat  apart  reading  or  working. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  always  retired  to  her  chamber  early,  and 
the  king  passed  the  rest  of  the  evening  with  his  children  or  grand- 
children. 

At  midnight  commenced  the  ceremony  of  going-to-bed  (coucJier), 
which  was  as  formal  and  tedious  as  the  levee.  Thus  the  king  was  in 
public  from  morning  till  night,  and  could  never  relax  for  a  single  instant. 

Court  of  LOUIS  XIV.  The  court  of  Louis  was  the  most 
brilliant  and  ceremonious  that  had  hitherto  existed,  and  etiquette  was 
insisted  on  with  more  than  Spanish  pertinacity.  The  ladies  emulated 
each  other  in  grace  and  elegance,  and  the  gentlemen  dressed  with  a 
magnificence  never  before  equalled;  but  all  persons  farded  and 
painted,  as  they  had  done  in  several  preceding  reigns. 

When  any  one  deserved  well  of  the  king,  he  acknowledged  the 
service  by  a  delicate  hint,  or  gentle  sigh ;  and  afterwards  sent  a 
marshal's  baton,  a  pension,  a  diamond  ornament,  or  a  decoration,  as 
the  case  might  be. 

At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  concealed,  that  Louis  and  his  court 
were  mere  "  whited  sepulchres,"  fair  indeed  externally,  but  within  no 
better  than  "  a  cage  of  unclean  birds."  Louis  himself  indulged  in 
the  utmost  licentiousness,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  his 
courtiers  entertained  a  contempt  for  marriage,  a  rage  for  gambling, 
an  indulgence  of  vice,  and  a  religious  hypocrisy  flimsily  veiled  by 
courtly  polish  and  address.  Never  were  men  of  trust  more  venal ; 
never  were  fraud  and  swindling  so  lightly  considered ;  never  were 
"  goodly  apples  so  rotten  at  the  core," 

In  the  second  period  of  the  reign,  while  the  king  was  under  the 
influence  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  who  loved  pomp,  show,  and 
diversion,  the  court  was  all  gaiety,  splendour,  and  amusement. 
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In  the  third  period,  while  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  in  the 
ascendant,  it  was  dull  pomp  and  wearisome  ceremony :  a  Madame 
Tussaud's  exhibition,  where  every  figure  is  in  full  costume,  in  its 
stated  place,  and  in  the  most  studied  position,  but  where  there  is 
neither  soul,  variety,  nor  interest. 

His  receptions,  termed  appartements,  were  held  three  times  a  week, 
three  days  were  set  apart  for  dramatic  entertainments,  and  Sunday 
was  left  free.  An  "  appartement "  was  an  assembly  of  all  the  court 
in  the  grand  saloon  of  Versailles,  from  7  till  10,  when  the  king  sat 
down  to  table.  There  was  first  music,  and  then  billiards,  cards, 
dancing,  dominoes,  chess,  and  so  on.  If  any  guest  required  what  was 
not  provided,  he  was  at  full  liberty  to  order  it  of  the  attendants. 

DreSS.  Nothing  coald  exceed  the  gaud  and  bad  taste  of  the 
costume  of  this  reign,  at  least  so  far  as  the  male  part  of  the  human 
race  is  concerned*  Fine  lace  and  fine  ribbons,  cumbersome  wigs,  and 
inconvenient  shapes  were  the  general  characteristics. 

The  wig  was  curled  and  frizzled,  and  the  gentlemen  were  so  afraid 
of  deranging  it,  that  they  carried  their  hats  in  their  hands  or  under 
their  arms.  A  snuff-box,  looking-glass,  and  large  ivory  comb  to  pass 
through  the  periwig,  were  indispensable  appendages. 

At  court,  on  promenade,  at  tete-d-tete,  and  even  at  meals,  gentlemen 
passed  their  combs  through  their  periwigs,  as  dandies  at  the  present 
day  twirl  and  arrange  their  moustaches. 

The  neckcloth  was  Brussels'  or  Flanders'  lace,  tied  in  a  large  bow, 
and  terminating  in  long  pendant  ends.  The  shoes  were  square-toed, 
short-quartered,  with  very  high  red  heels  ;  the  hat  was  broad-brimmed 
and  adorned  with  a  feather ;  the  waistcoat  was  very  large  and  showy ; 
the  coat  square-cut ;  the  stockings  blue  or  scarlet,  with  gold  or  silver 
clocks;  and  the  breeches  fastened  with  rosettes  below  the  knee. 

Laws  and  Institutions.  The  reign  of  the  "  grand  monarch  " 
was  especially  remarkable  for  its  legislative  enactments  ;  indeed,  it 
may  be  said  that  administration  was  only  then  created.  The  Civil 
Ordinance ;  the  Criminal  Ordinance  ;  the  Code  of  Woods,  Forests, 
and  Rivers  ;  the  Commercial  Code,  Marine  Code,  and  Colonial  Code, 
were  all  made  in  this  reign.  Duelling  was  wisely  interdicted,  and 
accusations  for  sorcery  and  witchcraft  legally  abolished. 

IF  The  chief  institutions  of  the  reign  are  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Medals,  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Academy  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture,  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  the  School  of  the  Beaux 
Arts  [Boze-ar']. 

The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Medals,  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  School 
of  the  Beaux  Arts,  together  with  the  Academic  Frati^aise  founded  by  lljchelieu,  were 
all  incorporated  into  the  "  Institute  of  France"  during  the  lie  volution. 

.     Retrospect.     The  long  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was  a  very  che- 
quered one.    During  the  minority  of  the  king,  civil  war  prevailed ; 
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but  with  the  assumption  of  power  by  young  Louis,  a  new  era  com- 
menced ;  the  military  successes  of  his  generals  were  brilliant,  and 
the  kingdom  was  extended  almost  to  its  present  boundaries.  Villars, 
Turenne,  Vauban  [Vo-bar'],  Luxembourg,  Catinat  [Cat-e-nali'],  Yon- 
dome,  and  Boufflers  [Boo-flay],  sustained  the  military  glory  of  the 
nation  ;  by  the  far-sighted  policy  of  the  minister  Louvois  [Loo-vwor], 
a  well- organized  army  and  newly- created  jiavy  made  its  power  formid- 
able to  neighbouring  states ;  and  by  the  fostering  care  of  Colbert 
[Cdl-bair],  the  progress  of  the  people  in  the  arts  of  peace  was  secured. 
In  the  third  and  last  period  of  the  reign,  the  oppressive  war-taxes, 
the  prodigality  of  the  <;ourt,  the  luxurious  lives  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
absolutism  of  the  aged  monarch,  undermined  the  foundations  of 
national  prosperity  and  freedom  ;  and,  at  his  death,  the  state  was  left 
trammelled  with  a  debt  of  168  millions  sterling,*  and  his  youthful  heir 
succeeded  to  a  heritage  whose  glory  was  tarnished,  and  whose  sta- 
bility was  shaken  to  its  very  foundation. 

FEMALE    INFLUENCE    IN    THE     REICN     OF    LOUIS    XIV. 

In  the  great  stirring  times  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  successor,  a  series  of 
women  exercised  an  almost  unlimited  power.  As  women  of  the  world  they 
ruled  society  ;  as  favourites  of  the  crown  they  ruled  the  state  ;  and  as  patron- 
esses of  the  fine  arts  they  held  in  their  hands  the  empire  of  letters.  Ministers 
and  generals  were  appointed  or  recalled  according  to  their  wishes  ;  members 
were  thrust  into  the  academy  in  compliance  with  their  recommendations  ;  and 
authors  were  read  or  neglected,  as  these  arbitrary  dictators  gave  their  fiat. 
Never  was  society  so  decorous,  never  were  men  and  women  more  thoroughly 
corrupt.  Napoleon  put  an  end  to  this  fatal  influence,  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be 
hoped  that  it  may  never  be  revived. 

The  political  influence  of  women  in  France  began  with  the  three  queen- 
regents,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  Marie  her  niece,  and  Anne  of  Austria. 

In  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  the  Fronde  War  broke  out,  Anne  of 
Austria  was  opposed  to  the  haughty  Mdlle.  de  Montpensier  \_M6n-parn-sZ-a\ 
and  the  duchess  of  Longueville,  who  made  Conde  and  Turenne  their  tools. 

When  peace  was  restored,  the  celebrated  soirees  of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet 
[Rarm-boo-e-ya],  presided  over  by  Julie  d'Angennes  [Darn-zjenn],  Mdlle.  de 
Scuderi,  Madame  de  Sevigne  [Sa-veen-ye],  and  Madame  de  Lafayette  [Lar-fy-etf], 
gave  a  special  character  to  the  literature  of  the  day. 

Later  still,  the  lively  but  profligate  Madame  de  Montespan,  and  her  sedate 
successor,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  governed  France  under  the  name  of  the 
£rand  Monarque;  so  that  if  Louis  XIV.  could  boast  that  "he  was  the  state" 
(I'etat  c'est  moij,  his  successive  favourites  could  with  equal  truth  afiirm,  "I 
am  the  king."  The  administrative  round  was  thus  :  The  royal  mistresses 
governed  the  king,  the  king  Versailles,  and  Versailles  France.  Through  the 
despotic  Louis,  these  gifted,  but  far  from  virtuous  ladies,  impressed  their 
character  on  the  whole  nation.  To  please  Mdlle.  de  la  Valliere  [  Varl-le-air] 
the  chivalrous  amusements  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  resumed  ;  satire  and 
intrigue  were  in  vogue  under  the  palmy  days  of  Madame  de  Montespan  ;  and 
rigid  devotion,  dulness,  and  ascetism,  under  the  sway  of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

• 
*  That  of  England  was  54  millions. 
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In  this  last  period,  heavy  reverses,  lost  battles,  and  national  poverty,  cast  a 
deep  gloom  over  the  court.  Vigils,  fasts,  and  penances,  took  the  place  of 
revels.  The  king  no  longer  delighted  in  the  stately  tragedies  of  Racine 
[Rar-scen'~\,  or  gay  comedies  of  Moliere  [Mo-le-air],  but  sat  apart  in  his  chamber 
between  his  confessor  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  feeble,  querulous,  and 
down-hearted,  but  still  despotic  and  ceremonious. 

The  court  and  nation  rebelled  against  this  dulness,  and  longed  for  a  new 
and  younger  reign.  Madame  du  Maine,  wife  of  his  eldest  legitimated  son, 
made  her  residence  at  Sceaux  [Sko]  the  resort  of  the  wits  of  the  day.  The 
young  duke  of  Orleans,  gathering  round  himself  the  licentious  nobles,  carried 
on  with  them  the  grossest  orgies,  in  which  the  duchess  of  Berry  began  to  take 
a  bad  pre-eminence.  And  ladies,  who  had  nothing  better  to  do,  turned  their 
mansions  into  gambling  houses,  from  which  they  derived  a  large  but  infamous 
revenue. 

But  the  influence  of  women  was  principally  felt  through  the  literary  portion 
of  society.  In  the  evening  soiree,  many  a  political  dogma  or  startling  novelty 
might  be  uttered,  which  would  have  been  punished  by  the  Bastille  under  other 
circumstances.  Madame  du  Maine  delighted  in  these  literary  re-unions,  and 
in  the  saloons  of  old  Mnon  de  lftnclos[Larn-cIo]  might  be  seen  J.  B.  Rousseau 
the^  poet,  the  gay  abbe  de  Chaulieu  \_Sho-lew],  the  philosophic  Fontcnelle, 
Chateauneuf  \_Shar -to -nujf~\  the  ancient  admirer  of  the  hostess,  and  the  child 
Arouet  [Ar-roo-a]  whose  name  was  afterwards  to  be  changed  to  that  of 
Voltaire. 

At  length,  the  tedious  reign  of  the  "grand  monarque"  drew  to  a  close.  As 
the  old  king  lay  on  his  death-bed,  the  courtiers  deserted  the  royal  palace  to 
gather  round  the  duke  of  Orleans,  or  the  duke  of  Maine  ;  and  even  Madame 
de  Maintenon  abandoned  her  royal  "husband,"  and  retired  to  St.  Cyr  [San 
Seer].  Louis  vainly  asked  for  her ;  she  was  gone ;  and  he  who  had  filled 
Europe  with  his  fame,  breathed  his  last  in  the  presence  of  a  few  menials  only. 

VERSAILLES. 

Louis-le- Grand  lived  very  little  in  Paris  ;  his  court  was  at  Versailles.  Under 
the  direction  of  Mansard  and  Leuotre  he  transformed  the  hunting  lodge  of  his 
father,  into  one  of  the  largest  palaces  of  Europe,  and  had  the  Trianon  built  as 
a  sort  of  breathing  place,  whither  he  might  retire  when  he  wished  to  relax  a 
little  from  the  severity  of  state. 

For  a  century,  this  chateau  was  the  ordinary  residence  of  royalty,  but  Louis- 
Philippe,  in  1830,  converted  it  into  a  vast  national  museum. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Great  King,  it  was,  indeed,  a  lordly  abode  ;  not  beautiful, 
but  gorgeous  and  immense.  Its  decorations  were  most  lavish,  but  there  was 
a  wonderful  want  of  symmetry,  and  no  provision  for  domestic  comfort. 

Here  were  collected  the  rarest  works  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Every 
chamber  flamed  with  groups  cast  in  solid  gold.  The  designs  were  from  the 
pencil  of  Lebruu  ;  and  the  execution  employed  1000  of  the  most  skilful  hands 
in  France. 

The  gardens,  laid  out  by  Lenotre,  were  crowded  with  statues  and  fountains. 
The  fountain  of  Neptune  by  Adam  is  still  considered  the  most  effective  in  the 
world. 

The  chateau  of  Versailles,  the  Hampton  Court  of  France,  is  now  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  collection  of  beautiful  statues  and  sculptures  relating  to  the  national  history.  Here  all 
the  worthies  of  France,  sculptured  in  marble,  are  collected  together, 

The  walls  are  covered  with  paintings,  some  of  which  are  of  great  value,  but  the  larger 
number  are  representations  of  battles  and  sieges  connected  with  French  history. 

PARIS. 

During  this  long  reign,  Paris  was  embellished  with  a  vast  number  of  new 
edifices.  The  monastic  establishments,  which  already  occupied  a  large  space, 
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became  more  numerous  every  year,  so  that,  by  the  close  of  the  reign,  they 
covered  more  than  half  the  city. 

The  magnificent  Hotel-des-Invalides  was  built  and  founded  for  old  and 
disabled  soldiers. 

The  Observatory  was  erected  ;  the  triumphal  arches  of  St.  Martin  and  St. 
Denis  [San-Dnee]  ;  great  additions  were  made  to  the  Tuileries  and  Louvre  ; 
the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  like  those  of  Versailles,  were  laid  out  by  Lenotre  ; 
the  Quays,  the  Place-du-Carrousel,  the  Place-des-Victoires,  and  the  superb 
Place-de-Vend6me,  were  all  completed  in  this  reign. 

The  Champs  Elysees  [Shams  A-lce-za],  previously  ploughed  fields,  were 
planted  and  converted  into  a  public  promenade.  Stone  bridges  were  substi- 
tuted for  wooden  ones.  The  old  city  walls  were  demolished,  and  the  present 
beautiful  Boulevards  [£ool-var']  formed  on  their  site  (see  p.  201  j. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    FRENCH    DRAMA  (continued  from  page  IZO). 
PART   III.    TRAGEDY  AND  COMEDY. 

The  drama,  properly  so  called,  was  born  and  brought  to  its  highest 
perfection  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  true,  that  some  writers  both  of 
tragedy  and  comedy  had  lived  before,  but  Corneille  [Cor-nay-e]  may  be  con- 
sidered the  Father  of  French  Tragedy,  and  Moliere  [Mo-le-air]  of  comedy, 
while  Racine  \_Rah-seen'\  a  contemporary,  completed  the  dramatic  Triad. 

Jodelle  (1532 — 1573),  one  of  the  Pleiad  poets,  was  in  reality  the  first  writer 
of  tragedies  and  comedies  in  France.  His  tragedies  are  formed  on  the  Greek 
models,  with  choruses  ;  but,  as  the  pendantry  of  the  Ronsard-school  gave  way, 
these  dramas  fell  into  neglect. 

G-arnier  [Gar-ne-a]  (1545 — 1610)  followed  Jodelle,  and  adopted  the  same 
model,  but  is  very  superior  to  his  predecessor,  especially  in  declamation  and 
passion.  In  his  "  Hippolytus"  there  is  a  description  of  a  foreboding  dream  of 
exquisite  beauty,  equal  if  not  superior  to  anything  in  Racine. 

-  Mairet   [My-raij]  (1604 — 1686)  was  the  first  to  write  French  tragedies 
according  to  the  modern  fashion.     Of  his  12  dramas,  the  best  is  Sophonisbe, 
imitated  from  an  Italian  play  of  the  same  title. 

-  Rotrou   [Ro-troo]   (1609 — 1650)   may  be  called  the  real  Founder  of  the 
French  theatre,  and  Corneille  pays  him  the  compliment  of  styling  him  his 
father.     He  greatly  improved  the  scenery  and  general  conduct  of  the  stage. 
Though  very  superior  to  any  of  his  predecessors,  his  style  is  heavy  and  rugged, 
and  his  situations  more  romantic  than  tragic.    His  best  tragedies  are  Winecslds 
and  ChosrVes. 

The  Three  Unities.  It  so  happened,  that  Corneille  [Cor-nay-e]  appeared, 
while  the  star  of  Richelieu  was  still  in  the  ascendant ;  and,  as  Richelieu  had 
founded  the  Academy,  to  offend  the  Academy  would  have  been  suicidal. 

Now  the  Academy  had  thought  proper  to  pin  its  faith  to  Aristotle,  the  Greek 
philosopher.  And  Aristotle  has  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  every  tragedy, 
properly  constructed,  should  contain  only  one  catastrophe  ;  be  limited  to  one 
scene  ;  and  be  circumscribed  in  action  to  a  single  day.  These  canons  axe  called 
the  Three  Dramatic  Unities. 

In  consequence  of  his  connection  with  Richelieu,  Corneille  [Cor-nay-e}  had 
to  comply  with  these  dogmatical  rules  ;  and  from  that  day  to  this,  to  transgress 
them  has  been  considered,  in  France,  a  literary  heresy. 

Addison's  Cato  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  French  tragedy.  The  one  catas- 
trophe is  the  death  of  Cato  ;  the  one  scene  the  palace  of  Utica  ;  and  the  whole 
action  is  limited  to  a  single  day.  Shakespeare's  dramas  violate  all  the  unities, 
and  furnish  a  good  argument  against  their  desirability.  Take,  for  example, 
"Macbeth."  We  have  four  catastrophes,  viz.-,  the  death  of  Duncan,  the 
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murder  of  Banqno,  the  death  of  lady  Macbeth,  and  the  death  of  Macbeth. 
The  same  play  shifts  its  scene  six  or  eight  times,  from  Forres  to  Inverness, 
from  Inverness  to  England,  from  England  to  Dmisinane,  from  the  heath  to  the 
castle,  and  from  the  palace  to  the  camp.  So  in  regard  to  time,  the  action  of 
Macbeth  extends  over  eight  years.* 

Pierre  Corneille  (1606 — 1684),  generally  called  "Le  Grand  Corneille," 
was  born  at  Rouen  [Roo-on'g],  where  his  father  was  an  advocate. 

The  first  seven  of  his  plays  are  cold  and  severe,  though  their  versification  is 
elegant,  and  their  style  dignified.  Of  these,  "Medea"  [Medee],  a  declamatory 
drama  in  imitation  of  Seneca,  is  the  best  known. 

Then  followed  the  "Cid,"  which  was  received  with  tumultuous  applause, 
and  is  still  considered  his  master-piece.  Here  he  gave  full  scope  to  his 
imagination,  and  all  Paris  rang  with  his  applause.  Richelieu,  however,  was 
displeased,  he  was  jealous  of  this  applause,  and  induced  the  Academy  to  con- 
demn the  play  as  loose  and  Spanish  ;  so  Corneille  [Cor-nay-e]  had  to  confine 
himself,  in  future,  more  severely  to  the  Greek  models. 

His  "  Horatii"  was  the  first  drama  in  which  the  plot  was  his  own  creation. 
"  Cinna"  is  generally  considered  by  French  critics,  his  master-piece,  and  his 
"Polyeuctus"  [Polycucte]  shares  with  it  the  palm  of  praise.  All  these  are 
first-rate.  The  rest  of  his  33  dramas,  except,  perhaps,  the  "Death  of  Pompey" 
and  "The  Liar"  (his  best  comedy),  possess  but  little  merit. 

Corneille  [Cor-nay-e]  is  most  at  home  in  pourtraying  the  proud,  severe, 
ambitious,  and  terrible  Romans.  Tyrants  and  conquerors  never  sat  to  a 
painter  of  greater  skill.  His  style  is  majestic  and  his  sentiments  profound  ; 
but  he  not  unfrequently  lapses  into  bombast,  and  is  decidedly  deficient 
in  tenderness  and  in  the  power  of  moving  the  passions. 

Racine  (1639 — 1699)  was  the  favourite  tragic  poet  of  the  court.  He  began 
to  write  when  the  unities  were  undisputed,  and  made  no  effort  to  disturb  them. 

In  delineating  the  passion  of  love,  in  tenderness,  softness,  and  elegance,  no 
French  author  approaches  him  ;  but  he  could  never  overawe  his  audience 
like  Corueille  [Cor-nay-e].  The  two  were  the  exact  opposites  of  each  other  : 
Racine  is  strong  where  Corneille  is  feeble,  and  weak  where  his  predecessor 
shows  greatest  vigour.  Racine's  two  best  tragedies,  "Phaedra"  [Phedre] 
and  "  Athalia"  [Athelie]  were  both  condemned.  The  latter  was  composed  for 
the  private  performance  of  the  ladies  of  St.  Cyr  [San-Seer],  and  in  breadth, 
elegance,  and  severe  grandeur,  has  no  equal. 

j,  Crebillon  (1674 — 1762)  is  termed  the  jEsckylus  of  France,  for  the  strength 
and  vigour  of  his  characters.  His  great  forte  was  in  pourtraying  the  passions 
of  rage  and  terror.  His  best  tragedy  is  "  Rhadamistus"  [Rhadamisie}. 

IF  Molieret  (1622 — 1673),  the  son  of  an  upholsterer,  if  not  the  father  of 
French  comedy,  was  certainly  the  greatest  comic  writer  of  modern  times.  ^  The 
theatre  was  new  in  the  French  capital,  and  he  raised  it  at  once  to  its  highest 
glory. 

His  model  was  the  Greek  Menander,  whom  Terence  imitated  ;  but  his  rich 
fund  of  comic  humour,  is  no  where  more  conspicuous  than  in  those  light  pieces 
written  on  the  plan  of  the  Italian  masked  comedy,  in  which  he  has  introduced 
the  jealous  old  pantaloon  and  the  knavish  meddling  servant. 

*  The  French  not  content  with  the  three  Greek  unities,  have  forged  for  themselves  a 
fourth,  the  Unity  of  Uniformity.  A  play,  say  they,  must  be  written  throughout  in  the  same 
vein,  a  tragedy  must  be  all  tragedy,  a  comedy  all  comedy,  a  farce  all  farce.  Hence  their 
valets,  maid-servants,  and  rustics  speak,  in  tragedy,  in  stilted  heroics,  and  their  kings  and 
queens  in  comedy  fool-it  like  buffoons.  Shakespeare's  grave  diggers  in  "  Hamlet,"  nurse  in 
"  Komeo  and  Juliet,"  and/oo/  in  "  King  Lear,"  are,  in  my  opinion,  more  true  to  nature,  and 
therefore  in  better  taste. 

t  His  proper  name  was  Jean-Baptiste  Poquelin,  but  he  assumed  the  name  by  which  he  is 
now  universally  known. 
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Before  the  time  of  Moliere  [Mo-le-air],  French  comedy  found  its  resources  in 
buffoonery  alone,  or  in  the  bustle  of  intrigue,  escape,  and  disguise.  Moliere 
aimed  at  higher  game.  He  studied  man  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  folly. 
And  his  comedies,  like  those  of  Aristophanes,  may  be  termed  photographic 
portraits  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

Few  satirists  have  confined  their  wit  to  such  legitimate  objects  ;  and  few 
have  seen  it  crowned  with  more  signal  success.  Female  vanity,  learned 
pedantry,  unreasonable  jealousy,  coquetry,  coxcombry,  slander,  quackery  in 
medicine,  knavery  in  law,  and  false  wit,  were  unmercifully  castigated  by  him  ; 
and  his  satire  did  much  to  improve  his  countrymen  in  these  matters. 

Moliere' s  great  excellence  is  delineation  of  character.  His  plots  are  often 
brought  about  too  precipitately,  and  his  dialogues  are  occasionally  dull  and 
prosy. 

He  died  in  harness,  having  ruptured  a  blood-vessel,  while  acting  in  his 
own  "Imaginary  Invalid."  The  archbishop  of  Paris  refused  him  Christian 
burial ;  but  the  king  procured  him  a  private  interment  in  a  chapel  attached  to 
St.  Eustache. 

His  master-pieces  are  "  The  Misanthrope ;"  "The  Hypocrite,"  better  known  as  Le  Tartuffe; 
"  The  Doctor  in  his  own  Despite"  fie  Medecin  malgre  lui)  ;  "  The  Blunderer"  (VEtourdi)  ; 
"  Ridiculous  Affectations"  (l<s  precieus"  Ridicules] ;  "  The  Blue  Stockings"  fles  I'emmes 
Savantes]  ;  and  "  The  Imaginary  Invalid"  (le  Malade  Imagincure).  His  regular  comedies 
are  all  confined  within  the  law  of  unities,  and  are  finished  with  great  care. 

Regnard  [Ren-yar']  (1655 — 1709)  ranks  next  to  Moliere  [Mo-le-air]  as 
a  writer  of  French  comedies.  His  best  pieces  are  "The  Gambler"  [le  Joueur], 
" The  Distraught"  [le Distrait],  "The  Follies  of  Love"  \lesFolies Amoureuses], 
and  the  "  Universal  Testator"  [le  Legataire  universel]. 

After  him,  the  comic  authors  of  France  abandoned  the  track  pointed  out  by 
their  great  original,  as  if  in  despair ;  and  their  productions  are  for  the  most 
part,  cramped,  limited,  and  tame. 

-  Destouches  [Day-toosh1]  (1680—1754)  is  the  third  best  writer  of  comedies, 
if,  indeed,  he  ought  not  to  take  precedence  of  Regnard  [Een-yar1].  Inferior  to 
Moliere  [Mo-le-air]  in  truth  and  sentiment,  he  is  superior  to  him  in  plot, 
stage  effect,  and  decorum.  He  had  also  the  rare  art  of  combining  deep  pathos 
with  comic  humour. 

His  best  comedies  are  "The  Ingrate"  [I'Ingrat],  "The  Irresolute"  [I'lrresolu], 
"  The  Spendthrift"  [le  Dissipateur],  "The  Philosopher  Married"  \lePMlosophe 
Marie},  "The  Slanderer"  [le  Medisant],  and  "The  Braggart"  [le  Glorieux]. 
The  last  two  are  his  master-pieces  (seep.  409J. 

Murphy's  Know  Your  Own  Mind  and  All  in  the  Wrong  were  borrowed  from  Destouches. 


HISTORY      OF      FRENCH      POETRY      (continued  fl-om  page  IK). 
PART  III.      AGE  OF  LOUIS  XIV. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was  once  considered  the  golden  age  of  poetry  in 
France.  Everything  at  this  time  concurred  to  impress  upon  it  the  stamp  of 
stateliness,  polish,  and  courtier-like  adulation.  The  monarchy  had  been  con- 
solidated by  the  firm  hand  of  Richelieu,  who  was  not  insensible  to  the  claims 
and  importance  of  literature. 

The  most  imposing  shape  in  which  it  appeared  was  the  dramatic,  which 
reached  its  perfection,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign,  in  Corneille  [Cor-nay-e], 
Racine  [Rah-seen],  and  Moliere  [Mo-le-avr\. 

It  cannot  be  said,  in  any  other  department,  of  poetry  that  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  the  Augustan  age  ;  indeed,  with  two  exceptions  (La  Fontaine 
and  Boileau),  we  find  only  second-rate  talent.  It  is  true  that  the  names  of 
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Chaulieu  [Sho-lew]  and  Jean-Baptiste  Eousseau  are  freshly  remembered,  but 
it  is  no  less  true  that  their  poems  are  wholly  neglected. 

La  Fontaine  (1621—1695)  was  the  reviver  of  the  old  naive  style  of  Marot 
[Mar-ro].  though  with  a  degree  of  polish  and  grace  wholly  unknown  to  the 
elder  poet.  Nothing  more  elegant,  more  simple,  more  full  of  archness  and 
keen  observation,  has  ever  been  produced,  than  his  "  Fables. " 

In  habits  and  manners,  La-Fontaine  was  absent-minded  and  ingenuous  as  a 
child.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  value  of  money,  and  was  wholly  unable  to 
take  charge  of  his  own  aifairs.  In  society  he  was  heavy,  and,  like  Corneille, 
without  conversational  powers. 

Boileau  (1636—1711),  called  by  Voltaire  the  Solon  of  Parnassus,  is  the 
Alexander  Pope  of  France,  the  very  opposite  of  La-Fontaine,  but  no  less 
pleasing  and  great.  His  principal  charm  is,  that  he  awakens  a  calm  emotion 
of  intellectual  satisfaction. 

Racine  [Rah-scen']  represents  the  tender  and  voluptuous  side  of  French 
manners  and  character,  during  the  age  of  the  Grand  Monarque.  La-Fontaine 
embodies  the  easy  tone  of  moral  indifference,  and  the  malice  masking  itself 
tinder  the  disguise  of  simplicity.  But  Boileau  [Boi-lo],  arrayed  in  a  dignified 
and  philosophical  dress,  presents  to  us  its  good  sense  and  sagacity,  its 
perception  of  the  eccentric  and  ridiculous,  its  love  of  decency,  order,  and 
decorum. 

In  his  Lutrin  a  comic  epic  in  6  cantos,  he  displays  a  considerable  degree 
of  invention  and  caustic  wit.  He  was  wholly  unable  to  soar  to  the  higher 
regions  of  poetry,  and  never  attempted  it  except  in  his  most  unfortunate  ode 
On  the  Taking  of  Namur,  so  unmercifully  parodied  by  Prior.  But  in  his 
own  proper  sphere  of  moral  censorship,  or  mock  heroic,  or  didactic  poetry,  he 
has  no  equal  in  Europe,  if  we  except  Pope. 

Of  his  12  "Satires,"  the  best  are  the  8th  and  9th,  especially  the  latter 
[a  son  esprit],  the  refined  polish  and  cutting  irony  of  which  are  inimitable. 
To  his  honour  be  it  said,  that  malice  never  points  his  wit ;  he  is  always 
pleasant  and  gay,  but  never  cruel. 

His  12  "Epistles"  indicate  a  riper  genius  than  his  satires.  Their  versifi- 
cation has  more  ease  and  grace  ;  the  thoughts  are  very  vigorous,  and  the 
truths  well  stated.  The  one  To  Racine  is  the  finest. 

His  "Art  of  Poetry"  is  an  exquisite  performance,  wholly  unequalled  in  the 
whole  range  of  didactic  poetry  ;  and  his  "Letters"  are  valuable,  as  they  con- 
tain a  large  portion  of  the  literary  history  of  the  time. 

Boileau  [Boi-lo]  was  high-minded  and  generous,  impulsive  and  warm-hearted, 
His  most  cherished  companions  were  Moliere,  Racine,  and  La- Fontaine.  His 
influence  on  French  history  h  is  been  immense,  and  on  the  whole  beneficial. 

Chaulieu  (1639 — 1720)  was  the  Tom  Moore  of  France,  generally  called  the 
"  Anacreon  of  the  Temple,"  from  the  place  where  he  lived.  He  is  the  most 
voluptuous  of  all  their  poets,  and,  like  the  Roman  Horace,  is  especially  noted  for 
his  gaiety  of  spirit  and  charming  dash  of  good-humoured  philosophy.  His  best 
poems  are  those  on  Death,  Retirement,  and  Solitude. 

Jean-Baptiste  Rousseau  (1671 — 1741),  the  son  of  a  Paris  shoemaker,  was 
reckoned,  at  one  time,  the  best  ode  writer  of  France,  and  was  highly  lauded 
for  "sublimity,"  but  he  is  now  considered  destitute  of  genuine  inspiration, 
though  the  harmony  of  his  style  cannot  be  gainsaid.  In  his  high  and  palmy 
days,  J.  B.  Rousseau  had  the  contemptible  meanness  to  disown  his  own  father, 
when  the  old  man  came,  on  one  occasion,  to  congratulate  him  in  public. 

Voiture  was  tho  author  of  Urania,  and  Benserade  of  Job,  the  two  most  famous  sonnets 
in  the  language.  Blot  was  the  great  song-writer,  whose  lampoons  against  Mazarin  in  the 
Fronde  War  were  so  immensely  popular.  Mazariu  at  length  purchased  his  silence  by  a 
pension  (see  p.  41 
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PULPIT     ORATORS     OP     FRANCE 

The  age  of  Louis  XIV.  was  wholly  unrivalled  111  pulpit  eloquence.  Bour- 
daloue  [Boor-da-loo],  Bossuet  [JBos-su-cfy  Flechier  [Fla-she-a],  and  Massillon, 
were  never  equalled  in  this  branch  of  literature.  Mirabeau  [Me-rah-boo]  and 
Toy,  the  two  great  political  orators  of  France,  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

BpSSUet  (1627 — 1704),  called  the  "Eagle  of  Meaux"  [Mo],  from  the  name 
of  his  see,  was  sublime,  pathetic,  animated,  fluent,  and  grand.  His  Funeral 
Orations  are  wholly  unequalled,  especially  those  on  the  duchess  of  Orleans 
and  the  Great  Conde. 

Louis  XIV.  appointed  him  preceptor  to  the  Dauphin ;  and  it  was  for  this  young 
prince  that  he  wrote  his  Discourse  on  Universal  History,  a  masterly  production, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  trace  the  hand  of  God  in  all  the  leading  events  of 
history. 

Bourdaloue  (1632 — 1704),  called  the  "Founder  of  Christian  eloquence," 
for  argument,  method,  and  depth  of  thought,  stands  unrivalled.  Simple 
among  the  simple,  and  a  dielectitian  among  the  educated,  he  was  a  universal 
favourite.  His  best  orations  are  his  "  Lent"  sermons. 

Flechier  (1632 — 1710),  bishop  of  Msmes  [Neem],  and  called  the  French 
"Isocrates,"  was  florid,  antithetical,  and  elegant  in  style.  His  sentences  are 
very  harmonious  ;  his  language  pure  and  choice  ;  his  thoughts  noble,  but  not 
lofty  ;  his  eloquence  polished,  but  not  animated.  His  best  productions  are 
his  Funeral  Orations,  and  of  these,  the  one  pronounced  over  marshal  Turenne 
is  his  master- work. 

Massillon,  bishop  of  Clermont  [Clair-mon'],  (1663 — 1742),  called  the 
"Cicero"  of  France,  was  eloquent,  sweet,  insinuating,  harmonious,  and  often 
deeply  pathetic.  Bossuet  [Bos-su-a]  was  more  like  Demosthenes.  He  had 
more  sublimity,  more  ardour,  more  "drive;"  but  Massillou  had  more  grace, 
more  art,  more  pathos. 

Massillon  published  100  sermons,  of  which  his  "Lent"  lectures,  and  his 
sermons  on  Almsgiving  and  The  Day  of  Judgment  are  the  best.  The  conclusion 
of  this  last  is  sublime  and  harrowing.  Of  his  funeral  orations,  his  best  is  on 
"Louis  XIV." 

The  great  fault  of  Massillon  is  that  his  sermons  are  too  much  divided  and  subdivided. 

Fenelon  (1651 — 1715),  archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  the  preceptor  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  was  no  orator  like  the  preceding,  but  has  established  an 
undying  fame  by  his  prose  epic,  called  Telemackus,  universally  admired  for 
its  elegance,  simplicity,  and  happy  choice  of  words ;  it  was,  however,  by  no 
means  pleasing  to  the  great  king,  as  it  was  too  much  like  a  satire  on 
his  own  government :  Sesostris  being  supposed  to  represent  Louis  XIV.  ; 
Calypso,  Madame  de  Montespan  ;  Protesilails,  Louvois ;  and  Eucharis,  Mdlle. 
de  Fontanges. 

Mons.  de  Cambray  greatly  offended  the  "church"  by  a  work  called  Maxims 
of  the  Saints,  in  defence  of  Madame  Guyon's  system  of  Quietism.  Bossuet 
[Bos-su-a]  entered  the  lists  in  defence  of  "orthodoxy  ;"  the  pope  was  appealed 
to  ;  the  book  of  Maxims  was  condemned  ;  and  Fenelon  had  to  read  from  his 
own  pulpit  the  ecclesiastical  censure. 

In  the  same  reign  lived  P5re  La  Chaise,  the  king's  confessor ;  Abbe"  de  Ranee",  the  great 
reformer  of  La  Trappe,  and  founder  of  the  order  called  Trappists  ;  Quesnel,  famous  for  his 
Aew  Testament  with  Moral  Reflections,  in  8  vols,  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke ; 
De  Saci,  the  translator  of  the  Bible  into  French ;  and  Madame  Guyon,  the  mystic,  celebrated 
for  her  system  called  Quietism,  which  was  favoured  by  Fenelon  and  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
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HISTORY    OF    FRENCH    ROMANCE    AND    NOVELS. 

PART  I.      ROMANCE. 

Romance  is  a  fictitious  narrative,  the  interest  of  which  turns  upon  marvellous 
and  uncommon  incidents.  The  earliest  were  written  in  verse,  and  belong  to 
the  subject  of  poetry.  Prose  romances  have  had  three  epochs,  the  pastoral, 
the  national,  and  the  historical. 

(1)  Pastoral  romances  belong  especially  to  the  17th  century.      They 
originated  with  Honore  D'Urfe  (1567 — 1625),  whose  "  Astrea"  was,  for  a  time, 
immensely  popular,  and  gave  birth  to  a  host  of  imitations,  the  best  of  which 
are  "Cyrus"  and  "Clelia,"  by  Mdlle.   Scuderi  (1607—1701);   "Cassandra" 
and  "Cleopatra,"  by  La  Calprenede  [Cal-pra-ned]  (1610 — 1663) ;  and  one  or 
two  by  Gomberville  [G6m-ber-veel]. 

Nothing  on  earth  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  these  compositions.  All  the 
heroines  are  models  of  beauty  and  perfection ;  all  the  heroes  live  only  for  love ; 
and  all  the  incidents  are  brought  about  through  the  whims  or  charms  of  the 
heroine  acting  on  the  crazy  understanding  of  her  lover.  The  heroes  express 
their  passion  in  frigid  bombast,  and  the  ladies  receive  their  declarations  with 
freezing  prudery.  Yet  this  fashion  had  its  date,  and  that  a  pretty  long  one. 

(2)  The  romance  of  National  Manners  belongs  to  the  18th  century, 
and  originated  with  the  Gil  Bias  of  Le  Sage  (1668—1747).     The  Moral  Tales 
of  Marmontel,  and  the  Modern  Quixote  by  Marivaux,  are  very  far  inferior  to 
Gil  Bias,  but  not  wholly  devoid  of  merit. 

Comic  romance  would  hardly  require  mention,  except  to  introduce  the 
name  of  the  "poet"  Scarron  (1610—1660),  the  witty  cripple,  who  brought 
on  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  in  the  27th  year  of  his  age,  by  his  extremely  licentious 
life ;  and,  when  he  was  42,  married  Mdlle.  d'Aubigne  [0-be-nay],  who  was  left 
a  widow  in  the  course  of  eight  years,  and  was  afterwards  privately  married  to 
Louis  XIV.,  with  whom  she  lived  under  the  name  of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

After  his  marriage,  Scarron  was  one  of  the  most  noted  characters  of  Paris  ; 
and  his  house  was  the  centre  of  all  the  wit  and  beauty  of  the  day.  There,  in 
his  elegant  apartments,  would  be  found  Mon.  le  Coadjuteur,  the  sub-prelate  of 
Paris ;  Menage  [Ma-narje],  and  Balzac  the  letter-writer ;  Bussy-Eabutin 
[Rar-bu-tah'n],  so  well-known  for  his  Histoire  Amoureuse  des  Galles;  Chapelin, 
the  author  of  La  Pucelle,  an  epic,  enormously  popular  at  the  time,  though  now 
wholly  neglected  ;  the  abbot  of  St.  Real,  from  whose  histories  Otway  has  taken 
his  famous  tragedies  of  Don  Carlos  and  Venice  Preserved ;  Jean  de  la  Blot, 
the  greatest  song-writer  of  the  age  ;  Mairet  \My-rd\  and  Rotrou  [Ro-troo],  the 
dramatists  ;  and  Voiture,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  sonnet  called  "  Urania." 

There,  too,  would  be  assembled  Mdlle.  Paulet  [Po-la],  the  lady  whom 
Henri  IV.  (after  he  had  called  on  Sully)  was  going  to  visit,  when  he  was 
assassinated.  She  was  still  handsome,  and  was  called  La  lionne.  There,  too, 
would  be  the  duchess  of  Chevreuse,  the  queen's  favourite  ;  Mdlle.  de  Scuderi 
and  her  brother,  the  joint  authors  of  "Cyrus  the  Great;"  Jerome  Bignon 
[Bin-y6'ri],  author  of  notes  on  "Marculphus  ;"  and  a  host  of  others,  famous 
for  their  wit  or  beauty,  eccentricity  or  learning. 

Amidst  this  crowd  of  visitors,  the  little  cripple  would  wheel  himself  about  in 
his  easy  chair ;  his  roguish  eye  sparkling  with  fun  ;  laughing,  paying  compli- 
ments, scattering  wit  and  satire,  and  scratching  himself  all  the  while  with  an 
ivory  wand. 

Historical  Romance  had  its  birth  in  the  19th  century,  and  Alexandra 
Dumas,  a  recent  author,  is  by  far  the  most  prolific  of  this  class  of  novelists. 

*  Marculphua,  was  a  monk  of  the  17th  century,  well-known  for  a  work  entitled  Formu* 
lories,  or  forms  of  forensic  proceedings,  legal  instruments,  charters,  &c. 
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The  taste,  however,  for  the  marvellous  has  gradually  given  way  to  domestic 
fiction,  and  novels  have  taken  the  place  of  Romances. 

GALLAND,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  introduced  into  Europe  that  curious  collection  of 
tales,  called  The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments  (seep.  43(y. 

HISTORY     OF     PAINTING     IN     FRANCE. 

PAET  I.       THE  ITALIAN  AND  MIXED  SCHOOL. 

IT  The  earliest  French  painters  were  a  branch  of  the  Florentine  school. 
JEAN  COUSIN  (1492 — 1570),  a  pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  [Vin-che]  was  the 
first  oil-painter  of  any  note,  and  his  best  piece  is  the  Last  Judgment;  but 
NICOLAS  POUSSIN  [Poo-sah'n]  (1594 — 1665)  is  by  far  the  most  eminent  French 
artist  of  that  school. 

Poussin  was  recalled  from  Rome  by  Louis  XIII.  to  paint  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre,  and  had  apartments  assigned  him  in  the  palace ;  but  the  jealousy  of  Irs 
contemporaries  so  disgusted  him,  that  he  returned  to  Italy,  where  Louis  XIV. 
regularly  remitted  to  him  his  pension. 

His  best  pieces  are  the  Bacchanalian  Dance,  the  Deluge,  the  Death  of 
Germanlcus,  and  the  Triumph  of  Flora. 

There  is  a  pathos  and  sublimity  of  expression  in  all  his  compositions,  with 
wonderful  attention  to  costume.  No  artist  ever  surpassed  him  in  elegance, 
correctness,  force,  and  perspicuity.  His  landscapes  are  admirable,  and  his 
familiarity  with  classic  customs  gained  for  him  the  name  of  the  "  Intellectual 
artist." 

IT  With  Nicolas  Poussin  [Poo-sah'n]  ends  the  first  or  Florentine  school  of 
painting  in  France,  and  with  VOUET  [Voo-a]  (1582 — 1649),  his  contemporary, 
begins  the  second  or  Italian-French  school,  which  bears  the  same  relationship 
to  the  former,  as  Sophocles  does  to  ^schylus.  The  Florentine  school,  like  ^schy- 
lus,  represented  men  and  women  as  human  gods  and  goddesses ;  the  Italian- 
French,  like  Sophocles,  drew  them  as  human  beings,  but  perfect  of  their  kind. 

Vouet  [  Voo-a]  had  a  large  number  of  pupils  of  great  reputation,  the  chief  of 
whom   were   Lesueur,    Lebrun,   and   Piere   Mignard*  [Min-yar1],    called  the 
"  Roman,"  from  his  long  residence  in  Rome. 
Mignard's  best  pieces  are  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  a  bunch  of  grapes  and  St.  Cecilia. 

Lesueur  (1617 — 1655),  called  the  French  "Raffael,"  was  decidedly  the 
ablest  painter  of  the  century,  though  his  works  were  by  no  means  appreciated 
ill  his  life-time.  He  approached  his  great  model  nearer  than  any  other  imitator, 
especially  in  the  character  of  his  heads,  the  arrangements  of  his  draperies,  and 
the  general  style  of  his  compositions.  His  paintings,  however,  are  deficient  in 
light  and  shade  [Chiaro-oscuro],  in  consequence  of  which,  they  look  flat  and 
transparent. 

His  chief  pieces  are  the  Life  of  Bruno  in  22  pictures,  in  the  Carthusian 
convent  of  Paris  ;  Paul  Preaching  at  Ephesus;  and  the  Gentiles  Burning  their 
Proscribed  Books. 

Lebrun  (1619 — 1690),  called  the  "Learned  Painter,"  from  the  extreme 
accuracy  of  his  costumes,  was  a  pupil  of  Nicolas  Poussin  [Poo-saJi'n].  He 
was  extremely  jealous  of  Lesueur,  and  had  the  bad  taste  to  express  his  satisfac- 
tion openly  at  the  early  death  of  his  rival.  His  master-pieces  are  the  five 
battles  of  Alexander,  the  engravings  of  which  have  immortalized  Audrau 
[0-drar']. 

Other  painters,  of  this  age  whose  names  stand  out  with  considerable  promi- 
nence, are  JOUVENET  [Zjoov-nay]  (1647 — 1707),  called  the  '•"  Caracci"  of 

*  Mienard  had  a  daughter  of  surpassing  beauty,  whose  form  and  features  are  repeated  ia 
jOl  the  historical  pictures  of  this  great  artist. 
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France,  who  was  paralysed  on  the  right  side,  and  painted  with  his  left  hand. 
His  best  pieces  are  Esther  before  Ahasuerus,  the  Miraculous  Draft  of  Fishes, 
and  the  Descent  from  the  Cross. 

RIGATJD  [Rcgo]  (1659—1743),  the  "Van  Dyck"  of  France,  who  copied  nature 
so  minutely  that  he  may  be  called  the  founder  of  the  "  Pre-Raphaelites." 

And  Lemoine  (1688 — 1737),  with  whom  this  school  of  painting  closes. 
His  Apotheosis  of  Hercules,  fixed  to  the  ceiling  of  the  "Salon  d'Hercule" 
[Dair-cule],  at  Versailles,  contains  142  figures,  and  is  the  best  "fresco"  of  Paris. 
Under  Louis  XV.  VANLOO  and  BOUCHER  [Boo-sha\  degraded  the  art  of  painting  to  the 
lowest  state  of  insipidity ;  VIF.N  regenerated  it  a  little ;  but  was  soon  superseded  by  David 
[Dav-ede],  who  founded  the  third  or  Statuesque  School  (see  p.  350.) 

CELEBRITIES    IN    THE    REIGN    OF    LOUIS    XIV. 

(Not  included  in  the  preceding  sketches.) 

It  will  not  be  practicable  to  give  even  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  those  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  this  long  reign.  The  sketches  given  above  contain 
brief  notices  of  the  most  celebrated  poets,  pulp  it -orators,  novelists,  and  artists, 
and  all  that  can  now  be  done  is  to  subjoin  a  few  other  celebrities,  who  cannot 
be  classed  under  any  of  those  heads. 

Moreri  (1643—1680)  was  the  author  of  an  Historical  and  Geographical 
Dictionary,  which,  since  his  death  has  been  enlarged  to  10  times  its  original 
size,  but  still  bears  his  name. 

Bayle  (1647—1706),  the  "Father  of  modern  Scepticism,"  was  the  author 
of  an  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary,  avowedly  supplementary  to  Moreri's 
work,  but,  in  reality,  a  medium  of  conveying  a  host  of  curious  information, 
critical  remarks,  facts,  and  traditions,  which  he  had  gathered  together. 
In  this  Dictionary,  only  such  articles  are  selected,  as  enabled  the  compiler  to 
introduce  digressions  by  way  of  note  or  comment.  The  work  is  very  profound 
and  ingenious,  but  too  prolix  and  far  too  suggestive  of  doubts.  It  exercised 
an  immense  influence  over  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  the  continent,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  parent  of  the  Encyclopaedists  which  inundated  France 
in  the  next  century. 

Petau  [Pe-to]  (1583 — 1652)  was  a  universal  genius,  who  had  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  all  the  most  important  living  and  dead  languages,  and  a  deep 
acquaintance  with  all  the  known  arts  and  sciences.  He  has  left  behind  a  work 
on  the  Synchronisms  of  Ancient  History,  to  which  all  subsequent  writers 
on  the  same  subject  are  deeply  indebted. 

Huet  [You-a]  (1630 — 1721),  one  of  the  preceptors  of  the  dauphin,  was  the 
editor  of  the  Delphin  Classics,  which  ran  to  62  volumes,  and  took  22  years  to 
complete. 

Menage  [Ma-narge]  (1613 — 1692)  was  another  man  of  profound  learning, 
especially  famous  for  etymology.  He  has  left  works  on  the  derivations  both 
of  French  and  Italian  words. 

LETTER  WRITERS. 

There  were  three  letter- writers  in  this  reign,  who  raised  this  part  of  polite 
literature  to  an  independent  position,  Voiture,  Balzac,  and  Madame  de  Sevigne 
[tSa-veen-ye], 

Voiture  (1598 — 1648)  enjoyed  a  prodigious  reputation  as  a  letter-writer. 
His  letters  exhibit  a  fair  quantity  of  wit,  but  more  pun  and  play  on  words. 
The  allusions  are  often  forced ;  and  though  there  is  much  that  sparkles,  the 
style  is  cold  and  lifeless.  A  letter  from  Voiture  was  at  one  time  a  passport 
into  the  first  circles  of  society. 

Balzac  (1596 — 1655),  called  the  "Solon  of  French  Prose,"  was  one  of  the 
authors  who  mainly  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  French  language. 
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His  Letters  introduced  a  harmony  and  elegance  into  French  prose  wholly 
unknown  before.  They  are  in  style  everything  that  could  be  desired,  but 
simplicity  and  nature  are  sacrificed  to  polish  and  refinement.  So  great  was 
the  furor  after  these  two  writers,  that  every  gentleman  in  France  of  any 
pretension  to  wit  or  eminence  made  it  a  point  of  duty  to  obtain  at  least  one 
letter  from  each  of  them,  to  hand  about  amongst  his  fashionable  acquaintances. 
Madame  de  Sevigne  (1626 — 1696)  is  still  more  celebrated  than  either  of 
the  other  two  for  her  Letters,  chiefly  addressed  to  her  daughter.  In  point  of 
style,  elegance,  and  polish,  they  are  fully  equal  to  those  of  her  great  contempo- 
raries, while  they  are  infinitely  superior  to  them  in  nature,  animation,  affection, 
and  lively  sallies  of  sentiment  and  court  scandal.  In  a  word,  the  "Letters" 
of  Madame  de  Sevigne  [Sa-veen-ye]  are  models  of  epistolary  literature. 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

Marshal  Vauban  [  Vo-bar'n]  (1633 — 1707),  the  greatest  military  engineer 
that  France  ever  produced,  was  the  life  and  soul  of  all  the  sieges  of  this  reign. 
He  carried  the  art  of  fortifying,  attacking,  and  defending  towns,  to  a  degree 
of  perfection  wholly  unknown  before.  He  fortified  above  300  existing  citadels  ; 
erected  33  new  ones  ;  had  the  principal  direction  of  53  sieges ;  and  was  present 
at  143  engagements. 

It  was  Monsieur  de  Vauban  [Vo-bar'n]  who  first  devised  what  are  termed 
Parallels  in  sieges  :  that  is,  trenches  parallel  with  the  outline  of  the  fortress. 
Another  of  his  inventions  is  the  Cavalier,  an  elevation  of  earth  situated  in  the 
gorge  of  a  bastion,  with  a  parapet  and  embrasures.  The  third  is  the  Ricochet* 
Battery,  with  what  is  called  in  gunnery  Ricochet  firing :  that  is,  firing  guns 
and  mortars  in  sieges  with  small  charges,  and  just  so  much  elevated  as  to  clear 
the  parapet,  and  roll  along  the  opposite  rampart.  This  is  very  destructive,  as 
the  shot  or  shell  passes  along  a  great  space  almost  upon  the  ground,  destroying 
all  that  it  encounters.  He  also  changed  the  entire  direction  of  Saps,  or  the 
method  of  approaching  fortified  places  by  trenches,  &c. 

Vauban  has  left  several  works  behind,  the  principal  of  which  are  a  Treatise 
on  Attack  and  Defence :  Leisure  Hours,  a  mass  of  useful  matter  ;  a  work  on 
Fortifications;  and  another  called  the  French  Engineers. 

He  was  a  man  of  very  independent  spirit,  great  humanity,  and  a  time 
patriot.  Of  all  the  towering  geniuses  of  this  long  reign,  none  exceeded  Sabastian 
de  Vauban  [  Vo-bar'n]. 

Pascal  (1623 — 1662),  mathematician  and  philosopher,  gave  the  first  model 
of  polemical  eloquence,  uniting  philosophy  and  science  to  good  writing.  At 
the  age  of  16  he  composed  a  treatise  on  "Conic  Sections,"  which  attracted  the 
admiration  of  Descartes  [Day-cart1].  At  18  he  invented  a  "Calculating 
Machine,"  similar  to  that  by  Charles  Babbage.  He  next  discovered  the 
Maihcmetical  Triangle.  And  in  his  24th  year,  corroborated  by  experiment 
Torrecilli's  theory  of  the  Weight  of  the  Atmosphere. 

He  is  now  chiefly  known  by  what  are  called  ' '  Pascal's  Thoughts,"  and  for  his 
" Provincial  Letters,"  published  under  the  fictitious  name  of  "Louis  de 
Montalte"  [M6n-tarlt].  These  letters,  which  are  an  attack  upon  the  casuistry 
of  ihe  Jesuits,  are  profound  and  witty,  argumentative  and  fascinating,  and  have 
been  translated  into  almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 

His  Thoughts  are  fugitive  reflections,  and  short  sentences  chiefly  of  a 
religious  character,  and  bear  the  marks  of  great  genius  and  great  infirmity. 

Pascal  was  very  delicate.  At  the  age  of  26  he  abandoned  the  study  of 
science,  and  became  a  religious  recluse.  He  wore  an  iron  girdle  next  his  skin, 
and  afflicted  himself  with  daily  torture.  He  was  paralysed  eight  years  before 
his  death,  and  had  tits  of  hypochoudriasis. 

•  Ricochet  pronounce  Rec'-o-chey,  what  English  boys  term  "  ducks  and  drakes." 
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La  Rochefoucauld  [Rosh-foo-co]  (1613—1680)  was  the  most  distinguished 
nobleman  of  the  court ;  and  his  house  was  the  resort  of  all  the  literati  of  the 
day.  He  is  now  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  "Maxims  and  Reflections  ;" 
and  his  name  is  identified  with  the  axiom  that  Self-love  is  the  spring  of  every 
action.  Swift  was  one  of  his  greatest  admirers. 

LaBruyere  [Bru-yair1]  (1640—1696)  is  universally  known  for  his  two 
works  called  "Characters ;"  the  first  a  translation  of  Theophrastus,  the  lattei 
an  original  work,  and  considered  superior  to  the  Greek  model  both  in  truthful- 
ness and  variety.  It  had  an  immense  sale,  and  is  still  very  popular.  The 
style  is  concise  and  nervous,  but  sometimes  affectedly  sententious. 

La  Bruyere  and  Moliere  [Mo-le-air]  did  more  to  correct  the  follies  and 
indecorums  of  the  age  than  any  other  writers  either  ancient  or  modern,  not 
excepting  Aristophanes  in  Greece,  and  Cervantes  in  Spain. 

Cassini  (1625—1712)  was  appointed  by  Colbert  [C6l-bair]  to  the  Royal 
Observatory  just  erected  in  Paris,  and  continued  Astronomer  Royal  for  40 
years. 

He  was  the  first  to  discover  that  comets  are  not  generated  accidentally  in 
the  atmosphere,  but  are  regular  planets  governed  by  fixed  laws.  He  also  solved 
the  problem  for  eliciting  the  apogee  and  eccentricity  of  a  planet,  which  Kepler 
had  given  up  as  insoluble.  He  next  discovered  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  ;  and  determined  the  rotation  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Venus. 

Lenotre  (1613 — 1700),  the  "Father  of  Landscape  Gardening"  in  France, 
laid  out  the  gardens  of  Versailles,  the  Tuileries,  St.  Cloud,  St.  Germain, 
Fontainebleau,  Clagny  [Clan-ye],  Chantilly  [Sharn-te-ye],  Meuden,  and  Sceaux 
[Sko].  He  died  at  the  age  of  88  with  all  his  faculties  unimpaired,  having  never 
suffered  a  day's  illness  in  all  his  long  life. 

The  pope,  on  one  occasion,  sent  for  him  to  design  a  garden  ;  and  instead  of  going  on  his 
knees  to  him,  Lenotre  ran  up  to  the  old  man,  hugged  him  round  the  neck,  and  kissed  him 
heartily  on  both  cheeks,  saying,  with  perfect  good  humour,  "  Good  morning,  holy  father  ! 
how  do  you  do  1  how  do  you  do  ?  You  look  hale  and  hearty,  I  am  happy  to  say." 

Turnefort  [Tur-ne-fur']  (1656 — 1708)  was  the  "Father  of  Botany,"  and 
professor  of  that  science  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  His  method  of  classifi- 
cation was  founded  on  the  variety  of  the  petals,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  fruit.  Linnaeus  followed  him  in  all  the  main  parts  of  his  system. 

Mansard  [Man-sar']  (1598—1666),  an  Italian  by  extraction,  was  the 
author  of  several  magnificent  buildings  in  Paris,  and  invented  both  the 
" Mansard  roof "  and  "Mansard  ornament."  The  Mansard  roof,  instead  of 
being  two  straight  inclines  (A),  has  each  incline  broken  into  an  elbow,  in 
order  to  give  more  room  to  the  attics.  The  Mansard  ornament  is  a  fretting 
in  stone  like  coral. 

His  son-in-law  Hardouin  [Ard-wah'n]  built  the  chateau  of  Versailles,  the  dome  of  the 
Invalides,  the  fa9ade  of  the  Louvre,  and  several  other  public  buildings. 

Perrault  [Per-ro]  (1613 — 1688)  built  the  Colonnade  of  the  Louvre,  which 
Voltaire  preposterously  calls  the  "most  august  monument  of  architecture  in. 
the  world."  The  Observatory  was  another  of  his  buildings. 

His  brother  Charles  was  the  author  of  Fairy  Tales,  a  work  still  popular. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.  This  was  a  prisoner,  apparently  of  distinction, 
who  was  confined  for  many  years  in  the  Bastille ;  most  vigilantly  watched ; 
not  allowed  to  utter  a  syllable ;  and  compelled,  at  all  times  to  wear  a  mask 
that  no  one  might  see  his  features. 

He  went  by  the  name  of  L'Estang,  but  what  his  real  name  was  nobody 
knows.  Some  think  he  was  Fouquet  [Foo-kay],  the  disgraced  financier  ;  some, 
the  duke  of  Beaufort ;  others,  the  duke  of  Monmouth ;  others  again  maintain 
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he  was  a  twin  "brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  else  the  comte  de  Yermandois,  a  son 
of  the  great  king. 

The  most  probable  conjecture  is,  that  he  was  count  Ercolo  Antonio  Matthioli, 
a  senator  of  Mantua,  and  private  agent  of  Ferdinando  Carolo  duke  of  Mantua. 
If  so,  he  suffered  this  long  incarceration,  of  24  years,  for  deceiving  Louis  in  a 
secret  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  fort  Casal,  of  the  king  of  Italy. 

The  agents  of  Spain  and  Austria,  as  it  appears,  outbid  the  king  of  France, 
and' the  treaty  fell  through  ;  but  the  whole  transaction  was  so  scandalous,  that 
it  was  the  interest  of  all  parties  to  hush  it  up. 

The  "Man"  died  in  the  bastille  at  the  age  of  63  ;  and,  to  prevent  any  busy- 
body from  recognizing  the  dead  body,  Louis  commanded  the  face  to  be  hacked 
and  hewed  to  pieces. 

St.  Foix  [Fwor]  wrote  a  treatise  on  this  state  prisoner. 

Madame  de  Brinvilliers  \_Brarn-vcel-ya]  (1651 — 1676),  the  great  poisoner, 
lived  in  the  reign  of  the  grand  monarque.  She  fell  in  love  with  Gaudin  de 
Ste  Croix  [Krwor],  a  Gascon  cavalry  officer,  while  her  husband  was  still 
living.  Her  father  being  informed  of  it,  imprisoned  the  officer  in  the  Bastille, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Exili,  an  Italian,  who  taught  him  the  art 
of  compounding  poisons. 

On  his  release  from  prison,  Monsieur  Gaudin  [Go-dah'n]  imparted  his  know- 
ledge to  the  marchioness,  who,  in  one  year,  poisoned  her  father,  her  sister,  and 
her  two  brothers.  Not  content  with  these  atrocities,  she  actually  traded  in 
Secret  poisons  ;  and  the  sudden  death  of  many  persons  of  quality  about  this 
period,  shows  to  what  a  fearful  extent  her  guilty  knowledge  was  made  use  of. 

The  discovery  of  her  crimes  was  as  romantic  as  the  tale  of  her  ill-deeds. 
While  Ste  Croix  [Krwor]  was  distilling  poison,  he  accidentally  dropped  the 
glass  mask,  which  he  wore  to  prevent  inhaling  the  noxious  fumes,  and  fell 
down  dead  upon  the  spot.  Government  took  his  effects  ;  and  the  marchioness 
laid  claim  to  a  certain  casket  with  such  unusual  earnestness,  that  suspicion 
was  excited  ;  the  casket  was  opened  ;  and  the  poisons  discovered,  labelled  and 
ticketed  for  use.  Madame  de  Brinvilliers  [Bram-veel-ya,]  fled  to  Liege 
(Le-age],  was  brought  back  to  take  her  trial,  condemned,  and  executed. 

L'Angeli  (1620 — 1679),  the  court  fool  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  of  good  family, 
but  very  poor.  He  was  the  last  of  the  titled  fools  in  France. 

iS 

LOUIS     XV.     LE     BIEN-AIME. 

REIGNBD  59  YEA.ES.    FROM  1715  TO  1774. 
Contemporary  with   Qeorge  I.,   George  II.,  and   George  III. 

Kingdom.    17^6  Lorraine  and  Barrois  added  to  the  cro\vn  at  the  death  of  king  Stanislas. 

1768  Corsica  bought  of  the  Genoese. 

Carried  Maria  Leckzinski,  daughter  of  Stanislas,  the  exiled  king  of  Poland. 
Issue,      Louis  the  dauphin,  who  died  before  his  father ;  Marie  Louise  Elizabeth,  married 
Felipe  "  Infant"  of  Spain  ;  and  seven  other  children  who  died  young. 
The  dauphin  married  twice :  First,  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  who  left  no  children  ;  next 
Marie  Josephe  of  Saxony,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons  and  3  daughters.    The  two  eldest 
sons  died  before  their  father  ;  the  three  others  succeeded  in  turn  to  the  croivn,  they 
were  Louis  XVI.,  Louis  XVII.,  and  Charles  X. 
Chief  Residence.    Versailles, 

History  of  Louis  XV.  Precis  du  Regne  de  Louis  X  V.,  by  Voltaire ;  Vie  Privee  de  Lows  X  V.t 
by  Angerville. 

REGENCY  OF  THE  DUO  D'ORLEANS  (1715 — 1723). 

Louis  XV.,  son  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  great-grandson  of 
the  last  king,  was  a  sickly  child  of  five  years  old,  both  fatherless  and 
motherless,  when  he  came  to  the  crown.  The  regency  was  confided 
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to  Philippe  duke  of  Orleans,  the  nephew  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  heir- 
apparent  to  the  crown.* 

The  death  of  the  aged  monarch  was  welcomed  with  real  joy  by  the 
nation.  The  starving  people  ascribed  to  him  their  misery ;  and  the 
aristocracy  felt  that  a  most  irksome  restraint  was  taken  from  their 
enjoyment. 

Society  now  assumed  a  new  aspect.  Jansenism,  which  the  grand 
monarque  had  persecuted,  was  tolerated;  the  spirit  of  freedom  revived  ; 
the  common  people  went  into  mourning,  a  privilege  hitherto  restricted 
to  the  nobles  ;  and  the  court  cast  aside  its  forced  austerity  and  devo- 
tion, for  the  most  open  and  unblushing  profligacy. 

A  wild  thirst  for  excitement,  and  the  deep  weariness  attendant  on 
its  indulgence,  render  this  period  the  most  shameless  and  corrupt  of 
French  history;  and  the  orgies  of  the  regent,  in  which  his  own 
daughter,  the  duchess  of  Berry,  took  part,  have  acquired  a  scandalous 
notoriety. 

Madame  de  Berry,  who  had  married  the  youngest  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  a 
handsome  but  most  licentious  woman.  Her  profligacy  was  a  bye- word ;  her  intemper- 
ance disgusting ;  her  impiety  revolting.  Her  husband,  who  at  first  was  passionately- 
attached  to  her,  soon  abandoned  her,  and  she  would  have  eloped  with  M.  la  Haye  had 
he  not  resisted  this  perilous  adventure. 

She  hated  her  mother,  and  tried  all  in  her  power  to  annoy  her.  In  the  regency,  she 
assumed  a  regal  style ;  gave  orders  of  banishment ;  crossed  Paris  to  the  warlike  sound 
of  trumpets ;  received  foreign  ambassadors ;  and,  while  degrading  herself  with  every 
vice,  exacted  the  most  servile  homage.  As  her  death  approached,  she  was  laid  on  a  bed 
of  state,  surrounded  by  attendants.  Her  last  words  were,  "  Is  not  this  dying  with 
courage  and  true  greatness  ?" 

The  Regent  was  40  years  of  age.  His  talents  were  doubtless 
of  a  high  cast.  He  was  well  versed  in  geometry,  chemistry,  and 
poetry ;  was  an  excellent  musician,  and  no  less  skilful  in  drawing  and 
dancing;  but  the  immoral  Dubois  [Du-bwor],  his  teacher,  had  brought 
him  up  in  every  sensual  indulgence,  and  he  was  most  grossly  licentious 
and  profanely  immoral. 

His  court  was  "  a  cage  of  all  unclean  birds ;"  and,  in  order  to 
secure  to  himself  the  crown,  he  is  said  to  have  poisoned  the  dauphin, 
the  duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  the  duke  of  Brittany,  all  of 
whom  died  mysteriously  in  the  course  of  a  single  year. 

Louis-le -grand  never  countenanced  these  rumours ;  but,  when  the 
funeral  cortege  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy,  with  that  of  the 
infant  duke  of  Brittany,  passed  the  Palais-Royal,  the  mob  cried  out, 
"  Come  forth,  poisoner,  and  see  what  havoc  you  have  made." 

Dllbois.  The  duke  called  to  his  council  his  favourite  tutor 
Dubois  [Du-bu-or],  who  so  pandered  to  his  pleasures,  that  the  duke 
heaped  upon  him  honour  after  honour. 

*  The  next  heirs  to  the  crown  were  Felipe  V.  of  Spain;  the  due  d' Orleans;  the 
princes  de  Conde  and  de  Conti ;  and  the  two  legitimized  sons  of  the  late  king, 
due  de  Maine  and  the  comte  de  Toulouse. 
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He  first  made  him  a  counsellor  of  state  ;  then  ambassador  extra- 
ordinary to  England ;  then  secretary  for  foreign  affairs ;  then  arch- 
bishop of  Cambray ;  and  lastly,  obtained  for  him  a  cardinal's  hat. 

Quadruple  Alliance  (1718).  The  influential  men  of  France 
were  divided  into  two  parties,  the  Spanish  and  the  English.  The 
Spanish  party  wanted  to  maintain  a  strict  union  with  Spain.  The 
English  party  inclined  to  an  alliance  with  England. 

Dubois  was  in  the  pay  of  the  English  government,  and  Lord  Stair, 
the  English  ambassador  in  Paris,  was  the  boon  companion  of  the 
Regent.  With  such  influence,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how 
France  was  induced  to  conclude  with  England  and  Holland  a  triple 
alliance. 

The  year  following,  these  three  powers  obtained  the  concurrence  of 
Germany,  and  the  four  signed  the  treaty  called  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
to  which  Spain  was  called  upon  to  accede  within  the  space  of  three 
months. 

The  three  main  objects  of  this  alliance  were :  To  guarantee  the 
succession  in  England  to  the  House  of  Hanover;  to  secure  the 
succession  in  France  to  the  House  of  Bourbon ;  and  to  prohibit  Spain 
and  France  from  uniting  under  one  crown. 

In  1723  the  king  attained  his  majority.  Both  Philippe  the  Regent  and  the  infamous 
Dubois  died  the  same  year. 

Cellamare's  Conspiracy  (1718).     The  duchess  of  Maine 

was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Regent,  because  the  late  king  had,  in  his 
will,  awarded  the  regency  to  her  husband ;  but,  as  the  duke  was  only 
a  natural  son  of  the  late  king,  the  parlement  had  set  aside  this 
appointment. 

Madame,  greatly  annoyed,  now  entered  into  a  plot  with  Spain  to 
depose  the  Regent ;  and  Alberoni  gave  instructions  to  Cellamare,  the 
Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris,  to  further  the  views  of  the  duchess  by 
all  means  in  his  power. 

The  object  of  Alberoni  and  Madame  du  Maine  were  not  altogether 
identical.  The  latter  hoped  to  transfer  the  regency  to  her  husband  ; 
the  former,  to  secure  it  for  the  king  of  Spain,  and  to  out-manoauvre 
the  Quadruple  Alliance. 

The  plot  was  discovered,  through  the  imprudence  of  Cellamare's 
secretary.  The  ambassador  was  conducted  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
kingdom,  the  duchess  was  committed  for  safe  keeping  to  the  due  de 
Bourbon,  and  several  of  the  other  conspirators  were  sent  to  the 
Bastille ;  after  a  time,  however,  all  were  released,  and  the  affair 
blew  over. 

Madame  du  Maine  now  retired  to  her  little  court  at  Sceaux  [Sko]9 
which  resumed  its  former  brilliancy.  Her  own  elegant  style  of  con- 
versation gave  a  tone  to  those  who  frequented  her  mansion;  and 
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Madame  de  Staal,  in  her  Memoirs,  has  given  a  lively  picture  of  the 
wit  and  talent,  refinement  and  heartlessness,  amusement  and  weariness, 
which  distinguished  these  reunions. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  REGENCY  OP  Louis  XY. 

The  Regency  was  a  transition  state,  between  the  stern  tyranny  of 
the  grand  monarque  and  the  weak  profligacy  of  his  successor.  On 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  a  rebound  took  place ;  every  one  felt  him- 
self free,  and  plunged  into  the  most  sensual  excesses;  religious 
faith  and  political  institutions  were  looked  upon  as  antiquated  follies ; 
and  materialism,  in  the  grossest  form,  became  the  prevailing  feeling ; 
of  the  nation. 

In  the  regency,  materialism  was  only  a  feeling,  but  as  the  reign 
advanced,  it  developed  into  a  creed.  The  philosophers  and  encyclo- 
paedists were  not  the  authors  of  that  scepticism ;  they  merely  availed 
themselves  of  the  general  feeling,  diffused  it,  and  reduced  it  into  a 
system. 

Louis  XIV.  held  unlimited  control  not  only  over  all  political  and 
military  affairs,  but  over  public  opinion  also.  His  successor  was 
indolent,  self-indulgent,  and  apathetic.  His  political  power  he  gave 
up  to  his  ministers  and  mistresses ;  and,  as  for  literature,  he  left  it 
so  unheeded,  that  it  fell  into  the  influence  of  those  brilliant  women, 
whose  bureaux  form  a  prominent  feature  of  the  reign. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  literature  of  France  had  been  learned 
and  religious ;  in  the  seventeenth,  brilliant  and  poetical ;  but  in  the 
eighteenth,  it  was  almost  exclusively  philosophic.  Never  was  there 
an  age  less  fitted  for  faith  and  poetry.  .Abstract  reasoning  superseded 
imagination ;  cold  analysis  took  the  place  of  feeling ;  and  the  excite- 
ment of  letters  was  everywhere  sought  with  the  most  greedy  avidity. 

Two  women,  Madame  de  la  Popeliniere  [Pope-lin-e-air]  and 
Madame  de  Tencin  [Tarn-sar'ri],  represented  the  two  chief  classes  of 
beaux-esprits.  The  former,  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  farmer- general,  was 
the  patroness  of  art ;  and  helped,  in  no  small  measure,  to  found  that 
degraded  school,  which  superseded  the  stately  magnificence  of  the 
preceding  reign.  Rameau  [Rar-mo]  the  composer  of  worthless 
operas,  Vanloo  and  Bouchet  [Boo-shay]  who  degraded  painting  to  the 
lowest  state  of  insipidity,  Vaucanson  the  automaton-maker,  and 
Bernis  whose  poetry  is  full  of  bombast,  false  sentiment,  and  affec- 
tation, were  the  leading  men  in  her  reunions. 

She  assumed,  however,  to  be  the  arbiter  of  taste ;  passed  her 
judgment  on  all  works  of  art ;  and  J.  B.  Rousseau  [Roos-so']  was  the 
first  who  ventured  to  differ  from  her.  Happily,  her  reign  was  short. 
She  died  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  disgraced  by  an  intrigue  with 
Richelieu,  divorced  from  her  husband,  and  abandoned  by  her  friends. 
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Madame  de  Tencin  [Tarn-sar'ri]  had  been  a  nun,  but  had  laid  aside 
the  veil  for  a  "life  of  pleasure."  She  became  a  very  profligate 
woman,  and  had  one  child,  the  future  mathematician  and  philosopher 
D'Alembert,  but  the  unnatural  mother  exposed  the  infant  on  the 
steps  of  the  church  called  St.  Jean-le-Rond,  and  he  was  brought  up 
by  a  poor  glazier's  wife. 

Madame  de  Tencin  [Tarn-sar'n]  was  a  very  different  lady  to  the  rich 
financier's  wife.  She  patronized  only  high  literature,  science,  and 
daring  thought.  Her  guests  were  men  of  bold  and  daring  spirits, 
such  as  Montesquieu,  whose  Persian  Letters  had  already  obtained 
universal  admiration ;  Helvetius,  famous  for  his  work  called  U  esprit, 
to  prove  that  self-interest  is  the  spring  of  all  our  actions ;  Fontenelle 
and  Lamotte,  the  oracles  of  taste  in  literature ;  Rollin,  known  for  his 
Treatise  upon  Studies;  Vertot,  for  his  Roman  Revolutions;  the  two 
Daciers,  for  their  classics ;  Voltaire,  for  his  Henriade ;  and  our  own 
countryman  lord  Bolingbroke.  It  was  in  these  menageries,  as  they 
were  called,  that  the  seed  of  infidelity  was  nursed  into  vigour,  and  the 
future  encyclopaedists  were  fostered  into  distinction. 

It  may  seem  strange,  that  a  woman  so  unprincipled  as  the  ex-nun 
should  have  obtained  so  large  an  influence  over  the  literary  and 
political  world  of  France,  but  so  it  was.  Her  advice  to  Marmontel 
was,  "  First  secure  the  friendship  of  women,  and  your  success  is 
certain."  This  was  literally  true.  Women  were  the  ruling  spirits  of 
France,  till  the  Revolution  introduced  its  clubs,  when  the  society  of 
women  was  abandoned,  and  their  influence  rapidly  declined. 

IT  Amidst  the  scandals  and  calamities  which  signalize  this  period, 
some  wise  measures  were  adopted,  and  many  useful  works  undertaken. 

Duvernay,  for  example,  founded  the  National  Militia,  amounting  to 
60,000  men,  drawn  by  lot. 

A  vast  and  admirable  system  of  roads  was  effected  by  the  regent ; 
and  Christian  schools  were  founded  by  the  philanthropic  exertions  of 
Francois  de  Sales. 

Public  morality,  however,  was  thoroughly  degraded  by  the  shameless 
examples  of  the  regent,  his  daughter  the  duchess  of  Berry,  and  his 
friend  the  cardinal  Dubois.  And  gaming  was  so  general,  that  no 
family  was  secure  for  a  single  night. 

THE  MISSISSIPPI  BUBBLE  (1716 — 1720). 

Two  events  worthy  especial  mention,  though  not  of  strictly  historical 
importance,  occurred  during  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Orleans :  The 
Mississippi  Bubble  and  the  Plague  of  Marseilles. 

At  the  death  of  the  late  king,  the  national  debt  of  France  amounted 
to  208  millions  sterling ;  the  revenue  of  three  years  was  consumed 
beforehand ;  and  the  credit  of  the  nation  was  annihilated. 
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The  regent  used  all  his  endeavours  to  reduce  this  heavy  deficiency, 
but  in  vain ;  and,  while  he  was  still  grappling  with  the  difficulty,  a 
Scotchman,  named  John  Law,  proposed  to  him  his  "  Financial 
Eemedy." 

His  plan  was  this :  To  be  himself  the  sole  creditor  of  the  nation ; 
and  to  be  allowed  to  issue  paper  money  to  ten  times  the  amount  of 
the  public  debt. 

The  regent,  seduced  by  the  scheme,  gave  Law  permission 
to  open  his  bank,  which  was  called  The  Royal  Bank  of  France, 
and  to  issue  his  notes.  The  bank  was  in  the  hands  of  a  nominal 
"Company;"  the  shares  were  £500  each;  and  the  profits  were  to 
be  divided  among  the  shareholders  in  dividends.  The  Bank  received 
deposits  ;  discounted  bills ;  gave  bills  payable  at  sight ;  and  always 
paid  all  calls  in  paper.  It  was  a  prodigious  success. 

The  duke  was  delighted  to  relieve  himself  of  his  embarrassment  so 
easily;  and,  still  further  to  encourage  the  plan,  gave  the  "Royal 
Bank"  J$i&,_  exclusive  janvilege i,  .oj.  £.ojnm|^m_qney^.  the  monopoly  of 
tobacco,  the  rights  of  the  old  "East  India  Company,"  the  exclusive 
tracfe' of  Louisiana  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  right  of 
receiving  all  taxes  and  government  imposts. 

These  mighty  privileges  made  the  shares  immensely  popular.  The 
£500  shares  rose  to  £18,000  ;  and  the  street  leading  to  the  bank  was 
crowded  all  day  long  with  a  dense  throng  of  people  trafficking  in  notes 
and  shares. 

As  the  value  of  the  shares  increased,  the  nominal  value  of  the  notes 
increased  also,  while  that  of  metal  coin  was  depreciated.  Every 
house  in  the  bank  street,  and  every  room  in  every  house  was  a  money- 
changer's office.  And  every  house  and  every  room  in  every  house 
was  crowded  all  day  long  with  buyers  and  sellers  of  bank  stock. 

Money  being  plentiful,  an  immense  impulse  was  given  to  trade. 
The  number  of  manufacturers  increased  three-fold ;  foreigners  flocked 
into  Paris ;  shops  were  prosperous ;  and  every-one  seemed  suddenly 
to  have  grown  rich. 

Gold  and  silver  flowed  into  the  bank  in  a  continual  stream,  and  the 
government  reimbursed  all  its  creditors.  Still  was  there  a  glut ;  and 
a  part  of  the  surplus  capital  was  employed  in  works  of  utility,  such  as 
roads,  canals,  public  lectures,  and  schools. 

John  Law  was  the  idol  of  Europe,  the  observed  of  all  observers, 
the  "lion"  of  the  day.  He  was  appointed  Comptroller-General, 
became  a  catholic,  and  was  naturalized. 

At  length,  a  panic  was  created.  It  was  fountf,  that  the  gold  fields 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  were  a  myth ;  and  every  bank  share- 
holder or  note-holder  was  mad  to  sell  his  shares,  or  exchange  his 
notes  for  specie. 
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A  similar  run  was  now  made  on  the  bank  and  brokers  as  before, 
but  in  the  opposite  direction.  Every  one  was  for  selling ;  and  nine 
shares,  which  a  year  ago  would  have  fetched  £160,000,  might  be 
bought  for  a  sovereign.  Law  was  hooted  ;  his  life  was  threatened  ; 
he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  nation ;  and  he  retired  to  Venice,  leaving 
the  duke  of  Orleans  to  pacify  the  infuriated  sufferers  as  best  he  could. 
The  nation  was  almost  ruined  ;  hundreds,  and  thousands,  and  tens  of 
thousands,  were  involved  and  brought  down  by  this  gigantic  bubble. 

The  English  "  South-Sea  Bubble"  was  projected  by  Sir  John  Blunt  and  exploded 
at  the  same  identical  period,  1716—1720.  . 

PLAGUE  OF  MARSEILLES  (1720 — 1726). 

While  the  nation  was  still  groaning  under  the  distress  produced  by 
the  Mississippi  bubble,  a  dreadful  plague  broke  out  in  the  south  of 
France,  brought  from  Syria  in  a  merchant  vessel  which  entered  the 
port  of  Marseilles. 

It  first  appeared  in  Marseilles,  whence  it  spread  to  Aries,  Aix, 
and  Toulon.  Its  devastations  were  frightful.  More  than  80,000 
persons  fell  victims  to  it. 

Henri  Fra^ois  Xavier  de  BelSlince  was  bishop  of  Marseilles  at 
the  time ;  and  night  and  day,  with  heroic  courage,  exerted  himself  to 
succour  the  dying,  cheer  the  despairing,  comfort  the  afflicted,  and 
point  all  to  that  source  of  help,  which  alone  holds  the  issues  of  life 
and  death.  This  Christian  devotion  and  magnanimity  gained  for  him 
the  appellation  of  the  Good  Bishop,  a  title  by  which  he  is  still 
recognized  throughout  all  Europe. 

On  the  cessation  of  the  plague,  Belsunce  was  honoured  by  the 
pope  with  the  pallium,  a  mark  of  distinction  never  granted  to  any 
prelate  below  the  rank  of  archbishop.  Louis  XV.  offered  him  the 
rich  diocese  of  Laon  [Lar'n],  which  confers  on  its  possessor  a  ducal 
coronet,  but  the  "  Good  Bishop"  declined  the  honour,  declaring  that 
Marseilles  was  dearer  to  him  than  all  the  world.  He  died  lamented 
by  all,  but  it  was  not  till  1853  that  the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles 
erected  a  statue  to  his  memory  (1671 — 1755). 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  LOUIS-HENRI  DUO  DE  BOURBON  (1723 — 1726). 

Louis  XV.  attained  his  majority  in  1723,  and  the  regent  was 
retained  in  office  till  his  death  at  the  close  of'  the  year.  The  duke 
of  Bourbon  was  then  appointed  first  minister  of  the  crown.  His  term 
of  office  is  signalized  by  only  two  events :  A  most  impolitic  proscrip- 
tion of  the  protestants ;  and  the  marriage  of  the  king  with  Mary 
Leckzinski,  only  daughter  of  Stanislas,  the  exiled  king  of  Poland. 

A  more  unhappy  appointment  than  this  of  the  due  de  Bourbon 
could  not  have  been  made.  Wholly  given  to  pleasure,  he  took  no 
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interest  in  state-affairs,  but  left  all  such  matters  to  the  marchioness 
de  Prie,  an  extravagant  intrigante,  whose  only  aim  was  her  own 
pleasure. 

Soon  one  universal  cry,  was  raised  against  him ;  and  the  king  was 
obliged  to  dismiss  him,  to  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  all  Paris. 
He  next  called  to  his  council  the  abbe  de  Fleury,  his  former  preceptor, 
an  old  man  73  years  of  age. 

Madame  de  Prie  married  the  marquis,  her  husband,  to  escape  from  the  hands  of  her 
mother,  whom  she  detested,  and  her  very  first  act,  when  the  due  de  Bourbon  came  into 
power,  was  to  persecute  with  vindictive  eagerness  all  her  mother's  friends.  Her  avidity 
was  unbounded.  She  not  only  received  large  pensions,  but  compelled  her  "lover"  to 
increase  her  means  by  taxes.  Fortunately  for  France,  this  "bad  beauty"  died  in  1727, 
some  say  of  poison  administered  by  her  own  hand. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  CARDINAL  DE  FLEURY  (1726 — 1743). 

Fleury  was  a  most  amiable,  gentle,  and  modest  man,  of  winning 
manners  and  simple  habits.  On  his  appointment,  he  was  created 
cardinal;  and  Voltaire  says,  "If  ever  mortal  could  be  pronounced 
happy,  it  was  the  cardinal  de  Fleury." 

He  introduced  the  most  rigid  economy ;  reduced  the  taxes ;  and 
kept  the  nation  for  seven  years  in  profound  peace,  during  which  time 
it  recovered  much  of  its  prosperity.  But  he  was  far  better  calculated 
to  direct  the  helm  in  a  calm,  than  to  guide  it  in  a  storm. 

When  war  broke  out,  his  love  of  peace  induced  him  to  temporize,* 
and  prevented  his  adopting  vigorous  measures ;  consequently,  the 
nation  drifted  into  a  war,  and  met  only  reverses  and  disgrace. 

War  of  the  Polish  Succession  (1733—1738).    it  will  be 

remembered  that  Louis  XV.  had  lately  married  the  daughter  of 
Stanislas  Leckzinski,  the  exiled  King  of  Poland. 

At  the  decease  of  Augustus  II.,  the  vacant  throne  was  contended 
for  by  Stanislas,  and  Augustus  III.  son  of  the  late  king.  France 
favoured  the  cause  of  the  former,  and  Russia  that  of  the  latter. 

Stanislas  was  proclaimed  in  Warsaw,  whither  he  had  repaired  in 
disguise  ;  but  the  Russian  army  pressed  so  closely  upon  him,  that  he 
fled  to  Dantzic,  where  he  waited  succours  from  France. 

Fleury,  after  a  delay  of  three  months,  sent  him  a  paltry  force  of 
1500  men.  It  was  impossible  to  hold  out;  Dantzic  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Russians;  and  Stanislas  with  difficulty  effected  his 
escape. 

Other  powers  were  now  called  into  the  contest.  Spain  and  Sardinia 
sided  with  France,  while  Germany  took  part  with  Russia. 

Lorraine  was  then  a  part  of  the  German  empire,  and  so  was  almost 
all  Italy.  France  seized  upon  Lorraine ;  and  sent  forth  two  armies  to 
make  reprisals,  one  into  Germany,  and  the  other  into  Italy,  under 
the  commands  of  Berwick  and  Villars. 
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The  duke  of  Berwick  took  the  strong  fort  of  Kehl  [Kale]  opposite 
Strasbourg,  and  Villars  took  Mil'an ;  but,  within  a  few  weeks  of  these 
exploits,  both  these  famous  marshals  died. 

Other  generals  were  appointed,  who  obtained  other  advantages  ;  and 
the  emperor  sued  for  peace,  the  terms  of  which  were  signed  at 
Vienna. 

Treaty  Of  Vienna  (1738).  The  conditions  were  as  follows  : 
(1)  Stanislas  was  to  resign  all  claim  to  Poland  ;  was  to  be  called  king 
of  Lorraine,  so  long  as  he  lived ;  and  at  his  death,  Lorraine  was  to 
be  attached  to  France. 

(2)  Francis  III.,  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  son-in-law  of  the  emperor, 
was  to  receive  Tuscany  in  compensation  of  his  late  dukedom. 

(3)  Naples  and  Sicily,  taken  by  Spain  in  the  late  war,  were  to  be 
placed  under  Don  Carlos,  son  of  the  king  of  Spain. 

(4)  France  was  to  resign  Mil'an  and  Mantua ;    to   the  emperor 
Charles  VI. 

(5)  Sardinia  was  to  have  Tortona  and  Novara. 

And,  lastly,  upon  the  demise  of  Charles  VI.  all  the  powers  agreed 
to  recognize  the  succession  of  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  wife  of 
Francis  III.  grand  duke  of  Tuscany. 

War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  (1740—1759).     Such 

were  the  conditions  of  the  peace  ;  but  scarcely  were  they  signed  when 
the  emperor  died,  and  a  host  of  rivals  laid  claim  to  the  empire.  One 
of  these  was  Charles  Albert  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  applied  to  France 
for  aid ;  and  France,  in  direct  violation  of  the  late  treaty,  consented 
to  support  him. 

The  united  French  and  Bavarian  army  marched  into  Austria  with- 
out opposition,  and  Maria  Theresa  sought  refuge  in  Hungary.  Hero 
she  boldly  entered  the  house  of  legislature  with  her  infant  children, 
and  said  to  the  assembly,  "  Gentlemen,  I  here  commit  to  you  the 
son  and  daughter  of  your  kings;"  and  all  the  house  exclaimed, 
"  Lady,  we  accept  the  charge,  and  will  die  in  the  defence  of  Maria 
Theresa  our  Sovereign." 

Dettingen  (1743).  From  this  moment,  the  whole  aspect  of 
affairs  was  changed.  Prussia,  Sardinia,  and  Saxony,  made  their  own 
terms,  and  retired  from  the  contest ;  while  England  and  Holland 
declared  for  Maria  Theresa,  and  sent  over  an  army  of  37,000  men, 
under  the  command  of  George  II.  and  lord  Stair. 

The  French,  under  the  due  de  Noailles  \_No-d-ya\  and  de  Gram- 
mont,  to  the  number  of  60,000,  fell  upon  the  allies  in  a  narrow  defile 
close  to  the  village  of  Dettingen.  "Now  boys,"  cried  king  George, 
"fire!  Behave  well,  and  they  will  run!"  Shock  after  shock  from 
the  impetuous  French  horse  broke  on  the  steady  lines  of  British 
infantry,  in  vain ;  at  length,  George  advanced  in  solid  column,  driving 
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de  Grammont's  horse  and  foot  before  him.  The  day  was  won.  The 
loss  of  the  French  was  6000,  that  of  the  allies  not  a  third  of  that 
number.* 

IT  Cardinal  de  Fleury  died  a  few  months  prior  to  this  defeat,  at 
the  age  of  90 ;  and  Louis  XV.  resolved  in  future  to  act  on  his  own 
judgment,  without  any  authorized  adviser. 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  FLEURY  TO  THE  SEVEN  YEARS'  WAR. 

(1743—1756.) 

The  king  now  found  himself  in  a  similar  predicament  to  his  great 
grandfather  in  the  Spanish  War  of  Succession.  France  and  Spain 
were  pitted  against  England,  Austria,  Holland,  and  Savoy. 

Fontenoy  (1745).  Urged  by  the  duchess  de  Chateauroux 
,[Shar-to-roo\,  Louis  went  in  person  to  attack  the  Austrian  possessions 
in  the  Low- Countries,  and  met  with  considerable  success  ;  but  he  fell 
BO  grievously  ill,  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  On  his  recovery,  the 
people  gave  him  the  title  of  Well- Beloved. 

In  1745,  was  fought,  near  the  village  of  Fontenoy,  one  of  the  most 
glorious  battles  in  French  history.  An  allied  army  of  English, 
Austrians,  and  Dutch,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
was  completely  vanquished  by  Marshal  Saxe,  who  was  at  the  time 
so  ill,  that  he  was  carried  from  post  to  post  in  a  litter.  Both  Louis 
and  the  dauphin  were  present  at  this  engagement. 

Lawfelt  (1747).  The  next  great  victory  gained  by  marshal  Saxe 
was  at  Lawfelt,  in  the  Netherlands.  This  also  was  over  the  allies,  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  The  way  to  Holland  was 
now  open ;  and  the  victorious  army  marched  onwards,  taking  several 
Dutch  cities,  the  chief  of  which  was  Bergen-op-Zoom. 

Belle-Isle  (1747 — 1759).  These  victories  were  but  a  poor 
compensation  for  the  terrible  destruction  of  the  French  fleet  off  cape 
Finisterre  [Fe-nis-tair],  at  the  battle  of  Belle-Isle. 

Admiral  Hawke  was  the  commander  of  the  British  squadron.  A 
few  years  later,  he  again  fell  in  with  the  French  fleet  near  the  same 
ppot,  and  gained  a  second  victory,  not  inferior  to  the  first. 

Both  parties  were  now  desirous  of  peace,  and  the  terms  were  signed 
at  AiX-la-Chapelle.  England,  Holland,  and  France,  agreed  to 
give  up  all  the  places  they  had  taken  during  the  war ;  and  Maria 
Theresa  was  placed  in  possession  of  all  her  father's  empire,  except 
Silesia,  which  was  ceded  to  Prussia. 

Thus,  after  a  war  of  eight  years,  nothing  remained  to  France  beyond 
the  enormous  expense  of  keeping  120,000  men  in  full  equipment,  and 
iupplied  with  all  the  costly  materiel  of  active  war. 

•  This  was  the  last  battle  in  which  a  king  of  England  has  appeared  in  person  on  the 
field. 
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DISPUTES  BETWEEN  THE  CLERGY  AND  PABLEMENTS  (1748 1756). 

France  now  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace  for  about  seven  years, 
disturbed,  however,  by  factions  among  the  clergy.  The  king,  in  the 
mean  time,  abandoned  himself  to  the  control  of  his  mistress,  the 
marchioness  of  Pompadour,  a  vulgar  ambitious  woman,  whose  influence 
was  most  pernicious. 

JansenistS  and  MolinistS.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  xiv.,  there 
had  arisen  a  violent  contest  between  two  ecclesiastical  parties,  the 
Jansenists  and  Mol mists.  The  former  took  its  name  from  Jansen, 
bishop  of  Ypres  [Eap'r],  in  Flanders;  the  latter  from  Molina,  a  Jesuit. 

Two  years  after  the  death  of  Janson,  his  executors  published  the 
result  of  his  persevering  labours  for  20  years ;  and  great  was  the 
horror  of  the  "orthodox"  church.  It  turned  out,  that  the  learned 
prelate  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  Calvinist,  denying  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  advocating  the  doctrine  of  pred/>stinati.f)nr  and 
comparing  man  to  a  machine  which  goes  as  it  is  made  to  go. 

The  inmates  of  Port- Royal,  a  convent  of  Paris,  valiantly  defended 
the  doctrines  of  Jansen.  Nicole  and  Pascal  were  the  leaders  of  the 
party.  Rome  was  appealed  to,  and  the  pope  condemned  the  book. 
Louis  XIV.,  therefore,  expelled  the  Jansenists  from  Port-Royal  and 
destroyed  the  convent.  Not  content  with  this  verdict,  the  Jesuits 
instituted  a  regular  persecution  against  their  opponents,  and,  in  some 
cases,  pursued  them  even  unto  death. 

The  contest  was  carried  into  the  reign  of  the  "  Well-Beloved." 
The  king  and  archbishop  of  Paris  sided  with  the  popeT  and  sup- 
ported Molina.  The  Paris  ^dejnent  and  most  of  the  Egogjfc  took 
part  with  the  Jansenists.  The  contest  became  violent,  and  a  civil  war 
seemed  imminent. 

Louis  forbad  the  parlement  to  interfere,  as  it  was  an  ecclesiastical 
and  not  a  legal  dispute.  The  lawyers  not  only  refused  to  obey,  but 
commanded  that  all  writings  which  called  their  right  in  question 
should  be  burnt.  The  king  now  arrested  four  of  the  most  violent 
members,  and  banished  the  rest  from  the  city ;  but,  that  the  business 
of  the  courts  might  not  be  interrupted,  created  a  "  Royal  Chamber," 
with  full  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  and  criminal  matters. 

The  barristers  and  counsellors  refused  to  plead  before  this  chamber, 
and  the  Well-Beloved  was  obliged  to  recall  his  parlement.  The  exiled 
lawyers  entered  Paris  in  triumph;  banished  the  archbishop  with 
several  other  prelates ;  and  proceeded  to  such  lengths,  that  the  king 
suppressed  the  fourth  and  fifth  Chambers  of  Inquests  which  had  been 
most  violent. 

Fifteen  counsellors  and  124  other  law-members  now  tendered  their 
resignation ;  the  king  gave  way,  ratified  the  banishment  of  the  arch- 
bishop, and  matters  were  accommodated  for  a  time. 
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Abbe  de  Paris  (1690—1727)  Of  the  Jansenists,  was  the 
celebrated  deacon  of  Paris,  abbe*  Frar^ois  de  Paris,  a  very  good  man, 
who  spent  all  his  money  in  feeding  the  poor,  and  was  looked  on  as  a 
saint.  He  was  buried,  at  death,  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Medard. 
And  now  comes  the  most  marvellous  part  of  this  strange  history  : 

It  was  given  out  that  miracles  were  performed  at  his  tomb,  and 
multitudes  flocked  daily  to  St.  Medard  to  be  cured  of  their  infirmities. 
That  many  were  actually  cured  seems  to  be  beyond  a  doubt,  but  the 
came  of  the  cures  is  variously  accounted  for.  While  the  Janse"nists 
maintain  that  it  was  miraculous,  their  opponents  insist  that  it  was  simply 
the  effect  of  strong  excitement  acting  on  the  nervous  system.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  affair  became  so  serious,  convulsions  were  so 
general,  the  crowd  so  enormous,  and  the  excitement  so  great,  that 
government  interfered,  and  forbad  any  one  from  visiting  the  tomb. 

This  is  certainly  the  most  striking  instance  of  "miracles"  on 
record,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles ;  and  Dr.  Paley,  in  his  Evidences, 
thinks  it  sufficiently  grave  to  be  worthy  a  serious  consideration. 

Damien  (1757).  While  still  the  contest  was  going  on,  one 
Damien  attempted  to  assassinate  the  king  with  a  knife,  and  succeeded 
in  wounding  him  between  the  ribs.  When  brought  to  trial,  he  pleaded 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  kill  him,  but  merely  to  touch  his  heart,  and 
reconcile  him  to  the  pope  whom  he  had  offended.  The  man  was 
undoubtedly  mad,  but  was  put  to  death  by  torture. 

Jesuits  Suppressed  (1773).  Now  comes  the  last  scene  of 
this  strange  eventful  history.  The  parlement,  eager  to  pursue  their 
victory,  carried  on  a  most  violent  persecution  against  the  Jesuits,  and 
even  insisted  that  Damien  had  been  instigated  by  them  to  attempt 
the  life  of  the  king. 

The  king  tried  to  defend  them,  and  appealed  to  the  pope ;  but  the 
pope  behaved  so  insolently,  that  Louis  withdrew  his  protection,  the 
society  was  suppressed,  and  the  members  declared  incapable  of  holding 
office  in  the  state. 

Spain,  Naples,  and  Parma,  followed  the  example  of  France ;  and,  at  length,  the  famous 
Ganganelli  (Clement  XIV.)  issued  a  brief  for  the  entire  abolition  of  the  order. 

THE  SEVEN  YEAKS'  WAR  (1756—1763). 

Ever  since  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  a  contention  had  been 
going  on  between  England  and  France  respecting  the  boundary  of 
their  American  possessions.  Canada  was  a  French  military  colony, 
but  England  held  contiguous  settlements.  As  neither  powers  would 
give  way,  recourse  was  had  to  the  sword. 

When  Maria  Theresa  saw  England  and  France  at  logger-heads, 
she  thought  it  a  favourable  moment  for  recovering  Silesia,  which  had 
been  awarded  to  Prussia.  Accordingly,  she  allied  herself  to  Russia, 
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Saxony,  and  Sweden ;  and  wrote  a  fulsome  letter  to  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  praying  her  to  bring  France  over  to  her  interest. 

Prussia,  on  the  other  hand,  sought  the  alliance  of  England. 
Thus  England  and  France  were  engaged  in  a  double  war  against  each 
other :  One  to  decide  the  question  about  their  American  colonies  ;  and 
the  other  to  decide  whether  Silesia  should  belong  to  Austria  or 
Prussia. 

The  former  was  a  maritime  war,  mainly  between  England  and 
France.  The  latter  a  continental  war,  in  which  England  and  Prussia 
were  pitted  against  France,  Austria,  Kussia,  Saxony,  and  Sweden. 
The  result  was  as  glorious  to  England  as  it  was  disastrous  to  France. 
The  latter  power  lost  Canada  and  19-20ths  of  her  Indian  possessions, 
all  of  which  were  added  to  the  British  crown. 

THE  EUROPEAN  PART  OF  THE  SEVEN  YEARS'  WAR. 

Capture  of  Minorca  (1756).  Hostilities  commenced  by  the 
due  de  Richelieu  blockading  the  island  of  Minorca,  a  British 
possession. 

Admiral  Byng  was  sent  with  a  squadron  of  10  ships  for  its  relief, 
but  sheered  off  without  striking  a  blow ;  for  which  he  was  accused  of 
treachery,  tried  by  court-marshal,  and  shot. 

The  island  of  course  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  but  was 
delivered  up  again  to  England  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

Capture  of  Hanover  (1757).  France  next  sent  an  army  of 
60,000  men  to  take  Hanover  from  the  English.  The  combined 
English  army  was  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who 
retreated  as  the  French  advanced ;  and,  at  last,  signed  a  disgraceful 
convention  at  Closter- Seven,  by  which  both  parties  agreed  to  abstain 
from  hostilities  for  the  rest  of  the  war,  but  Hanover  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  French.  This  kingdom  also  was  restored  to  England  at 
the  close  of  the  war. 

Victories  of  Frederick  (1757).  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia 
entered  upon  the  war  with  great  spirit,  and  seemed  to  multiply  his 
troops  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he  led  them  from  one  end  of 
Europe  to  the  other. 

Having  conquered  the  Austrians  in  several  engagements,  he  beat 
prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  at  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Prague ;  then 
flew  to  meet  marshal  Soubise  '[Soo-beez]  at  Rosbach  [Ross' '-bark], 
where  he  gained  another  victory ;  and  from  thence  hastened  into 
Silesia,  where  he  obtained  a  third,  over  prince  Charles  of  Lissa. 

ViGtpries  of  the  English  (1759—1761).  While  Frederick 
of  Prussia  was  thus  struggling  with  success  against  France  and  her 
allies,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  entered  on  the  field,  and  defeated  them 
first  at  Crevelt,  and  the  year  following  at  Minden,  in  Westphalia. 
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In  1761,  Belle-Isle  was  captured  by  the  English  fleet  under  Keppel; 
but  was  restored  again  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

THE  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  PART  OP  THE  WAB. 

Quebec  (1760).  During  all  the  war,  the  English  showed  an 
invincible  superiority  at  sea,  and  utterly  ruined  the  maritime  commerce 
of  her  great  rival. 

In  America,  general  Wolf  laid  siege  to  Quebec,  which  belonged  to 
France.  It  was  obstinately  defended  for  several  months,  but  carried 
at  length ;  and  all  Canada  fell  into  our  hands.  In  this  battle,  the 
English  and  French  generals,  Wolf  and  Montcalm,  were  both  slain. 

Senegal,  Pondi.Ch.erry,  &c.  In  Africa  and  the  East  Indies, 
the  French  were  equally  unsuccessful.  In  the  former  continent,  they 
lost  the  colony  of  Senegal ;  and  in  the  East  Indies,  Lord  Clive  took 
from  them  Pondicherry  and  all  their  other  possessions,  whereby  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  our  enormous  Indian  power. 

Pondicherry  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1761,  and  restored  to  France  by  the  Peace 
of  Paris  in  1763.  It  was  again  taken  by  the  English  in  1778,  and  restored  in  1783. 
It  was  taken  a  third  time  by  the  English  in  1793,  and  finally  restored  to  France  in 
1814.  It  is  now  the  capital  of  the  French  possessions  in  India. 

When  Clive  first  landed  in  India,  the  English  nation  had  scarcely 
a  foot  of  territory  it  could  call  its  own.  The  French  and  their  allies 
had  deprived  us  of  everything ;  but,  in  less  than  six  years,  the  English 
power  was  established  there  on  the  ruin  of  that  of  France. 

Clive  had  but  200  English  foot  soldiers  and  300  Sepoys,  when,  in 
the  August  of  1751,  he  attacked  Arcot,  garrisoned  by  1500  choice 
troops.  -After  taking  it,  he  stood  a  siege  of  50  days  against  10,000 
assailants,  amid  hardships  and  privations  almost  unparalleled.  This 
daring  exploit  paved  the  way  of  his  future  success.  Victory  followed 
him  wherever  he  went ;  and,  in  1760,  he  returned  to  England,  as 
nothing  more  remained  for  him  to  do. 

The  Family  Compact  (1761).  In  1760  George  III.  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  his  grandfather,  and  Louis  the  Well-Beloved  offered  to 
conclude  peace.  As  Pitt  rejected  his  proposal,  he  formed  an  alliance 
with  all  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe  belonging  to  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  viz.,  Spain,  Naples,  and  Parma.*  This  league  is  called  the 
Family  Compact.  Nothing,  however,  came  of  it,  as  various  unforeseen 
circumstances  suddenly  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  and  brought  about 
the  Peace  of  Paris. 

*  Louis  XV.  of  France  was  the  fourth  king  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  founded  by 
Henri  IV. 

Carlos  III.  of  Spain  was  the  fifth  king  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  founded  by  the 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV. 

Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples  was  the  son  of  Carlos  III.  of  Spain. 

Philippe  of  Parma  was  son  of  Charles  de  Bourbon,  generally  called  Charles  I.  of 
Parma. 
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Peace  of  Paris  (1763).  By  the  terms  of  this  negociation, 
France  restored  to  England  Minorca  and  Hanover,  and  allowed  us  to 
retain  Canada  and  its  dependencies,  Cape  Breton  and  all  the  islands 
in  the  gulf  and  river  St.  Lawrence,  Senegal  in  Africa,  the  East  Indies, 
and  a  part  of  Louisiana. 

(2)  Spain  ceded  to  England  Florida ;  and  received  in  compensation 
a  part  of  Louisiana. 

(3)  In  regard  to  Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  the  other  powers, 
everything  was  restored  to  the  same  condition  as  hefore  the  war. 

France  was  made  to  pay  every  one,  and  received  nothing.  Her 
marine  was  almost  annihilated ;  her  best  colonies  were  ceded  to 
England;  and  England,  which  seven  years  previously  possessed 
scarcely  a  foot  of  land  beyond  the  British  isles,  was  not  only  mistress 
of  the  seas,  but  was  put  in  possession  of  enormous  colonies,  of  all  the 
strongest  naval  stations  in  the  two  oceans,  and  of  a  multitude  of 
islands. 

FROM  THE  PEACE  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  REIGN  (1763 — 1774). 

The  Family  Afflictions  which  overshadowed  the  close  of  the 
last  reign  were  repeated  in  this.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  eldest  son 
of  the  dauphin,  died  at  the  age  of  11  years,  in  1761 ;  Madame  de 
Pompadour  in  1764;  the  Dauphin  in  1765;  the  dauphiness  in  1767; 
the  queen  in  1768 ;  and  the  queen's  father  a  month  or  two  earlier. 

These  numerous  afflictions  caused  the  king  some  few  moments  of 
grief,  but  he  soon  plunged  again  into  the  most  disgraceful  excesses, 
attached  himself  to  Madame  Dubarry,  and  had  the  bad  taste  to  intro- 
duce this  worthless  woman  to  court,  to  his  daughters,  and  even  to 
Marie  Antoinette,  the  youthful  bride  of  his  eldest  surviving  grandson. 

Death  and  Character  of  LoiliS  XV.  In  the  spring  of  1774, 
died  of  small-pox  Louis  XV.,  despised  by  all  classes  of. the  nation; 
dissipated,  listless,  timid,  and  selfish.  His  conduct  to  his  virtuous 
queen  was  scandalous ;  and  he  stands  out  in  history  as  one  of  the 
most  degraded  kings  that  ever  reigned. 

Low-minded,  mean-spirited,  frivolous,  a  glutton  and  debauchee, 
he  hated  business,  and  was  only  content  when  his  filthy  taste  was 
excited  by  low  gossip,  obscene  pictures,  scandalous  anecdotes,  or 
disgraceful  intrigues.  His  word  was  utterly  worthless,  but  he  sugared 
over  his  foul  deeds  and  false  promises  with  the  most  plausible  phrases 
and  impenetrable  dissimulation. 

When  pressed  by  his  minister,  the  due  de  Choiseul,  to  attend  to 
business,  his  usual  reply  was,  "  Bah !  the  crazy  old  machine  will  last 
my  time,  and  my  successors  must  look  after  themselves." 

It  is  said,  however,  that  he  was  naturally  amiable,  and  possessed 
a  clear,  penetrating  judgment.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  witty  and 
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satirical.  But  indolence  and  apathy  smothered  whatever  seeds  of 
goodness  he  possessed ;  and  he  appears  before  posterity  as  a  licenti- 
ous, heartless,  indolent,  bloated  sensualist,  without  one  redeeming 
quality,  the  bye-word  of  kings,  and  the  disgrace  of  his  species. 

When  young,  he  was  fond  of  hunting ;  but  in  more  advanced  life, 
sought  amusement  in  the  most  effeminate  employments.  At  one 
time,  he  took  a  fancy  to  worsted-work,  and  the  palace  was  everywhere 
littered  with  wool,  canvass,  and  needles.  At  another  time,  ghost 
stories  and  dismal  tales  of  sudden  deaths,  funerals  and  graves, 
amused  his  prurient  appetite.  Later  still,  private  suppers  were  made 
the  means  of  indulging  his  love  of  infamous  intrigues. 

11  His  features  were  good,  and  his  deportment  dignified,  but  there 
was  a  total  want  of  feeling  in  his  countenance,  and  an  expression 
of  animal  indulgence  perfectly  repulsive.  There  was  no  animation, 
no  graciousness,  no  play  of  features,  except  perhaps  a  slight  curl  of 
scorn  in  the  upper  lip.  His  eyes  were  a  beautiful  blue,  and  his  skin 
in  youth  was  fair  and  ruddy,  but  as  he  advanced  in  life,  he  was  pur- 
blind, his  cheeks  lantern -jawed,  and  his  face  full  of  deep  wrinkles. 
His  lips  became  livid  and  thin,  his  hands  scraggy  and  trembling,  his 
gait  hobbling,  his  speech  defective ;  he  was  a  worn-out  debauchee. 

II  He  usually  dressed  in  black,  with  a  tail-coat,  knee-breeches, 
black  silk  stockings,  shoes  with  buckles,  and  a  dress  sword.  He 
wore  no  collar,  but  a  cravat  with  long  lace  ends.  His  hair  was 
brushed  all  back,  tied  in  a  queue  behind,  and  powdered. 

He  lived  for  the  most  part  in  that  splendid  monstrosity,  the  palace 
of  Versailles,  or  its  appendage  the  Great  Trianon,  the  residence  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon ;  but  he  employed  Gabriel  to  build  another 
retreat  in  the  vicinity,  the  Little  Trianon,  a  pavilion  of  72  feet  square, 
consisting  of  a  ground  floor,  first  floor,  and  garrets.  It  communicated 
with  the  Great  Trianon,  through  a  kitchen  garden,  by  means  of  a 
wooden  bridge.  This  retreat  was  built  for  one  of  his  courtesans,  but 
when  Louis  his  grandson  married  Marie -Antoinette,  it  was  given  to 
the  bride  as  her  private  residence. 

Louis  XV.  had  four  daughters.  Louise,  his  favourite,  was  Lady  Superior  of  a 
Carmelite  convent,  the  other  three  were  ill-mannered,  ill-tempered,  and  disagreeable. 
Adelaide  he  called  Loque  (lazy-bones) ;  Yictoire,  Chiffe,  (Hop-o'-my-thumb) ;  and 
Sophie,  Graille  (slattern). 

STATE   OF   THE   ROYAL   POWER   IN   THE   RE1CN    OF   LOUIS   XV. 

The  state  of  the  royal  power  in  France  during  this  reign  was  very  anomalous. 
In  the  heart  of  the  court,  despotism  was  complete  ;  the  king's  will,  law  ;  and 
there  was  nothing  so  arbitrary,  rash,  violent,  or  licentious,  that  he  might  not 
attempt ;  but  beyond  the  immediate  capital  and  its  suburbs,  his  authority  was 
scarcely  acknowledged. 

Paris  was  in  fact  France,  as  far  as  the  king  and  his  court  were  concerned  ; 
the  adjacent  provinces,  its  dependencies;  and  those  more  remote  still,  its 
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colonies.  So  much  indeed  was  this  the  case,  that  when  an  offending  nobleman 
was  ordered  to  absent  himself  50  miles  from  Paris,  it  was  called  being  sent  into 
exile  ;  and,  in  common  parlance,  there  was  no  distinction  between  banishment 
from  France,  and  banishment  from  the  court. 

IT  Louis  XIV.  used  to  boast  L'etat  c'est  moi  (I  am  the  state),  but  the  favourite 
ladies  of  the  court  could  have  used  the  phrase  with  far  more  truth.  Daring 
the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  female  influence  had  no  direct  political 
scope,  but  at  the  death  of  the  regent,  the  king  and  his  councillors  were  merely 
the  visible  actors  of  the  great  machine,  while  women  were  the  secret  springs 
which  moved  them. 

Madame  de  Prie  was  the  real  minister  during  the  Bourbon  administration  : 
Louis-Henri  was  the  pantin,  but  his  ''favourite"  pulled  the  string.  On  the 
death  of  Madame  de  Prie  her  mantle  fell  in  succession  on  the  Maillys,  Pompa- 
dour, and  Dubarry. 

The  Marchioness  de  Lambert  used  to  hoast  that  she  could  name  whom  she  pleased  to  the 
Academy ;  and  it  was  patent  to  all  France  that  no  member  was  elected  without  her  approval. 

The  manners  of  the  court,  in  this  long  reign,  underwent  three  distinct  phases. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  reign,  when  the  passions  of  the  king  were  under  some 
restraint,  there  was  a  slight  shew  of  decorum  preserved  in  his  presence,  but  the 
style  of  conversation  was  coarse  and  blunt. 

The  writings  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  brought  into  fashion  an  hypocritical 
cant  and  mock  modesty.  Virtue  was  universally  extolled ;  decorum  was 
paraded ;  every  one  professed  to  be  enamoured  of  rigid  morality  and  rustic 
innocence  of  life  ;  but  the  love  was  scarcely  skin  deep  ;  and  those  who  praised 
them  most,  were  living  in  the  practice  of  all  ungodliness. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reign,  under  the  auspices  of  Madame  Dubarry,  all 
pretence  to  morality,  religion,  and  decency,  was  given  up.  An  air  of  dissolute 
frivolity,  a  care-for-nobody  swagger,  and  mocking  superciliousness,  were  the 
airs  affected  by  the  great. 

The  leering  eye,  licentious  ribaldry,  witty  but  no  less  malicious  scandal, 
sugared  inuendo,  and  scandalous  example  of  the  king,  rendered  his  court  the 
most  disgusting  in  Europe.  It  can  hardly  be  credited,  in  these  decorous  days, 
to  what  a  state  of  demoralization  the  upper  ranks  of  Paris  had  fallen.  Dames 
of  quality  and  education,  yea,  even  unmarried  ladies,  indulged  in  the  most 
indecent  jokes,  swore  profane  oaths  with  almost  every  sentence  they  uttered, 
listened  with  complacency  to  the  grossest  anecdotes,  criticised  pictures  most 
filthily  obscene,  and  retorted  in  inuendos  which  modesty  could  never  utter. 

The  manners  of  the  court,  copied  by  the  hangers-on  .and  other  imitators, 
were  more  abhorrent  still.  There  was  the  same  licentiousness  only  in  a  coarser 
mould,  the  same  slang  but  more  vulgarized,  the  same  obscene  wit  but  more 
indecent,  the  same  indecorum  but  with  a  flimsier  veil 
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The  necessity  of  mentioning,  in  the  sober  pages  of  history,  such  abandoned 
women  as  the  favourites  of  Louis  XV.  unquestionably  were,  is  much  to  be 
lamented  ;  but  it  would  be  folly  to  ignore  their  influence  ;  and  the  history  of 
the  times  would  be  wholly  unintelligible  without  a  reference  to  them. 

The  first  mistress  of  Louis  XV.  was  Madame  de  Mailly,  who  was  soon 
discarded  for  her  ugly  but  talented  sister,  the  countess  de  Vintimille,  who 
died  suddenly.  The  duchess  of  Lauragais,  another  sister,  enjoyed  a  short 
period  of  favour,  but  was  soon  set  aside  for  her  beautiful  youngest  sister, 
Madame  de  la  Tournelle,  better  known  as  duchess  of  Chateauroux  [Shar-to- 
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roo].  The  duchess-  tried  to  rouse  the  king  from  his  apathy,  and  actually 
induced  him  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Foutenoy  ;  but  she  died  soon  after- 
wards, in  the  arms  of  her  discarded  sister,  Madame  de  Mailly. 

The  death  of  Madame  de  Chateauroux  overwhelmed  the  king  with  despair. 
She  was  the  only  woman  he  ever  loved,  and  certainly  was  infinitely  superior  to 
all  those  who  followed  her  in  the  same  disgraceful  pre-eminence.  She  did  not, 
like  them,  make  a  traffic  of  her  power ;  nor  did  she  degrade  the  king  by 
pandering  to  his  indolence  and  sensuality. 

She  was  succeeded,  in  the  post  of  royal  favourite,  by  Madame  do  Pompa- 
dour,  the  daughter  of  a  butcher,  and  wife  of  a  wealthy  farmer-of-taxes,  whom 
she  abandoned  for  the  king.  Graceful  and  beautiful,  animated  and  accom- 
plished, Madame  de  Pompadour,  directed  all  her  powers  to  amuse  and  please 
the  king,  but  selfishness  and  ambition  were  the  springs  of  all  her  actions. 

From  the  first,  she  resolved  to  be  the  minister,  as  well  as  mistress  of  the 
indolent  monarch.  She  conferred  important  offices  of  state  on  men  wholly 
unqualified  to  fulfil  their  duties ;  and  was  the  chief  Instrument  of  that  fatal 
treaty  with  Austria,  which  led  to  the  disastrous  Seven  Years'  War  and  to  the 
marriage  of  Marie  Antoinette  with  Louis  XVI. 

Conscious  of  her  power,  the  proud  favourite  assumed  the  style  of  a  queen. 
Her  suite  [sweet]  consisted  of  ladies  of  noble  birth,  and  men  of  rank.  She 
named  bishops  and  generals,  as  well  as  ministers,  judges,  and  ambassadors, 
but  her  choice  was  almost  uniformly  unfortunate.  Voltaire  sang  her  praises  ; 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria  disdained  not  to  flatter  her ;  and  all  who  hoped  for 
promotion  bowed  down  before  her. 

In  the  court,  the  old  noblesse  were  cast  into  the  shade  by  a  new  moneyed 
aristocracy,  sprung  from  the  middle  classes.  Bad  taste  and  frivolity  charac- 
terize the  period.  Women  of  position  amused  themselves  by  breaking  plates 
and  glasses  ;  and  men,  by  embroidery  or  card  painting.  Even  magistrates  on 
their  benches,  and  grave  officials,  might  be  seen  pulling  the  string  of  some 
dancing  figure,  called  a  pantin. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reign,  the  Anglo-mania  was  in  fashion.  Monarchy 
was  undermined.  The  people  had  become  intellectual,  immoral,  and  impatient 
of  their  yoke  ;  but  the  court  with  stupid  fatuity,  persisted  in  its  weak,  despotic, 
and  extravagant  policy.  State  prisons  were  still  filled  with  untried  captives, 
the  victims  of  favourites  and  royal  courtesans.  Every  one  felt  that  a  great 
change  was  at  hand  ;  'but  Madame  de  Pompadour  satisfied  herself  and  her 
royal  protector  with  her  favourite  exclamation,  Apres  nous,  U  deluge  (-let  the 
flood  come,  in  welcome,  when  we  are  gone). 

For  many  years,  this  worthless  woman  set  the  fashion  in  dress ;  but  her  taste 
was  essentially  bad,  as  her  admiration  of  the  poetry  of  Bernis,  the  shepherdess  in 
hoops  painted  by  Watteau  and  Boucher,  and  the  corrupt  style  which  distinguished 
the  furniture  of  the  period,  sufficiently  shows.  Even  on  her  death-bed,  she  had 
her  face  rouged,  anclgave  audiences  to  ministers  and  courtiers.  Contrary  to 
the  usual  etiquette,  she  was  allowed  to  die  at  Versailles,  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  royalty  ;  but,  immediately  she  had  expired,  her  body  was  hurried  out  of  the 
palace.  The  king  was  looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  time,  and  heartlessly 
remarked,  that  she  had  a  rainy  day  for  her  last  journey. 

Louis  XV.  was  getting  old  when  Madame  de  Pompadour  died.  All  the  hand- 
some and  unprincipled  court  ladies  strove  by  their  blandishments  to  become 
her  successor ;  but  a  common  courtesan,  Madame  Dubarry,  the  daughter  of  a 
gatekeeper  at  one  of  the  Paris  barriers,  was  preferred  to  the  disgraceful  honour. 
Nothing  could  more  plainly  show  the  increasing  immorality  and  unblushing 
immodesty  of  the  times.  The  first  favourites  were  high  born,  well  bred,  and 
educated  ladies,  who  veiled  their  wrong  doing  with  decency,  and  tried  to  behave 
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with  seemly  decorum  ;  but  Madame  Dubarry,  in  language,  manners,  and  taste, 
was  no  better  than  a  common  harlot. 

For  a  time,  Madame  de  Grammont,  the  sister  of  Choiseul  the  chief  minister, 
formed  a  party  against  the  new  favourite,  and  the  whole  court  was  divided 
into  two  factions.  At  length,  Madame  Dubarry  induced  the  king  to  dismiss 
his  minister,  and  her  ascendancy  was  complete. 

Her  next  political  act  was  to  suppress  the  parlements  ;  but  her  reign  was  too 
short  to  make  many  changes.  She  transformed  the  palace  into  a  noisy  world, 
where  no  one  was  tolerated  who  did  not  contribute  to  the  restless  whirl  of 
dissipation. 

Madame  Dubarry  was  a  voluptuous  beauty,  all  dimples.  Her  skin  fair, 
mouth  small  and  rosy,  eyes  sparkling  and  languishing,  hair  a  light  chesnut 
colour  and  admirably  curled.  At  the  death  of  the  king,  she  retired  from  court 
and  lived  unknown  till  the  Revolution,  when  she  was  guillotined  for  aiding  the 
escape  of  emigrants. 

PAINTING,   ARCHITECTURE,    DRESS,    AMUSEMENTS,    ETC. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XV/  is  justly  termed  the  age  of  bad  taste.  As  the 
literature  was  a  mass  of  false  morality,  false  sentiment,  and  false  philosophy, 
so  the  Painting  was  a  wretched  jumble  of  gods  and  goddesses,  shepherds  and 
satyrs,  drawn  in  formal  dresses  and  affected  attitudes,  like  French,  courtiers 
and  dancing  masters.  Witness  the  specimens  of  Watteau. 

The  Architecture  followed  in  the  same  wake.  Every  wall  and  every 
ceiling  was  bedizened  with  gilding,  plaster  ornaments,  and  flashy  frescoes. 
The  mansions  seemed  all  glass  both  within  and  without.  The  windows  were 
too  large  and  too  numerous  for  the  masonry  ;  and  to  make  the  masonry  still 
more  unsubstantial-looking,  it  was  crowded  with  panels  and  arabesque. 

Huge  stone  pinnacles  and  balls  covered  the  tops  of  every  one  of  the  piers  ; 
a  host  of  cupids  were  squandered  on  the  stone  work  ;  and  vases  or  baskets 
of  flowers  were  interspersed  among  the  images. 

The  interior  was  no  less  crammed  with  decorations.  There  was  not  a  panel 
without  some  painting  on  it,  and  that  not  in  the  best  taste.  Ceilings,  walls, 
staircases,  porches,  all  had  their  Neptunes  and  Apollos,  Cupids  and  Venuses, 
Tritons  and  Nereids. 

IT  Not  content  with  crowding  the  buildings  with  these  rubbishy  ornaments, 
gods  and  goddesses,  fawns  and  satyrs,  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  were  intro- 
duced into  every  available  spot  of  the  gardens  also  ;  so  that  a  garden,  designed 
for  shrubs  and  flowers,  resembled  a  stone-cutter's  yard,  where  his  chiselled 
ornaments,  are  displayed  for  sale. 

Dress  followed  in  the  same  wake.  Never  did  men  and  women  more 
disfigure  themselves  by  the  folly  of  fashion.  During  the*  administration  of 
Monsieur  Fleury,  ladies  wore  in  the  street  an  exceedingly  small  cap,  beneath 
which  the  hair  was  carefully  tucked.  From  the  neck,  a  robe  expanded  ovec  an 
enormous  hoop,  so  that  the  wearer  looked  like  a  walking  pyramid. 

Gentlemen  wore  very  small  wigs  with  a  bag  behind  ;  and  the  skirts  of  their 
coats  were  turned  back  so  as  to  display  the  lining,  wliich,  like  the  cuffs  and 
lappets,  was  generally  of  a  different  colour  to  the  coat  itself. 

At  the  close  of-  the  reign,  a  new  style  for  gentlemen  was  introduced  by  the 
Maccaroni  club.  The  hair  was  dressed  in  an  enormous  toupee,  with  huge  curls 
at  the  sides,  and  tied  behind  into  a  pigtail,  with  a  knot.  A  very  small  hat  was 
perched  on  the  top,  and  was  lifted  from  the  head  by  a  small  cane-  Round  the 
neck  was  a  full  white  cravat  tied  in  an  enormous  bow.  Frills  from  the  shirt- 
front  projected  from  the  top  of  the  waistcoat.  The  coat  and  waistcoat  were 
both  short,  reaching  only  to  the  hips.  The  breeches  were  tiglit,  of  spotted  or 
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striped  silk,  with  enormous  bunches  of  strings  at  the  knee.  A  watch  was 
carried  in  each  pocket,  from  which  dangled  huge  bunches  of  seals.  The  shoes 
were  small  with  diamond  buckles.  And  a  walking  stick  with  long  tassels 
completed  the  costume. 

Ladies  decorated  their  heads  with  a  mountain  of  hair,  on  the  top  of  which 
they  carried  plumes  of  large  feathers  and  bunches  of  flowers,  till  the  head 
seemed  larger  than  the  body.  It  was  by  no  means  unusual  to  spend  three  or 
fuur  hours  a  day  over  this  part  of  the  toilet  alone,  and  1200  hair-dressers  did 
not  suffice  for  the  city  of  Paris  alone.  Hoops  were  discarded.  The  gowns  were 
open  in  front,  spread  outwards  from  the  waist,  trailing  along  the  ground,  and 
displaying  a  rich  laced  petticoat,  ornamented  with  flowers  and  needlework. 
The  sleeves  widened  to  the  elbow,  where  a  succession  of  ruffles  and  lappets, 
each  wider  than  the  other,  hung  below  the  hips. 

H  The  fashionable  amusement,  for  many  years,  was  that  called  parfilage, 
or  untwisting  old  epaulets  and  sword  knots,  in  order  to  sell  the  gold  and  silver 
thread. 

This  strange  diversion  was  brought  into  vogue  by  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau, 
who  makes  his  Emilius  [Emile],  the  hero  of  a  novel,  follow  a  trade.  This 
novel  was  very  popular,  and  all  the  fine  ladies  took  it  into  their  heads  that 
they  must  do  something  to  earn  money ;  so  they  unravelled  epaulettes  and 
sword-knots,  filligree,  nick-nacks,  ornaments  of  silver  and  gold  thread,  some- 
times purchased  at  a  great  expense,  to  sell  again  as  ravellings. 

Another  amusement,  equally  absurd,  was  that  of  the  men  stitching  and 
embroidering  like  women.  There  was  the  king  and  his  courtiers,  the  judges 
on  the  bench,  the  barristers  in  the  court,  the  lacqueys  in  the  hall,  the  gentle- 
men in  the  lounges,  all  with  their  canvas  and  worsted,  stitching  away  in  a 
most  ridiculous  manner. 

Another  folly,  equally  unmanly  and  equally  general,  has  been  already  alluded 
to.  It  was  that  of  pantin  or  dancing  paper  figures.  While  this  absurd  mania, 
lasted,  you  could  not  have  entered  a  house  or  court-of-law,  or  walked  the  public 
streets,  without  seeing  every  person  who  wished  to  be  thought  in  fashion,  with 
a  dancing  figure  in  his  hands. 

U  One  of  the  fashions  of  the  reign,  introduced  by  the  duke  de  Richelieu, 
was  the  accumulation  of  clocks  and  watches.  Every  gentleman  carried  at  least 
two  watches  about  his  person.  Madame  de  Luxembourg,  one  of  the  "  lions  " 
of  the  day,  had  as  many  as  32. 

In  all  introductions  and  court  presentations  the  lady  had  to  make  three  formal  courtesies 
and  the  gentleman  three  formal  bows. 

STATE    OF    LITERATURE    IN    THE    REIGN    OF    LOUIS    XV. 

The  literature  was  a  very  important  feature  of  the  period,  as  it  was  the 
e-yponp.nt  nffthe  national  feeling,  and  no^  that  of  individuals  only.  It  was 
essentially  irreligious  and  democratic  ;  arid  whether  plays  or  novels,  philosophy 
.or  theology,  memoirs  or  poetry,  no  matter,  there  were  the  same  stamp  and 
superscription  on  them  all. 

Voltaire  and  J.  Jacques  were  the  leaders,  and  shook  to  the  base  the  existing 
order  of  religion,  politics,  taste,  literature,  and  manners.  Montesquieu  followed 
in  the  same  path,  showing  up  by  wit,  satire,  argument,  and  examples,  the 
abuses  of  the  priesthood  and  government,  and  calling  upon  France  to  vindicate 
its  freedom.  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  Helvetius,  Condillac,  Mably,  and  a  host 
of  others,  called  philosophers,  followed  the  same  lead,  and  lived  to  carry  on 
their  siege  into  the  next  reign. 

I  twill  be  desirable  here,  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  philosophy  of  this 
period,  so  widely  different  to  that  of  ancient  Greece.  The  heathen  sages  were 
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men  who  differed  from  the  general  public,  and  distinguished  themselves  by 
advancing  theories  and  doctrines  of  their  own  ;  but  the  French  philosophers 
were  the  exponents  of  public  opinion,  and  merely  clothed,  in  telling  language, 
the  floating  ideas  and  generally  diffused  feelings  of  the  people. 

IT  Let  us  revert  a  moment  to  the  philosophy  of  the  previous  century.  It 
was  spiritualism,  and  its  chief  exponents  were  Descartes  [Day-cart']  the  French- 
man, and  Leibnitz  the  German.  According  to  their  theory,  all  that  is  real  is 
spirit,  soul,  or  self;  and  that  which  is  called  matter,  or  the  external  world,  is 
either  a  succession  of  notions  impressed  on  the  mind  by  Deity,  or  an  unsub- 
stantial vision. 

Locke,  the  English  philosopher,  somewhat  later  in  the  same  century,  taught 
that  all  our  ideas  and  impressions  are  derived  from  the  senses.  This  theory 
was  introduced  into  France  early  in  the  ]  8th  century,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
doctrine  called  materialism,  a  doctrine  which  maintained  that  the  soul  is  not 
a  spiritual  something  distinct  from  body,  but  the  mere  effect  of  organized 
matter,  as  light  and  heat  are  the  effects  of  fuel  in  combustion. 

Condillac  was  the  person  who  popularized  this  theory  in  France,  but  he 
limited  his  exposition  to  the  theory  alone  ;  Helvetius,  in  his  I! Esprit,  shewed 
its  moral  tendency  and  practical  bearing  ;  but  La  Mettrie  went  much  further, 
and  openly  preached  "  the  theory  of  sin  with  the  shamelessness  of  a  fool." 

Soon  every  thing  was  tested  by  the  new  standard,  and'was  received,  modified, 
or  rejected  as  it  squared  therewith.  The  existence  of  the  soul,  as  distinct  from 
the  body,  was  discarded  ;  the  notion  of  a  future  state,  ridiculed  as  absurd  ;  the 
pleasure  arising  from  the  practice  of  virtue  was  looked  upon  as  the  great  end 
of  man  ;  the  name  of  God  was  changed  into  that  of  Nature;  that  of  Jesus 
Christ  into  the  Legislator  of  Christians. 

Every  one  was  a  philosopher  :  Authors,  with  or  without  talent,  bishops  and 
judges,  ministers  and  courtiers,  priests  and  laymen,  rich  and  poor,  women 
and  even  children.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  nothing  was  tolerated 
which  was  not  in  accordance  with  it. 

Of  course  these  men,  "so  wise  in  their  own  conceit,"  were  intolerant,  and 
allowed  no  opinions  but  their  own  to  have  a  hearing.  Duclos  proposed  to  extir- 
pate protestantism  by  depriving  protestants  of  their  civil  rights ;  and  Naigeou 
was  nicknamed,  on  account  of  his  intolerance,  the  Inquisitor  of  Atheists. 
Titular  rank  and  hereditary  power  were  scouted  as  antiquated  notions  ;  the 
sanctity  of  kings  was  held  ridiculous ;  and  all  the  laws  and  institutions  of 
feudalism  were  ruthlessly  rejected. 

Marmontel  took  upon  himself  to  teach  monarchs  their  duties,  in  his  dull 
philosophical  romance  called  Belisarius.  High  tragedy,  in  which  kings  and 
queens  were  the  heroes  and  heroines,  were  discarded  for  sentimental  comedy 
(comedie  larmoyante),  in  which  men  and  women  of  ordinary  life  were  introduced. 
Rank  and  degree,  order  and  justice,  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  were  swept 
away  ;  and  the  catastrophe  of  the  Revolution  was  a  mere  question  of  time. 

The  German  baron  D'Holbach,  for  25  years,  drew  around  him  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
philosophers,  who  met  at  his  board  to  attack  religion  and  the  government.  Their  influence 
was  very  great. 

There  were  also  three  bureaux  d*  esprit,  one  presided  over  by  Madame  du  Deffrand,  another 
by  Mdlle.  de  Lespinasse,  and  the  third  by  Madame  Geoffrin.  The  first  embraced  the  elite  of 
the  literati ;  the  second,  the  leading  political  reformers ;  the  last,  professed  sceptics.  Madame 
du  I)effrand  was  noted  for  her  caustic  wit ;  Mdlle.  de  Lespinasse  for  the  charms  of  conversa- 
tion; and  Madame  Geoffrin  for  her  practical  benevolence. 

§  1.     PHILOSOPHERS. 

Malebranche  (1638—1715)  properly  belongs  to  the  preceding  reign,  but 
Ms  great  work,  The  Search  after  Truth,  being  the  exponent  of  a  system  the 
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very  opposite  of  that  founded  by  Condillac,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  selecting 
this  place  for  a  short  notice  of  him. 

Malebranche  was  a  disciple  of  the  famous  Descartes  [Day-corf},  whose  axiom 
was  this,  I  think,  and  therefore  I  am.  From  this  axiom,  Descartes  established 
the  existence  of  a  God ;  distinguished  between  soul  and  matter ;  and  called 
the  body  the  machine  of  the  intellectual  soul. 

Malebranche,  starting  from  the  same  point,  supplied  many  defects  in  the 
system  of  Descartes.  He  showed  that  the  body  and  soul  have  a  reciprocal 
action  on  each  other.  Maintained  that  the  imperfect  state  of  science  arose 
from  the  imperfection  of  the  human  mind  and  human  will.  Denied  that  matter 
can  produce  ideas;  and,  therefore,  ascribed  to  the  Deity  within  us  all  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  powers  of  man. 

The  style  of  Malebrauche  is  elegant,  his  reasoning  ingenious,  his  morality 
excellent,  but  his  work  is  not  much  read,  and  his  name  is  now  chiefly  identified 
with  the  two  axioms,  "There  is  a  mysterious  union  between  God  and  the 
Boul,"  and  "The  human  mind  intuitively  sees  God  in  all  things." 

Condillac  (1715 — 1780),  abbe  de  Mureaux  [Meu-ro],  never  exercised  the 
clerical  functions,  but  employed  his  talents  in  literature,  and  allied  himself 
with  Diderot,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  Duclos,  and  the  rest  of  the  encyclopae- 
dists. He  was  the  chief  of  what  is  termed  the  Sensational  School  of  philosophy. 

To  give  a  notion  of  this  theory :  Suppose  a  statue  of  man  to  be  formed ; 
suppose  this  statue  to  be  endowed,  first  with  the  sense  of  seeing,  then  with 
that  of  hearing,  then  with  that  of  feeling,  and  so  on ;  Condillac  maintained, 
that  such  a  statue  would  be  a  true  human  being,  and  would  possess  all  the 
feelings  and  ideas  of  a  man.  This  theory  is  the  opposite  of  what  is  termed 
Intellectual-ism,  which  supposes  that  we  possess  a  soul,  and  that  this  soul, 
wholly  distinct  from  the  body,  is  endowed  with  faculties  independent  of  the 
senses. 

Condillac  either  misunderstood  Locke,  or  perverted  his  system.  Locke 
maintained  that  ideas  are  not  innate,  not  stamped  upon  the  mind  when  the 
body  is  born,  but  acquired  after  birth ;  but  he  does  not  assert  that  man  has 
no  mind  or  soul,  as  Condillac  says. 

Condillac's  chief  works  are  his  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Human  Knowledge, 
Treatise  on  Animals,  and  another  on  Sensations.  His  style  is  brilliant,  lucid, 
and  logical. 

Helyetius  (1715 — 1771)  followed  the  track  of  Condillac  in  his  work  called 
Spirit,  in  which  he  attributes  all  our  faculties  to  the  senses,  and  maintains  the 
axiom  that  "Self- interest  is  the  spring  of  all  our  actions."  This  work  was 
immensely  popular,  but  was  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne,  the  Paris  parlement, 
and  the  pope.  The  style  of  Helvetius  is  florid  and  pleasing,  but  full  of  affec- 
tations, and  very  discursive. 

§  2.     ENCYCLOPEDISTS. 

D'Alembert  (1717 — 1783),  the  famous  mathematician  and  philosopher, 
was  a  foundling,  called  Le  Rond  from  the  round  churcn  where  he  was  exposed. 
He  was  brought  up  by  a  poor  glazier,  but  assumed  the  name  of  D'Alembert. 

His  first  great  work  was  a  treatise  on  Dynamics,  his  next  a  discourse  on  the 
Theory.  .tfJh&JVinds.  Numerous  other  mathematical  works  followed  these  two, 
and  gained  for  the  author  a  position  in  the  very  first  rank  of  mathematicians. 

With  Diderot,  he  was  joint  editor  of  the  famous  Enguclpjwedia,  to  which 
Voltaire  and  all  the  savans  of  the  day  contributed.  Besidestne  mathematical 
articles,  he  wrote  the  Preliminary  Discourse,  allowed  by  all  to  be  a  modeLjof 
philosophical  composition.  It  is  at  once  lucid  and  profound,  eloquent  and  logical 

So  great  was  the  influence  of  D'Alembert  on  the  literature  of  the  age,  that 
he  was  jocosely  called  the  Mazarin  of  Letters.  He  possessed  the  rare  combina- 
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tion  of  mathematical  acnteness  and  precision,  with  elegance  and  good  taste, 
vast  genius  and  plodding  industry.  He  was  one.  of  the  fathers  of  French 
philosophy. 

D'Alembert  was  the  natural  son  of  Madame  de  Tencin  the  ex-nun.  He  lived  with  Mdlle. 
'de  1'Espinasse,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached. 

Diderot  (1712 — 1783)  was  chief-editor  of  the  famous  Encyclopsedia  in 
28  volumes'  Besides  revising  all  the  papers  in  this  great  work,  he  composed 
the  articles  on  history,  ancient  philosophy,  and  mechanical  arts.  As  a  writer, 
ho  is  stirring,  enthusiastic,  ardent,  and  bold,  methodi"al  in  arrangement,  full 
of  information,  indefatigable,  and  quick  to  seize  upon  the  salient  points  of  a 
subject.  He  was  a  materialist  and  atheist,  a'.id  male  the  Cyclopaedia  a  vehicle 
for  the  diffusion  of  these  opinions.  His  chief  faults  are  dogmatism,  self-suffi- 
ciency, a  love  of  declamation,  and  a  tendency  to  metaphysical  subtleties. 

In  1749  he  published  his  Letters  to  the  Blind,  full  of  such  impious  paradoxes  and  treason- 
able sentiments,  that  he  was  imprisoned  for  it  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes  for  six  months. 

The  chief  contributors  to  the  Encyclope'die,  next  to  If  Alembert  and  Diderot,  were  J.  J. 
Rousseau  who  wrote  the  musical  articles,  Grimm,  Dumarsais,  Voltaire,  Baron  d'Holbach, 
and  Jancourt.  Biography  and  History  were  excluded. 

§  3.      VOLTAIRE    AND  J.    J.    ROUSSEAU. 

Voltaire  (1694 — 1778),  called  the  The  Great  Pan  and  Dictator  of  Letters, 
was  indisputably  the  most  celebrated  literary  character  of  the  age.  His  name 
fills  the  18th  century,  and  never  has  it  been  given  to  man  to  exercise  a  wider 
influence.  _  He  was  the  great  organ  of  the  epoch,  and  his  versatile  talent  qualified 
him  admirably  to  Clothe  the  passion*,  feelings,  and  prejudices  of  his 
contemporaries. 

"As  a  dramatist,  he  takes  a  very  high  range.  His  tragedies,  in  the  opinion 
of  most  critics  out  of  France,  are  equal,  if  not  superior  to  those  of  Corneille 
and  Racine.  (Edipus  is  his  best,  and  Zalra  is  the  most  pathetic  drama  in  the 
language,  not  excepting  the  "Phaedra"  of  Racine;  Alzlra,  Mahomet,  Irene, 
and  MerSpe,  are  all  of  sterling  merit,  the  last  is  without  any  intermixture  of 
love,  a  circumstance  hitherto  unprecedented  on  the  French  stage. 

His  Henriade  is  the  best  epic  in  the  language.  Its  subject  is  the  struggle 
between  Henri  IV.  and  the  League.  The  poem  displays  great  elevation  of 
thought,  many  well-drawn  characters,  a  good  deal  of  striking  description,  and 
is  written  in  harmonious  verse  ;  but  it  is  defective  in  fancy,  passion,  invention, 
and  sublimity. 

IF  As  a  writer  of  history,  Voltaire  is  inimitable  in  giving  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
a  subject,  but  he  is  not  unfrequently  incorrect.  His  best  productions  in  this 
department  of  letters  are  his  Essay  on  General  History  and  his  Louis  XIV. 

IT  As  a  writer  of  tales  and  light  poetry  he  has  no  superior.  Jujvfity.  "pointed, 
simple,  and  amusing,  his  language  is  a  model  of  elegance  and  good  taste. 

IT  His  chief  philosophic  works  are  his  Philosophical  Letters  and  Philosophical 
Dictionary.  The  former  was  burnt  by  the  authoritieTof  Paris  for  its  infidel 
tendencies.  His  reputation,  in  the  present  day,  rests  chiefly  on  his  witty  and 
amusing  prose.  ^  The  didactic  tendency  of  the  age  appears  in  all  his  poetry. 
It  speaks  even  in  his  Mahomet  and  Zalra,  as  well  as  in  his  graceful  poems 
and  tales. 

If  As  a  man,  Monsieur  de  Voltaire  was  a  strange  medley  of  good  and  bad 

3ualities  :   Urbane  yet  irascible  ;  vindictive  but  generous  ;   democratic  yet  a 
atterer  of  the  great ;  timid  yet  daring  ;  simple  in  his  tastes,  but  vain  beyond 
all  limits  and  most  exacting  of  respect ;  a  fearer  of  God,  yet  an  infidel ;  suave 
in  manners,  but  dreadfully  sarcastic. 

He  was  frequently  obliged  tcPleave  Paris,  because  his  free  notions  and 
biting  satires  offended  those  in  power.  On  one  occasion  he  came  to  London, 
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where  he  was  received  with  unbounded  welcome,  and  was  presented  with  a 
large  sum  of  money,  raised  by  subscription  for  his  support. 

On  another,  he  went  to  live  with  Madame  du  Chatelet  at  Cirey,  in  Cham- 
pagne, where  he  remained  for  15  years,  and  composed  his  best  works.  Madame 
du  Chatelet  [Shart-lay~\  was  a  lady  of  fortune,  the  wife  of  a  marquis,  deeply 
enamoured  of  the  works  of  Newton,  and  criminally  attached  to  her  learned  guest. 

On  another  occasion,  he  went  to  Prussia,  and  was  invited  to  the  palace  of 
Frederick  ;  but  his  vanity  and  arrogance  were  so  offensive,  that  the  king  could 
not  tolerate  him. 

Soon  after  his  departure  from  Prussia,  he  retired  t.n  "Fp.rn^y.  a  little  desert 
village  near  Geneva;  and  from  this  obscure  retreat  he  poured  forth  his 
invectives  against  the  government,  church,  nobles,  nuns,  priests,  and  indeed 
all  classes  of  men. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  returned  again  to  Paris,  was  admitted  a 
Member  of  the  Academy,  and  almost  idolized.  He  now  lived  in  great  state  ; 
and  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  purple  velvet  embroidered  with  gold,  wrought 
stockings  with  silver  clocks,  a  magnificent  sable  mantlo  covered  with  rich 
crimson  velvet,  the  gift  of  the  empress  Catharine,  peruque  d  la  Louis  quatorze 
of  brown  unpowdered  hair,  and  shoes  with  enormous  buckles  and  high  heels. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  85,  and  was  privately  buried,  as  the  archbishop  of  Paris 
refused  him  Christian  "Burial.  During  the  revolution,  his  remains  were 
moved  to  Paris. 

The  name  of  this  great  man  was  Marie  Francois  Arouet.  In  early  life  he  was  confined  in 
the  Bastille  for  some  satires  against  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  on  his  release  from  prison 
assumed  the  name  of  Voltaire,  from  a  small  property  left  him  by  his  mother. 

Voltaire  has  been  very  differently  judged.  By  some  he  has  been  overlauded,  and  over- 
blamed  by  others.  It  must  be  remembered,  he  djdnot  crpfffothe  feeling  which  he  embodied, 
but  simply  availed  himself  of  it.  It  was  because  he  ran  with  the  crowd  that  he  was  so 
immensely  popular.  The  world  was  with  him,  and  he  knew  it.  Had  he  lived  at  another 
period,  his  vanity  would  have  drawn  him  into  another  path.  He  wrote  for  glory,  and  not  for 
truth  ;  for  popularity  and  not  from  conviction. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  (1712 — 1777),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  authors 
of  France,  was  born  at  Geneva  and  died  at  Ermenonville.  He  was  first 
employed  by  Diderot  to  write  the  musical  articles  for  the  great  Encyclopaedia. 
He  was  not  only  an  eminent  writer,"~Tmt  ah  "excellent  musician-  and  botanist. 

His  musical  entertainment,  called  The  Village  Fortune-teller,  in  which  both 
the  words  and  music  were  by  himself,  was  very  greatly  admired.  In  the  midst 
of  the  applause  excited  by  this  little  piece,  appeared  a  pamphlet  to  shew  that 
"the  French  can  never  have  vocal  music,  on  account  of  the  defects  of  their 
language,"  a  home-thrust  which  drew  down  upon  him  a  torrent  of  abuse.  He 
also  published  a  Dictionary  of  Music. 

He  was  first  brought  into  notice  as  an  author  by  a  prize  essay,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  shew  that  "the  arts  and  sciences  are  injurious  to  morals."  This 
essay  is  full  of  eloquence,  ingenuity,  and  startling  statements. 

RisEmile^or  Education  caused  no  less  excitement.  Its  object  was  to  shew 
that  education  should  be  negative  rather  than  positive ;  that  it  should  seek 
to  check  evil  propensities,  rather  than  to  implant  either  ideas  or  principles. 
This  work  was  publicly  burnt  in  Paris  by  the  authorities, 

His  three  great  works  are  Julia  or  the  New  ffeloise,  a  novel  with  no  equal 
for  warmth  of  painting  and  eloquence  of  sentiment;  £pcial  Contract  apolitical 
work  in  defence  of  democracy ;  and  Confessions  in  six  books,  or  Memoirs  of 
his  life. 

During  the  Revolution,  the  works  of  Jean  Jacques  were  immensely  popular, 
but  since  that  period  they  have  fallen  into  comparative  neglect.  Still,  he  will 
always  bear  a  high  reputation  for  clear,  simple,  fervent  writing,  vigorous 
thoughts,  startling  paradoxes,  and  original  ideas. 
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IT  As  a  man,  the  "melancholy  Jacques"  was  a  misanthrope  and  a  recluse, 
of  the  most  morbid  sensibilities,  and  unhappy  spirit.  He  was  excessively  vain, 
and  thought  the  world  did  not  sufficiently  honour  him,  so  he  refused  all  honours. 
He  was  painfully  jealous  of  Yoltaire,  his  talent,  popularity,  honours,  and 
wealth.  He  was  a  married  man,  but  his  wife  Therese  [Ta-raze]  was  a  vulgar 
woman  and  a  virago,  who  ruled  him  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

Like  his  contemporary,  Rousseau  [Roos-so]  also  visited  London ;  and,  in  order 
to  attract  attention,  strutted  about  the  streets  in  Armenian  costume.  He  was 
very  poor  and  died  destitute. 

In  the  Revolution,  the  Girondist*  wpyo  Higgles  of  Voltaire,  and  the  Mountain  party  of 
Rousseau. 

Voltaire  set  up  reason  as  the  rule  and  guide  of  everything.  Whatever  could  not  be 
squared  with  human  reason  he  rejected;  hence  his  infidel  notions  and  revolutionary  doc- 
trines. Nothing  we  know  of  Deity  can  be  brought  down  to  the  grasp  of  human  reason, 
because  the  finite  cannot  span  the  infinite  And,  in  governments,  it  is  utterly  repugnant  to 
reason,  that  one  man  should  be  born  a  king  and  another  a  beggar. 

i     Rousseau's  theory  was  a  return  to  the  patriarchial  state.    He  professed  to  hate  civilization, 
?and  prated  about  universal  brotherhood  and  the  rights  of  man. 

These  two  men  intoxicated  France  with  their  infidel  and  democratic  dogmas,  and  assisted, 
in  no  little  degree,  to  bring  about  the  great  Revolution. 

§  4.     MONTESQUIEU  AND  FONTENELLE. 

Montesquieu  (1689 — 1755)  was  the  author  of  a  work  called  TJie  Spirit  of 
the  Laws,  which  weighs  the  merits  of  all  the  different  forms  of  government 
from  which  laws  emanate.  This  noble  work  cost  him  20  years'  labour,  and  is 
a  model  for  style,  precision,  clearness,  energy,  and  grace. 

His  Persian  Letters  are  highly  esteemed  for  their  wit,  pleasantry,  and  inde- 
pendent spirit.  And  his  Cause  of  the  Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome,  is  replete 
with  the  most  acute  remarks,  written  in  a  fine  nervous  style. 

Fontenelle  (1657 — 1757),  called  by  Voltaire  "the  most  universal  genius 
of  the  age,"  was  the  nephew  of  Corneille,  and  the  author  of  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead,  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,  and  the  History  of  Oracles  ;  but  his  reputation 
rests  chiefly  on  his  "Annual  History"  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  his  Elegy  of  the  Academicians. 

Fontenelle  combined  the  man  of  wit  with  the  man  of  science,  and  was 
profound  but  simple.  His  style  is  lucid,  and  intelligible  to  the  most  ordinary 
capacity. 

Fontenelle  died  at  the  age  of  100.  His  dying  words  were,  "  I  suffer  nothing,  but  feel  a  sort 
of  difficulty  in  living  longer." 

The  baron  de  Grimm  (1723 — 1807),  was  a  German  by  birth,  but  lived  for 
many  years  in  Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Encyclopaedists. 
He  was  employed  by  the  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  envoy  to  the  French  court,  to 
transmit  to  him  an  account  of  the  writings,  friendships,  quarrels,  and  doings, 
of  the  most  famous  authors  of  the  period.  This  Correspondence  was  afterwards 
published,  and  is  very  interesting  and  valuable.  Baron  Grimm  was  a  man  of 
good  abilities  but  a  coxcomb. 

§  5.     BUFFON,  DAUBENTON,  KOLLIN,  DUCLOS,  &c. 

Comte  de  Bufibn  (1707 — 1788)  was  the  author  of  a  well-known  Natural 
History,  which  made  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  Zoology.  It  was  once  immensely 
popular,  but  is  now  considered  of  no  scientific  value.  The  portions  written 
by  himself  are  Quadrupeds,  Theory  of  the  Earth,  Speech,  and  the  Epochs  of 
Nature. 

His  descriptions  are  faithful,  majestiq,  eloquent,  and  readable,  but  his  wgrk 
is  sadly  deficient  in  classification.  His  geological  system  is  a  wild  conjecture 
that  our  planet  is  a  chip  knocked  off  of  the  win  by  the  concussion  of  some 
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stray  comet.  He  advocated  the  "Molecular  Theory,"  and  attributes  to 
animals  an  "inner  material  sense." 

In  person  and  beaming,  the  count  was  truly  patrician.  He  dressed  in  courtly 
style  ;  pursued  his  pleasant  studies  in  the  alleys  of  the  royal  garden  ;  partici- 
pated in  all  the  fashionable  vices  of  the  age  ;  and  was  a  perfect  model  of  a 
French  philosopher  of  the  18th  century. 

Daubenton  (1716—1800)  assisted  Buffon  in  the  first  1 5  volumes  of  the  Hisioire  Naturelle, 
and  greatly  enriched  it  with  new  and  important  facts  relative  to  the  anatomy  of  animals. 
This  part  of  the  work  is  by  far  the  most  valuable.  Indeed  Daubenton,  is  still  regarded  as  a 
master  in  Comparative  Anatomy. 

Lacepede  (1757—1825)  added  the  history  of  Oviparous  animals,  Serpents,  Fishes,  and 
Whales. 

Gueneau  de  Montbeillard  (1720—1785),  a  description  of  Eirds.  His  histories  of  the 
peacock,  nightingale,  and  swallow,  are  especially  admired. 

Sonnini  (1751—1811)  wrote  the  history  of  Foreign  £ird»,  and  published  an  edition  of 
Buffon  in  127  volumes. 

Dandin  added  a  history  of  Reptiles. 

Latraille  (1762-1833),  a  history  of  Insects. 

-Montfort  and  Roissy  a  history  of  Mollusk*  and  Omtaceant. 

Mirbel  a  history  of  Plants. 

Rollin  (1661 — 1741),  the  author  of  Ancient  History  in  13  volumes,  and 
Roman  History  in  16  volumes,  was  till  very  lately,  the  standard  author  of 
ancient  history  in  England  ;  but  he  is  now  almost  entirely  superseded  by  more 
recent  works.  His  style  is  easy  and  simple,  his  language  elegant  and  well 
chosen ;  but  he  is  too  prolix  in  reflection,  gives  too  much  credit  to  exaggerations, 
and  receives  as  facts  many  of  the  legends  of  antiquity.  His  Treatise  mi  Studies 
is  still  reckoned  the  best  work  on  the  subject  produced  by  any  French  author. 

Duclos  (1705 — 1772),  historiographer  of  France,  published  Secret  Memoirs 
of  the  Courts  of  Lou-is  XI V.  and  XV. ,  full  of  curious  and  interesting  particulars ; 
a  History  of  Louis  XL,  and  a  novel  or  two.  He  was  also  one  of  the  compilers 
of  the  Dictionary  of  the  French  Academy. 

BOCHART,  the  great  oriental  scholar,  lived  in  this  reign. 

CALMET,  author  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

CHAULIEU,  the  Tom  Moore  of  France,  called  the  "  Anacreon  of  the  Temple." 

T.  Baptiste  ROUSSEAU,  the  best  Ode-writer  of  France. 

DESTOUCHES  the  best  writer  of  comedies  next  to  Molierd. 

MAKIVAUX,  celebrated  for  his  sentimental  comedies  and  novels. 

LEMOINE  the  artist,  who  painted  the  ceiling  in  the  Salon  d'Hercule  at  Yersaillea. 

BEOAUU,  the  Van  Dyck  of  France. 

ADAM,  who  made  the  group  of  Neptune  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles. 

§  6.     MARMONTEL,  GRESSET,  RAMEAU,  AND  BARON. 

Marmontel  (1723— 1799)  contributed  the  literary  articles  to  the  Ency- 
clopaedia, but  is  better  known  for  his  Moral  Tales,  his  Belisarius,  The  Incas 
a  prose  poem,  his  own  Memoirs,  and  his  Elements  of  Literature.  His  style  is 
easy,  lively,  and  animated.  He  shows  considerable  invention,  and  addresses 
himself  to  the  judgment,  the  imagination,  and  the  heart.  In  society,  he  was 
a  cold,  insipid,  prating  pedant. 

Gresset  (1709—1777)  is  well-known  for  his  admirable  tale  in  playful  verse 
of  Ver-  Vert,  a  paroquet ;  epistles  of  La  Chartreuse,  abounding  in  ingenious 
pleasantry ;  a  poem  called  Les  Ombres,  full  of  accurate  portraiture ;  and  a 
comedy  called  Le  Mechant. 

Rameau  (1683 — 1764),  called  the  Newton  of  Harmony,  was  the  most 
philosophical  musician  in  France.  His  great  work  is  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Principles  of  Harmony. 

Baron  (1653—1729),  the  Roacius  of  France,  was  equally  famous  in  tragedy 
and  comedy.  He  possessed  a  noble  voice,  a  handsome  person,  a  commanding 
figure,  excellent  judgment,  enthusiasm,  and  genius. 

N.B.  In  1769  were  born  Wellington,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Soult,  Mehemet-Ali,  Cuvier, 
Chateaubriand,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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LOUIS    XVI. 

REIGNED  18  YEARP.    FROM  1774  TO  1793.     Contemporary  with  George  III. 

Kingdom  divided  in  1790  into  83  departments  by  the  National  Assembly, 

Married  Marie  Antoinette,  arch-duchess  of  Austria,  a  daughter  of  Maria-Theresa.  Guillo- 
tined 1793. 

Issue.  Eldest  son  died  in  infancy ;  Louis-Charles,  afterwards  Louis  XVII. ;  Maria  The"rdse, 
styled  "Madame  Royale  de  France  ;"  and  a  daughter  who  died  in  infancy. 

Residences.    Versailles  and  the  Palais  Royal. 

History  of  the  faign.    Memoir -es  by  Clery,  Hue,  and  Edgewortk. 


Louis  XT. 
Louis  the  Dauphin 

1 

0 

o       Louis-Auguste, 
due  de  Berry,  crowned 
Louis  XVI. 
(guillotined). 

Louis-Stanislas-Xavier, 
comte  de  Provence,  crowned 
Louis  XVIII. 
(lost  the  use  of  his  legs}. 

Charles-Philippe, 
comte  d'Artois,  crowned 
CHARLES  X. 
(abdicated). 

PART  I.  (1774— 1789). 

Louis  XVI.  was  20  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  grandfather.  He 
was  an  amiajb.le.  man,  who  sincerely  wished  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  ; 
and  amidst  the  irreligion  and  corruption  of  the  court,  preserved  a 
pious  heart,  unblemished  character,  and  business-like  manner  of  life. 

His  great  faults  were  timidity,  irresolution,  and  the  weakness  of 
good  nature ;  he  was,  therefore,  utterly  unfit  to  govern  a  people  who 
set  no  value  on  his  virtues,  but  required  to  be  ruled  with  an  iron  hand 
and  master  spirit. 

N^When  he  came  to  the  throne,  he  found  the  finances  in  the  utmost 
disorder ;  the  people  weighed  down  with  taxes  ;  a  host  of  writers, 
clever,  witty,  unprincipled,  and  immensely  popular,  writing  against 
religion  and  time-honoured  institutions ;  and  the  New  World  strug- 
gling for  independence. 

These  were  the  ingredients  that  made  up  the  leaven  of  discord 
which  had  begun  already  to  work,  and  was  soon  about  to  throw  the 
whole  nation  into  a  ferment. 

II  The  first  acts  of  the  young  monarch  were  well-intentioned.  He 
remitted  the  "  gift "  usually  collected  at  the  accession  of  a  new  king; 
diminished  the  imposts ;  manumitted  the  royal  serfs  ;  and  recalled 
the  Paris  parlement. 

He  named  Maurepas  [Mo'-re-par]  his  private  adviser  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  State,  but  without  a  portfolio.  Maurepas 
appointed  Turgot  [Too  'r '-go]  Comptroller- General  of  Finance  ;  Males- 
herbes  [Mals-ha'erb],  Intendant  of  the  palace;  Vergennes  [Vair-gann'], 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  Sartine,  Minister  of  Marine ;  and  comte 
de  St.  Germain,  Secretary  of  War.  This  was  a  cabinet  of  unexcep- 
tionable ministers,  talented  and  eager  to  reform  abuses ;  but  their 
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i  measures  met  with  the  greatest  opposition  from  the  nobles,  and  they 
I  fell  a  sacrifice  to  paltry  court  intrigue. 

Comte  de  Manrepas  (1701—1781)  was  chosen,  at  the  age  of  24,  Minister  of  War  by 
Louis  XV.,  and  continued  in  office  24  years,  when  he  was  exiled  for  writing  an  epigram 
upon  Madame  de  Pompadour.  After  an  exile  of  25  years,  Louis  XVI.  recalled  him  to 
preside  over  his  cabinet,  and  he  remained  for  seven  years  the  leading  star  of  the  new 
king. 

Monsieur  de  Maurepas  [Mo* -re-par],  though  an  old  man,  was  a  laughing,  jesting, 
frivolous  courtier ;  fond  of  all  sorts  of  amusements,  but  especially  of  collecting  ballads. 
There  was  not  a  ballad,  epigram,  or  squib,  of  which  he  had  not  a  copy ;  and  several 
folio  volumes  of  these  political  trifles  are  still  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris. 

Without 'doubt,  he  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  but  wholly  unfit  for  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him.  Whatever  he  might  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  it  is  quite 
certain  that,  after  his  return  to  power,  he  was  led  entirely  by  his  wife,  a  sour,  intriguing, 
grumbling  old  lady. 

Malesherbes  (1721—1794)  was  a  minister  under  Louis  XV.  He  remonstrated 
so  firmly  with  that  worthless  monarch  on  his  encroachments,  that  he  was  dismissed 
from  office,  and  retired  into  private  life.  On  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.,  he  was 
recalled  to  office,  with  his  friend  Turgot,  and  made  Minister  of  the  Home  department 
and  Intendant  of  the  household. 

At  this  period,  there  was  an  infamous  custom,  still  prevalent,  whereby  any  one  might 
be  cast  into  prison  without  knowing  the  cause  of  his  arrest.  It  was  done  by  the  king 
granting  what  was  termed  a  lettre  de  cachet  (a  sealed  letter),  in  virtue  of  which  the 
obnoxious  person  might  be  arrested,  and  sent  either  to  prison  or  into  exile,  without 
trial  or  the  means  of  self-defence. 

Monsieur  de  Malesherbes  strenuously  set  his  face  against  this  custom,  and  drew  upon 
himself  such  a  torrent  of  abuse,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  ministry.  This 
he  did  at  the  same  time  that  his  friend  Turgot  resigned  his  portfolio, 

Some  10  years  afterwards,  he  was  recalled,  but  retired  again  in  a  few  weeks,  and  lived 
in  complete  seclusion  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution. 

When  the  king  was  brought  to  trial,  Malesherbes,  then  72  years  of  age,  wa.s  one  of 
the  three  counsellors  who  undertook  his  derehc~e.~  "His  noble  conduct  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  revolutionists ;  and  the  old  minister,  his  daughter  and  her  husband,  his  grand- 
children, and  other  near  relations,  were  all  mercilessly  sent  to  the  guillotine. 

Posterity  has  placed  Malesherbes  on  the  list  of  the  very  brightest  ornaments  of  France. 
He  wrote  several  tracts  on  political  economy  and  rural  affairs,  and  was  the  author  of 
Observations  on  the  Natural  History  oj  Biffin. 

Gabriel  de  Sartine  (1729 — 1801)  was  also  a  minister  under  Louis  XV.,  and  acquired 
a  European  reputation  as  lieutenant-general  of  police,  and  by  his  system  of  lighting 
the  streets  by  lamps.  He  retired  to  Spain  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  and 
remained  there  till  n  is  death. 

(1)  ADMINISTRATION  OF  TURGOT  (1774 — 1776). 

Turgot  [Too'r-go]  was  a  most  patriotic  and  enlightened  statesman ; 
upright,  firm,  and  just;  but  his  reforms  drew  down  upon  him  r  the 
united  opposition  (tf  the  clerffy;  nobles,  monopolists,  and  parlemente. 
All  his  measures  were  misrepresented  ;  and  after  vainly  attempting  to 
stem  the  tide  for  two  years,  he  resigned  and  retired  into  private  life. 
"Alas!"  said  the  good  Louis,  when  he  accepted  the  resignation, 
"  there  are  but  two  men  in  the  whole  nation  who  really  love  the  people, 
Monsieur  Turgot  and  myself." 

Turgot  greatly  reduced  the  duty  on  all  articles  of  necessity  imported 
into  France  ;  freed  commerce  from  numerous  restrictions  ;  abolished 
monopolies  and  exclusive  companies ;  and,  what  was  the  unkindest 
cut  of  all,  proposed  that  a  tax  should  be  laid 'on  all  the  landed  pro- 
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perty  of  the  nation,  including  that  of  the  clergy  and  nobles,  who  had 
hitherto  been  exempt  from  all  taxation. 

(2)  ADMINISTRATION  OP  NECKER  (1776 — 1781). 

On  the  retirement  of  Turgot,  Monsieur  Necker,  a  Genevese,  was 
named  Director- General  of  Finance,  without  a  portfolio.  He  was  a 
wealthy  banker ;  and  had  won  golden  opinions  by  a  treatise  On  Legis- 
lation, which  ran  through  twenty  editions  in  twelve  months. 

His  business-like  habits  and  financial  knowledge  soon  reduced  the 
expenses  of  government  to  the  level  of  the  income  ;  but  he  was  never 
popular  with  the  king  and  court.  He  was  a  parvenu,  a  foreigner, 
and  a  protestant,  strong  all  against  their  prejudices.  Then,  he  was 
extremely  economical,  strict  in  his  accounts,  and  set  his  face  like  a 
flint  against  sinecures,  pensions,  and  gifts.  These  were  unpardonable 
offences  with  the  privileged  classes,  but  with  the  people  were  applauded 
to  the  echo. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  office,  Monsieur  Necker  printed  his  Finance- 
Table,  or  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements.  This  was  the  first 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published,  and  caused  an  immense  sensation. 
Routine,  self-interest,  and  vanity  were  sorely  stung  bythe^ose;  and 
raised  up  such  a  clamour  that  the  Genevese  was  obliged  to  resign. 

As  a  financier,  Necker  was  worthy  of  all  praise ;  he  was  an  honest,  but  not  an 
enlightened  minister.  The  exchequer  was  enriched  by  him,  but  alas !  the  richer  the 
exchequer  the  more  importunate  the  numerous  petitioners  around  the  king.  While 
there  was  no  money,  it  was  useless  to  clamour  for  it ;  but  as  soon  as  the  coffers  were 
full,  the  king  was  assailed  on  all  sides  with  the  cry  of  Give!  give!  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  forgotten,  that  Necker  could  do  nothing  without  the  consent  of  Monsieur  de 
Maurepas  [Mo1 -re-par},  a  man  grown  old  amidst  the  pomps,  the  vanities,  and  prejudices 
of  the  court. 

The  American  War  (1775 — 1783).  In  the  meantime,  the 
differences  between  England  and  North  America  had  grown  into  a  war. 
The  contention  had  begun  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Well-Beloved, 
the  subject  of  dispute  being  simply  this :  Ought  or  ought  not  our 
colonies  to  pay  taxes  to  the  mother- country  ? 

After  much  opposition  and  ill-feeling,  Lord  North  proposed,  as  a 
compromise,  the  abandonment  of  every  tax  except  a  small  duty  on  tea, 
in  recognition  of  the  principle ;  Boston  resisted ;  Philadelphia  threw 
off  her  allegiance ;  and  Benjamin  Franklin  was  sent  to  Paris  to  solicit 
aid  for  the  impending  struggle. 

The  French  thought  the  time  was  now  come  to  strike  with  advan- 
tage at  the  power  of  England,  and  transfer  to  their  own  nation  the 
naval  and  commercial  superiority  of  their  rivals.  An  alliance  was 
readily  formed  with  the  revolters ;  and,  ere  long,  Spain  joined  the 
same  party.  So  that  Great  Britain  was  pitted  against  America, 
France,  and  Spain. 
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Some  17  engagements  were  fought,  none  of  which  were  very  striking ; 
but  in  1783,  all  the  belligerents  were  desirous  of  peace.  Accordingly, 
a  treaty  was  signed  at  Versailles,  in  which  the  independence  of  the 
States  was  fully  recognized.  England  and  France  mutually  restored 
their  respective  conquests,  while  Florida  and  Minorca  were  confirmed 
to  Spain. 

I     11  Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  American  War,  but  the  influence 
| of  the  struggle  on  the  French  nation  was  tremendous.     All  the  latent 

I  republican  tendencies  burst  forth  likejajynlr.Rino.  Sympathy  with  the 
'insurgents  was  universal.  The~kmg7 with  blind  policy,  gave  his 
support  to  the  republican  cause ;  but  the  queen  opposed  it,  and  drew 
down  upon  her  head  a  torrent  of  resentment. 

Lafayette,  a  young  and  wealthy  nobleman,  with  a  large  number  of 
volunteers,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  to  aid  the  Americans.  All  France 
was  beside  itself  with  enthusiasm.  The  Western  war  was  the  one 
engrossing  subject  of  every  one.  Lafayette  was  the  "lion"  of  the  day. 
His  bust  was  everywhere  seen ;  his  name  in  everybody's  mouth. 

Franklin,  the  printer,  appeared  in  the  gay  and  brilliant  capital  in 
his  prim  quaker  dress,  unpowdered  hair,  and  plain  round  hat,  the 
observed  of  all  observers.  The  quaintness  of  his  dress  and  manners  ; 
his  sagacity  and  good  sense  ;  his  calm  firmness  and  high  principles, 
won  the  admiration  of  all  the  ladies,  and  everything  became  a  la 
Franklin.  There  were  Franklin  snuff-boxes,  Franklin  stoves,  Franklin 
dishes,  Franklin  ornaments,  Franklin  furniture,  and  I  know  not  what 
besides.  His  portrait  was  in  every  house,  and  every  one  imitated  him. 

IT  In  the  midst  of  the  American  furor,  Voltaire,  after  an  absence 
of  27  years,  and  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  once  more  visited  Paris, 
and  added  to  the  general  excitement.  His  death  increased  the 
popularity  of  his  works  and  sentiments ;  and  the  declaration  of 
American  independence  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  ferment  of 
public  opinion.  Louis  XVI.  really  wished  to  reform  abuses,  but 
was  wholly  unable  to  satisfy  the  existing  demands,  and  sought  with 
palliatives  to  stave  off  the  evil  day.  These  half  measures  only 
increased  the  general  discontent,~ana  drew  down  the  indignation  of 
the  people.  He  gave  so  tardily  and  grudgingly,  that  it  would  have 
been  better  policy  not  to  have  budged  at  all. 

The  GluckistS  and  PiccinistS  (1774—1780).  Whatever 
Marie  Antoinette  attempted  was  attended  with  ill-success,  and  drew 
down  upon  her  a  host  of  enemies. 

Gluck,  the  celebrated  musical  composer,  went  to  Paris  in  1774, 
and  Marie  Antoinette  was  delighted  to  encourage  her  talented  coun- 
tryman. The  enemies  of  the  queen  immediately  brought  over  the 
Italian  Piccini  [Pit-shee-nee],  as  a  rival;  and  all  Paris  was  divided 
into  Gluckists  and  Piccinists. 
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In  the  streets,  coffee  houses,  private  dwellings,  and  even  schools, 
the  merits  of  the  two  composers  were  passionately  discussed ;  party- 
feeling  furnished  the  only  arguments ;  but  the  rivals  furnished  a 
rallying  point  for  the  enemies  of  the  imprudent  queen. 

The  two  composers  have  but  very  little  in  common.  Gluck  is  distinguished  for 
grandeur  and  strength,  Piccini  [Pit-shee-nee\  for  melody  and  sweetness. 

The  Diamond  Necklace  (1785).  This  unhappy  affair,  in 
which  the  queen  seems  to  have  incurred  no  real  blame,  did  her  more 
harm  than  even  the  squabble  of  the  musical  world  in  which  her  name 
was  mixed  up. 

The  fact  is  this :  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  a  profligate  churchman,  con- 
ceived a  passion  for  the  young  queen,  which  he  fostered  for  10  years. 
The  countess  de  Lamotte,  taking  advantage  of  this  folly,  iirduced  the 
cardinal  to  believe  that  the  queen  returned  his  love,  and  succeeded  in 
wringing  from  him  several  large  sums  of  money,  as  "  loans  to  her 
majesty."  At  length,  she  cajoled  the  vain  churchman  into  buying  a 
magnificent  diamond  necklace  worth  £700,000,  and  made  by  Boehmer 
for  Madame  Dubarry.  The  cardinal  procured  tlie  necklace,  and  told 
the  jeweller  it  was  for  the  queen.  He  committed  it  to  Madame  de 
Lamotte,  and  received  a  letter  of  thanks,  signed  Marie  Antoinette  de 
France. 

The  countess  sent  the  necklace  to  England  and  sold  it ;  and  the 
affair  passed  over  quietly  till  the  first  instalment  fell  due,  when  Boeh- 
mer applied  to  the  queen  for  payment.  Marie  Antoinette  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  transaction.  An  investigation  was  set  on  foot,  and 
the  truth  came  out. 

The  trial  lasted  for  nine  months,  and  created  immense  scandal. 
The  queen  was  accused  by  many  of  being  an  accomplice  with  her 
lady ;  and  the  cardinal  was  universally  commiserated,  as  the  dupe  of 
two  designing  women.  The  queen  might  be  pure  as  snow,  but  suffered 
immensely  in  prestige  by  having  her  name  mixed  up  in  such  a 
swindling  transaction,  especially  as  it  reflected  upon  her  fidelity  to 
the  king, 

(3)  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CALONNE  (1781—1787). 

By  the  advice  of  Marie  Antoinette,  Mon.  de  Calonne  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Necker,  under  the  title  of  Controller- General  of  Finance. 
He  was  a  brilliant  courtier,  whose  whole  policy  was  to  conciliate  the  j 
great,  on  whom  he  lavished  pensions  and  places   with  the  utmost  \ 
prodigality. 

He  gave  £600,000  to  the  two  brothers  of  the  king ;  £800,000 
more  were  squandered  in  incidental  expenses ;  and  nearly  three 
millions,  to  purchase  for  the  queen,  the  magnificent  seat  of  St.  Cloud 
[San  Cloo']  belonging  to  the  due  d' Orleans,  Rambouillet  [Rann- 
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boo-e-ya],  and  L'lle  d'Adam.  Never  had  royal  mendicants  found 
such  a  liberal  patron.  Every  one  held  out  his  hat,  and  no  one  went 
unalmsed  away. 

Of  course,  the  public  treasury  could  not  support  this  waste.  Loan 
upon  loan  was  made  to  replenish  the  exhausted  coffers,  till  the  public 
debt  amounted  to  a  frightful  sum. 

Being  wholly  unable  to  maintain  the  public  credit,  Calonne  at 
length  convoked  an  Assembly  of  Notables,  This  sort  of  assembly, 
which  was  in  reality  a  parliament  of  144  nobles  selected  by  the  king, 
had  twice  before  been  convened,  once  in  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.,  and 
again  in  that  of  Louis  XII. 

Calonne  expected,  that  these  Notables  would  immediately   enact 

some  scheme  of  general  taxation  to  meet  the  present   emergency. 

Great,  therefore,  was  his  disappointment  when  they  refused  to  sanction 

any  such  measure ;  and  the  only  step  left  him  was  to  retire  from  office. 

In  10  years  the  government  had  borrowed  £50  millions  sterling. 

(4)  ADMINISTRATION  OF  BRIENNE,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  SENS  (1,787^-1788^ 

It  was  generally  expected  that  Necker  would  be  now  recalled  ;  but 
the  queen,  yielding  to  the  fatal  advice  of  a  favourite,  induced  the 
king  to  give  the  appointment  to  the  archbishop  of  Sens  [Sams],  a  tall 
handsome  man,  of  stately  presence  and  courtly  manners,  ambitious  in 
spirit,  dissolute  in  conduct,  and  an  atheist. 

Mon.  de  Brienne  \Bre-enni\  assumed  the  imperious  tone  of  a  second 
Richelieu ;  advised  the  kingjbo  chejekJJiig-  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
put  down  the  protestants.  As  for  the  money  difficulty,  he  suggestedl 
to  tlTe"  assembly  a  stamp-duty  and  land-tax,  but  the  Notables  refusedl 
their  consent. 

The  only  means  now  left  of  passing  these  measures,  without  con- 
vening a  States- General,  was  by  Koyal  Edict.  But,  before  a  royal 
edict  could  become  law,  it  was  necessary  to  get  the  Paris  parlemenf  to 
register  it.  When  the  archbishop  sent  the  edicts  to  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  the  magistrates  refused  to  register  them  ;  the  king  expostu- 
lated ;  and  the  parlement  remained  obdurate..  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
Louis,  by  the  advice  of  his  haughty,  minister,  banished  the  refractory 
lawyers  to  Troyes.  This  would  not  do;  so  he  recalled  them  again  at 
the  end  of  five  weeks,  and  had  recourse  to  an  act  of  arbitrary  power 
called  a  lit  de  justice. 

A  "lit  de  justice"  was  this :  If  the  parlement  refused  to  register 
a  royal  edict,  the  king  had  the  right  of  assembling  his  parlement  and 
presiding  in  person  on  a  throne  or  lit.  In  which  case,  he  could 
enforce  dogmatically  any  measure  he  thought  to  be  for  the  benefit  of 
his  kingdom.  The  parlement  was  held  at  Versailles,  and  the  measures 
proposed  by  the  archbishop  were  royally  declared  to  be  law. 
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Having  succeeded  thus  far,  and  thinking  to  carry  the  matter  through 
with  a  high  hand,  he  banished  from  court  the  due  d'Orleans,  and 
arrested  as  traitors  Epremesnil  [Er-pra'-me-neel],~M.oiis-abert,  and  two 
other  magistrates,  who  had  rendered  themselves  peculiarly  conspicuous 
in  the  late  struggle. 

The  popular  indignation  was  in  a  ferment.  An  insurrection  was 
hourly  apprehended.  And,  in  order  to  allay  the  storm,  the  vacillating 
king  dismissed  from  his  counsels  the  obnoxious  minister. 

(5)  MONSIEUR  NECKER  RECALLED  (1788 — 1789). 

Necker  was  now  recalled.  His  popularity  had  considerably 
increased  since  his  retirement.  He  returned  to  office  as  the  recognized 
advocate  of  liberal  principles.  The  parlement  resumed  its  functions; 
and  a  States- General  was  promised  for  May. 

Now  rose  a  difficulty  respecting  the  manner  of  convocation,  the 
number  of  members,  and  method  of  voting.  To  decide  which  impor- 
tant questions,  the  Notables  were  convoked  again,  and  the  matter 
referred  to  their  decision. 

(1)  The  first  question  was,  whether  the  deputies  of  the  third  estate 
should  be  aae-third  or  one  -half  Cj£_tlie__whole  number  of  members. 
The  notables  referred  the  point  to  the  king,  and  Louis  decided  in 
favour  of  the  commons,  who,  accordingly,  were  to  equal  in  number  the 
nobles  and  clergy  conjointly. 

(2)  The  next  question  was  the  method  to  be  followed  in  voting : 
Was  it  to  be  by  chambers  or  by  poll  ?    If  the  former,  it  would  be  easy 
for  the  privileged  houses  to  combine  and  swamp  the  tiers-etat.     If  the 
latter,  the  third  estate  would  be  able  to  outnumber  the   other  two, 
and  render  their  voices  nugatory.     This  question  also  was  referred 
to   the   king,   but   by   Necker's    advice  was  left  for   the  nonce  in 
abeyance. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  States- General  was  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  (1614). 

CHIEF  CAUSES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  French  Revolution,  an  event  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  nations.  When  we  look  at  the  means  employed  and  the  ends  accom- 
plished, we  are  struck  at  the  gigantic  disproportion.  It  was  like  sweeping  a 
house  with  an  earthquake,  crushing  flies  on  a  rack,  or  agonizing  mountains  to 
bring  forth  mice.  No  doubt,  much,  very  much,  was  effected,  and  an  incalculable 
amount  of  good  resulted  from  the  mass  of  evil ;  but  the  evil  was  for  the  most 
part  gratuitous,  and  the  good  was  by  no  means  its  legitimate  fruit.  The  people, 
it  is  true,  vindicated  for  themselves  a  more  worthy  position  ;  the  remnants,  of 
feudalism  were  swept  away  ;  the  absurd  distinctions  of  caste  were  destroyed  ; 
and  many  disgraceful  laws  and  customs  were "abolished  ;  but  as  for  "liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity,"  for  which  the  struggle  was  ostensibly  made,  no 
approximation  to  them  was  ever  attained.  The  whole  scheme  was  a  delusion. 
The  whole  project  a  cheat.  King,  queen,  courtiers,  aages,  apostles  of  liberty, 
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and_»posile8_p^monarcliy,  all  alike  sowed  the  wind,  and  were  doomed  by  an 
inflexible  providencTtoTreap  the  whirlwind. 

In  regard  to  the  causes  of  the  revolution,  it  may  be  stated  generally  thatcor- 
ruptien,  mismanagement,  jmd .  ^oppression,  combined  with  finan^j^jisor^gi^ 

;re  quite  sufficient  Toaccountforthe 


the  preceding  reign  threatened  to  burst 

forth ;  but  it  will  be  advisable  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  most  salient 
evils  which  weighed  upon  the  people,  and  some  of  the  most  active  agencies 
which  roused  them  into  energy. 

(1)  Every  branch  of  ^commerce  was  monopolized  by  privileged  classes. 
imUyidiials^QWjas^  or  ^provinces.     Every  office  and  dignity,  whether  civil, 
ecclesiastical,  or  military,  was  confined  not  only  to  certain  classes,   but  to 
pertain  individual  families.     The  privileged  classes  were  almost  wholly  exempt 
from  taxation,  and,  consequently,  those  who  received  nothing  from  "the  state 
had  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  government. 

(2)  .Some  of  the  taxes  were  odious  and  unfair.      This  was  especially  the 
case  w it'll  that  upon  salt,  called  Gabelle.     Salt  was  a  government  monopoly  ; 
and  every  person  was  compelled  toT>uy~at  least  seven  pounds  of  it  per  annum, 
whether  he  wanted  it  or  not.     Heads  of  families  had  to  purchase  the  same 
quota  for  each  member  of  their  house  and  establishment ;  and,  still  further  to 
aggravate  the  imposition,  no  one  was  permitted  to  use  this  salt  for  corning 
meat,  or  for  any  other  wholesale  purpose. 

Not  even  here  did  the  evil  cease.  The  price  of  salt  was  not  uniform :  In 
one  province  it  was  only  one  half-penny  a  pound,  in  another  it  was  as  much 
as  sixpence.  In  Auvergne  [0-vairri],  a  person  could  buy  for  8s.  as  much  as 
would  have  cost  him  32s.  in  any  other  province.  What  was  the  natural 
consequence  ?  A  host  of  smugglers  over-ran  the  kingdom,  whose  occupation 
was  to  smuggle  salt.  As  many  as  10,000  culprits  were  annually  imprisoned 
for  infringing  the  salt-laws  alone  ;  and  of  these,  500  were  hung,  and  about 
the  same  number  sent  to  the  galleys. 

(3)  Again.    Many  of  the  laws  and  customs  were  most  tyrannical  and  hateful ; 
as,  for  example,  the  game  laws,  arrest  by  sealed  letters  (leUr&dt-m<&et),  and 
the  enforcement  of  royal  edicts  by  the  lit  de  justice. 

By  means  of  a  "sealed  letter,"  signed  by  the  king,  any  individual  might  be 
arrested  without  being  informed  of  his  offence,  or  allowed  the  right  of  a  public 
trial.  Political  offenders  and  personal  enemies  were  thus  smuggled  out  of  the 
way  ;  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject  was  most  grossly  outraged. 

In  regard  to  the  lit  de  justice,  it  enabled  the  king  to  enforce  any  law  he  chose, 
without  consent  of  his  "parlement,"  simply  by  presiding  in  person  over  the 
assembly. 

(4)  The  financial  state  of  the  kingdom  was  desperate  in  the  extreme.     The 
disorder  began  with  the  death  of  Colbert ;  grew  almost  to  a  national  bank- 
ruptcy towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  the  grand  monarque ;   recovered  a 
little,  and  again  relapsed  in  that  of  the  Well-beloved  ;  and  at  the  discharge  of 
Necker,  m  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  became  wholly  remediless. 

(5)  Other  evils  co-operated  to  wean  the  mass  of  the  people  from  the  court : 
Among  these  may  be'  mentioned  the  profligacy  of  the  nobles  ;  the  isolation  of 
Paris  from  the  rest  of  France  ;  the  supercilious  pride,  idleness,  extravagance, 
poverty,  conceit,  and  immorality  of  the  upper  ten-thousand ;  the  levity  and 
fanaticism  of  the  provinces ;  the  resistance  of  the  privileged   classes  to   all 
reform ;   and  the  practice  of  government  speculating  in   corn,  whereby   its 
price  was  kept  up  to  supply  the  extravagance  and  prodigality  of  the  court. 

There  were  some  other  co-operating  causes  more  especially  belonging  to  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI.  ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  contentions  between  the  king 
and  his  ministers  \  his  squabbles  with  the  Paris  parlement;  the  contempt  of 
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the  nation  for  his  imbecile  want  of  firmness  ;  the  growing  unpopularity  of  the 
queen  ;  and  the  blindness  of  the  upper  classes  to  the  danger  which  awaited 
them. 

(6)  The  encyclopaedists  and  philosophers,  the  poets  and  romance- writers,  all 
contributed  to  disseminate  and  popularize  the  doctrines  of  atheism  and  insub- 
ordination.     Their  eloquence  was  most  captivating,   and  their  schemes  of 
government  could  not  be  otherwise  than  acceptable  to  the  masses.     It  was  not 
a  little  flattering  to  the  peasant  and  yeoman,  artizan  and  rich  tradesman,  to 
be  told  that  they  were  equal  to  the  magnates  of  the  land,  who  had  always 
hitherto  regarded  them  as  vessels  of  inferior  clay. 

(7)  It  wanted  but  a  spark  to  set  the  whole  in  a  flame.     The  disjointed  state 
of  affairs  was  the  common  talk  of  all.     It  was  the  theme  of  preachers  and 
journalists,  taverns  and  drawing-rooms,  the  court  and  the  jail.     At  length,  the 
American  revolution  broke  out,  and  the  king  had  the  infatuation  to  give  it  his 
sanction  and  support. 

IF  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  even  the  most  violent  had,  at  first,  any 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  circumstances  would  carry  them.  Their  first  , 
intention  was  to  strip  the  throne  of  its  unnatural  privileges ;  to  limit  the 
influence  of  the  aristocracy  ;  and  raise  the  common  people  to  a  more  equitable 
position  in  the  state.  If  proper  concessions  had  been  made,  and  the  govern- 
ment had  been  strong  and  energetic,  the  revolution  would  have  been  crushed 
>  in  its  birth  ;  but  the  vacillation  of  the  king,  now  yielding  from  pressure,  and 
.  anon  clutching  at  what  "he"  "had  given  up,  convinced  the  movement-party  that 
the  tree  of  royalty  must  be  cut  down,  as  a  cumberer  of  the  ground. 

The  writings  of  the  philosophers  were  unmistakable  signs  of  the  times,  but  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  they  created  the  feeling  which  led  to  the  revolution.  It  may  be  taken  as  an 
axiom  that  popular  books  are  exp^nen^s  of  existing  opinions  and  not  the  originators  of  them. 
They  methodize  and  fix  them,  furnish  arguments  in  their  defence,  supply  facts  in  illustration 
of  them,  wit,  satire,  and  ridicule.  They  confirm  and  justify,  but  do  not  create,  the  movement. 
Not  all  the  philosophers,  encyclopaedists,  journalists,  poets,  and  romancers,  that  teemed  in 
this  fretful  period,  could  have  stirred  the  nation  to  a  simple  riot,  had  it  been  well  governed, 
prosperous,  and  generally  contented. 

Of  all  the  books,  which  contributed  to  fan  into  flame  the  latent  feeling,  the  most  powerful 
•were  Condorcet's  Social  Order,  and  What  is  the  Third  Estate  ?  by  Sieyes. 

Portrait  of  the  King.  The  profile  of  Louis  XVI.  was  an  exaggerated 
type  of  the  Bourbon  face,  the  nose  being  somewhat  more  aquiline,  the  forehead 
more  receding,  and  the  double  chin  (which  occupied  nearly  one-third  of  his 
£  ice)  more  conspicuous  than  in  any  other  of  the  race. 

He  was  stout  and  short,  heavy  and  ungainly,  a  young  old-man.  The  general 
expression  of  his  face  was  kind  and  benevolent,  but  the  low  receding  brow  and 
monster  double  chin  rendered  iF  inexpressive,  lumpish,  and  common-place. 
His  person  was  awkward  and  ungainly  ;  his  manners  timid  and  abrupt ;  hia 
dress  untidy ;  his  deportment  undignified.  He  waddled  in  his  walk  ;  his 
tread  was  heavy  and  quick  ;  he  blinked  with  his  eyes,  which  were  extremely 
near-sighted ;  breathed  noisily ;  snored  in  his  slumber ;  was  always  napping 
in  his  chair  or  carriage;  and  allowed  no  consideration  to  interfere  with  his 
meals,  which  he  devoured  with  the  proverbial  appetite  of  a  Bourbon.  His 
voice  was  harsh.  He  was  inclined  to  corpulency,  and  was  easily  fatigued.  In 
temper,  he  was  either  peevishly  cross,  or  vapidly  good-natured.  To  friendly 
eyes  he  was  all  very  well  ;  but  to  satirists  and  enemies,  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  a  better  subject  of  ridicule. 

His  Character  was  humane,  kind-hearted,  and  pious.  His  intellect 
rose  not  above  mediocrity,  yet  was  he  well  versed  in  geography,  history,  and 
travels.  He  was  fond  of  all  things  connected  with  commerce  or  the  sea,  but 
his  chief  delight  was  either  hunting  or  mechanics.  He  excelled  in  clock-work 
and  lock-making ;  kept  all  the  time-pieces  oi  Versailles  in  order,  and  had  a 
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room  fitted  up  with  the  apparatus  of  a  whitesmith,  where  he  employed  himself 
for  hours  in  filing,  turning,  and  drilling,  forging,  hammering,  and  polishing 
iron,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  smith  named  Gamain,  who  assumed  over 
him  the  tone  and  airs  of  a  master.  How  innocent  soever  these  amusements 
for  a  private  individual,  the  people  thought  them  undignified  and  uiikingly. 
'Nor,  indeed,  are  bare  arms,  a  grimed  face,  and  leather  apron,  consistent  with 
gilded  furniture,  fine  dresses,  and  the  stately  etiquette  of  a  royal  court. 

In  full  dress,  Louis  XVI.  was  accustomed  to  wear  a  violet-coloured  silk  coat, 
an  embroidered  taffeta  and  silver  waistcoat,  knee  breeches,  silk  stockings,  and 
shoes  ;  a  frilled  shirt  and  ruffles  ;  his  orders  and  dress  sword. 

Marie  Antoinette  was  in  her  19th  year,  at  the  death  of  Louis  the  Well- 
beloved,  and  never  was  queen  more  fascinating.  To  the  golden  hair,  the 
dazzling  fairness,  and  exquisite  complexion  of  a  northern  beauty,  she  united 
the  graceful  animation  of  the  south.  Her  oval  face  was  rendered  remarkably 
characteristic,~T)y  theTugh  clear  forehead,  aquiline  nose,  and  full  Austrian  lip 
hereditary  in  her  race.  The  penetrating  glance  of  her  fine  blue  eyes,  the 
mingled  pride  and  sweetness  of  her  smile,  and  the  dignity  of  her  carriage, 
never  allowed  the  beholder  to  forget,  that  the  lovely  woman  before  him  was  a 
queen.  Such  was  the  woman  in  her  prime,  but  a  change  came  over  her  as 
time  advanced  ;  she  grew  haughty  and  resolute,  her  brow  was  always  frowning, 
and  her  lip  scornful.  Love  had  been  turned  to  gall,  the  "guardian  angel  of 
France"  had  fallen  from  her  high  estate  to  the  "hated  Austrian." 

Around  her,  in  her  private  cabinet,  were  constantly  gathered  generals, 
courtiers,  priests,  and  ladies.  Near  the  doors,  and  behind  the  tapestries  which 
hung  before  them,  might  be  seen  groups  of  young  officers  full  of  courage  and 
ardour.  Her  invariable  companions  were  Madame  Diane  de  Polignac,  the 
Countess  Jules  de  Polignac  her  sister-in-law,  and  the  princess  de  Lamballe. 

Her  Character.  To  an  impulsive  and  unreflecting  mind,  she  added  a 
giddy  frivolous  disposition,  always  hankering^  lor  tne  excitement  of  balls  and 
plays,  pageanls~an(rcfo"wds,  adventures  and  intrigues.  She  had  been  brought 
up  to  despise  the  people  and  believe  in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  notions 
wholly  unsuited  to  the  stirring  times  in  which  she  lived.  Her  extravaffancd 
was  unbounded  ;  and  whenever  the  ministers  of  the  crown  proposed  retrench- 
ment, she  violently  opposed  their  measures. 

As  the  people  were  really  distressed  for  food,  no  wonder  they  took  offence  at 
this  thoughtless  waste.  Her  contempt  of  court  ceremonies  shocked  the  stiff 
formalists  of  Versailles  ;  but,  as  if  in  very  ridicule  of  their  artificial  manners, 
the  wayward  beauty  had  her  Swiss  cottage  and  model  farm  at  the  Trianon, 
where  she  dismissed  the  queen  and  played  the  farmer's  wife,  employing  herself 
in  her  dairy,  and  looking  after  her  cows. 

Other  of  her  diversions  were  far  more  objectionable.  Not  content  with 
having  plays  performed  at  Versailles,  the  Trianon,  and  Fontainebleau,  she 
frequented  all  sorts  of  theatres  ;  formed  intimacies  with  actors  and  actresses  ; 
mixed  up  herself  in  the  demonstrations  of  the  pit  and  galleries ;  attended 
masque  balls,  and  lent  herself  freely  to  the  licentious  familiarity  allowed  there, 
chatting  with  any  masker  who  chose  to  address  her,  and  not  unfrequently 
joining  in  the  jeers  directed  against  herself  or  royal  husband. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  young  and  imprudent  queen  was  always 
surrounded  by  a  large  party  inimical  to  Austria  and  the  Austrian  alliance, 
who  watched  her  every  movement,  prepared  to  make  capital  of  every  indiscre- 
tion. This  anti- Austrian  party  soon  began  to  spread  rumours  injurious  to  the 
frivolous  but  not  ujcudrtuous_  foreigner.  Her  gaiety  was  construed  into 
guilty  levity.  Her  walking  "abroad  without  hoops,  and  her  requesting  the 
guests  who  visited  her  to  be  seated,  were  looked  upon  as  unpardonable  impro- 
prieties. Her  promenades  in  the  Trianon  wholly  unaccompanied,  were  inter- 
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preted  into  assignations ;  and  her  extreme  intimacy  with  the  king's  brother 
(afterwards  Charles  X.)  was  quite  sufficient  to  give  colour  to  the  scandal  of  the 
court. 

COSTUME     OF     THE     PERIOD. 

The  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  ladies'  costume  was  their  head  dress. 
Marie  Antoinette  introduced  feathers  drooping  over  the  head,  and  these 
feathers  were  a  constant  theme  of  ridicule. 

The  plumes  were  so  lofty  that  carriages  were  made  without  seats,  and  ladies 
sat  on  the  floor  d  la  Turque.  At  places  of  public  amusement  they  gave  very 
great  offence,  as  they  wholly  obstructed  the  view  of  those  behind. 

Leonard,  the  queen's  hair-dresser,  set  no  bounds  to  his  absurdities.  One 
very  fashionable  way  of  dressing  the  hair  introduced  by  him  was  the  Coiffure 
a  la  serviette :  that  is,  a  coarse  whity-brown  table-napkin  placed  in  the  head- 
dress amidst  real  vegetables,  such  as  artichokes,  cabbage-leaves,  carrots, 
radishes,  and  turnips. 

At  no  period,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  anything  so  absurd  been  devised 
as  the  head-dress  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  Piles  of  tow  were  towered  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  covered  with  false  hair,  and  powdered.  Strings  of  vulgarly- 
large  beads,  fit  only  for  a  chandelier,  flowers  of  the  most  staring  character, 
broad  silk  bands,  and  great  ostrich  plumes,  were  added,  till  the  whole  mass 
rose  two  or  three  feet  in  height. 

A  head-dress  was  kept  three  weeks  or  more,  and  it  may  be  imagined  how 
disgusting  pomatum  and  flour  would  become  in  that  length  of  time  ;  how 
sickening  the  "opening  of  a  lady's  head  ;"  how  filthy  the  pillow  cases,  chair- 
backs,  and  dress ;  and  what  swarms  of  vermin  must  have  rebuked  tiie  folly 
of  this  absurd  fashion. 

In  the  streets,  a  very  small  bonnet  was  coquettishly  fixed  on  the  top  of  the 
head  dress  ;  high-heeled  shoes,  a  scarf  crossing  the  chest  and  fastened  behind 
at  the  small  of  the  back,  and  a  small  cane,  completed  the  characteristic  part  of 
the  costume. 

The  men  wore  frightful  wigs  with  a  large  toupee,  and  a  pig-tail  hanging  half- 
way down  their  back.  About  1780,  the  hair,  which  before  formed  the  pig-tail, 
was  allowed  to  hang  loose  as  low  as  the  waist,  when  it  was  turned  up  into  a 
huge  knocker. 

IF  In  1783-1784  every  thing  was  a  la  Malbrouck.  Hats,  shoes,  snuff-boxes, 
ribbons,  ladies'  dresses,  men's  coats,  and  even  confections.  It  was  Beaumar- 
chais  who  set  this  fashion,  and  its  rage  was  universal. 

IT  The  Military  costume  was  after  the  Prussian  strictness.  A  little  three- 
cornered  hat,  small  close  curls,  a  stiff'  pig-tail,  carefully  hooked  coat,  altogether 
not  unlike  the  wooden  soldiers  given  as  toys  to  children.  It  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive how  men  so  stiffly  accoutred  were  able  to-  perform  their  military  duties. 

SOCIAL     LIFE     IN     THE     REICN     OF     LOUIS     XVI. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  ushered  in  a  remarkable  change  in  the  social  life 
of  France.  A  more  democratic  tone  pervaded  every  clnss  of  society,  and  the 
example  of  the^queen  herself,  who  hated  etiquette,  nelped  to  render  familiarity 
fashionable. 

The  forms  of  society  became  daily  less  and  less  rigid.  The  mistresses  of  the 
most  fashionable  houses  disposed  their  drawing-rooms  as  cafes,  with  separate 
tables,  refreshments,  cards,  and  newspapers,  for  the  amusement  of  their 
guests.  The  queen  admitted  men  at  her  table,  an  innovation  till  then 
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unheard  of ;  and  the  barriers  of  rank  and  station  were  thrown  down,  to  admit 
literary,  and  other  worthies  of  the  middle  class. 

The  decencies  of  life  were  more  strictly  observed,  than  in  the  preceding 
reign  ;  much  of  the  literature  lately  popular  was  laid  aside.  No  one  any  longer 
read  openly  the  licentious  novels  of  Voisenon  and  Crebillon ;  and  even  Voltaire 
lost  much  of  his  popularity. 

"Philosophy"  felt  the  change,  and  exhibited  it  in  its  writings.  In  the 
regency,  it  was  gross  and  licentious  ;  it  then  grew  ironical  and  argumentative  ; 
but  it  now  assumed  a  sentimental  and  levelling  tone.  The  enthusiastic 
Rousseau,  the  domestic  Richardson  and  sentimental  Sterne  both  English 
authors,  the  pastoral  Florian,  and  St.  Pierre  the  author  of  Paul  and  Virginia, 
were  the  favourite  authors  of  the  day.  Madame  Riccoboni  says,  that  an 
author  could  not  write  ten  lines  without  exclaiming  Oh  virtue/  oh  goodness! 
oh  humanity  ! 

Shepherd  life  was  the  folly  of  the  day.  Every  one  was  a  nymph  or  swain, 
a  Phillis  or  Damon,  a  Chloe  or  Colin.  The  charms  of  retired  life,  the  beauty 
of  virtue,  the  delight  of  philanthropy,  were  the  topics  of  poetry,  romance,  and 
conversation.  Prizes  were  establishe " 


conversation.  Prizes  were  established  for  maternal  kindness,  good  conduct, 
and  moral  worth.  The  very  diseases  of  fashionable  life,  the  vapours,  fainting 
fits,  and  hysterical  tears,  partook  of  the  same  mawkish  character. 

In  painting,  the  voluptuous  style  of  Watteau  and  Boucher  gave  place  to  the 
sentimental  and  domestic  groups  of  Greuze.  In  the  drama,  the  plaintive 
comedies  of  La  Chausee  took  the  place  of  Destouches  [Day-toosh1]. 


LITERARY     CELEBRITIES    OF    THE    PERIOD. 

Letters,  at  this  period,  boasted  a  vast  phalanx  of  distinguished  names  in 
every  department :  The  abbe  Barthelemy  had  published  his  Voyage  of  Ana- 
charsis,  and  St.  Pierre  his  Studies  of  Nature.  Lebrun,  Roucher  [Hoo-sha], 
Chenier  [Sha-nZ-a],  Gilbert,  and  especially  Delille  [De-leel],  sustained  the 
glory  of  French  poetry.  Ducis  rendered  himself  illustrious  on  the  stage,  where 
Beaumarchais  [Bo -mar-shay],  by  his  Marriage  of  Figaro,  had  given  a  strong 
impulsion  to  the  revolutionary  movement. 

The  genius  of  the  arts,  which  had  slumbered  in  the  last  reign,  revived  under 
the  chisels  of  Houden  and  Chaudet  [Sho-day],  And  David  introduced  his  new 
school  of  painting. 

At  no  period  were  there  such  great  actors  :  Talma  had  just  appeared ;  and 
the  Contats  [Cdn-tarz],  Fleureys,  Moles,  and  Brizards,  carried  the  art  of 
comedy  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence. 

The  sciences  claimed  many  celebrated  names.  In  the  very  first  rank  stood 
Lelande  the  astronomer,  who  was  nearly  60  years  of  age  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolution,  but  lived  to  see  the  empire  established  ;  Monge,  Lagrange, 
and  Laplace,  mathematicians ;  Lavoisier  the  inventor  of  modern  chemistry ; 
Foucroy,  Vauquelin  [  Voke-lar'n]  and  Berthollet  [£air-tol-lay]. 

Guyton  de  Morveau  had  become  known  for  his  experiments  on  the  disinfec- 
tion of  air ;  Coulomb  by  his  researches  on  the  loadstone ;  Delambre  for  his 
Metrical  System  and  Astronomical  works;  and  Bailly  for  his  History  of 
Astronomy. 

.     Never  were  the  manners  of  the  educated  more  suave  and  gentle ;  French 

/  politeness  was  the  model  of  good  breeding ;  but  the  treasury  was  empty,  the 

\  government  rotten,  immorality  most  flimsily  veiled,  and  a  discontented  middle 

and  murmuring  lower  class,  showed  by  their  ceaseless  complaining  and  restless 

agitation,  that  a  storm  could  not  be  far  oil. 
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In  1777,  "was  published  the  first  daily  paper  in  France,  called  the  Journal  de  Paris.  It  was 
reckoned  a  great  prodigy,  and  contained  an  article  on  the  Almanack  des  Muses,  a  short 
letter  from  Monsieur  de  Voltaire,  the  advertisement  of  a  library,  two  or  three  miscellaneous 
articles,  and  a  pun.  The  pun  was  the  chief  attraction,  and  continued  so  for  some  time. 

The  Abbe  Barthelemy  (1716—1795),  the  archeologist,  learned  in  the 
Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic,  is  known  by  his  work 
entitled  The  Travels  of  Anacharsis,  an  historical  novel,  representing  the 
manners,  customs,  laws,  and  events,  of  Greece  and  its  colonies,  in  the  age  of 
Pericles.  This  work,  which  occupied  the  abbe  for  30  years,  is  written  in  an 
elegant  style,  and  presents  a  very  pleasing  tableaux  of  the  period,  though  not 
without  some  grave  inaccuracies. 

In  person,  the  abb6  Barthelemy  was  large  and  well-proportioned.  His  face  and  head 
•would  have  formed  an  excellent  model  for  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece.  In  the  Revo- 
lution, he  was  denounced  as  an  aristocrat,  and  thrown  into  prison;  but  was  afterwards 
released,  and  died  at  the  age  of  four-score. 

Beaumarchais  (1732 — 1799),  son  of  a  Paris  clock-maker,  and  called  tho 
Prince  of  Quarrellers,  was  everywhere  present,  and  did  everything.  He  wrote 
plays,  operas,  and  satires ;  painted  well ;  was  an  excellent  musician  ;  a  good 
actor  and  mechanic  ;  took -part  in  commerce,  politics,  and  financial  speculations ; 
was  a  magistrate,  a  first-rate  duellist,  and  I  know  not  what  besides.  Nothing 
in  short  came  amiss  to  him. 

He  is  now  known  by  his  two  comedies,  the  Barber  of  Seville  in  four  acts, 
and  the  Marriage  of  Figaro  in  five  acts,  which  caused  an  immense  sensation 
when  they  were  first  brought  out.  The  character  of  "  Rosina,"  in  the  former 
comedy,  was  the  queen's  favourite  part,  which  she  often  impersonated  in 
private.  The  latter  comedy  was  interdicted  by  the  king,  in  consequence  of 
its  loose  political  sentiments  ;  but  the  good-natured  monarch  was  bullied 
out  of  his  opposition  ;  and,  when  the  piece  was  produced,  all  Paris  was  beside 
itself  because  the  king  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  pressure  from  without. 

Gilbert  (1751—1780)  the  satyrist,  is  especially  noted  for  his  misfortunes.  A  fall  from  his 
horse  injured  his  head,  and  he  became  an  idiot.  Being  taken  to  the  hospital  (Hotel  Lieu). 
he  killed  himself  with  a  key. 

THE     GREAT     REVOLUTION. 

PKOM  STH  MAT,   1789  TO  QTH  THERMIDOK  (27-ra  JULY),   1794. 
George  III.  was  King  of  England. 


GREAT  DAYS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION, 

1789,  June  17.      The  Tiers  Mat  constitutes  itself  the  National  Assembly. 

„     20.      The  day  of  the  Jeu  de  Paume,  when"  the  Assembly  takes  an  oath  not  to 

separate,  till  it  had  given  France  a  constitution. 
July  14.       Storming  of  the  Bastille. 

Oct.  5,  6.    King  and  National  Assembly  brought  to  Paris.    This  wa*  the  close  of  the 
ancient  regime  of  the  court. 

1791,  June  20,  21.  Flight  and  capture  of  the  king. 

1792,  June  20.      Attack  by  Santerre  on  the  Tuileries. 

Aug.  10.      Attack  on  the  Tuileries  and  downfall  of  the  monarchy. 
Sept.2, 3,4.  Massacre  of  the  State-prisoners. 

1793,  Jan.  21.      Execution  of  Louis  XVI. 

May  31.  Commencement  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

June  2.  The  Girondists  proscribed. 

Oct.  16.  Execution  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

„    31.  The  Girondists  led  to  execution. 

1794,  April  5.  Downfall  of  Danton. 

July  27.      (9  ThermUor}  Downfall  of  Robespierre. 

The  entire  period  divides  itself  naturally  into  two  great  epochs.    The  first  begins  on  the 
6th  May,  1789,  and  terminates  on  the  20th  September,  1792."  This  was  the  period  of  struggle, 
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when  the  people  contended  with  the  court  and  privileged  orders,  and  overthrew  them  both. 
The  second  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  Convention  (21  September,  1792),  and  terminates 
with  the  death  of  Robespierre  (27  July,  1794).  This  was  the  period  of  anarchy,  blood,  and 

terror. 

Chief  Leaders  of  the  devolution. 

The  comte  de  Mirabeau  from  1789  to  1791. 

Danton,  from  the  death  of  Mirabeau  to  1793. 

Robespierre  from  June,  1793,  to  the  27 tn~  July,  1794. 

Danton  was  called  the  "strong  arm,"  and  Robespierre  the  "living  sophism,"  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  but  the  man  of  brute  force  quailed  before  the  man  ol  cold  subtlety. 

Next  to  these  three,  were  St.  Just,  Couthon,  Marat,  Carrier,  Hebert,  Santerre,  Camille- 
Desmoulin,  Roland  and  his  wife,  Brissot,  Barnave,  Sie"y6s,  Barras,  Tallien,  &c.,  &c. 


CONSTITUENT   ASSEMBLY. 

FROM  I?TH  JUNB  1789  TO  20rn  SEPTEMBER,  1791. 

On  the  4th  of  May  the  three  orders  proceeded  in  solemn  pomp  to 
the  cathedral  church  of  Notre-Dame.  The  procession  was  magnifi- 
cent in  the  extreme.  The  nobles  and  clergy  were  arrayed  in  all  the 
splendour  of  feudal  dignity,  the  commons  in  their  severe  and  simple 
costume.  The  king  and  queen  were  received  with  ominous  silence, 
and  the  only  cry  of  welcome  was  "  Long  live  the  duke  of  Orleans  I" 

Opening  of  the  States-General  (5th  May,  1789).     The 

next  day  makes  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  was  the 
opening  of  the  States-General  at  Versailles.  The  first  sitting  was 
held  in  the  Salle-de-Menus  [Ma-nu],  and  nothing  could  be  more 
imposing  than  the  spectacle  that  presented  itself.  There  were  1145 
"deputies,  of  which  270  represented  the  nobles.  291  the  church,  and 
584  the  common's  or  tiers-etat.  Ail  were  introduced  according  to 
"IfluTorcEer  and  etiquette  established  in  IfllO.  Tue  noMeaT  ftnvfirftd 
"with  cloth  01  gold  and  lace,  were  conductedto  the  left  of  the  throne  : 
tTifi^Tfirgry.  m  r.AflAAckHr  igrge__clflaks.  and  square  ca.ps.jor  hTvioIet 
rfrbcs  and  la  if  ii  sltreygB,  were  placed  on  the  right;  whilst  the  commons 
or  third"  estate, In  plain  piack,  were  rangeajjL/rqn£,  at  the  end  of  the 
halT  " 

The  galleries  were  filled  with  spectators,  who  loudly  applauded  the 
popular  deputies,  as  they  respectively  made  their  appearance. 

When  all  were  seated,  Louis  XVI.  arrived,  followed  by  the  queen,  the 
princes,  and  a  most  brilliant  suite  [sweet].  His  speech  from  the  throne 
was  listened  to  with  profound  attention,  and  closed  with  these  words  : 
"All  that  can  be  required  of  a  sovereign,  the  best  friend  of  his 
people,  you  mj,y  expect  from  me.  That  this  may  be  an  ever- 
memorable  epoch  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  my  kingdom, 
is  the  wish  of  my  heart,  the  reward  I  expect  for  the  uprightness  of 
my  intentions,  and  the  love  I  entertain  to  my  subjects." 

He  then  retired,  followed  by  the  keeper  of  the  seals  and  Necker 
tbe  chief  minister ;  and  the  deputies  proceeded  to  business. 
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The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  settle  the  two  moot  points,  how 
the  states  were  to  assemble,  and  how  their  votes  were  to  be  counted. 

The  clergy  and  nobles  insisted,  that  each  estate  should  meet  in  a 
separate  chamber ;  that  a  majority  of  votes  in  a  chamber  should  be 
reckoned  the  voice  of  that  particular  house;  anjL-thalJkhe_vfltfi_Df 
two  estates  out  of  three  should  in  all  cases  be  final.  The  commons 
waived  the  first  point,  but  insisted  that  each  deputy  should  have  an 
independent  vote,  and  that  a  majority  of  votes  should  settle  every 
question. 

Here  began  that  long  revolutionary  struggle,  which  brought  on  the 
fall  of  the  monarchy,  but  did  not  end  till  France  had  resigned  herself 
to  the  despotism  of  the  first  Napoleon. 

For  three  years,  Marie  Antoinette  tried  in  vain  to  stem  the  current 
of  popular  opinion,  but  every  attempt  only  added  to  her  unpopularity. 

The  real  question  before  the  world  was  the  "  rights  of  man."  Are 
kings  made  for  the  people,  or  the  people  for  kings  ?  It  was  settled 
by  the  constituent  Assembly  oncf  and  for  ever.  This  was,  in  fact, 
the  triumph  of  the  Revolution,  a  great  and  glorious  triumph.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.  held  his  crown  in  recognition  of  the  principle. 
The  Reform  Bill  was  the  quiet  reflex  of  it  in  our  own  land.  Italy 
and  Greece  have  just  been  struggling  for  the  same.  And  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  all  Europe  will,  ere  long,  with  one  voice  insist  upon 
its  recognition. 

17  June,  1789.  The  dispute  went  on  from  day  to  day  and 
week  to  week  without  any  prospect  of  a  settlement,  when  the  deputies 
of  the  tiers-etat,  on  the  motion  of  abbe*  Sieves  [Sa-yez\tc\Li  the  matter 
short  by  arrogating  to  themselves  the  title  of  the  National 

Assembly. 

Oath  of  the  Jeu-de-Paume*  (20  June,  1789).  Three  days 
afterwards,  the  commons,  joined  by  several  of  the  liberal  members  of 
the  two  privileged  orders,  assembled  in  the  Tennis-court,  and  sent 
an  invitation  to  the  rest  of  the  deputies  to  join  them. 

Bailly,  one  of  the  Paris  deputies,  presided  over  the  assembly,  and, 
raising  his  hands  on  high,  called  upon  the  deputies  present  to  follow 
his  example,  and  repeat  the  oath  he  was  about  to  pronounce.  The 
whole  assembly  rose,  and,  stretching  forth  their  right  hands,  took 
a  solemn  oath  never  to  separate  till  they  had  given  France  a 
constitution. 

On  the  23rd  June  (1789)  the  king  held  a  royal  seance,  and 
pronounced  his  condemnation  of  the  National  Assembly,  which  he 

*  The  French  for  tennis  is  jeu-de-paume  (hand-game.)  The  oath  of  the  Jeu-de- 
Paume  is  the  Tennis-court  Oath,  the  anniversary  of  which  was  called  the  Day  of  the 
Jeu-de-Paume  or  the  Day  of  the  Tennis-court.  It  was  a  great  holiday  during  the 
Revolution. 
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declared  to  be  rebellious  and  illegal.  He  then  promised  to  grant 
any  needful  reforms  recommended  by  the  States-General,  and  quitting 
the  assembly,  commanded  the  deputies  to  separate. 

The  nobles  and  clergy,  for  the  most  part  obeyed,  but  the  members 
of  the  tiers  refused  to  quit  their  seats ;  and  when  the  marquis  de 
Breze',  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies,  re-entered  the  hall,  to  repeat 
fhlTEmg's  command,  Mirabeau  [Me-rar-bo]  rose  up  and  cried  aloud, 
"  Go,  tell  your  master,  we  are  here  by  the  order  of  the  people,  and 
will  not  go  hence  but  at  the  bayonet's  point."  Then  turning  to  the 
assembly  he  proposed,  that  "the  members  of  the  National  Assembly 
should  be  pronounced  inviolable;"  a  proposal  which  was  carried 
without  a  single  dissentient  voice. 

27  June  (1789).  Four  days  later,  the  duke  of  Orleans  the 
king's  cousin,  with  47  members  of  the  noblesse,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  clergy,  joined  the  commons  in  the  Tennis-court,  and 
declared  themselves  the  only  national  parliament,  under  the  name  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly  (Assembles  Constituante). 

Political  Parties.  There  were  in  the  Assembly  three  prin- 
cipal parties,  called  the  right,  the^left,  and  the  centre,  according  to 
the  part  of  the  house  in  which  they^  sat. 

The  right  were  the  ministerialists  or  government  party ;  the  lejt^ 
the  republican  or  movement  party;  and  the  centre  the  moderates, 
who  wanted  to  conform  the  constitution  to  the  English  model. 

The  left  was  split  into  numerous  factions,  in  one  of  which  Bailly 
and  Lafayette  were  the  chief  leaders ;  in  another,  Duport,  Lameth, 
and  Barnave,  formed  a  triumvirate ;  in  a  third  was  Robespierre ;  and 
a  fourth  was  composed  of  the  partisans  of  the  due  d'Orleans. 

The  leaders  of  the  Assembly  were  Mirabeau  [Me-rar-bo]  and  the 
abbe  gieyes  [Sa-yez],  who,  for  a  time,  (dominated  over  all  parties  by 


the  so_vereignty  of  their  genius. 

NecTEer  Dismissed  (Hth  July,  1789).  From  the  20th  June 
all  things  went  on  pretty  smoothly  till  the  llth  July,  when  the  king 
took  it  into  his  head  to  dismiss  Necker,  badgered  into  this  foolish 
measure  by  the  queen,  the  comte  d'Artois,  the  Polignacs,  and  the 
whole  Camarilla  of  Versailles ;  but  when  Louis  received  back  the 
seals  of  office,  he  requested  the  minister,  as  a  personal  favour,  to  quit 
France  privately  and  without  delay.  Necker  obeyed.  He  dined  with 
his  family  as  usual ;  and,  after  dinner,  left  the  kingdom  so  quietly, 
that  even  his  daughter  knew  not  of  his  departure  till  next  day. 

The  constant  influx  of  troops  into  Versailles,  added  to  the  dismissal 
of  the  popular  minister,  produced  a  profound  sensation  in  Paris. 
The  citizens  rose  in  insurrection ;  and  Camille-Desmoulins  harangued 
the  people  in  the  Palais-royal,  exhorting  them  to  arm  in  self-defence: 
"  Citizens,"  said  he,  "  there  is  not  a  moment' to  be  lost.  Paris  and 
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Versailles  are  surrounded  by  troops.  The  Swiss  and  German  guards 
are  even  now  on  their  march  to  hew  us  down.  We  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  fight  or  die."  So  saying,  he  plucked  a  leaf  from  a 
chestnut  tree  and  stuck  it  in  his  hat.  To  arms!  to  arms!  shouted 
the  mob,  as  they  followed  the  example  of  their  leader.  The  busts  of 
Necker  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  were  carried  in  tumultuous  pro- 
cession through  the  streets.  The  former  veiled  in  black  crape,  and 
the  latter  crowned  with  flowers.  The  military  were  called  out ;  the 
German  dragoons,  called  by  the  people  The  Austrians,  committed 
great  devastations,  but  the  native  forces  fraternized  with  the  people, 
whole  regiments  going  over  to  the  popular  side.  48,000  of  the  mob, 
were  formed  into  a  National  Guard,  and  Lafayette  was  chosen  their 
commander. 

Every  soldier  of  the  corps  was  decorated  with  a  cockade  of  three 
colours,  red,  blue,  and  white.  The  first  two  being  the  colours  of  the 
city  of  Paris,  and  the  third  the  royal  livery,  which  was  added  by  the 
special  desire  of  Lafayette. 

Storming  the  Bastille  (14  July,  1789).  The  first  overt  act 
of  the  Revolution  was  the  storming  of  the  Bastille,  a  vast  state-prison 
begun  by  Charles  V.  in  1369,  and  finished  by  his  successor  in.  1388.* 

The  demolition  of  the  strong  fortress  was  the  first  triumph  of  the 
armed  populace ;  and  was  celebrated  as  an  annual  fete,  as  long  as 
the  republic  lasted. 

As  the  day  closed  in,  on  Monday  the  14th  of  July,  a  reckless 
multitude  of  rioters,  having  plundered  the  Hotel-des-Invalides  [Am- 
va-leed]  of  30,000  muskets  and  several  pieces  of  artillery,  rushed  in 
mad  excitement  to  the  Bastille. 

In  former  reigns,  this  state  prison  had  covered  many  a  foul  deed. 
It  held  but  few  prisoners,  70  or  80  at  the  most,  but  they  were  gener- 
ally men  of  mark,  noblemen,  priests,  philosophers,  authors,  and 
publishers ;  .  not  ordinary  felons,  but  persons  obnoxious  to  the 
"  powers  that  be,"  or  victims  of  court  intrigue  and  family  feuds. 
Fathers  who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  their  sons,  and  women  who  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  their  husbands,  could  easily  buy  a  "  secret  order"  of  the 
minister,  and  once  within  the  walls,  the  prisoner  was  "  like  a  dead 
man  out  of  mind."  In  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  the  fortress 
was  generally  crowded.  One  governor,  Saint  Florentin,  alone  of  the 
former  reign,  used  to  boast  that  he  had  received  50,000  lettres  de 
cachet,  and  though  of  late  it  had  been  little  used,  its  name  was 
identified  with  despotism  and  injustice. 

*  Under  Charles  V.  the  Bastille  consisted  simply  of  two  isolated  towers,  and  formed 
one  of  the  gates  of  Paris.  Two  other  towers,  equally  isolated,  stood  within  the  city. 
Charles  VI.  built  four  more  towers,  and  connected  the  whole  eight  into  one  block  by  a 
thick  wall.  At  the  same  time,  he  diverted  the  road  running  between  the  towers  to  the 
outside  of  the  walls. 
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The  outer  walls  of  the  Bastille  were  40  feet  thick  at  the  hase  and 
15  at  the  summit.  Its  garrison  consisted  of  82  pensioners  [Invalides] 
and  32  Swiss.  There  were  80,000  Ihs.  of  gunpowder  in  the 
cellars;  and  the  approach  to  the  castle  was  over  two  successive 
drawhridges. 

At  least  100,000  men,  aided  by  troops,  directed  their  efforts  against 
this  prison.  The  chains  of  the  first  drawbridge  were  cut,  and  a  contest 
took  place,  in  which  one  of  the  besieged  and  150  of  the  people  were 
killed.  Delaunay,  the  governor,  who  had  been  prevented  by  one  of 
his  officers  from  setting  light  to  the  gunpowder,  and  blowing  the 
fortress  into  the  air,  permitted  the  second  drawbridge  to  be  lowered, 
and  the  people  rushed  in  pell-mell.  Delaunay  they  hung  with  a  lamp- 
rope,  Major  de  Losme  [Lome]  they  struck  down  with  a  hatchet ;  then, 
hacking  off  their  heads,  they  raised  them  upon  pikes,  and  carried 
them  in  triumph  through  the  streets.  In  their  progress,  they  met 
Mons.  de  Flesselles  [Fits-sell'],  the  mayor.  Him  they  shot,  and  the 
heads  of  the  three  victims  they  erected,  as  trophies,  in  three  separate 
places  of  the  city. 

The  garrison  was  spared,  through  the  intercession  of  the  soldiers 
who  had  joined  the  mob,  and  the  prisoners  were  set  free.  There 
were  but  seven  in  the  whole  castle,  one  of  whom  had  been  a  tenant 
for  30  years,*  and  four  were  forgers.  The  destruction  of  the  Bastille 
began  on  the  following  day,  amid  the  thunder  of  cannon,  and  the 
pealing  of  the  Te  Deum. 

In  all  the  Revolution,  the  women  of  France  took  a  very  active 
part.  At  the  storming  of  the  Bastille,  they  might  have  been  seen 
amidst  the  fire  and  the  shot,  crying  to  arms,  threatening  with  their 
fists  the  Swiss  soldiers,  and  uttering  maledictions  over  the  slain. 
There,  they  were  with  boiling  pitch,  dragging  cannon,  giving  out 
cartridges,  and  inciting  to  deeds  of  death.  There  were  as  many 
women  as  men  on  the  drawbridge,  when  the  chains  were  cut  asunder ; 
and  when  the  castle  was  demolished  next  day,  as  many  women  as 
men  wielded  pickaxes  and  crowbars.1 

Necker  Recalled  (15  July,  1789).  The  event,  in  itself,  was 
of  no  great  moment,  but  its  moral  effect  was  immense.  The  court 
was  filled  with  consternation,  and  the  king  went,  next  day,  to~the 
National  Assembly  to  make  concessions. 

He  consented  to  recall  Necker,  and  granted  an  amnesty  to 
the  insurgents.  He  was  conducted  home  in  triumph,  and,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  the  crowd,  appeared  on  the  balcony  of  the 
palace  with  his  wife  and  son. 

*  Tavernier  was  his  name.  He  had  been  10  years  in  the  Isle  Ste  Marguerite,  and 
80  in  the  Bastille.  He  was  upwards  of  90  years  old,  and,  like  De- Withe,  another  of 
the  prisoners,  had  become  an  idiot. 
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Necker  was  received  into  Paris  with  unbounded  enthusiasm.  His 
whole  route  was  an  ovation ;  and  when,  at  length,  he  presented  him- 
self at  the  window  of  the  Guild  Hall  [Hotel-de-Ville],  the  shouts  were 
so  loud  and  rapturous,  that  his  daughter,  Madame  de  Stael  [Star' -el], 
first  wept,  and  then  fainted. 

Entry  into  Paris.  On  the  17th  of  July  (1789)  the  king, 
having  signified  his  intention  to  meet  his  ministers,  left  Versailles  for 
Paris.  The  whole  road  was  lined  with  soldiers  of  the  National 
Guard. 

At  the  barrier  of  the  city,  a  deputation  of  electors  and  aldermen 
was  in  attendance ;  and  Bailly,  who  had  succeeded  Mon.  de  Flesselles 
[Fles-sell'],  as  mayor  of  Paris,  presented  the  king,  on  a  massive  salver 
of  silver  gilt,  the  city  keys,  saying,  "  Sire,  I  present  your  Majesty  the 
keys  of  the  good  city  of  Paris.  They  are  the  same  which  were  offered 
to  the  fourth  Henri.  He  conquered  his  people,  but  to-day  the  people 
have  conquered  their  king." 

The  procession  then  moved  on  to  the  H6tel-de-Yille  [Veel],  amidst 
the  waving  of  tri-coloured  flags,  and  the  shouts  of  the  unruly  throng. 

On  alighting  from  his  carriage,  a  tricoloured  cockade  was  presented 
to  the  king,  which  he  accepted  and  wore.  He  was  then  conducted 
to  his  seat,  and  informed,  in  a  set  speech,  of  the  changes  made 
in  the  constitution. 

The  king  expressed  his  approval;  confirmed  the  appointment  of 
Bailly  to  the  mayoralty,  and  of  Lafayette  to  the  command  of  the 
National  Guard ;  granted  an  indemnity  for  the  murder  of  Delaunay, 
De  Losme  [Lome],  and  De  Flesselles;  ratified  the  election  of  the 
Paris  Commune;*  and  returned  to  Versailles. 

The  queen,  in  the  mean  time,  was  almost  frantic  with  fear.  She 
had  sent  for  some  of  the  courtiers  to  attend  her,  but  was  informc  d 
that  all  had  fled.  A  silence,  deep  as  death,  filled  the  whole  palace  ; 
and  Marie  Antoinette,  with  straining  ear  and  beating  heart,  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  courriers,  who  every  hour  brought  tidings  of  the 
king. 

Her  joy  at  his  return  was  frantic  as  her  fear ;  but  she  plucked 
the  cockade  from  his  hat,  and  flung  it  down-stairs  with  indignation ; 
and  when  the  king  told  her  of  Bailly's  address,  drawing  herself 
up  to  her  full  height,  she  exclaimed,  "  Were  I  king,  I  would 
have  entered  the  unruly  city,  not  as  the  conquered,  but  as  the 
conqueror," 

*  The  Commune  de  Paris  was  a  mufiicipaT board  entrusted  with  the  supreme  govern- 
ment of  the  city,  the  appointment  of  the  civil  "officers,  and  the  magisterial  duties.  It 
was  presided  over  by  a  proctor  (procureur) ;  Chaumette  \Sho-metf\  was  the  first,  and 
his  "  substitute"  or  "vice"  was  the  famous  Hebert  \Ha-bair\.  The  next  proctor  was 
Robespierre,  whose  fall  involved  the  abolition  of  the  commune.  The  Hotel-de-Yille 
was  the  place  where  the  Commune  de  Paris  held  its  sessions. 
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]£gulon  (22  July,  1789).  Foulon,  a  man  of  noble  family,  who 
had  fiUecTlseveral  administrative  functions,  was  made  Intendant  of 
Finance  in  1771 ;  and,  on  the  retreat  of  Necker,  in  1789,  succeeded 
{he  "  virtuous  Genevese"  as  Comptroller- General,  an  office  which  he 
filled  only  three  days.  His  unpopularity  was  a  mania  with  the 
people.  He  fell  into  their  hands  a  few  days  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Bastille,  and  was  hung  with  a  lamp -rope. 

He  had  said,  "If  the  rabble  can't  get  bread,  let  them  eat  hay," 
and  the  saying  sealed  his  death. 

After  being  hung,  the  lifeless  body  was  torn  to  pieces,  and  the 
head,  severed  from  the  trunk,  was  carried  in  triumph  through  the 
streets,  with  a  whisp  of  hay  in  the  mouth. 

The  same  day,  Berthier  [Bair-te-a],  his  son-in-law,  a  fine  young 
man  only  32  years  old,  Intendant  of  Paris,  was  arrested  by  the  mob. 

As  he  was  dragged  through  the  streets,  the  head  of  his  murdered 
father  was  thrust  towards  him  to  kiss.  He,  also,  was  taken  to  a 
lantern  to  be  hung,  but  succeeded  in  extricating  himself,  and  was 
stabbed  to  death  with  a  hundred  wounds. 

When  he  fell,  a  savage  plunged  his  hand  into  the  dead  body,  and 
plucking  out  the  heart,  stuck  it  on  the  point  of  a  sabre,  and  laid  it 
on  the  table  of  the  grand  council  in  the  H6tel-de-Ville  [Veel],  where 
the  electors  were  assembled. 

These  barbarities  serve  to  show  the  spirit  of  the  people,  which  had 
broken  loose.  Their  wrongs,  no  doubt,  were  great,  and  many  were 
in  a  state  of  starvation,  but  their  savagery  was  that  of  wild  beasts  or 
Red  Indians,  rather  than  the  outbreak  of  a  civilized  people. 

The  Banquet  (1  October,  1789.).  The  queen,  court,  and  clergy, 
were  indignant  with  the  king  for  giving  countenance  to  the  late  riots 
and  elections.  Many  of  the  nobles  had  quitted  France,  and  those 
who  remained  ceased  not  to  aver  that  his  person  was  in  hourly 
danger.  At  length,  the  pliant  Louis  consented  to  send  for  his 
Flanders  regiment,  celebrated  for  its  royalist  sympathies. 

A  most  brilliant  reception  was  given  them ;  their  entry  into 
Versailles  was  a  perfect  ovation.  A  grand  banquet  was  provided  for 
them  by  the  royal  body-guards,  and  every  person  of  importance  in 
the  neighbourhood  was  invited. 

The  banquet  was  held,  by  the  queen's  consent,  in  the  theatre  of 
the  palace  and  the  saloon  d'Hercule.  The  king,  queen,  and  dauphin 
honoured  it  with  their  presence.  It  was  a  splendid  affair ;  the  enthu- 
siasm was  unbounded ;  white  cockadee  (the  royal  badge)  were 
distributed  to  the  guests ;  and  the  tricolours  were  trampled  under- 
foot. 

This  foolish  defiance  soon  reached  Paris,  and  produced  the  greatest 
ferment.  Fear,  distrust,  and  vengeance,  wrankled  in  the  hearts  of 
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the  people ;  and  it  required  but  a  very  little  spark  to  set  the  city  in 
a  blaze. 

Attack  on  Versailles  (5,  6  October,  1789).  That  spark 
was  not  long  wanting.  It  so  happened,  that  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
food  at  this  season;  and  a  young  girl,  taking  advantage  of  the 
disjointed  times,  paraded  the  streets  of  Paris  with  a  drum,  crying  out 
"Bread!  Bread!" 

She  was  soon  joined  by  some  7000  other  women,  who  assembled 
before  the  H6tel-de-Ville  [Veel],  and  began  to  deliberate  in  noisy 
conference.  The  result  of  their  deliberation  was  to  go  to  Versailles, 
and  ask  the  king  for  bread. 

To  Versailles  they  went,  armed  with  muskets,  pikes,  pitch-forks, 
and  swords,  a  motley  crew,  led  by  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Bastille. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  300  (as  the  electors  were  called)  commanded 
Lafayette  to  repair  to  Versailles,  also ;  and  the  General  tracked  the 
army  of  women  with  15,000  of  the  National  Guard. 

As  usual,  the  court  at  Versailles  was  completely  ignorant  of  this 
movement,  and  the  queen  thought  herself  secure  since  the  Flanders 
regiment  had  arrived.  As  for  the  king,  he  had  arranged  to  spend 
the  day  hunting,  and  to  Meuden  went  he  for  the  purpose. 

The  women  and  the  civil  guards  both  arrived  at  Versailles  on  the 
5th.  The  king  was  sent  for,  and  returned  without  delay.  A  deputa- 
tion of  12  women  was  admitted  to  his  presence,  and  he  signed  an 
order  for  corn.  So  far  all  passed  off  smoothly. 

At  night,  a  gang  of  desperate  ruffians,  armed  with  guns  and  other 
weapons,  arrived.  They  came. not  for  bread  but  for  pillage  and 
mischief;  and,  at  half-past  five  the  morning  following,  presented  them- 
selves before  the  palace.  They  soon  forced  the  gates,  and,  dividing 
themselves  into  two  parties,  proceeded  one  to  the  queen's  and  the 
other  to  the  king's  apartments. 

The  alarm  is  given,  and  the  queen  has  just  time  enough  to  seize  a 
few  articles  of  clothing,  and  hurry  along  the  corridor  to  her  royal 
husband.  "  Down  with  the  Austrian  !  Down  with  Madame  Veto  ! 
Strangle  her!  Hang  her  to  the  lantern!"  is  vociferated  by  the 
rioters.  The  doors  are  assailed  with  hatchets  and  hammers ;  they 
are  on  the  point  of  giving  way ;  the  rioters  are  about  to  rush  in ; 
when  Lafayette  arrives  with  the  guard,  and  clears  the  palace. 

By  the  advice  of  the  Commandant- General  the  king  shows  him- 
self on  the  balcony.  A  tremendous  shout  bursts  from  the  crowd. 
"  Long  live  the  king!  Long  live  the  king!"  Louis  bows  and 
retires.  "The  queen!  The  queen!"  is  the  next  cry;  and  the 
queen  is  conducted  to  the  balcony  by  Lafayette.  "  To  Paris  !  To 
Paris !"  yell  the  rabble ;  and  the  General  of  the  National  Guard 
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comes  forward  again,  to  announce  that  the  king  will  start  for  Paris 
at  one  o'clock,  with  the  queen  and  royal  family. 

At  the  time  appointed,  the  royal  cortege  started  from  Versailles, 
accompanied  by  the  mob,  yelling,  shouting,  and  carrying  upon  poles 
the  heads  of  the  murdered  guards. 

On  reaching  the  capital,  the  king  was  lodged  in  the  Tuileries.  It 
had  not  been  tenanted  for  nearly  a  century,  and  was  in  a  most 
dilapidated  condition.  His  body-guard  was  removed ;  he  was  placed 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  people,  and  was  in  fact  a  prisoner. 

When  Marie- Antoinette  was  talking  over  this  insurrection  with  some  of  the  court, 
the  duchess  de  Polignac  ingenuously  asked,  "  How  is  it  that  the  people  are  so  clamorous 
for  bread,  when  they  can  buy  such  nice  cakes  for  twopence  a-piece?"  This^vas  not 


beef  than  starve,  and  wondered  that  the  poor  should  be  so  obstinate  as  to  insist  upon 
having  bread  when  it  was  so  scarce. 

From  the  6th  of  October  the  National  Assembly  was  transferred  to  Paris,  and  held  its 
meetings  in  the  ricling-school  of  the  Tuileries.  The  galleries  were  daily  filled  with  fish- 
women  (poissardes),  who  were  nick-named  tricotteuses,  because  they  always  brought  their 
knitting  with  them. 

Fete  of  the  Federation  (14  July,  1790).  No  other  great  event 
occurred  till  the  anniversary  of  the  Storming  of  the  Bastille,  a  day 
from  which  the  people  dated  their  freedom,  and  which  they  resolved 
to  celebrate  with  unusual  splendour.  A  grand  festival  was  provided 
for  the  National  Guards  in  the  Champ-de-Mars  [Sharnd-Mars]. 

On  the  eve  of  the  anniversary,  a  sacred  drama  representing  the 
story  of  the  day  and  a  Te  Deum  was  performed  in  the  cathedral  of 
Notre-Dame. 

Early  the  next  morning,  amid  a  pelting  rain,  the  National  Guards 
of  the  83  departments  with  deputations  from  the  army  and  navy, 
began  to  muster  at  the  Porte  St.  Antoine,  whence,  with  flying 
colours,  and  bands  of  music,  they  marched  towards  the  place  of 
rendezvous. 

At  the  Tuileries,  the  municipality  and  National  Assembly  headed 
the  procession,  while  the  rear  was  brought  up  by  a  body  of  grey- 
haired  veterans.  Salvos  of  artillery  were  fired  every  few  minutes. 

A  superb  triumphal  arch  was  erected  at  the  entrance  of  the  Champ- 
de-Mars,  and  some  400,000  spectators  stood  on  the  raised  terraces 
to  witness  the  ceremony. 

At  three  o'clock,  the  king  and  royal  family  arrived.  The  king  and 
president  of  the  National  Assembly  were  placed  on  two  thrones, 
exactly  equal  in  height  and  richness ;  while  the  queen  and  rest  of  the 
court  were  seated  behind. 

When  the  king  took  his  seat,  the  tricoloured  banners  were  unfurled; 
about  2000  musicians  burst  forth  in  a  jubilant  strain;  cannons 
poured  forth  their  continuous  volleys ;  and  the  spectators  shouted 
live  the  king!  Tlw  Nation  Jor  ever  I 
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In  the  centre  of  the  area,  an  altar,  half  pagan  and  half  catholic,  had 
been  erected.  Here  Talleyrand,  bishop  of  Autun  [0-tuh'ri],  assisted 
by  400  priests  arrayed  in  white,  and  girded  with  tricoloured  sashes, 
performed  a  solemn  mass ;  during  which,  the  banners  were  blessed 
and  sprinkled  with  holy  water. 

Next,  Monsieur  Lafayette,  as  commandant-general  of  the  National 
Guard,  dismounted  from  his  white  charger,  advanced  to  the  altar  and 
took  the  civic  oath.  Then  raising  his  right  hand  towards  the  altar, 
(an  example  which  was  followed  by  the  king,  the  soldiers,  the  mul- 
titude, and  even  by  the  queen  and  young  dauphin,)  he  exclaimed  in  a 
loud  voice,  "I  swear  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  nation."  An  oath 
which  was  repeated  after  him  by  the  whole  concourse. 

At  five  o'clock,  the  royal  family  retired,  and  the  crowd  began  to 
disperse.  A  banquet  was  provided  for  the  chief  of  the  federates ;  and 
at  night,  all  Paris  was  illuminated. 

For  four  days,  the  feasting,  reviews,  illuminations,  and  rejoicings 
continued.  Paris  was  in  ecstasies.  It  was  a  halcyon  week,  but  it 
foreboded  a  storm.  The  king  had  been  cheered,  but  his  days  were 
numbered,  and  his  last  hope  nickered  in  the  socket. 

The  very  next  morning,  the  extreme  right  of  the  Assembly  made 
a  jest  of  the  whole  proceeding ;  and  on  the  4th  of  September,  Necker 
gave  in  his  resignation. 

_  After  his  resignation,  Necker  retired  to  Coppet  in  Switzerland,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  literary  pursuits.  His  works  were  edited  after  Lis  death  by  Madame  de  Stae'l, 
his  daughter,  who  idolized  him. 

Necker  was  the  founder  of  the  Loan-Banks,  technically  called  Monts-de-piete  (Pawn- 
shops). The  idea  was  borrowed  from  Italy,  where  certain  pious  individuals  lent  the 
poor  small  sums  of  money  without  interest,  a  pawn  being  deposited  for  security.  In 
England,  the  pawnbroker,  like  any  other  shopkeeper,  is  a  private  tradesman ;  but  in 
France,  he  is  a  government  officer  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  Home  Secretary  and 
local  Prefet.  There  are  only  45  in  all  France.  When  a  pawn  is  sold,  all  that  it  realizes 
over  and  above  the  loan  is  remitted  to  the  depositor. 

Flight  of  the  King1  (20  June,  1791.  His  capture  next  day.) 
The  position  of  Louis  XVI.  became  daily  more  intolerable,  600,000 
of  the  principal  families  of  France  had  already  gone  to  join,  in  foreign 
countries,  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  queen ;  and  at  length,  the 
king  resolved  to  evade  his  jailors  and  join  the  fugitives.  This  was  a 
very  rash  proceeding,  and  quite  sufficient,  if  it  failed,  to  provoke  his 
unconditional  imprisonment. 

The  plan  was  concocted  by  the  Marquis  de  Boulle  [Boo-lay]  who, 
as  governor  of  Metz  [Mess]  and  Alsace,  was  virtually  viceroy  of  the 
the  north-eastern  frontier. 

At  midnight,  on  the  20  June,  the  king,  queen,  Madame  Elizabeth, 
the  dauphin,  and  the  young  princess,  succeeded '  in  quitting  the 
Tuileries  one  by  one,  and  in  reaching  the  spot  where  a  travelling 
carriage  was  in  waiting  for  them.  They  passed  the  barrier,  and  to6k 
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the  road  to  Montmgcly ;  but  on  reaching  Ste-Menehould  [Meen-hooV] 
were  recognized  by  Drouet  [Droo-a],  the  son  of  a  post-master,  and 
compelled  to  alight  at  the  house  of  Sausse  [Soce],  a  grocer.  Here 
they  spent  the  night  in  a  small  .chamber  over  the  shop,  and  that  night 
the  fair  hair  of  the  queen  turned  white  with  grief. 

When  the  flight  of  the  royal  fugitives  was  made  known,  all  Paris 
was  stupified  ;  and  the  Assembly  sent  Pe'thion  [Pa-te-orig]  and  Barnave 
[Bar-nan;],  two  deputies,  to  conduct  them  back  again.  Pethion 
treated  them  with  rudeness  and  insolence,  but  Barnave,  moved  with 
pity  at  their  misfortunes,  vowed  from  that  day  to  advocate  their  cause. 

On  the  21st,  the  royal  fugitives  entered  Paris  amidst  the  hootings 
and  execrations  of  the  mob,  and  were  again  lodged  in  the  Tuileries, 
but  their  position  was  greatly  aggravated.  All  the  functions  of 
royalty  were  suspended ;  the  movements  of  the  whole  family  were 
narrowly  watched;  and  guards  remained  in  their  rooms  all  night 
and  day. 

Notwithstanding  this  vigilance,  Marie  Antoinette  found  means  to  communicate  with 
her  chivalrous  young  deputy,  who  pleaded  hard  in  the  Assembly  against  the  proposed 
indictment  of  the  king  for  "  treason  against  the  people  " 

When  the  National  Assembly  was  dissolved  a  few  months  afterwards,  Barnave 
[fiar-narv]  came  to  bid  the  queen  farewell,  before  he  quitted  the  capital.  He  then 
told  her  he  had  risked  his  head  in  her  cause,  but  without  regret.  They  parted  in  sorrow, 
to  meet  no  more.  The  young  queen  and  the  young  commoner  penshed  within  a  few 
days  of  each  other  on  the  same  scaffold. 

Petition  of  the  Champ-de-Mars  (17  July,  1791).    When 

the  question  of  the  king's  flight  was  formally  brought  before  the 
Assembly,  Barnave  [Bar-narv]  proposed  that  it  should  be  construed 
into  a  tacit  abdication,  a  proposal  which  was  supported  by  all  the 
lenders  of  the  extreme  left. 

The  Jacobins,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  on  regarding  it  as  an  act 
of  treason ;  and,  in  order  to  enforce  their  view  upon  the  house,  drew 
up  a  petition  to  the  people,  which  they  took  to  the  Chnmp-do-Mjirs 
[Sharnd  Mars],  and  laid  on  the  "  Altar  of  the  Country"  for  signature. 
The  prayer  of  the  petition  was  the  formal  dethronement  of  the  king. 

The  crowd  on  the  occasion  was  immense.  Camille-Desmoulins 
[Ca-meel  Da-moo-lah'n]  and  Danton  availed  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  address  the  people,  and  excited  them  to  -insurrection. 
The  danger  became  threatening.  Lafayette  and  Bailly  were  obliged 
to  interfere.  The  red  flag  was  unfurled ;  the  National  Guard  wag 
assailed  with  a  shower  of  stones,  and  fired  on  the  mob.  The  tumult 
was  quelled,  but  Lafayette  and  Bailly  lost  for  ever  their  popularity. 

Treaty  of  BilnitZ  (27  July,  1791).  It  was  now  palpable, 
that'alTnope  of  restoring  the  ancient  order  of  things  was  impossible. 
The  emigrants  were  fully  sensible  of  this  impossibility,  and  at  length 
concerted  together  to  put  down  the  revolution  by  force  of  arms. 
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Monsieur,  who  had  retired  to  Brussels,  assumed  the  title  of  Regent; 
the  emperor,  king  of  Prussia,  and  count  of  Artois  [Ar-twor]  met  at 
Pilnitz,  in  Saxony,  on  the  27th  of  June,  and  there  signed  the  famous 
treaty,  which  demanded  of  France  the  entire  restoration  of  the  king, 
and  dissolution  of  the  National  Assembly,  under  the  threat  of  invasion. 
This  declaration  only  served  to  irritate  the  nation,  and  to  arm  them 
in  self-defence. 

Close  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  The  Assembly 
having  been  organized  for  two  years  and  three  months,  and  having 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Constitution  in  8250  decrees,  accepted 
by  the  king,  resolved  to  close  their  sessions,  and  make  room  for  a 
Legislative  House. 

The  dissolution  was  fixed  for  the  30th  September  (1791).  The 
king  attended  in  person,  pronounced  a  most  touching  address,  was 
heard  with  enthusiasm,  and  received  with  respect. 

The  president  then  declared  the  Assembly  dissolved  and  its  mission 
over.  Next  day,  it  was  replaced  by  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which 
was  designed  to  reform  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  new  constitution. 

A  decree  provided  that  no  member  of  the  old  Assembly  should  be 
eligible  to  hold  office  in  the  new ;  consequently,  Bailly  was  deposed 
from  the  mayoralty  of  Paris,  and  Lafayette  from  the  command  of  the 
National  Guard ;  but,  in  order  to  testify  its  regard  for  the  latter,  the 
city  of  Paris  presented  to  him  a  statue  of  Washington,  and  a  sword 
forged  from  an  iron  bar  of  the  Bastille. 

PRINCIPAL    MEASURES  of  the  CONSTITUENT    ASSEMBLY. 

I.  Political.      (1)  August,  1789.    All  exclusive  privileges  were  abolished;  and  every 
man  in  the  state  was  pronounced  eligible  to  any  office  his  merits  could  obtain. 

(2)  January,  1790.     France  was  divided  into  83  departments,  all  pretty  well  of  the 

same  size ;  each  department  was  subdivided  into  districts,  now  called  arrondis- 
tnents  ;  each  district  into  cantons;  and  each  canton  into  municipalities  or 
communes.  Every  commune  had  its  own  magistrates ;  and  every  district  and 
department  an  administrative  council  and  executive  directory.  Cantons  were 
mere  electoral  divisions  for  the  nomination  of  deputies  and  magistrates. 

(3)  February,  1790.     Every  remnant  of  feudalism  was  swept  away. 

(4)  March,  1790,  were  abolished  the  custom  of  arresting  political  offenders  by  "Sealed 

letters"  (lettres  de  cachet),  and  the  oppressive  Salt-tax  called  Gabelle. 

(5)  April,  1790.    Trial  by  Jury  was  introduced. 

(6)  May,  1790.    The  right  of  declaring  peace  and  war  was  taken  from  the  king  and 

vested  in  the  National  Assembly. 

(7)  June,  1790.    All  titles  of  nobility,  all  orders  of  rank,  and  all  badges  of  distinc- 

tion, such  as  stars,  ribbons,  and  armorial  bearings-,  were  abolished. 

(8)  July,  1790.      The  Game-laws  were  repealed;   the  Jews  were  relieved  of  their 

personal  tax ;  and  protestants  had  their  estates  restored  which  had  been  confis- 
cated in  consequence  of  their  religious  opinions. 

(9)  September,  1790.    The  parlements  of  France  were  finally  suppressed. 

(10)  October,  1790,  were  abolished  the  cruel  criminal  penalties  of  Louis  XIV. 

(11)  January,  1791.    All  corporations  and  guilds  were  abolished;  and  free-trade  was 

introduced. 
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(12)  March,  1791.     Paris  was  subdivided  into  sections;    and  the  names  of  every 

inhabitant  of  each  house  were  ordered  to  be  inscribed  on  the  hall-door. 

(13)  May,  1791.    The  impost,  called  octroi,  levied  on  goods  entering  Paris  through, 

the  city  gates,  was  repealed. 

(14)  June,  1791.    Torture  was  declared  illegal;  and  the  violation  of  the  secresy  of 

letters  declared  a  criminal  offence. 

II.  In  Finance  the  reforms  were  equally  radical.  It  was  decreed  at  the  very  outset 
that  all  taxes  were  to  be  apportioned  and  raised  without  regard  to  rank  or  person. 
Then  followed  the  approval  of  a  loan. 

November,  1789.    A  decree  ordered  the  publication  of  the  public  accounts. 

December,  1789.    A  National  Bank  was  established. 

March,  1790.  Monsieur  Talleyrand,  bishop  of  Autun,  proposed  that  the  clergy 
should  renounce  to  the  state  all  their  lands  and  possessions.  The  clergy,  as  a 
body,  strenuously  resisted  this  proposal ;  but  the  deficiency  of  the  exchequer  was 
frightful,  a  national  bankruptcy  imminent,  and  the  only  means  of  tiding  over 
the  difficulty  was  by  the  confiscation  of  the  church  property.  Accordingly,  the 
proposal  of  Talleyrand  was  accepted.  The  ministers  of  religion  were  henceforth 
paid  by  government  salaries,  and  the  expenses  of  public  worship  defrayed  by 
the  public  purse. 

(5)  April,  1790.    The  question  was  raised,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  confiscated 

lands  ?  A  forced  sale  would  not  do,  as  it  would  greatly  depreciate  the  value  of 
the  property ;  neither  would  it  do  to  wait  for  rents.  In  this  dilemma,  Bailly 
proposed  that  the  Assembly  should  issue  debentures  to  the  value  of  the  lands; 
and  as  the  property  would  be  nominally  assigned  over  to  the  bondholders,  he 
proposed  to  call  the  bonds  Assignats.  These  Assignats  chiefly  consisted  of 
promissory  notes  to  the  amount  of  100  francs  (£4)  each ;  some  however  repre- 
sented a  smaller  sum  and  others  a  larger.  The  first  issue  amounted  to  20  millions 
sterling.  The  facility  of  providing  income  by  this  means  soon  led  to  abuse. 
Assignats  were  issued  without  any  property  to  back  them ;  many  were  forged ; 
and  in  1796  they  were  called  in  and  redeemed  at  the  rate  of  one  franc  for  thirty. 

(6)  October,  1790.    These  Assignats  [As-sin-yar]  were  declared  to  bear  no  interest. 

(7)  These  measures  in  the  early  part  of  1791  were  followed  by  a  series  of  laws  respecting 

coining,  revenue-management,  and  the  promotion  of  industry. 

III.    Church  Reforms.    A  committee  of  the  Assembly  appointed  to  reform  church 
matters,  made  a  complete  overthrow  of  the  old  system. 

(1)  Catholicism  was  declared  no  longer  the  exclusive  religion  of  the  state,  but  all 

ministers  of  every  denomination  were  treated  alike,  and  were  paid  salaries  by  the 
government. 

(2)  The  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  was  abolished ;  monastic  orders  suppressed ; 

and  monks  and  nuns  were  released  from  their  vows. 

(3)  Each  department  of  France  was  constituted  a  see,  and  all  the  clergy  of  the  see  were 

paid  by  the  commune  of  the  department. 

(4)  The  clergy  like  the  laity  were  made  amenable  to  the  civil  courts,  without  appeal  to 

the  pope  or  any  ecclesiastical  authority. 

(5)  Every  clergyman  was  required  to  take  an  oath  that  he  accepted  the  constitution  and 

would  uphold  it.  This  oath  led  to  the  emigration  of  many ;  and  subsequently  to 
enactments  of  great  rigour  against  the  malcontents. 

H  Such  were  the  principal  items  of  the  constitution.  Many  of  them  were  wholly 
unexceptionable.  The  basis  of  all  was  the  sovereignty  of  the  "people.  If  the  nation 
had  remained  quiet,  no  one  would  or  could  have  blamed  a  revolution  which  abolished 
so  many  evils,  and  provided  a  constitution  with  so  much  that  was  truly  excellent.  But 
the  court,  and  the  privileged  classes  resisted ;  resistance  provoked  opposition ;  the  evil 
passions  were  excited ;  designing  demagogues  stirred  up  rebellion ;  arid  when  once  the 
rulers  of  the  people  began  to  enrich  themselves  by  spoliation,  and  defend  tlreir  power 
by  murders,  it  became  a  mere  question  A\  ith  them  whether  they  should  kail,  or  be 
tkunselvea  cast  down  and  trampled  under  foot. 
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THE     FOUNDATION    OF     CLUBS.      (1790-17W). 

*  The  creation  of  Clubs  at  this  crisis  greatly  multiplied  the  seeds  of  discord, 
f  These  clubs  were  at  first  private  meetings,  where  people  of  similar  political 
/  views  met  together  to  talk  over  the  events  of  the  nation. 

1T  The  first  and  most  celebrated  was  that  of  the  Breton  deputies,  held  at  the 
ancient  convent  of  the  Jacobins,  and  hence  called  the  Jacobin  Club.  It 
acquired,  in  a  short  time,  an  amazing  influence,  and  establishe^faffiliated  clubs 
in  every  province  of  France.  Its  moral  power  was  so  great  in  the  palmy  days 
of  the  Revolution,  that  the  people,  the  magistracy,  and  even  the  National 
Assembly,  were  swayed  by  it. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  Jacobins  were 
royalists  at  first.  They  wished  to  depose  Louis  XVI. ,  I  allow,  but  they  would 
have  placed  the  Duke  of  Orleans  on  the  throne,  with  abridged  powers  and 
prerogatives.  As  the  Eevolution  advanced,  their  political  views  became  more 
and  more  democratic,  till,  at  last,  the  word  Jacobin  became  synonymous  with 
red-republican. 

To  the  Jacobins  belonged  Chenier  [Sha-ne-a]  the  author  of  Charles  IX.,  the 
poets  Cubieres  [Kii-be-air]  and  Chamfort,  Laharpe  as  violent  as  Diderot 
[De-da-ro]  in  his  hatred  of  the  Supreme  Being,  Sedaine,  and  the  good  Andrieux. 
David  [Dav-ede]  the  painter  was  one  of  the  same  clique,  Vernet  [  Vair-nay], 
Larive,  and  Talma  the  great  actor.  Lais  the  famous  vocalist,  and  Louis- 
Philippe  the  future  king,  were  the  door-keepers  of  the  Paris  club. 

Such  were  the  leading  members ;  but,  from  first  to  last,  Eobespierre 
was  its  living  unity ;  and  this  man,  simply  by  the  force  of  cinmmstances, 
without  genius,  oratorical  power,  or  even  a  daring  spirit,  rose  to  be  master, 
not  only  of  the  Jacobins,  but  of  Paris  and  all  France. 

The  Jacobin  clubs  were  finally  closed  on  the  llth  November,  1794. 

H  A  branch  of  the  Jacobins,  first  called  the  Club  of  '89,  and  then  the 
Journalists'  Club,  held  its  meetings  in  a  part  of  the  Calais  Royal.  Lafayette, 
Bailly  the  mayor,  the  abbe  Sieyes,  an-d  Mirabeau,  were  members  of  this  club. 
Though  called  ''the  Club  of  '89,"  it  was  not  founded  till  1790. 

1[  Another  branch  society  was  the  Feuillant's  Club,  held  in  the  convent  of 
the  Feuillantes  [Feu-yarn' t]  near  the  Tuileries,  and  composed  of  the  most 
moderate  of  the  republicans. 

When  Barnave  was  sent  to  Yerennes  [Var-renri],  to  convey  the  king  and 
royal  family  to  Paris  after  their  flight,  he  was  so  touched  by  their  misfortunes 
that  he  resolved  to  befriend  them  ;  and  when  he  found  the  Assembly  bent  on 
death,  induced  Dupont,  Lameth,  and  others,  to  separate  from  the  Jacobins,  by 
way  of  protest  against  their  regicidal  intentions. 

IT  The  Cordeliers,  so  called  from  the  convent  of  the  Cordeliers  [Cor-de-18-a] 
where  their  meetings  were  held,  was  another  very  important  club,  but  its 
influence  was  limited  to  Paris. 

Its  leading  members  were  the  giant  Danton  ;  the  scarcely  less  notorious 
Camille-Desmoulins  [Car-meel  Da-moo-lah^n],  who  gave  the  signal  for  the 
attack  on  the  Bastille  ;  Hebert  [ffa-bair],  a  check-taker  at  one  of  the  theatres, 
and  editor  of  the  infamous  journal  called  "  Pere  Duchene"  [Pair  Du-shane]  ; 
and  I^rat  [Mar-rar]  the  fop,  a  dainty-fingered,  mean,  and  blood-thirsty  young 
surgeon. 

The  Cordeliers  were  generally  opposed  to  the  Jacobins.  It  was  this  club 
that  plotted  the  insurrection,  which  marked  the  close  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
It  was  this  club  also  which  first  demanded  the  abolition  of  royalty,  and  the 
institution  of  a  free  republic. 

The  Cordeliers  affected  extreme  poverty  and  meanness.  Their  room  of 
meeting  was  miserably  lighted  with  a  few  wretched  candles;  and  all  the 
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members  dressed  in  the  most  squalid  attire.      This  club  was  nick-named  the 
Pandemonium,  and  Danton  the  arch-fiend. 

At  first,  the  Cordeliers  went  further  than  the  Jacobins  in  their  republican 
principles ;  but,  after  a  time,  they  were  left  so  far  behind,  that  they  were  looked 
upon  as  lukewarm,  and  even  traitors  to  the  popular  cause. 

The  Cordeliers  were  organized  in  1790 ;  lost  all  their  influence  when  Danton  was  led  to 
execution;  and  the  club  was  finally  closed  by  the  Convention. 

Journals.  Akin  to  the  clubs  were  the  Journals  of  the  day,  the  enormous  increase  of 
which  was  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Revolution.  Some  of  them  were  pub- 
lished daily,  and  others  weekly  or  more  often.  Some  of  the  more  violent  of  the  weekly 
Journals  appeared  in  red  wrappers. 

In  1777,  there  was  but  one  daily  paper  in  all  France ;  some  23  years  later,  there  were  as 
many  as  900.  The  following  list  gives  the  names  of  the  most  prominent : 


The  Acts  des  Apotres 
Ami  du  Peuple 
Annalcs  Putriotiques,  by  Mercier  and 

Carra 
Annales  Politiques  et  Letteraires,  by 

Linguet 
Babillard 
Bonnet  Rouge 
Chronique  de  Paris,  by  Condorcet,  the 

best  written  of  all 
Communes  de  Paris 
Courrier  National 

„       de  Paris  a  Versailles 
„         „  Provence 
„         „  Versailles  a  Paris 
Esprit  des  Gazettes 
„      des  Journaux 

&c.,  &c.,  &c. 
Gazette  de  Paris 
General  Journal  d'Europe 
H6raut  de  la  Nation 
Journal  de  la  Cour  et  da  la  Ville 
„      des  Debats  and  des  Decrets 
,,      Ecclesiastique 
,,      des  Etats  Ge'ne'raux,  by  Mira- 
beau,  which  existed  only  one  week, 
when  it  was  suppressed  by  the  king 
for  a  most  intemperate  attack  upon 
Necker. '  It  afterwards  appeared  as 
Le  Courrier  de  Provence 
Journal  (j  en  Oral  de  France 


The  Journal  de  la  Republique 

„      des  Revolutions  de  Paris,  the 
most  extensively  read  of  all 
,,      Universe 
,,      des  Versailles 

London  Journal  of  the  Lyceum,  pub- 
lished in  London,  by  Brissot 

Mercure  Politique 

Moniteur,  first  published  24th  Novem- 
ber, 1789 

Observateur 

Patriot 

Patriot  Fran9ais,  by  Brissot 

Pdre  Duchene,  by  Hebert,  containing 
the  most  exaggerated  republican  sen- 
timents, and  circulating  the  most  hor- 
rible inuendos  against  the  queen 

Point  de  Jour 

Publiciste  Parisien,  by  the  mean  and 
dirty  Marat.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  formidable  of  all  the  Journals. 
Its  name  was  twice  changed,  first  into 
L'Ami  du  Peuple,  and  then  into  Le 
Journal  de  la  Republique 

Revolutions  de  Paris,  by  Prudhomme 
and  Tournon 

Sappeur  dans  le  Bataillon  de  Cannes 

Sentinelle  du  Peuple 

Spectateur 

Vieux  Cordelier 

&c.,  &c.,  &e. 


CELEBRITIES. 

Comte  de  Mirabeau  (1749 — 1791)  sometimes  called  the  Hurricane,  and 
sometimes  the  DemosthSnes  of  France,  from  the  overpowering  force  of  his 
eloquence,  possessed  an  energy  and  decision  which  yielded  to  no  opposition, 
and  an  audacity  of  purpose  which  shrank  from  no  difficulty. 

On  leaving  school  he  entered  the  military  profession,  and  became  the  gayest 
of  the  gay  ;  but  soon  he  abandoned  his  profession,  and  married  an  heiress.  It 
would  be  profitless  to  follow  him  through  the  next  16  years  of  his  life,  in 
which  he  was  guilty  of  almost  every  crime,  and  was  confined  in  almost  every 
prison  of  France. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  he  was  elected  deputy  of  the  Tiers- 
itat  for  Aix,  and  soon  made  himself  the  foremost  man~of  France.  His  name  was 
in  everybody's  mouth,  and  everything  was  a  la  Mirabeau.  At  length,  pros- 
perity and  flattery  made  him  wish  for  aristocratic  distinctions,  and  he  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  court  to  arrest  the  Revolution,  on  condition  of  receiving 
£1600  a  week ;  but  his  sudden  death  put  an  end  to  his  career. 
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IT  Mirabeau  \Me-r ar-'boo'~\  was  so  corpulent  that  he  was  jocosely  called  the 
Tub,  and  he  was  as  ugly  as  he  was  fat.  His  head  was  large,  features  massive, 
lips  thick  ;  he  had  a  tiger-like  face,  deeply  pitted  with  small-pox,  throat  short 
and  thick,  and  shoulders  high  even  to  deformity ;  but,  with  all  these  defects, 
there  was  something  dignified  and  even  agreeable  in  his  mien  and  general 
appearance. 

During  his  short  illness,  the  king  and  queen  sent  three  times  a  day  to  enquire 
after  his  health  ;  and  half  Paris  was  at  his  door.  He  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  in  the  Pantheon,  but  two  years  afterwards  his  body  was  exhumed  by  the 
mob,  and  cast  into  the  streets.  Mirabeau  and  Foy  (in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI  I. ) 
were  the  two  greatest  political  orators  of  France.  The  last  words  of  Mirabeau 
were  "  Let  me  die  to  the  sounds  of  delicious  music." 


THE     LEGISLATIVE     ASSEMBLY. 

FROM  IST  OCTOBER,  1791,  TO  20ra  SEPTEMBER,  1792.      George  III.  King  of  England. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  was  composed  of  745  members,  elected 
by  the  people;  and  commenced  its  sessions  on  tEe  1st  of  October, 
the  very  day  after  the  Constituent  Assembly  dissolved  itself.  The 
clubs  had  so  greatly  influenced  the  choice  of  the  election,  that  the 
new  house  was  even  more  democratic  than  the  former. 

The  right  was  occupied  by  the  few  monarchy-men  which  had  been 
returned.  This  small  minority  consisted  of  Feuillants,  officers  of  the 
army,  and  some  National  Guardsmen. 

The  centre,  by  the  friends  of  order,  a  clique  even  more  meagre  and 
insignificant  than  the  former. 

The  left,  by  the  Girondists,  famous  for  their  orators,  and  so  called 
because  their  most  conspicuous  members  were  deputies  of  the  Gironde 
department.  Among  them  was  an  extreme  party,  which  afterwards 
united  with  the  most  violent  of  the  Jacobins  and  Cordeliers,  and 
formed  the  Mountain. 

This  assembly  was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  laws  ; 
but  from  the  very  first  it  forgot  its  mission,  and  applied  itself 
exclusively  to  a  war  with  royalty,  taking  for  its  motto,  "Liberty 
or  Death." 

THE  GIRONDIST  MINISTRY  (1791 — 1792). 

The  king,  pressed  by  circumstances,  formed  a  Girondist  Ministry, 
the  most  remarkable  members  of  which  were  general  Dumouriez 
[Du-moo-re-a]  and  Eoland. 

The  former,  accustomed  from  his  youth  to  intrigue,  was  determined 
to  rise  at  any  cost.  He  was  bold,  fickle,  and  without  principle ;  of 
an  active  genius,  and  rich  in  resources.  The  latter  was  an  enthusiastic 
republican,  and  joined  austerity  of  morals  to  the  greatest  simplicity 
of  habits.  He  had  no  great  genius;  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
governed  by  his  wife,  who  was  in  fact  the  soul  of  the  whole  party. 

War  with  Austria  (1792).      The  first  measure  of  the  new 
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cabinet  was  to  declare  war  with  the  new  emperor  of  Austria,  a  nephew 
of  Marie  Antoinette. 

Austria  and  Prussia,  fearing  that  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  Franc- 
might  spread  into  their  own  dominions,  arrogantly  demanded  of  th » 
new  Assembly  three  things :  The  restitution  of  Venaisson  to  thi 
pope ;  of  Alsace  to  Germany ;  and  of  the  confiscated  church  property 
to  the  catholic  clergy. 

The  first  operations  of  the  war  being  unfavourable  to  France,  the 
Legislative  Assembly  pronounced  the  nation  to  be  in  danger,  and 
commanded  a  camp  of  20,000  men  to  be  established  under  the  walls 
of  Paris. 

The  king  put  his  veto  on  this  measure.  Koland  wrote  to  him  a 
very  insolent  letter ;  and  Louis  had  the  spirit  to  dismiss  his  ministers, 
and  chose  a  new  cabinet  from  among  the  Feuillants  [Feu-e-yarn'i]. 

THE  FEUILLANT  MINISTRY  (1792). 

June  SO  (1792).  The  two  great  anniversary  festivals  of  the 
Eepublicans  were  the  20th  of  June  and  the  14th  of  July.  The  latter 
commemorated  the  Storming  of  the  Bastille  ;  the  former,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  National  Assembly  and  flight  of  the  king. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1792,  both  these  events  had  a  significant 
commemoration.  The  Legislative  Assembly  was  first  mobbed,  and 
then  the  king  bearded  in  his  own  palace. 

Some  30,000  of  the  people  met  together  to  "  honour"  the  day. 
They  had  armed  themselves  with  pikes  and  other  impromptu  weapons ; 
placed  themselves  under  the  conduct  of  Santerre  [Sarn-tair],  a 
common  brewer ;  procured  a  number  of  flags  and  placards  bearing 
the  most  brutal  inscriptions;  and  promenaded  the  streets,  singing 
revolutionary  songs. 

At  length  they  reached  the  Hall  of  Legislature,  where  one  of  their 
number  made  a  disgusting  speech,  the  object  of  which  was  the  recall 
of  the  late  ministry;  but  little  could  be  heard,  as  the  room  was 
besieged  within  and  without  by  a  rabble  of  women,  boys,  and  men, 
singing  the  "  fa  ira"  [Sar  era],*  and  shouting  The  people  for  ever! 
Down  with  the  Veto!  Three  cheers  for  the  Republic! 

After  they  had  insulted  the  deputies  to  their  hearts'  content, 
Santerre  conducted  them  to  the  Tuileries,  to  over-crow  the  fallen 

*  The  "  Ca  Ira"  was  one  of  the  most  popular  revolutionary  son^s,  composed  for  the 
Fete  de  la  Federation  in  1789,  to  the  tune  called  "Le  Carillon  National,"  which  Marie 
Antoinette  was  for  ever  strumming  on  her  harpsichord.  The  refrain  ran  thus : 

"  Ha !  Ha !    It  will  speed !    It  will  speed !    It  will  speed !  (<;a  ira) 

With  one  voice  shout  the  people  from  morning  till  night  I 
Ha !  Ha !    It  will  speed !    It  will  speed !    It  will  speed ! 
Resistance  is  vain,  it  ife  sure  to  succeed !" 

"  Ca  ira"  was  the  rallying  cry  borrowed  by  the  Federalists  from  the  great  Dr.  Franklin, 
who  used  to  say,  in  reference  to  the  American  revolution,  Ah !  Ah  !  fa  ira  !  fa  ira  /, 
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majesty  01 .  nee.  The  brutal  mob  thumped  on  the  palace  doors 
with  hatchets,  pikes,  and  hammers,  till  the  king  ordered  them  to  be 
thrown  open ;  when  in  rushed  the  crowd  pell-mell,  but  was  not  a 
little  stupified  to  see  Louis  himself  standing  fearlessly  before  them. 

This  boldness  disarmed  them,  but  they  mustered  up  sufficient 
impudence  to  present  two  petitions,  to  which  they  demanded  the  royal 
sanction.  "  No,"  said  the  king,  with  more  than  usual  magnanimity, 
".this  is  neither  the  way  nor  the  time  to  obtain  concessions." 

Whatever  the  original  intentions  of  these  ruffians,  this  firm  and 
temperate  behaviour  turned  aside  any  rttempt  at  personal  violence ; 
but  one  of  the  mob  from  behind  thrust  towards  the  king,  on  a  pike, 
a  Ked  Cap,  the  filthy  emblem  of  the  revolution ;  and  another  offered 
him  a  glass  of  "  ordinary  wine."  Louis  put  the  cap  upon  his  head, 
and  drank  the  wine  without  hesitation.  Bravo !  yelled  the  mob, 
Long  live  the  king !  till  the  mayor  came  up,  and  induced  them  quietly 
to  retire. 

This  was  the  very  acme  of  popular  insolence.  The  people  had 
befooled  their  sovereign  to  the  top  of  their  bent;  and  from  this 
moment,  the  whole  prestige  of  royalty  was  trampled  in  the  dust. 

When  general  Lafayette  was  informed  at  Sedan  of  these  events,  he 
hastened  to  Paris,  and  implored  the  king  to  accept  his  escort  to 
Compiegne  [Kone-pe-airi],  where  he  promised  to  protect  him  from 
similar  insults ;  but  Louis  mistrusted  the  revolutionary  soldier,  and 
refused  to  accept  his  offer. 

Brunswick's  Manifesto  (25  July,  1792.)  These  violences, 
and  the  temperate  conduct  of  the  king  were  not  without  their  influ- 
ence. The  fury  of  the  mob  had  burnt  out,  at  least  for  a  time ;  and 
probably  tranquillity  might  have  been  restored,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
manifesto  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  equally  insulting  and  ill-timed. 

The  duke  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  united  armies  of  Prussia 
and  Austria,  amounting  to  130,000  men,  and  sent  against  France  for 
the  express  purpose  of  putting  down  the  revolution.  He  was  lying 
at  Coblentz  at  the  time,  and  stated  in  his  manifesto  that  "he  had 
been  commissioned  by  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  lay  Paris  in  the 
dust,  and  crush  the  republican  vipers  under  his  heel." 

It  may  be  well  imagined,  that  this  insolent  tirade  excited  in  France 
the  most  unbounded  indignation;  and  did  more,  than  any  other 
single  thing,  to  pave  the  way  to  the  bloody  tragedy  of  the  king's 
death. 

August  10  (1792).  On  the  10th  of  August  the  tocsin  sounded 
the  signal  of  revolt.  The  Tuileries  had  been  placed  in  a  state  of 
defence  in  anticipation  of  an  attack.  The  interior  was  guarded  by 
900  Swiss  and  a  troop  of  gentlemen,  the  court-yards  and  outposts  by 
several  battalions  of  the  National  Guards. 

X 
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Early  in  the  morning,  Mandat  [Marn-dah]  the  General  of  the 
National  Guard  had  heen  murdered,  and  Santerre,  the  brewer, 
appointed  to  his  post.  The  court  was  thus  deprived  of  its  most 
influential  defender,  and  a  traitor  to  the  royal  cause  was  substituted 
in  his  place. 

As  the  day  advanced,  the  insurgents,  maddened  by  the  speeches  of 
Danton,  pointed  their  cannon  against  the  Tuileries.  The  king  passed 
his  defenders  in  review,  but  was  informed  that  his  only  hope  of  safety 
was  in  the  Hall  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Thither,  therefore, 
he  went  with  his  wife  and  children ;  and  was  commanded  to  wait  in 
the  reporter's  lobby  (called  the  logograph),  a  small  recess  behind  the 
president's  chair. 

The  Marseillaise.  Among  the  most  violent  of  the  insurgents 
was  a  body  of  men  from  Marseilles,  invited  over  by  Madame  Roland 
to  overawe  the  National  Guard,  and  to  take  the  advance  of  the 
20,000  men  voted  by  the  Girondist  ministry. 

These  500  Marseillais  entered  Paris  singing  a  song  recently  com- 
posed by  a  young  artillery  officer,  named  Bouget  Delisle  [Roo-zja 
De-leel'],  and  proceeded  at  once  to-  the  Chainps-Elyssees  [SJiarns 
A-lee-zay],  where  a  banquet  awaited  them. 

Their  song  became  immensely  popular;  flew  from  city  to  city; 
was  played  in  all  the  public  orchestras ;  sung  at  the  opening  and  close 
of  all  the  clubs  ;  adopted  as  the  revolutionary  hymn ;  and  called  the 
Marseillaise,  from  the  persons  who  introduced  it.  When  the  king 
left  the  Tuilleries,  a  furious  scuffle  ensued  between  the  Swiss  Guards 
and  the  insurgents.  The  guards  succeeded,  at  first,  in  driving  back 
the  people ;  but  the  Marseillais  directed  the  cannon  on  the  palace, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  gates.  The  Swiss  were  over- 
powered, and  hacked  to  pieces  with  the  most  wanton  cruelty. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  a  cry  was  raised  that  the  palace  was 
on  fire,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  horror  of  the  moment.  The 
hall,  the  vestibule,  the  stairs,  were  choked  with  dead  bodies ;  the 
floors  and  pavements  were  a  pool  of  blood;  and  the  cellars  were 
filled  with  intoxicated  wretches,  who  had  forced  their  way  thither  to 
indulge  their  beastly  desire  for  drink.  Everywhere  were  thievish 
hands  plundering,  ravaging,  and  destroying.  There  were  fishwomen 
with  dishevelled  hair  stripping  the  dead,  and  throwing  the  plundered 
carcases  from  the  windows.  There  were  women  sitting  on  pieces  of 
ordnance ;  women  decorated  with  strips  of  black  and  scarlet,  in  token 
of  having  assisted  in  the  murder  of  the  Swiss  guards ;  others  with  pistols 
in  their  girdles,  and  sabres  in  their  hands.  The  Marseillais  were 
marching  about  the  gardens  carrying  on  their  pikes  the  heads  of  the 
royalists,  and  singing  their  revolutionary  hymn.  Thousands  and 
thousands  were  shouting,  yelling,  howling,  and  rioting,  in,  the  wild 
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madness  of  their  triumph.     It  was  indeed  a  pandemonium,  which 
would  have  afforded  matter  for  a  Dante  or  a  Milton. 
The  refrain  of  this  really  beautiful  hymn,  the  Marseillaise,  is  as  follows : 

Aux  arms,  citoyens  !  Formez  vos  batallons  ! 

Marchons  I  marchons  !  qu'un  sang  impur  abrietwe  nos  sillotis. 

Arm,  citizens,  arm !    March,  march  to  the  slaughter  I 
The  blood  of  the  craven  your  furrows  shall  water. 

LouiS  XVI.  imprisoned  (14  August,  1792).  For  the  next 
two  or  three  days  the  insurgents  had  everything  their  own  way.  They 
demanded  that  an  insurrectional  Municipality  should  be  appointed,  in 
the  place  of  the  Council  of  the  Commune  \  the  justices  of  peace  were 
suspended  from  their  functions ;  the  etat-majors  of  the  gendarmerie 
were  disbanded;  the  public  statues  of  the  kings  of  France  were 
broken  to  pieces ;  and  the  foreign  ambassadors  left  the  city  given 
over  to  anarchy  and  confusion. 

On  the  14th  August,  the  new  Municipality  went  to  the  Assembly  to 
ye  sworn  in.  They  were  preceded  by  three  banners,  inscribed  with 
the  words  Patrie,  Liberte,  Egcdite;  and  the  spokesman  terminated 
his  harangue  by  demanding  two  things  :  The  instant  deposition  of  the 
king ;  and  the  convocation  of  a  National  Convention,  to  provide  a  new 
constitution. 

In  compliance  with  these  demands,  Louis,  with  his  wife,  children, 
and  sister,  was  committed  to  the  Temple  Tower ;  the  Girondist 
ministers  were  recalled ;  and  an  extraordinary  convention  was  con- 
vened for  the  21st  of  September,  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  the 
nation. 

2,  3»  4  September  (1792).  Meanwhile  the  Prussian  army, 
supported  by  36,000  Austrians,  10,000  Hessians,  and  6000  emigrants, 
entered  France.  Loagwy_fell  into  their  hands;  Verdun  [V air -dull  n] 
was  bombarded ;  and  the  road  to  Paris  was  openr"~ 

The  nation  was  in  consternation.  Danton  was  the  leader  of  the 
day,  a  gigantic  republican,  familiarly  called  the  Mirabeau  of  the  mob. 
He  was  Mirabeau  cast  in  a  more  vulgar  mould. 

The  news  of  the  taking  of  Yerdun  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  night  of  the 
1st  September.  Danton  swore  that  the  aristocrats  were  in  league 
with  the  foe ;  and  that  the  only  hope  of  safety  was  in  cutting  off  the 
enemy  within  the  camp.  The  massacre  began  on  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember, at  the  Abbaye,  with  the  murder  of^3p_non-juring  priests  and 
the  Swis^sjpidiejcs-imprisoned  since  the  10th  of  August.  It  continued 
for  the  next  two  days.  Three  hundred  hired  assassins,  wearing  a 
tricoloured  scarf  round  their  waist,  and  a  wheat-ear  in  the  button-hole 
of  their  jackets,  were  appointed  to  dispatch  the  victims. 

In  order  to  give  some  show  of  legality  to  this  wholesale  slaughter, 
a  mock  tribunal  was  held  in  the  court  of  the  Abbaye,  presided  over 
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by  an  usher  named  Maillard  [My-yar].  The  victims  were  dragged 
from  the  different  prisons  before  this  arbiter  of  their  fates.  If  he 
said  a  Coblentz  they  were  acquitted,  if  a  Vabbaye  they  were  led  forth 
into  the  yard,  and  felled  by  the  hired  assassins,  like  oxen,  on  the  spot. 

Among  the  persons  massacred,  on  this  occasion,  was  the  beautiful 
princess  de  Lamballe,  whose  only  crime  was  her  attachment  to  the 
queen.  Not  content  with  hacking  off  her  head,  some  brutal  ruffians 
stuck  it  on  a  pike,  and  carried  it  bleeding  to  the  Temple  Tower, 
where  the  royal  family  was  confined. 

The  dreadful  spectacle  threw  the  queen  into  convulsions ;  but  there 
was  no  pity  in  the  heart  of  these  sanguine  wretches.  For  three  days, 
delicate  women,  Christian  priests,  and  aged  noblemen,  guiltless  of  all 
crime  except  that  of  noble  birth  or  loyal  hearts,  were  immolated  to 
the  demon  of  popular  fury. 

As  many  as  eight  or  ten  thousand  fell  by  the  hands  of  these 
authorized  assassins ;  and  the  massacres,  thus  commenced  in  the 
capital,  were  copied  in  the  provinces. 

Theft  and  murder  were  fearlessly  committed  upon  the  great  and 
noble  by  any  one  who  lusted  for  their  wealth,  or  envied  their 
position,  or  owed  them  an  ill-turn.  Not  content  with  plunder,  the 
senseless  madmen  wantonly  destroyed  whatever  they  could  not  pillage; 
and  works  of  art,  antiques  of  great  value,  statues,  paintings,  tissues 
of  Gobelin  tapestry,  Sevres  china,  and  other  valuables,  were  unhesi- 
tatingly destroyed. 

In  all  the  history  of  mankind,  nothing  more  horrible  and  wantonly 
cruel  has  been  left  on  record,  than  the  massacres  of  September,  1792, 
by  a  people  pluming  themselves  on  their  politeness  and  civilization. 
And  the  men  who  planned  and  executed  this  diabolical  slaughter  have 
gained  for  themselves  the  infamous  appellation  of  Septembrizers 
(Septembriseurs),  the  September-men. 

IF  Meanwhile  the  Prussians  continued  to  advance,  and  Dumouriez 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  National  army, 

The  new  general  concentrated  his  men  near  the  village  of  Valmy. 
The  Prussians  began  the  attack ;  were  routed ;  and  the  honour  of 
the  day  remained  with  the  revolutionists. 

The  duke  of  Brunswick  was  thunderstruck ;  he  never  anticipated 
such  a  reception ;  and  was  obliged  to  beat  a  precipitate  retreat. 

The  French  re-entered  Verdun  and  Longwy;  the  enemy  passed 
the  Rhine  at  Coblentz ;  other  successes  were  achieved ;  and  the 
Revolution  was  wholly  triumphant. 

CHIEF  MEASURES  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 

(1)  On  the  28th  October,  1791,  a  decree  was  passed  declaring  Monsieur  (that  is  the 
kind's  brother)  deprived  of  his  right  of  the  regency  unless  he  returned  to  France  within 
2  months. 
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(2)  On  the  8th  November,  all  emigrants  who  absented  themselves  from  the  nation 
after  the  commencement  of  the  new  year  were  proscribed ;  and  all  officers  abandoning 
their  public  functions,  without  consent  of  the  Assembly,  were  to  be  accounted  deserters. 

(3)  On  the  29th  November,  all  ecclesiastics  who  refused  to  submit  to  the  constitution 
were  outlawed. 

N.B.  The  Constituent  Assembly  had  accorded  to  the  king  the  right  of  veto,  that  is 
of  negativing  any  decree,  and  he  exercised  this  right  in  reference  to  the  last  two 
measures.  The  republican  leaders  made  capital  of  this  bugbear  to  alarm  the  people. 
Very  few  knew  what  it  meant,  some  thought  it  was  a  new  tax,  some  a  person  whom, 
they  wanted  to  hang  on  a  lamp-post,  some  imagined  it  to  be  a  sort  of  pestilence,  and 
inquired  how  far  it  had  spread ;  all  blamed  the  king  and  queen,  who  were  nicknamed 
by  the  political  song-writers  Monsieur  and  Madame  Veto.* 

NATIONAL     CONVENTION. 

FROM  21  SEPTEMBER,  1792  TO  26  OCTOBER,  1795. 

On  the  21st  of  September,  the  Legislative  Assembly  gave  way  to 
the  National  Convention,  composed  of  721  deputies.  Two  English- 
men (the  celebrated  Dr.  Priestley  and  Tom  Paine  the  infidel,)  were 
returned,  but  the  former  declined  to  take  his  seat. 

On  the  very  opening  day  (22  September),  the  Convention  declared 
"the  eternal  abolition  of  Royalty  in  France;"  abolished  all  titles  of 
rank ;  commanded  that  all  people  should  be  addressed  by  the  one 
term  Citizen;  announced  that  the  year  1792  was  to  be  called  the 
Year  1 ;  and  that  the  Era  of  the  Revolution  would  in  future  take  the 
place  of  the  Christian  era  as  a  date. 

The  Revolutionists  said  not  only  Citizen  A  B  and  C,  mentioning  the  name,  but 
Citizen  President,  Citizen  Governor,  Citizen  General,  and  even  Citizen  Cobbler,  Citizen 
Chimney-sweep,  and  Citizen  Shoe-black.  Louis  XVI.  was  called  Citizen  Capet,  and 
Marie  Antoinette,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Citizen  Widow,  or  Citizen  Widow 
Capet  [Cap-pay]. 

The  Commune  went  still  further,  and  prohibited  the  use  of  the  word  "  God,"  for 
which  they  substituted  the  expression  "Supreme  Being." 

Such  Christian  names  as  Louis,  Philippe,  Jean,  and  so  on,  were  changed  into  Scaevola, 
Gracchus,  Aris  tides,  or  some  other  classic  name.  Similarly,  the.  names  of  half  the 
streets  of  France  were  changed  into  something  which  served  as  a  memento  of  the 
Revolution . 

H  One  of  the  absurdities  of  this  movement  appeared  in  the  affectation  of  servants, 
who  were  termed  employes  or  domestics.  They  thought  it  derogatory  to  be  summoned 
by  a  bell,  and  therefore  the  "master  or  mistress"  had  to  goto  them  as  equals,  and  beg 
the  "favour"  of  their  doing  what  was  required. 

Political  Parties.  The  Convention  was  divided,  like  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  into  two  principal  factions,  the  Girondists  and 
Mountaineers.  The  former  were  the  more  moderate,  and,  as  sup- 
porters of  the  ministry,  sat  on  the  ministerial  or  right-hand  benches. 

*  One  of  the  most  popular  songs  of  the  day  was  upon  these  nicknames.  The  second 
verse  runs  thus : 

Monsieur  Veto  avait  promis  Monsieur  Veto  swore  he'd  bide 

D'etre  fiddle  a  sa  patrie ;  To  the  Constitution  true 

Mais  il  y  a  manque"  But  he  cast  his  oath  aside, 

Ne  faisons  plus  cartie.  Teaching  us  the  like  to  do. 

The  queen  was  called  Madame  Veto,  a  nickname  she  always  went  by,  till  she  changed 
it  for  Widow  Capet. 
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To  this  party  belonged  the  celebrated  Condorcet  and  Mon.  Brissot ; 
the  latter  of  whom  was  their  leader,  and  hence  the  faction  is  some- 
times called  the  Brissotins. 

The  left  or  anti-ministerial  party  consisted  of  men  less  respectable, 
and  less  noted  in  the  literary  world,  but  more  daring  and  more 
persistent. 

They  were  called  the  mountain  men  (Montagnards),  because  they 
eat  in  the  House  on  the  upper  or  most  elevated  seats.  Their  leaders 
were  Danton  and  Robespierre ;  subordinate  to  whom  were  Couthon, 
Thuriot,  St.  Andre,  Camille-Desmoulins,  Legendre,  Marat,  Carnot, 
and  some  others. 

Between  these  two,  sat  the  "  middle-men,"  on  seats  level  with  the 
floor,  whence  they  were  derisively  calledlihe  Flats. 

Battle  of  Jemmapes  (6  Nov.  1792).  Return  we  now  to  the 
war,  from  the  recapture  of  Yerdun  [Vair-duh'ri]  and  Longwy. 

In  October,  general  Dumouriez  [Du-moo~re-a],  returned  to  Paris, 
and  was  immediately  sent  to  begin  the  winter  campaign  in  Belgium, 
which  at  that  time  belonged  to  Austria. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  he  halted  on  the  heights  of  Jemmapes ; 
overthrew  the  Austrian  general  with  great  slaughter ;  and  all  Belgium 
fell  into  his  hands. 

The  Convention  imposed  on  Belgium  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment; and  so  great  was  the  misrule,  that  Dumouriez  repaired  to  Paris 
to  expostulate ;  but,  failing  in  his  mission,  returned  to  his  army  a 
marked  man,  destined  to  destruction  as  soon  as  an  opportunity 
presented  itself. 

Trial  Of  LouiS  XVI.  (11  Dec.,  1792,  to  17  Jan.,  1793). 
France  was  now  in  a  situation  not  unusual  with  nations  changing 
their  constitution:  Successful  abroad,  but  at  home  distracted  by 
political  factions. 

The  mountain-men,  trying  to  overturn  the  ministry,  pressed  upon 
them  the  question  of  the  king.  He  had  been  confined  in  the  Temple 
for  nearly  four  months  ;  what  did  they  intend  to  do  with  him  ? 

The  Girondists  shuffled  off  the  difficulty  for  a  time,  by  appointing  a 
Committee  to  report  upon  his  conduct.  The  Committee  brought 
before  the  house  a  number  of  accusations,  and  the  Convention,  on  the 
,7th  Nov.,  resolved  to  bring  him  to  trial. 

On  the  llth  of  December,  the  ill-fated  monarch  was  brought  to 
the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  accused  of  treason  against  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  and  conspiracy  against  the  liberty  of  the  state.  The 
accusers  themselves  were  the  judges  also, 

Louis  heard  his  accusations  unmoved  ;  replied  with  moderation  and 
precision;  and  acquitted  himself  altogether  with  modesty  and 
diguity. 
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The  counsel  chosen  by  him  consisted  of  Tronchet,  the  venerable 
Malesherbes,  and  a  young  advocate  recently  come  to  Paris  named 
Deseze.  The  choice  was  judicious,  and  the  task  performed  with 
ability  and  courage. 

On  Christmas  day,  the  ill-starred  monarch  made  his  will ;  and  the 
day  following  was  summoned  to  the  Convention  a  second  time. 

Deseze  [De-saze]  read  his  defence.  The  king  then  added  a  few 
words  touching  his  love  for  the  people  ;  after  which,  he  was  conducted 
back  to  prison,  and  never  again  appeared  before  the  Assembly. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  the  president  announced  to  the  house 
that  "  Citizen  Louis  Capet  [Cap-pay},  sometime  called  Louis  XVI., 
had  been  found  guilty  by  a  majority  of  26  votes,  and  that  his  execu- 
tion was  fixed  for  the  21st  instant." 

IF  One  end  of  the  Hall,  during  the  trial,  had  been  converted  into  a 
ladies'  gallery,  and  was  filled  with  women  fashionably  dressed,  eating 
ices  and  oranges,  laughing  and  chatting,  and  toying,  jesting,  or 
coquetting  with  the  members,  who  divided  their  attention  between  the 
business  of  the  court  and  acts  of  gallantry. 

When  the  votes  were  given,  the  members  walked  up  to  the  presi- 
dent's chair  one  by  one.  All  those  who  voted  for  death  were  saluted 
from  the  gallery  with  acclamations,  nods,  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs ; 
but  those  who  voted  otherwise  were  assailed  with  groans  and  hisses. 
Altogether,  the  scene  was  more  like  a  political  election  than  a  trial 
of  life  and  death. 

Thomas  Paine,  the  Englishman,  voted  in  the  minority;  hut  the  due  d' Orleans,  called 
Philippe  Egalite,  voted  with  the  majority. 

Execution  Of  Louis  XVI.  (21  Jan.,  1793).  On  Sunday 
the  20th,  the  king  was  informed  of  the  sentence  passed  by  the 
Convention,  and  asked  for  three  days  of  grace  to  prepare  himself  for 
death,  a  request  which  was  peremptorily  refused. 

In  the  evening  before  his  execution,  he  was  allowed  to  see  his 
family  and  take  leave  of  them.  He  then  spent  some  hours  in  devo- 
tion, went  to  bed,  and  slept  soundly. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  he  entered  the  carriage  sent  to 
convey  him  to  the  guillotine.  A  double  line  of  soldiers  hedged  the 
whole  route ;  above  40,000  were  under  arms.  The  cortege  was 
nearly  two  hours  in  reaching  the  place  of  execution,  and  the  king 
spent  the  time  in  reading  "  prayers  for  persons  in  extremity." 

At  ten  he  descended  from  the  coach,  followed  by  Mon.  Edgeworth 
his  confessor.  He  resisted  the  indignity  of  having  his  hands  pinioned 
and  hair  cut  off,  but  yielded  at  the  remonstrance  of  his  confessor. 
He  then  ascended  the  platform  with  a  firm  step,  and  advancing  for- 
ward, said  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Frenchmen,  I  die  innocent.  I  pardon 
mv  enemies,  and  heartily  wish  that  France •" 
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Here  Santerre  interfered,  crying  out,  "  Executioners,  do  your 
duty  !"  and  the  king's  voice  was  drowned  by  the  noise  of  rolling  drums. 
The  three  executioners  at  the  same  moment,  brought  the  king  to  the 
middle  of  the  platform  ;  arranged  him  face  downwards ;  and  the  plank 
was  pushed  forward  to  the  proper  place.  "  Son  of  St.  Louis,"  (cried 
Mon.  Edgeworth)  "ascend  to  heaven!"  The  spring  was  touched; 
the  heavy  knife  descended  in  its  grooves  with  a  heavy  thud ;  and  the 
royal  head  was  severed  in  an  instant  from  the  trunk. 

Sanson,  the  chief  executioner,  holding  the  bleeding  head  by  the 
hair,  walked  thrice  round  the  scaffold  showing  it  to  the  people : 
"  Behold  the  head  of  a  traitor  to  the  nation  !"  said  he.  Long  live  the 
republic!  shouted  the  crowd.  And  the  troops  waving  their  caps  on 
their  pikes  or  bayonets,  exclaimed :  The  nation  for  ever !  Liberty ! 
Liberty !  Huzza  / 

Many,  who  stood  near  enough,  dipped  their  handkerchiefs  in  the 
blood  of  the  murdered  monarch,  and  paraded  these  gory  trophies  upon 
pikes  before  the  windows  of  the  Temple  Tower,  where  the  queen  and 
royal  children  were  confined. 

As  for  the  headless  trunk,  it  was  carried,  weltering  in  the  sawdust 
of  the  long  red  basket,  to  the  cemetery  of  La  Madeleine  ;  tossed  into 
a  deep  hole  ;  and  covered  with  a  bushel  of  quicklime. 

Thus  perished  Louis  XVI.,  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  all  the  kings 
of  France,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  life,  and  the  17th  of  his  reign. 
He  was  not  a  bold  man,  but  he  shewed  a  noble  and  magnanimous  spirit 
in  his  fall. 
In  1815  his  remains  were  disinterred  and  laid  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Denis  [San  T)nee\.,. 

His  great  defect  was  the  want  of  decision.  To  save  himself 
trouble,  he  yielded.  He  could  not  resist  importunity,  and  hence  any 
one  who  persevered  was  sure  to  carry  his  point.  Many  principles 
were  given  up  by  him,  not  because  he  was  willing  to  abandon  them, 
but  because  he  had  not  sufficient  energy  to  maintain  them. 

Through  mistaken  humanity  he  lost  every  thing.  He  allowed  his 
soldiers  to  be  defeated,  lest,  by  resisting,  they  should  destroy  others. 
He  suffered  the  Bastille  to  be  destroyed,  because  he  would  not 
permit  his  cannons  to  be  pointed  against  his  subjects.  He  complied 
with  the  demands  of  the  Assembly,  in  order  to  save  bloodshed  and 
disturbance.  He  lost  his  crown,  his  queen,  his  life,  because  he  could 
not  withstand  importunity,  even  in  defence  of  his  just  rights.  He 
sanctioned  that  great  lie  sent  to  all  the  foreign  courts,  that  he 
"  willingly  accepted  the  new  constitution,"  because  it  was  more  easy 
to  sign  the  falsehood,  than  to  combat  the  framers  of  it. 

He  was  quite  willing  and  even  desirous  of  introducing  useful  reforms, 
but  had  not  strength  of  mind  sufficient  to  control  the  turbulent 
passions  of  the  time.  He  was  a  kind  man,  but  far  from  a  great  one ; 
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exemplary  in  his  religious  duties  ;  a  king  that  would  have  been 
adored  in  peaceful  times ;  but  wholly  unfit  to  ride  upon  the  whirl- 
wind and  direct  the  storm. 

His  ancestors  bequeathed  him  the  revolution,  and  he  should  have 
lived  either  before  or  after  it.  He  had  two  qualities  at  least  well 
suited  to  the  throne,  the  fear  of  God  and  the  love  of  his  people.  On 
the  whole,  we  may  say  of  him,  as  Shakespeare  says  of  Lear,  "he 
was  a  man  more  sinned  against  than  sinning." 

Aspect  of  Affairs  (1793}...  By  the  death  of  Louis  XVI., 
France  had  placed  herself  in  hostility  with  all  Europe.  To  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Piedmont,  already  in  arms,  were  now  added  England, 
Holland,  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  the  Holy  See,  and  after  a  time 
Russia. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  was  truly  frightful.  The  country  was  literally 
blockaded  on  every  side  :  England  was  on  the  coasts  ;  Spain  on  the 
Pyrenees;  Piedmont  and  Austria  on  the  Alps;  Holland  and  Prussia  on 
the  northern  frontier.  Altogether  there  were  250,000  men  in  arms 
against  her ;  and  her  generals  were  repulsed  in  every  direction. 

In  Paris,  every  success  caused  a  riot  of  joy,  and  every  defeat  an 
insurrection.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Danton  was  the  only  man 
bold  enough  to  cope  with  the  complicated  difficulties.  "  The  soldiers," 
said  he  in  the  Convention,  "  desert  us  by  thousands.  Our  only  hope 
is  in  Paris.  Paris  must  save  France.  She  must  supply  us  this  very 
day  with  30,000  men  to  send  to  Dumouriez  [Dii-moo-re-a].  By 
them,  Holland  must  be  conquered,  and  France  preserved." 

This  bold  project  was  received  with  applause.  The  black  flag  of 
distress  was  hoisted  on  the  Guild-hall  (Hotel  de  Ville).  And  before 
midnight,  35,000  names  were  enrolled  as  volunteers. 

N.B.  A  levy  of  300,000  men  was  made,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  protection  of 
France. 

IT  Internally,  the  state  of  the  country  was  no  less  foreboding. 
No  one,  after  sunset,  was  allowed  to  venture  into  the  streets  without 
"  a  pass."  The  city  was  deserted.  Long  patrols  of  the  National 
Guard,  troops  of  citizens  armed  at  hazard,  and  policemen  (gendarmes) 
prying  into  every  doorway  and  alley,  were  the  only  persons  who 
ventured  abroad. 

The  people  were  split  into  two  parties  most  bitter  against  each 
other,  those  who  approved  of  the  king's  death,  and  those  who  disap- 
proved of  it.  The  former  were  the  stronger  party,  and  Marat,  in  his 
infamous  journal,  goaded  their  worst  passions,  urging  them  on  to 
every  sort  of  excess. 

Insurrection  of  La  Vendee  (March,  1793.)  In  the  midst  of 

all  these  troubles,  the  Vendeans  rose  in  insurrection.  The  inhabitants 
of  La  Vendee  and  its  neighbouring  districts  formed  a  large  portion 
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of  the  ancient  province  of  Poitou,  with  some  of  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Anjou  and  Brittany. 

They  were  a  very  primitive  people,  who  had  not  changed  their  simple 
habits  with  the  times.  The  country  being  covered  with  woods,  hills, 
and  morasses,  unintersected  by  roads,  and  wholly  uncommercial,  was 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  France.  The  lords  of  the  soil  still  enjoyed 
feudal  service ;  the  population  still  reverenced  the  priesthood,  and 
felt  a  strong  attachment  to  ancient  customs. 

In  the  year  preceding,  they  had  made  some  slight  efforts  to  resist 
the  innovations  introduced  by  the  Republican  Assembly ;  but  in  the 
spring  of  '93,  almost  all  the  population  rose  en  masse,  aided  by  the 
local  clergy  and  aristocracy. 

The  country  being  very  intricate,  afforded  great  advantages  to  an 
armed  and  active  peasantry,  who,  for  a  time,  beat  every  army  sent 
against  them;  but  they  were  made,  at  length,  to  succumb  to  the  disci- 
plined troops  of  the  Convention. 

The  war  of  La  Vendee  is  the  most  romantic  event  of  modern 
French  History.  It  seems  like  a  page  from  the  annals  of  chivalry ; 
and  the  horrors  which  close  it  seem  more  like  the  acts  of  savages  than 
of  civilized  Europeans. 

All  who  took  part  in  the  rising  were  outlawed,  and  their  property 
confiscated.  And  M.  Prudhomme  informs  us,  that  as  many  as 
937,000  persons  of  both  sexes  perished  in  La  Vendee  alone  at  this 
unliappy  period. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  appointed  to  try, 
in  a  summary  way,  persons  suspected  of  disaffection  to  the  state ;  and 
in  the  month  of  April,  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  was  endowed 
with  dictatorial  power. 

The  Committee  (de  Salut  Public},  created  6  April,  1793,  had  under  its  control  the 
"  Revolutionary  Tribunal."  Besides  these  two  boards,  Revolutionary  Committees 
and  Committees  of  General  Security  were  appointed  in  every  commune  of  France,  the 
former  to  receive  denunciations,  and  the  latter  to  look  after  the  police. 

The  Comite  de  ISalut  Public  was  at  first  composed  of  nine  members,  the  chief  of 
whom  were  Danton,  Barrere,  and  Cambou,  In  June,  three  more  were  added,  St.  Just, 
St.  Andre,  and  the  paralytic  Couthon.  Alter  the  proscription  of  the  Girondists, 
Robespierre  and  Carnot  were  appointed  on  the  Committee.  These  sanguinary  despots 
filled  France  with  scaffolds  j  and,  not  content  with  preying  on  their  enemies,  fell  upon 
each  other,  like  scorpions,  till  all  were  swept  away. 

N.B.  On  the  8th  of  April,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  called  Philippe  Egalite,  was  committed 
to  prison,  being  suspected  by  the  Convention  of  aiming  at  royalty. 

Defection  of  Dumouriez  (April,  1793).  When  Dumouriez 
[Du-moo-re-a]  returned  to  his  army,  he  found  himself  hampered  and 
crippled  in  every  way,  especially  in  the  commissariat  department ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  when  the  Austrians  attacked  him  at 
Winden  he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  evacuate  Belgium. 
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An  open  rupture  could  no  longer  be  avoided.  The  government 
threw  the  blame  upon  the  general,  and  the  general  threw  it  back  on 
the  government.  Matters  soon  came  to  such  a  pass,  that  Dumouriez 
made  overtures  to  the  Austrians  to  overthrow  the  Convention. 

Commissioners  were  sent  to  arrest  him,  but  he  handed  them  over 
as  hostages.  He  next  attempted  to  persuade  his  army  to  march  with 
him  upon  Paris ;  but  failing  in  this,  he  fled  to  the  enemies'  ranks,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  exile.  He  died,  at  the  age  of  84,  at 
Turville  Park,  near  Henley- upon- Thames,  in  1823. 

Fall  of  the  Girondists  (2  June,  1793).  The  September 
massacre  was  most  revolting  to  Madame  Koland  and  the  whole 
Girondist  party.  Danton  and  Marat  were  especially  obnoxious  to 
them,  and  were  considered  a  disgrace  to  the  "  pure  principles  of  the 
revolution." 

On  the  2nd  of  June,  Robespierre  and  Marat  accused  the  Girondists 
of  complicity  in  the  crime  of  Dumouriez  [Du-moo-re-a],  one  of  their 
own  partisans.  The  accusation  fell  through.  The  Girondists,  in 
turn,  cited  Marat  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  as  the  enemy  of 
the  Assembly ;  but  the  charge  was  dismissed  as  frivolous  and  vexa- 
tious. The  rupture  between  the  Jacobins  and  Girondists  was  now  a 
struggle  for  life. 

There  was,  amongst  the  revolutionists,  a  low  riff-raff  party,  extremely 
violent  and  gross,  called  the  Sans-culottes  from  their  shabby  appear- 
ance. Their  favourite  leader  was  Henriot,  a  base-born  adventurer, 
who,  by  his  audacity,  contrived  to  win  the  favour  of  Robespierre,  and 
was  subsequently  raised  by  him  to  the  command  of  the  National 
Guard. 

After  the  arrest  of  Marat,  Henriot  with  his  sans-culottes  formed 
into  a  Parisian  Guard,  and  occupied,  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Assembly,  all  the  .avenues  of  the  Chamber.  A  host  of  fish- women, 
and  others  of  the  lowest  class,  nick-named  Robespierre's  Weavers, 
mingled  with  this  guard,  and  never  ceased  yelling  Down  with  the 
Girondists  I 

In  order  to  rid  the  house  of  these  pests,  an  Extraordinary  Com- 
mission of  Twelve  was  appointed  to  watch  over  the  Commune  ;  arrest 
those  who  interrupted  the  business  of  the  Convention ;  and  judge 
traitors. 

The  Commission  of  Twelve  immediately  arrested  Hubert,  vice- 
proctor  of  the  Commune,  a  low  fellow  of  ultra- revolutionary  principles, 
and  the  publisher  of  an  infamous  journal  called  Father  Duchene. 
The  Commune  took  the  matter  up  as  an  affront ;  and  under  the 
guidance  of  Danton,  organized  a  most  formidable  insurrection. 

1f  On  the  21th  of  May,  an  immense  multitude  marched  tumultu- 
onsly  to  the  Tuileries,  where  the  Assembly  held  their  sittings,  and 
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insolently  demanded  the  immediate  suppression  of  the  Twelve.  The 
Girondists  remonstrated;  the  "Mountain"  threatened;  the  mob 
became  violent ;  midnight  arrived ;  and  the  convention  was  obliged 
to  give  way. 

Next  day,  the  Commission  was  reappointed.  The  tumult  began 
afresh,  fiercer  than  before.  Hebert  was  crowned  as  a  hero.  The 
alarm-gun  was  fired ;  the  tocsin  sounded  ;  and  an  overwhelming  mob 
pressed  towards  the  Convention. 

The  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  who  named  the  Commission  of 
Twelve,  demanded  its  suppression;  and  the  Assembly,  unable  to 
resist  any  longer,  pronounced  the  sentence  of  cassation. 

Robespierre  and  Marat,  emboldened  by  success,  again  sounded  the 
tocsin  on  the  2nd  of  June.  As  many  as  80,000  flew  to  arms;  rushed 
towards  the  Tuileries ;  and  clamorously  demanded  the  arrest  of  the 
Girondist  deputies. 

The  Assembly  resisted ;  denounced  the  conduct  of  the  Commune 
as  factious ;  rose  from  their  seats ;  and  left  the  Chambers,  headed 
by  the  president. 

Scarcely  had  they  crossed  the  gardens,  when  Henriot,*  sword  in 
hand,  met  them ;  and  insisted  on  their  immediate  return,  and  com- 
pliance with  the  demand. 

"  Why  not  ask  for  the  arrest  of  the  whole  Assembly  ?"  cried  the 
deputies.  Henriot  deigned  to  take  no  notice  of  this  retort,  but 
commanded  the  cannon  to  be  pointed  against  the  refractory  body. 
It  was  a  matter  of  life  and  surrender,  or  death  and  principle.  They 
yielded;  returned  to  the  hall;  gave  up  80  of  the  obnoxious  deputies; 
the  mob  was  satisfied ;  quiet  was  restored ;  the  Convention  was  no 
longer  free  ;  the  Reign  of  Terror  had  commenced  in  earnest. 

THE     REIGN     OF     TERROR. 

FROM  31sT  MAY,  1793,  TO  27TH  JULT,  1794. 

The  domination  of  the  Mountain-party,  which  commenced  with  the 
downfall  of  the  Girondists,  and  terminated  with  the  execution  of 
Robespierre,  is  called  in  history  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

Robespierre  was  the  King  of  Terror,  and  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  his  executive.  A  new  constitution  was  established  wholly 
democratic ;  and  everything  was  subverted,  to  be  recast  in  the  mould 
of  infidelity  and  popular  misrule. 

The  constitution,  decreed  by  the  National  Assembly,  and  accepted 
by  Louis  XVI.  in  the  year  1791,  was  monarchical  and  representative ; 
the  present,  called  the  "  constitution  of  '93,"  recognized  the  sove- 

*  This  villain  proved  a  great  coward.  When  Robespierre  was  threatened,  he  ran 
away  to  hide  himself  in  the  Hotel-de-  Ville.  Being  discovered,  he  was  thrown  out  of 
ft  Window  into  the  streets,  and  sent  next  day  to  the  guillotine  (1761—1794). 
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reignty  of  the  people  and  the  indivisibility  of  the  Kepublic ;  but  what- 
ever its  abstract  merits,  it  was  wholly  suspended  for  a  time ;  and  a 
kind  of  dictatorship  was  vested  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
till  the  present  dangers  and  difficulties  were  overpast. 

This  Committee,  which  numbered  Robespierre,  Carnot,  Danton, 
St.  Just,  Vienzac,  and  Couthon  the  paralytic,  among  its  most  active 
members,  ruled  France  for  twelve  months  with  a  tyranny  the  most 
horrible  and  sanguinary  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

Each  of  the  twelve  members  took  upon  himself  one  particular 
department,  and  in  that  department  was  despotic.  By  this  means,  the 
entire  executive  power  of  the  nation  was  in  their  hands ;  and  they 
disposed  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  men  just  as  they  thought  fit. 

Their  rigour  against  emigrants  was  severe  in  the  extreme.  All  absen- 
tees were  outlawed ;  all  who  were  caught  preparing  to  emigrate,  all  who 
aided  them,  and  all  who  gave  them  shelter,  were  unhesitatingly  con- 
demned to  death.  But  their  special  attention  was  directed  against 
persons  "  suspected  "  of  disaffection  to  the  government. 

Assassination  of  Marat  (i3//t  July,  1793).    Marat  was  a 

native  of  Switzerland,  who  settled  in  Paris  first  as  a  horse-doctor ; 
after  which  he  practised  as  a  surgeon,  and  obtained  some  little  noto- 
riety for  scientific  researches. 

When  the  revolution  broke  out,  he  abandoned  his  profession,  and 
became  the  editor  of  a  journal  called  The  People's  Friend,  in  which 
the  king,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  old  government  met  with 
unmeasured  abuse. 

In  the  new  constitution  he  was  one  of  the  Paris  Municipality,  and 
president  of  the  terrible  Committee  of  the  Commune.  He  was  after- 
wards the  Paris  deputy  in  the  National  Convention. 

A  young  Norman  girl,  25  years  of  age,  of  poor  but  noble  parentage, 
Charlotte  de  Corday  by  name,  looking  upon  Marat  as  the  head  and 
chief  of  the  Red  Republicans,  resolved  to  get  rid  of  him.  She  was  a 
religious  enthusiast;  and  "  Judith  "  was  her  model,  whom  "  the  Lord 
gifted  with  a  special  beauty  for  the  deliverance  of  Israel." 

Charlotte,  living  with  her  aunt  at  Caen  [Car'n],  conceived  a  romantic 
attachment  to  Madame  Roland  and  the  Girondists ;  and  when  several 
of  them,  who  escaped  the  proscription  of  May,  sought  refuge  in 
Caen,  she  called  upon  them  to  converse  with  them  on  her  favourite 
theme. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  she  left  her  aunt's  house,  and,  on  arriving  at 
Paris,  took  an  apartment  close  by  the  house  where  Marat  was  dwelling. 
Marat  was  ill  at  the  time,  and  confined  to  the  house.  Charlotte 
requested  by  letter  an  interview,  and  called  at  half-past  seven  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  13th.  Marat  was  in  a  bath,  but  allowed  the 
beautiful  young  girl  to  enter  the  room. 
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A  coarse  covering  was  thrown  across  the  bath,  and  the  two  entered 
into  conversation.  The  subject  was  the  Girondists,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Caen  [Car'n].  "  Before  the  week  is  out,"  said  Marat,  "not 
one  of  them  shall  have  escaped  the  guillotine."  Scarcely  had  he 
uttered  these  words,  when  the  young  girl  drew  a  knife  from  her  ker- 
chief, and  plunged  it  to  the  hilt  in  the  monster's  heart.  He  gave  one 
loud  expiring  cry,  and  sank  back  dead  in  the  bath. 

Some  of  the  household  entered ;  one  felled  the  murderess  to  the 
ground  with  a  chair,  another  trampled  her  under  foot.  A  crowd 
gathered  round  the  house ;  a  commissary  of  police  entered,  and  took 
the  assassin  to  the  Abbaye,  the  nearest  prison.  Two  days  afterwards, 
she  was  sent  to  the  guillotine,  and  died  saying,  "  One  man  have  I 
slain  to  save  a  hundred  thousand."  Her  beauty  was  extraordinary, 
and  gave  a  lively  interest  to  her  sanguinary  but  heroic  conduct. 

Marat  was  almost  deified  for  this  assassination.*  He  was  looked  on 
as  the  Republican  martyr.  A  splendid  funeral  was  accorded  him,  in 
which  every  section  joined ;  and  a  crowd  of  people,  almost  without 
number,  followed  in  the  train. 

Four  women  bore  the  bath  in  which  he  had  been  murdered.  An- 
other carried  on  a  pike  his  blood-stained  shirt.  Then  followed  eight 
bearers  with  the  wooden  bedstead  on  which  he  had  been  wont  to  sleep ; 
and  the  corpse  was  laid  on  the  bed,  with  its  head  exposed  to  view. 

Salvos  of  artillery  were  fired  every  few  minutes.  The  cortege 
traversed  all  the  principal  streets,  and  rested  at  last  at  the  Pantheon, 
where  the  remains  were  interred  among  the  "  heroes  of  the  nation;" 
but  ere  long  the  whole  feeling  of  the  people  was  completely  changed, 
and  the  mouldering  idol  was  disinterred,  and  indignantly  removed  from 
this  national  mausoleum. 

IT  In  appearance,  Marat  was  ill- shaped,  low  of  stature,  and  so  ugly 
that  he  was  the  "  scarecrow  of  children."  Though  menacing  all,  and 
slaying  without  mercy,  he  was  a  desperate  coward,  and  lived  in  daily 
dread  of  being  assassinated.  Even  Danton  and  Robespierre  were 
ashamed  of  being  seen  with  him. 

Like  Masaniello,  and  others  suddenly  exalted  to  uncontrolled  power, 
this  hideous  demagogue  was  intoxicated  by  success,  and  thought  to 
gain  notoriety  by  out-Heroding  Herod.  Of  the  three  names  of  worst 
pre-eminence  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  though  Robespierre  is  generally 
the  most  execrated,  Carrier  and  Marat  were  by  far  the  most  detestable. 

Charlotte  of  Corday  was  doubtless  influenced  by  patriotic  feeling  as  well  as  private 
resentment  in  her  attack  upon  Marat.  The  attempt  of  Staps  on  the  life  of  Napoleon  I. 
was  actuated  by  a  similar  mistaken  sense  of  public  duty ;  as  was  that  of  Louvet,  the 
assassin  of  the  due  de  Berri,  in  the  reign  01  Louis  XVIII. ;  of  Alibaud  on  Louis- 
Philippe  ;  of  Orsini  on  Napoleon  III. ;  and  of  many  others. 


*  The  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Marat  was  a  national  fete  day  to  the  end  of  the  Revo- 
ition.    In  such  processions 
contain  the  tears  of  France. 


lution.    In  such  processions,  twelve  young  ladies  were  appointed  to  carry  urns,  supposed  to 
itain  the  tears  of  France.    It  was  death  to  refuse  this  office. 
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Charlotte  Corday  was  rather  tall,  but  admirably  proportioned,  with  a  figure  full  of 
grace  and  dignity.  Her  hands,  arms,  and  shoulders,  were  models  of  beauty.  An  expres- 
sion of  gentleness  and  serenity  characterised  her  fair  oval  countenance  and  regular 
features.  Her  open  forehead,  dark  well-arched  eyebrows,  and  eyes  of  a  deep  grey 
colour,  added  to  her  grave  and  meditative  appearance.  Her  nose  was  straight  and  well 
formed  ;  her  mouth  serious,  but  very  beautiful.  Like  most  of  the  Norman  women,  her 
complexion  was  transparent  ;  and  thick  brown  hair  fell  in  curls  round  her  neck  and 
shoulders.  Some  few  years  after  her  death,  an  old  man  was  asked  if  she  really  were  so 
yery  beautiful.  '  '  Aye,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  there  are  none  such  now." 


(17th  September,  1793).  The  dangers  of  the 
Convention  increased  daily.  The  principal  cities  of  France  and  more 
than  60  departments  were  in  arms,  and  nearly  all  Europe  was  ready 
to  second  their  efforts  to  crush  the  present  government. 

In  this  emergency,  the  municipal  deputies  proposed  to  the  Assembly 
that  all  persons  "  suspected  "  of  disaffection  should  be  arrested.  The 
suggestion  was  adopted  and  acted  on. 

At  the  same  time,  the  whole  of  France  was  made  into  a  vast  camp. 
All  young  men,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  25,  were  put  under  arms  ; 
and  by  this  levy,  an  army  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  soldiers  was 
raised.  All  churches  and  other  national  buildings  were  converted 
into  barracks  and  public  workshops  ;  and  all  men,  women,  and  even 
children,  were  required  to  aid  in  the  national  defence.  Men  of  middle 
life,  beyond  the  stated  age,  were  required  to  forge  arms  and  provide 
military  stores  ;  women  to  make  clothes,  and  wait  on  the  sick  and 
wounded;  children,  to  convert  old  linen  into  lint;  and  the  old,  to  exhort 
their  juniors  to  activity  and  deeds  of  daring. 

By  these  energetic  measures  the  Convention  triumphed  over  all  its 
enemies.  Toulon,  Bordeaux,  and  Lyons,  successively  submitted.  The 
Republic  was  no  less  victorious  on  the  frontiers.  The  siege  of  Dun- 
kirk was  raised,  and  soon  afterwards  that  of  Maubeuge,  which  enabled 
France  to  act  on  the  offensive. 

The  Piedmontese  were  driven  to  the  other  side  of  the  Alps  ;  and 
the  Republic,  single-handed,  recovered  from  the  combined  armies  of 
Europe,  all  that  she  had  lost. 

This  was  really  an  honour  to  the  military  spirit  of  the  nation  ;  but 
alas  !  each  victory  was  followed  by  the  most  horrible  massacres, 
ordained  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

Thus,  after  the  subjugation  of  Lyons,  the  city  was  given  up  to  pil- 
lage, and  the  very  name  of  the  city  was  expunged  from  the  map  of 
France.  The  scaffold  was  too  slow  a  process  of  execution,  and  the 
infamous  Committee  ordered  the  insurgents  to  be  posted  in  the  plain 
beyond  the  walls  in  rows  of  200  at  a  time,  and  then  to  be  shot  down 
by  cannon.  By  this  means,  between  2000  and  3000  persons  were 
butchered  in  cold  blood. 

Toulon,  Caen,  Marseilles,  and  Bordeaux,  became  in  turns  the  theatres 
of  similar  atrocities  ;  while,  at  Paris,  all  who  were  even  suspected  of 
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holding  opinions  at  variance  with  the  Mountain  junto  were  ruthlessly 
sent  to  execution. 

The  number  of  victims  which  fell  during  the  420  days  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror  is  estimated  at  about  4000,  of  which  900  at  least  were 
women  or  children. 

The  executions  of  Lyons  were  under  the  direction  of  Collot  d'Herbois,  Fouche,  and 
Couthon.  At  Toulon  a  similar  butchery  was  made  by  Barras  and  Freron. 

Execution  of  Marie- Antoinette.    On  the  16th  of  October 

(1793),  the  queen,  who  had  been  severed  from  her  sister  and  children, 
and  removed  from  the  Temple  to  the  Conciergerie,  was  brought  before 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  condemned  to  death. 

She  showed  on  her  trial  a  dignified  behaviour,  and  heard  her  sen- 
tence with  heroic  resignation.  When  asked  if  she  had  anything  to 
say,  she  answered :  "I  was  a  queen,  and  you  took  away  my  crown ; 
a  wife,  and  you  killed  my  husband ;  a  mother,  and  you  robbed  me  of 
my  children.  My  blood  alone  remains  to  me.  Take  it,  but  do  not  make 
me  suffer  long." 

She  was  executed  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd  of  spec- 
tators, who,  with  brutal  hardness  of  heart,  exhibited  every  demonstra- 
tion of  joy,  when  she  appeared  on  the  fatal  scaffold. 

Of  all  the  acts  of  the  Revolution,  none^  has  cast  on  it  so  much  dis- 
honour as  this.  From  the  moment  of  the  king's  death,  Marie-Antoi- 
nette was  nothing;  and  her  immolation  was  both  impolitic  and 
base.  It  was  not  principle,  but  revenge  ;  not  love  of  liberty,  but 
hatred  to  a  defenceless  woman.  Nothing,  however,  could  have  better 
served  the  character  of  the  beautiful  "  Austrian."  Her  treatment  was 
so  scandalous,  her  patience  and  fortitude  so  heroic,  her  death  so  truly 
melancholy,  that  all  her  faults  are  forgotten,  and  the  most  censorious 
merely  sigh,  while  they  think  of  her  levity  and  folly. 

Marie-Antoinette,  like  her  husband,  was  38  years  old  when  she  died.  Her  hair  was 
perfectly  grey,  her  eyes  sunk  in  the  sockets,  and  her  whole  appearance  was  that  of  a 
woman  lull  ten  years  older. 

Madame  Elizabeth  was  put  to  death  10th  May,  1794. 

Sundry  Executions.  Next  came  BriSSOt  and  20  more  of 
the  Girondists,  proscribed  on  the  2nd  of  June ;  men  illustrious  for 
their  talent,  who  loved  the  republic,  but  were  friends  to  order,  justice, 
and  liberty.  They  marched  to  the  place  of  execution  with  unflinching 
courage,  singing  the  Marseillaise  ( 21si  October). 

H  Philippe-Egalite,  duke  of  Orleans,  followed  next.  He  was 
dragged  from  Marseilles  to  Paris,  and  accused  of  aspiring  at  the 
sovereignty.  His  execution  gave  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  Though 
a  royal  duke,  he  had  sided  with  the  Jacobins ;  though  a  relative  of  the 
king,  he  had  voted  for  his  death ;  and  though  professing  republican 
principles,  he  aimed  at  the  crown.  He  was  guillotined  on  the  6th  of 
November,  1793. 
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His  son,  the  due  de  Chartres,  was  due  d' Orleans  after  the  death  of  his  father,  and,  in 
1830,  was  crowned  king  of  the  French,  under  the  name  of  Louis-Philippe. 

IT  Two  days  afterwards,  Madame  Roland,  wife  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  was  beheaded.  Her  husband  was  editor  of  the  Lyons 
Courier,  an  organ  of  the  Girondists,  especially  obnoxious  to  the 
Mountain-party. 

11"  Next  followed  the  venerable  Bailly,  author  of  three  "histories" 
of  considerable  value,  on  ancient,  modern,  and  oriental  astronomy. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Eevolution,  he  represented  Paris  in  the 
States- General ;  and  when  the  Tiers-etat  swore  not  to  separate  till 
they  had  given  France  a  constitution,  was  elected  President  of  the 
Assembly. 

On  the  day  of  the  Bastille,  he  was  appointed  Mayor  of  Paris  ;  but 
lost  all  his  popularity,  when  he  ordered  the  military  to  fire  on  the 
rioters  in  the  Charnp-de-Mars  [Sharnd-Mars],  on  the  17th  July,  1791. 
He  quitted  the  capital,  and  lived  in  retirement ;  but  was  ferretted  out 
by  his  enemies,  condemned  to  death  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
aiid  guillotined  in  the  Champ-de-Mars  on  the  llth  of  November,  1793. 

It  was  a  bitterly  cold  morning,  and  the  executioners  delayed  the 
fatal  catastrophe  with  studied  cruelty.  "  You  tremble,  citizen,"  said 
one  of  them.  "  True,"  replied  Bailly ;  "  the  cold  is  indeed  piercing." 

Bailly  and  Dr.  Franklin  were  deputed  by  government  to  examine  into  the  merits  of 
animal  magnetism  by  Mesmer,  and  pronounced  it  in  their  opinion  to  be  quackery. 

1F  The  eloquent  Bamave,  and  Manuel  procureur-general  of 
the  Commune -de -Paris,  fell  next.  With  them,  by  the  same  knife, 
the  generals  Houchard,  Custine,  Biron,  Beauharnais,*  and  a  crowd  of 
others,  whose  only  crime  was  their  reputation,  their  name,  or  their 
great  wealth. 

Barnave  (1761 — 1793),  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  Tiers-etat,  was  a  rival  of  Mirabeau 
in  eloquence,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  National  Assembly.  He  was  charged  with 
the  conveyance  of  the  king  from  Varennes  to  Paris ;  opposed  the  conduct  of  the  house 
towards  the  royal  family ;  caused  a  split  in  the  Jacobin  faction,  carrying  off  the  more 
moderate  to  form  the  I'euillant  Club.  He  soon  lost  his  popularity,  and  retired  from 
public  life.  In  his  retirement  he  corresponded  with  the  court ;  and  it  was  for  this  offence 
that  he  was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  having  been  already  imprisoned  for  15  months. 

Split  in  the  Montagne  (1794).  The  winter  passed  away 
pretty  quietly.  The  "  Mountain  "  daily  increased  in  influence.  The 
executive  was  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  Robespierre  its 
head  and  front.  Thirty  other  committees  were  appointed  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  the  state,  and  the  Convention  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
Court  of  Records. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Robespierre  attained  to  his  high  emi- 
nence without  opposition.  Hebert  and  Danton  disputed  the  palm  with 
him,  but  both  were  swept  away  without  compunction. 

*  Josephine,  the  widow  of  general  Beauharnais,  married  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  and 
Hortense-Beauharnaia  (the  general's  daughter)  was  Uie.uiuUici  oi  the  late  iinperor. 
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Hebert  (1755 — 1794),  the  coarsest  and  most  vulgar-minded  of 
the  three,  was  nicknamed  Father  Duchene,  from  a  low  Jacobin  paper 
of  that  title  edited  by  him,  in  which  he  assailed  the  queen  with  the 
grossest  calumnies.  It  was  this  vaunting  atheist  who  kept  the  city 
in  one  perpetual  whirl,  with  his  "  feasts  of  reason,"  riotous  processions, 
blasphemous  speeches,  and  democratic  changes.  His  followers  were 
called  Hebertists. 

Both  Danton  and  Robespierre  united  to  rid  themselves  of  this  vil- 
lain, and  indicted  his  whole  faction  before  the  Convention  as  the 
"  enemies  of  virtue,  the  promoters  of  atheism,  and  the  instruments  of 
discord."  Accordingly,  the  next  day,  Hebert  and  his  20  followers 
were  led  to  the  guillotine,  where  they  died  like  cowards  amid  the  jeers 
and  hisses  of  the  crowd. 

Danton  (1759 — 1794)  had  all  the  qualities  of  body  and  mind 
for  a  demagogue  leader  :  A  strong  muscular  frame,  a  gigantic  stature, 
a  good  understanding,  an  ardent  imagination,  a  Stentorian  voice,  a 
sledge-hammer  eloquence,  and  a  reckless  disposition,  daunted  by  no 
difficulties,  and  held  in  check  by  no  consequences.  It  was  he  alone 
who  preserved  his  equanimity  when  the  Prussians  invaded  France. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  Cordeliers.  He  had  been  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice in  the  Legislative  Assembly ;  and  in  the  Convention  was  one  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  His  followers  were  called  Dantonists; 
and  at  one  time  he  was  far  more  powerful  than  Robespierre,  his  rival. 

Hebert  being  dead,  Danton  and  Robespierre  struggled  for  the 
supremacy  ;  but  Danton  was  too  confident  and  too  honest  to  cope  with 
the  wily  Jacobin.  Only  ten  days  after  the  execution  of  Hebert, 
Robespierre  impudently  charged  Danton  before  the  Convention  of 
attempting  to  restore  the  monarchy. 

When  the  giant  was  informed  of  this  charge,  and  that  the  Assembly 
had  signed  a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  he  exclaimed  in  thunder,  "  He 
durst  not !  he  durst  not !  I  defy  him  to  touch  a  hair  of  my  head  !" 
but  he  was  mistaken.  He  was  seized,  with  his  friend  Camille-Des- 
moulins  and  eight  others ;  dragged  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
and  not  so  much  as  allowed  to  speak. 

"  We  are  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  a  vile  coward,"  said  Danton, 
as  he  was  led  off  to  execution ;  "  but  let  him  beware  !  As  Hebert 
dragged  on  Danton,  so  Danton  shall  drag  on  Robespierre." 

Robespierre  was  a  suave,  smooth-faced,  oily-tongued  villain, 
who  made  a  "cat's-paw"  of  any  one  who  served  his  purpose.  He 
began  the  world  as  an  advocate,  but  was  no  orator,  and  obtained  no 
sort  of  eminence.  He  was  a  thorough  cowarflj  and  owed  his 
extraordinary  success  to  cunning  and  perseverance.  He  was  always 
prating  about  the  "beauty  of  morality;"  and  styled  himself  "  tiie 
people's  friend." 
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Placing  him  beside  his  two  rivals,  we  may  compare  Hubert  to  a 
gorilla,  Danton  to  a  wild  buffalo,  and  Eobespierre  to  a  sleek-coated 
leopard.  The  first  ruled  by  pandering  to  the  vulgar  passions  ;  the 
second,  by  bullying ;  the  third,  by  guile.  Hebert  was  an  ordinary  man, 
with  no  distinctive  mark.  Danton  was  rigidly  furrowed  with  broad 
hard  lines.  He  was  broad-shouldered,  large-chested,  and  brawny- 
limbed.  His  head  was  square ;  his  features  flattened  almost  to  the 
negro  type ;  his  voice  gruff,  deep,  and  powerful ;  his  daring  almost 
fool-hardy.  Robespierre,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  slim,  wiry  man, 
with  a  high  receding  forehead,  sharp  angular  face,  thin  lips,  and  a 
keen  hawk- like  glance. 

Sundry  Executions  (1794).  After  the  death  of  Danton,  the 
terror  of  both  the  governors  and  the  governed  knew  no  bounds ;  and 
death  was  the  only  means  of  keeping  the  Republic  in  existence. 
Victims  were  executed  by  the  dozen  and  score  at  a  time,  and  no  one 
was  secure  for  a  single  hour. 

It  was  then  that  Madame  Elizabeth,  venerated  for  her  virtue, 
and  idolized  for  her  amiability,  was  led  to  the  scaffold.  It  was  then 
that  20  young  ladies  of  Verdun  were  executed,  for  dancing  at  a  ball 
given  by  the  Prussian  officers.  It  was  then  that  the  venerable 
Malesnerbes,  with  all  his  family,  and  22  members  of  the  parle- 
ment,  were  beheaded.  It  was  then  that  the  celebrated  Lavoisier 
[Lah-vwoi-ze-a\t  Andre  Chenier  [Sha-ne-a]  the  poet,  Roucher, 
and  many  others,  fell  victims. 

Under  the  pretence  of  conspiracies  which  never  existed,  the  guillo- 
tine was  daily  inundated  with  blood.  Every  night  a  list  of  the  pro- 
scribed was  drawn  up,  called  by  the  jailors  their  Evening  Journal. 

Carrier  at  Nantes  (1794).  In  several  towns  of  France,  the 
slaughter  was  not  less  terrible  than  in  the  capital.  Thus  at  Nantes 
[Narnf],  where  Carrier  was  sent  by  the  Convention  in  the  capacity  of 
proconsul,  no  fewer  than  82,000  persons  (of  which  500  were 
the  orphan  children  of  murdered  parents)  were  massacred  in  a  few 
weeks. 

When  he  arrived  there,  he  found  the  prisons  crowded  with  persons 
"  suspected  "  of  disaffection,  and  hit  upon  several  methods  of  whole- 
sale slaughter,  which  would  have  been  thought  incredible  in  romance. 

For  example  :  He  confined  some  150  persons  of  various  ranks  in 
the  hold  of  a  vessel,  under  pretence  of  deportation;  and  drowned 
them  all  in  the  Loire,  by  scuttling  the  ship.  This  process  he  repeated 
25  times.  It  was  facetiously  called  Carrier's  vertical  deportation,  and 
the  vessels  employed  for  the  purpose  were  called  Noyades. 

Another  device  by  the  same  monster  was  his  Republican  Marriages, 
which  consisted  of  tying  men  and  women  together  by  their  hands  and 
feet,  and  casting  them  into  the  river.  The  waters  of  the  Loire  were 
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BO  corrupted  by  dead  bodies,  that  its  use  for  drinking  or  cooking  was 
prohibited  by  law. 

A  third  of  his  processes  was  called  his  Battues.  Some  500  persona 
were  placed  on  a  bridge  near  Nantes  [Narnt],  and  shot  down  by  can- 
nons, as  game  is  slaughtered  in  gentlemen's  parks  in  the  shooting 
season. 

Even  Robespierre  was  ashamed  of  these  enormities,  and  recalled 
his  proconsul ;  but  Carrier  stoutly  maintained  that  all  he  had  done 
had  been  by  the  express  order  of  the  "  Incorruptible  "  (Robespierre). 

At  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  Carrier  was  brought  before  the  Eeyolutionary  Tribunal, 
and  sent  to  the  guillotine  (1756—1794.) 

IT  Joseph  Lebon,  another  member  of  the  Convention,  was  sent 
to  the  Pas-de-Calais  as  Commissaire,  and  established  at  Arras  (where 
he  had  once  been  CurS]  the  regime  of  Terror. 

He  instituted  a  tribunal,  which  in  a  few  months,  condemned  to 
death  several  thousands  of  both  sexes.  With  a  red  cap  on  his  head, 
he  used  to  promenade  the  streets,  sword  in  hand  and  two  pistols  in 
his  belt,  a  guillotine  being  carried  before  him  as  his  insignia  of  office. 
This  madman  was  himself  guillotined  in  1795. 

Maigret  signalized  himself  at  Orange  by  similar  atrocities. 

Fall  of  Robespierre  (9th  Thermidor,  Year  II.,  27th  July, 
1794).  By  means  of  the  guillotine,  Robespierre  had  now  removed 
every  avowed  and  suspected  rival.  All  the  authorities  of  the  state 
were  of  his  nomination ;  all  the  committees  at  his  disposal ;  and  all 
orders  of  society  bowed  down  before  him. 

Amidst  this  apparent  unanimity,  however,  was  a  secret  under- 
current of  hatred  and  opposition.  The  Girondists  never  forgave 
him  the  death  of  Danton ;  the  "  Mountain,"  by  whose  means  he  had 
climbed  to  greatness,  were  jealous  of  him  ;  and  even  his  own  Jacobins, 
whose  leader  he  had  been  from  the  beginning,  envied  him  his 
monopoly  of  power. 

He  had  long  been  lowering  the  position  of  the  Convention,  and  had 
succeeded  in  reducing  that  once  turbulent  assembly  into  a  nonenity ; 
but  finding  indications  of  a  reviving  spirit  he  obtained  a  decree  which 
authorized  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  arrest  any  deputy 
"  suspected"  of  disaffection. 

This  was  his  death  warrant.  On  the  25th  of  July,  it  oozed  out 
that  he  had  secret  designs  against  a  large  body  of  the  Convention. 
This  of  course  induced  the  members  to  league  together  for  their 
common  safety;  Robespierre,  notwithstanding,  denounced  them  by 
name,  and  demanded  their  arrest. 

On  the  27th,  called  the  9th  of  the  month  Thermidor,  St.  Just,  a 
member  of  the  executive,  in  attempting  to  defend  him,  was  repeatedly 
interrupted ;  and  Billaud- Varenncs  had  the  boldness  to  denounce  him 
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as  a  tyrant.  Up  started  Robespierre  to  defend  his  conduct,  but  his 
words  were  drowned  amidst  a  cry  of  Down!  down!  down  with  the 
tyrant!  from  all  sides  of  the  house. 

Tallien  rose  to  second  the  motion  of  his  friend ;  and,  carried  away 
with  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  flourished  his  poignard  in  the  face 
of  Robespierre,  calling  him  a  new  Cromwell,  and  threatening  to  stab 
him  to  the  heart. 

"Assassin!"  shrieked  the  tyrant,  "hear  me,  for  I  will  speak." 
The  confusion  increased ;  the  uproar  became  frightful ;  and  Robes- 
pierre, raving  like  a  madman,  and  flying  from  bench  to  bench,  sank 
on  the  floor  from  mere  physical  exhaustion. 

His  arrest,  with  that  of  a  younger  brother,  and  his  two  chief  confe- 
derates Couthon  and  St.  Just,  was  now  tumultuously  passed ;  but  all 
four  made  their  escape  and  found  an  asylum  in  the  Commune. 

In  the  evening,  the  whole  city  was  in  commotion ;  the  tocsin  was 
sounded ;  and  Henriot,  commandant  of  the  forces,  besieged  the  Con- 
vention Hall  with  cannon.  The  Assembly  pronounced  him  an  outlaw ; 
his  soldiers  refused  to  fire ;  and  his  cause  was  utterly  hopeless. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  day  following  (the  28th),  the 
Hotel-de-Ville  (where  the  Commune  was  assembled,  with  Robespierre 
in  their  midst)  was  surrounded  by  order  of  the  Convention.  The 
members  were  utterly  panic-struck.  Robespierre,  in  attempting  to 
shoot  himself,  fractured  his  jaw ;  his  brother,  trying  to  escape,  jumped 
from  a  third  storey,  but  was  not  killed  ;  Couthon  stabbed  himself,  but 
not  mortally ;  and  even  Henriot,  who  was  tossed  out  of  a  window  into 
a  common  sewer,  was  picked  up  alive. 

All  were  seized ;  and,  as  they  had  been  outlawed,  were  hurried  off 
to  the  place  of  execution,  where,  with  60  municipal  officers,  they  suf- 
fered death — a  ghastly  mutilated  crew,  trembling  with  fear,  and  writhing 
with  agony.* 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  unbounded.  They  lived,  they 
breathed  again.  They  danced,  they  laughed  for  joy,  even  at  the  foot 
of  the  guillotine.  The  despots  were  dead.  France  was  relieved  of 
her  incubus.  Hope  leaped  once  more  into  the  hearts  of  the  oppressed. 
The  Reign  of  Terror  was  ended,  after  having  endured  for  420  days. 

All  the  executions  performed  during  this  dreadful  period  were  by  two  brothers  named 
Sanson,  who  officiated  at  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  Marie-Antoinette,  the  princess  Eli- 
zabeth, Hebert,  Danton,  and  Robespierre,  with  equal  unconcern. 

*  When  Robespierre  arrived  at  the  scaffold,  he  was  more  dead  than  alive;  but  when  Sanson 
roughly  pulled  off  the  bandage  of  his  fractured  jaw,  he  uttered  a  most  horrible  shriek.  Of 
all  the  executions  of  the  revolution,  none  was  so  revolting  and  appalling  as  this. 
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REACTION     ON     REACTION. 

FROM  13TH  THERMIDOR  (Isi  JULY),  1794,  TO  4rn  BRUMAIRE  (2GiH  OCTOBER),  1795. 

Robespierre  being  dead,  the  power  of  the  Convention  revived,  and 
that  of  the  Committees  was  greatly  abridged.  Several  laws  weighing 
on  persons  "  suspected  "  were  repealed ;  the  Jacobin  club  was  closed; 
the  name  of  Lyons  restored ;  and  several  of  the  most  infamous  agents 
of  Robespierre  were  put  to  death,  amongst  whom  were  the  public 
accuser,  Joseph  Lebon,  and  the  villain  Carrier. 

Seventy-three  of  the  proscribed  deputies  were  recalled ;  and  the 
Convention  at  once  rescinded  the  decrees  by  which  the  priests  and 
nobles  were  banished.  The  ancient  religion  was  re-established.  The 
assize  which  fixed  the  price  of  food  was  abolished ;  and  the  bust  of 
Marat,  set  up  in  the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  was  broken  to  pieces. 

1T  These  active  and  energetic  measures  produced  no  immediate 
advantage,  but,  like  all  sudden  changes,  great  temporary  distress. 
The  Assignats  [as-sinn'-yah]  or  paper-money  greatly  fell  in  value, 
and  ruined  thousands.  The  assize  being  taken  off  food,  whereby  the 
maximum  price  was  fixed,  gave  rise  to  enormous  speculations  in  corn. 
The  grain  was  bought  up  by  great  monopolists,  and  the  price  of  bread 
ran  up  to  famine  prices.  Add  to  this,  the  harvest  was  a  bad  one  ;  and, 
altogether,  the  distress  was  very  great.  The  poor  attributed  their 
distress  to  the  new  government,  and  bread  riots  became  common/ 

One  of  the  most  formidable  of  these  riots  broke  out  on  the  12th  of 
the  month  Germinal  (1st  April),  when  an  immense  crowd  of  malcon- 
tents marched  to  the  Tuileries,  and  broke  into  the  Convention  Hall, 
demanding  the  restoration  of  the  constitution  of  '93.  The  deputies 
ordered  the  soldiers  to  clear  the  hall,  and  the  mob  was  dispersed. 

On  the  1st  of  the  month  Prairial  (20th  May),  a  revolt  on  a  still 
more  formidable  scale  was  organized.  The  mob  again  broke  into  the 
Convention  Hall,  crying  out,  "Bread!  bread!"  and  again  demanding 
the  constitution  of  '93. 

A  ruffian  took  aim  at  the  president.  One  of  the  deputies  sprang 
forward  and  was  wounded.  The  wounded  body  was  then  dragged  out 
of  the  hall  and  decapitated. 

At  length,  the  soldiers  arrived  ;  the  mob  retreated ;  the  Convention 
arrested  14  of  the  ringleaders ;  broke  up  the  Revolutionary  Committees; 
and  formally  declared  the  constitution  of  '93  abolished. 

Thus  ended  the  first  democratic  government  of  France,  which 
endured  a  little  more  than  three  years,  but  even  in  that  short  time 
was  altered  over  and  over  again  to  suit  the  whims  of  the  ruling  faction. 
With  the  fall  of  the  Montagnards,  the  Girondists  rose  again  into  the 
ascendant.* 

*  The  liberals,  who  rose  into  power  upon  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  are  sometimes  called 
Thcrmidorians,  from  "  Thermidor,"  the  month  in  which  Kobespierre  was  beheaded. 
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Fouquier-Tainville,  the  public  accuser  and  director,  of  Robespierre's  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  was  one  of  the  most  execrable  of  all  the  monsters  of  this  monstrous  period. 
He  boasted  of  pronouncing  only  one  word — death.  It  was  he  who  accused  Marie- 
Antoinette  of  incest  with  the  dauphin,  to  which  the  queen  replied,  "  I  appeal  to  all 
mothers  whether  the  charge  is  possible."  He  called  the  guillotine  the  coining  machine 
of  the  Revolution;  and  seems  to  have  been  really  insane  with  blood-thirstiness. 

N.B. — Ten  of  the  most  active  villains  of  the  Revolution  died  unnatural  deaths  under  the 
age  0/40  years,  g.  e.  :— 
St.  Just  and  Lebon  were  guillotined  at 

the  age  of  26 

j..rbas  committed  suicide  at  the  age  of  ...    28 


Camille-Dcsmoulins  was  guillotined  at...    32 

Danton  and  Robespierre 35 

Carrier  and  Couthon  38 

Hebert  ....  ..39 


Menriot  was  guillotined    31 

Fouquier-Tainville  was  48  when  he  was  executed,  and  Marat  49  when  he  was  assassinated. 

EFFECTS  ON  SOCIETY. 

When  the  first  feeling  of  astonishment  had  subsided,  French  gaiety 
returned.  Men  of  the  lowest  class,  enriched  by  the  revolution,  rose 
into  importance ;  royalists  started  up  as  if  from  the  grave.  A  citizen, 
who  rejoiced  in  a  valuable  servant,  found  suddenly  he  had  been  paying 
wages  to  some  marchioness  in  disguise ;  and  ladies,  who  had  turned 
shepherdesses  for  the  nonce,  resumed  their  proper  rank. 

The  hotels  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  filled  again ;  grand  balls 
were  given ;  the  theatres  were  crowded  to  overflowing ;  the  gaming- 
tables were  crowded.  Divorce  was  common  and  easy.  Women 
changed  their  names  as  they  listed,  and  thronged  the  public  prome- 
nades attired  in  voluptuous  Grecian  costume,  with  a  red  shawl, 
fashionable  ever  since  Charlotte  Corday  appeared  in  Paris  in  a  red 
garment,  and  their  hair  cropped  short,  a  la  sacrifice. 

A  familiarity  of  manner  marked  the  reaction.  The  language  altered. 
The  vulgarity  of  the  fishwomen  was  no  longer  imitated.  Profligate 
books  multiplied  enormously.  Corruption  was  as  gross  as  ever.  The 
revolution  had  done  nothing  to  purify  the  manners  of.  society. 

The  young  men,  called  Muscadins,  armed  with  huge  sticks,  went 
about  breaking  the  busts  of  Marat  wherever  they  found  them ;  and 
lawlessness  was  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  YEAR  III. 

As  the  constitution  of  '93  was  impracticable,  a  committee  was 
appointed  in  1795  to  frame  a  new  one,  and  presented  their  scheme  to 
the  Convention  on  the  24th  of  June. 

It  proposed  to  vest  the  legislative  power  in  two  assemblies,  the 
Council  of  Elders,  consisting  of  25Q_mejnbers,  and  the  Council  of 
Five-hundred.  The  executive,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  be  entrusted 
to  a  board  of  five  persons  to  be  called  the  Directory. 

The  "  Five -hundred  "  were  to  have  the  exclusive  right  of  proposing 
laws;  the  "  Elders"  or  "Ancients"  of  -rejecting  or  ratifying  them ; 
&nd  the  ' '  Directors ' '  of  seeing  them  carried  out. 
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The  Five -hundred  were  to  nominate  ten  times  as  many  persons  as 
were  required,  and  the  Elders  were  to  prick  from  this  list  the  names 
they  liked  hest. 

Of  the  executive,  one  member  was  to  retire  annually,  so  that  in  five 
years  every  member  of  the  Directory  would  be  changed.  Each  of  the 
five  was  in  rotation  to  be  president  for  three  months ;  and  the  presi- 
dent was  to  keep  the  seals,  and  sign  the  government  signatures. 

13th  yendemiaire,  Year  IV.  (5th  October,  1795).  Whatever 
the  merits  of  the  new  constitution,  it  was  too  much  like  a  limited 
monarchy  to  please  the  people ;  and  on  the  13th  of  the  month  Ven- 
de"miaire,  30,000  men  flew  to  arms,  and  marched  against  the 
Convention. 

Barras  was  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  Assembly,  and  associ- 
ated with  himself  Napoleon-Bonaparte,  a  young  general  who 
first  came  into  notice  at  the  siege  of  Toulon. 

So  judicious  were  their  arrangements,  and  so  skilfully  executed, 
that  the  insurgents  were  wholly  discomfited,  and  tranquillity  restored 
in  a  few  hours.  The  whole  merit  of  this  achievement  was  attributed 
to  Bonaparte,  who  from  this  moment  became  the  "  observed  "  of  all 
France. 

The  new  constitution  being  complete,  the  Convention  terminated  its 
existence,  by  resolving  itself  into  an  elective  assembly ;  but  appointed 
two-thirds  of  its  members  to  posts  in  the  new  government. 

The  Convention  had  sat  for  three  years.  Its  administration  had 
been  the  most  sanguinary  and  despotic  that  ever  stained  a  civilized 
nation.  The  people  _had~£QUght  for. liberty,  but  had  merely  chnnged 
the  names  of  their  oppressors.  They  had  abolished  ranks  and  titles, 
but  found  a  president  only  another  name  for  despot,  and  a  member  of 
a  committee  or  of  the  Convention  equally  formidable  as  a  noble  in  the 
old  regime.  The  substance  of  the  evil  remained,  but  the  tyrants,  as 
Ophelia  says,  wore  "  their  rue  with  a  difference." 

MILITAEY  EXPEDITIONS  (1794,  1795). 

The  reactions,  which  marked  the  period  immediately  subsequent  to 
the  fall  of  Robespierre,  did  not  check  the  success  of  the  French  armies. 

Pichegru,  on  the  north,  drove  back  the  duke  of  York,  and  made 
himself  master  of  all  Holland. 

In  the  south,  the  passage  of  the  Apennines  was  forced  by  a  skilful 
manoeuvre,  and  all  Italy  was  thrown  open. 

In  the  west,  the  hopes  which  Brittany  and  La-Vendee  had  founded 
upon  England  were  disappointed,/  A  fleet  from  England  had  disem- 
barked on  the  peninsula  of  Quibelon,  and  was  joined  by  a  vast  number 
of  emigrants  and  15,000  chouans;  but  a  tempest  drove  it  from  the 
coast,  and  general  Hoche  coming  up,  fell  upon  the  allies  with  such  fury, 
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that  they  were  obliged  to  capitulate.     The  Convention  ignored  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation,  and  the  captives  were  all  shot. 

Prussia,  Spain,  and  Holland,  weary  of  the  contest,  laid  down  their 
arms  at  length,  and  signed  at  Eatisbon  a  treaty  of  peace. 

In  the  summer  of  '94  Corsica  was  taken  by  Great  Britain ;  and  the  whole  of  the  French 
West  India  islands,  except  Guadaloupe,  yielded  to  the  British  troops  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Charles  Grey  .and  Sir  John  Jaryis. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  earl  Howe  gained  a  splendid  victory  over  the  French  fleet  near 
Ushant. 

INSTITUTIONS     UNDER     THE     CONVENTION. 

Weights  and  Measures.  While  blood  was  flowing  in  every  city  of 
France  ;  its  mansions,  convents,  and  churclies  recklessly  destroyed ;  its  land 
without  cultivators,  and  its  inhabitants  dying  of  famine  and  the  guillotine  ; 
the  Convention  busied  itself  with  devising  a  new  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  on  the  decimal  scale. 

In  order  to  get  a  scientific  unit  of  length,  Mechain  and  Delambre  were 
employed  to  measure  circles  of  latitude  in  12  different  places.  The  mean  was 
taken,  and  divided  into  a  hundred  parts  called  degrees,  each  of  which  was 
divided  into  100  parts  ;  one  of  which,  called  a  metre,  was  made  the  unit  of 
length,  and  1000  constituted  a  mile. 

At  the  same  time,  Lavoisier,  the  great  chemist,  was  employed  to  ascertain 
the  exact  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  in  vacuo,  at  freezing  point,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  scientific  unit  of  liquid  and  dry  measures.  This  cubic  foot,  being 
reduced  to  the  10th  part  of  a  metre,  furnished  the  unit  of  dry  measure,  called  a 
litre;  and,  being  reduced  to  a  100th  part,  furnished  a  unit  for  liquid  measures, 
called  a  gramme. 

The  fractions  of  every  unite  were  expressed  by  Latin  numerals,  and  the 
multiples.}^  Greek.  Thus  deci-metre,  centi-metre,  deci-gramme,  centi-gramme, 
and  so  on,  express  the  10th  or  100th  part  of  a  metre  or  gramme  ;  while  kilo- 
metre and  kilo-gramme,  &c.,  mean  100  metres  or  grammes. 

Republican  Calendar  (22  Sept.  1793).  Having  reduced  all  weights 
and  measures  to  the  decimal  notation,  the  Convention  next  set  about  "reform- 
ing" the  Calendar,  but  the  alterations  introduced  were  not  equally  successful. 

(1)  They  made  the  year  begin  with  the  autumnal  equinox,  which  happened 
to  be  the  anniversary  of  the  Republic.     Departing  from  their  decimal  crotchet, 
they  divided  the  year  into  12  months.     The  three  Autumn  months  began  on 
the  22nd  September ;  the  three  Winter  months  on  the  shortest  day  ;  the  three 
Spring  months  on  the  Vernal  equinox ;  and  the  three  Summer  ones  on  the 
19th  of  June. 

Each  month  was  made  to  contain  30  days  ;  and  as  this  did  not  exhaust  the 
year,  five  complimentary  days  were  added,  and  called  by  the  absurd  cant 
expression  Sans  Culottides,o\ai  of  compliment  or  from  some  far-fetched  resem- 
blance to  the  riff-raff  republicans,  called  sans  culottes. 

(2)  It  next  became  necessary  to  fix  upon  names  for  the  12  months.     It 
would  have  been  absurd  to  call  the  first  month  September,  the  second  October, 
the  third  November,  and  so  on.    Consequently,  an  entire  new  set  of  names  were 
devised,  descriptive  of  the  season  indicated  : 

Thus  the  three  Autumn .  months  were  called  Vendemiaif  e,  Brumaire,  and 
*  Frimaire :  Vintage-month,  Fog-month,  and  Hoar-frost-month. 

The  three  Winter-months,  Nivose,  Pluviose,  and  Ventdse  :  Snow-month, 
Rain-month,  and  Wind-month, 
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The  three  Spring  months,  Germinal,  Floreal,  ami  Prairial :  Blossom- 
mouth,  Flower-ruonth,  and  Meadow-month. 

And  the  three  Summer  months,  Messidor,  Thermidor,  and  Fnictidor  :  Har- 
vest-month, Hot-month,  and  Fruit-month. 

(3)  Having  disposed  of  the  months,  it  next  became  necessary  to  consider 
the  weeks  and  days.  For  the  first,  they  tried  their  pet  decimal  plan,  making 
a  week  to  consist  of  ten  days,  and  calling  it  a  Decade.  The  names  of  the  days 
were  Primidi,  Duodi,  Tridi,  Quartidi,  Quintidi,"  Sextidi,  Septidi,  Octidi, 
Nonidi,  and  Decadi ;  which  words  are  simply  compounded  of  the  Latin 
ordinals,  with  di  (for  dies  a  day)  at  the  end. 

All  tliis  is  like  childish  folly  ;  neither  science  nor  common  sense  can  justify 
it ;  and  as  soon  as  the  French  nation  returned  to  its  sober  senses,  it  abolished 
this  ridiculous  table  of  time. 

It  is  impossible  to  point  out  half  the  inconsistencies  of  the  Republican  Calendars,  but  the 
following  are  sufficiently  palpable.  The  Convention  did  not  divide  the  year  into  10  but  12 
months,  the  day  into  24  instead  of  20  hours,  and  the  year  into  365  ins.tead  of  3GO  days.  With 
a'l  their  shifts  they  could  not  square  their  year  to  the  revolutions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon. 
They  might  ignore  the  name  of  God  and  pooh-pooh  His  revelation,  but  could  not  force  the 
Sun  and  Moon  to  be  obedient  to  their  sapient  laws. 

The  Republican  Calendar  has  been  wittily  rendered  into  English  thus  : 
Autumn  montlis         Wheezy,  Sneezy,  Freezy  ; 
Winter        ,,  Slippy,  Drippy,  Nippy ; 

Spring         ,,  Showery,  Flowery,  Bowery ; 

Summer      ,,  Wheaty,  Heaty,  Sweety. 

Foundations.  Several  excellent  Institutions  were  founded  by  the 
Convention  :  as. 

(1)  The  Conservatoire  des  Arts   et    Metiers  for  the  gratuitous  education  of 
mechanics,  a  noble  repository  of  machines,   models,  drawings,  and  designs, 
connected  with  manufactures,   agriculture,  and  other  branches  of  industry, 
with  14  professorships  paid  by  the  state. 

(2)  The  Normal  School  for  the  education  of  young  men  to  be  brought  up  as 
teachers. 

(3)  The  Schools  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  Strasbourg,  and  Montpellier. 

(4)  The  Polytechnic  School  to  form  pupils  for  the  artillery,  engineering,  and 
marine  services  ;  and  to  instruct  them  in  mining,  bridge-making,  road-making, 
and  so  on.     This  is  by  far  the  best  institution  in  France. 

(5)  The  Institute,  under  which  term  they  incorporated  a  number  of  literary 
and  scientific  societies  established  in  the  reigns  of  Louis  XI 11.  and  XIV.     It 
contained  three  departments  ;  the  first  for  physical  and  luulhematical  sciences  ; 
the  second  for  moral  and  political ;  and  the  third  for  literature  and  the  fine 
arts. 

Napoleon  divided  the  last  of  those  departments  into  two  ;  and  Louis  XVIII.  called  the  four 
departments  four  academics.  Two  others  have  since  been  added.  Lord  Brouyhamwaca 
member  of  the  Institute,  but  of  a  branch  founded  or  rather  restored  by  Louis-i'hiiippe  m 
1832.  (L" Academic  d  s  Sciences  Morales  et  1'olitiqucs) . 

Worship  of  Reason  (1793).  One  of  the  great  errors  of  the  Convention 
was  the  love  of  systematizing.  Thus,  in  politics,  their  axiom  was  the  ' 'sov- 
ereignty of  the  people  ;"  in  commerce,  the  decimal  crotchet ;  in  religion,  the 
arliitrlment  of  reason  and  the  beauty  of  virtue. 

Christianity  had  been  losing  its  influence  ;  and  on  the  7th  of  November, 
1793,  a  great  multitude  of  priests,  headed  by  Gobet,  bishop  of  Paris,  went  to 
the  Hall  of  the  Convention,  and  there  solemnly  resigned  their  functions,  and 
renounced  the  Christian  religion.  This  farce  being  played  out,  it  was  decreed 
by  acclamation,  that  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Reason,  should  be  henceforth  the 
only  deities  of  France. 
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The  Commune  of  Paris  went  further  still,  and  ordered  all  the  churches  to 
be  shut  up.  Prohibiting  the  use  of  the  word  "God,  'and  the  celebration  ot 
Christian  rites,  they  compelled  the  bishop  of  Paris,  with  singular  inconsis- 
tency, to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  "goddess  of  Season." 

And  who  was  this  goddess  of  Reason,  which  ' '  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  had 
set  up  ?"  A  common  ballet-dancer  of  licentious  character,  who,  dressed  in  a 
thin  white  veil,  and  wearing  on  her  head  a  cap  of  liberty,  was  borne  by  four 
men,  in  an  arm  chair  decorated  with  oak  garlands,  to  ISTotre-Dame,  and  placed 
upon  the  altar.  An  immense  crowd  of  women  all  in  white  formed  her  cortege, 
and  bishops  and  priests,  magistrates  and  members  of  the  Convention,  women 
of  high  position,  and  officers  of  the  army,  countenanced  this  horrible  mockery, 
and  sang  "hymns  of  liberty"  to  the  harlot  even  in  the  house  of  God. 

Fete  of  the  Supreme  Being  (8  June,  1794).  Robespierre  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  social  system  could  not  be  upheld  without  some  sort  of 
religion  ;  and  therefore  said  he,  "  If  no  Deity  exists,  one  must  be  invented  for 
the  nonce. "  Accordingly,  he  made  the  Convention  give  out  that  the  Republic 
recognized  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  ordained  every  tenth  day 
a  festival  to  his  honour. 

The  first  of  these  festivals  took  place  on  the  20th  of  the  month  Prairial 
(8  June),  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  It  was  a  kind  of  half  allegorical  and 
half  pagan  ceremony.  Robespierre  was  chief  pontiff,  and  marched  about  20 
paces  in  advance  of  the  procession,  bearing  in  his  hands  flowers  and  ears  of 
corn. 

When  he  reached  the  altar,  he  harangued  the  people.  Effigies  of  Atheism, 
Fanaticism,  and  Discord  were  burnt ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  better  times  were 
at  hand ;  but  the  next  day,  the  old  scenes  of  blood  were  renewed  with  more 
frightful  cruelty  than  ever. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  1793,  it  was  enacted  that  the  dead  should  in  future  be  carried 
to  the  grave  "  covered  with  a  veil  bearing  a  representation  of  Sleep."  The  cemeteries  were 
planted  like  gardens,  and  a  statue  of  SIee/>  was  erected  under  the  shade  of  some  large  trees 
on  the  grounds.  Over  the  gates  of  the  cemeteries  was  inscribed,  "  Death  an  eternal  sleep." 

\n  attempt  was  made,  at  the  same  time,  to  revive  the  old  Pagan  games,  processions,  and 
idolatries.  The  pulpits  were  converted  into  rostra,  from  which  demagogues  thundered  their 
extravagant  speeches,  and  where  saints  and  crucifixes  once  stood,  were  placed  the  busts  of 
popular  leaders  and  daring  infidels. 

THE     ROYAL     FAMILY     IN     PRISON. 

The  princess,  who  was  14  years  of  age,  kept  a  diary  of  the  prison  life  of  the 
royal  family  of  France.  Pens,  ink,  and  paper,  were  not  allowed,  but  she  wrote 
her  journal  with  a  pencil,  on  scraps  of  paper  which  she  secreted. 

She  says,  that  when  they  were  first  placed  in  the  tower  of  the  Temple,  they 
had  a  good  collection  of  old  books  ;  and  that  these  books,  together  with  the 
instruction  of  the  dauphin,  tended  greatly  to  relieve  the  weariness  of  the  time  ; 
but  afterwards  the  books  were  taken  from  them. 

The  king  rose  at  seven,  and  was  employed  till  eight  in  private  devotions. 
He  then  dressed  himself  and  the  dauphin;  and,  at  nine,  went  to  breakfast. 
After  breakfast,  he  taught  the  young  prince  till  eleven.  The  child  then 
played  till  twelve,  when  the  whole  family  was  obliged  to  walk  in  the  garden, 
whatever  the  weather  might  be,  that  the  guards  might  see  them,  and  feel 
satisfied  of  their  security. 

The  walk  lasted  till  two,  which  was  dinner-time  ;  and  after  dinner,  the 
king  and  queen  played  dominos  or  cards,  or  "pretended  to  play,  that  they 
might  converse  together  more  privately." 

At  six,  the  dauphin  went  again  to  the  king  to  say  his  lessons,  and  then 
played  till  supper  time.  After  supper,  the  queen"  undressed  him  and  put  him 
to  bed.  The  king  retired  at  eleven  o'clock. 
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The  princess  says,  that  her  mother  worked  a  great  deal  of  tapestry,  and 
was  fond  of  being  read  to.  That  her  aunt  was  frequently  at  prayer,  and  read 
a  good  many  religious  books,  sometimes  aloud. 

The  king  was  allowed  to  have  his  valet,  but  the  queen  was  deprived  of  all 
her  servants,  and  was  waited  on  by  her  daughter  and  sister-in-law.  At  first, 
they  were  permitted  to  have  a  woman  to  clean  out  the  rooms,  light  the  fires, 
make  the  beds,  and  wash  up  the  crockery  ;  but  the  woman  lost  her  wits,  and 
required  more  attention  than  she  was  worth,  so  they  dispensed  with  her 
attendance,  and  did  the  work  themselves. 

"For  a  time,"  says  the  young  writer,  "we  were  very  awkward,  and  felt 
the  fatigue  much  ;  but  we  preferred  anything  to  being  pestered  with  another 
female  Jacobin." 

Scarcely  an  hour  past  without  their  being  subjected  to  some  vexation  or 
insult.  One  or  other  of  the  party  was  for  ever  being  searched,  to  see  that  no 
treasonable  paper  was  secreted.  Every  source  of  amusement  was  taken  from 
them,  even  the  tapestry  which  the  queen  was  working,  lest  some  secret 
intelligence  should  be  conveyed  by  the  stitches. 

While  the  queen  gave  her  daughter  lessons,  a  municipal  officer  looked  all 
the  time  over  her  shoulders. 

On  the  3rd  July,  1793,  the  young  dauphin  was  taken  away  from  his  widowed 
mother.  This  was  a  heart-rending  grief;  and,  from  that  moment,  the  poor 
queen  used  to  sit  nearly  all  the  day  on  the  leads,  looking  through  a  chink,  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  her  boy  as  he  passed  by.  About  a  month  after  this  cruel 
separation,  she  was  ordered  to  leave  the  Temple,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  a  place  of  confinement  of  the  lowest  description.  A  police  officer 
was  stationed  in  her  cell  both  night  and  day,  in  so  much  that  she  was  obliged 
even  to  dress  and  undress  in  his  presence. 

Her  only  employment  in  the  Conciergerie  was  to  unravel  a  piece  of  old 
carpet,  and  with  two  skewers,  knit  the  ravellings  into  garters. 

The  two  princesses  remained  together  in  the  Temple  till  May,  1794,  when 
the  princess  Elizabeth  was  executed.  She  was  a  noble  woman,  to  whom  all 
the  royal  Family  looked  for  consolation  in  their  deep  afflictions. 

After  the  death  of  her  aunt,  the  young  princess  remained,  for  six  months 
longer,  the  one  solitary  tenant  of  the  gloomy  tower.  She  was  then  sent  to  her 
friends  at  Vienna,  but  it  was  many  a  long  day  before  that  young  face  was 
seen  to  smile. 

Louis  XVII.  On  the  death  of  the  king,  the  young  dauphin,  then  only 
eight  years  old,  was  recognized  as  Louis  XVII.  by  the  French  emigrants  and 
foreign  courts  ;  but  he  was  never  crowned,  and  never  enjoyed  even  the  pretence 
of  royalty  ;  so  far  from  it,  he  was  sent  by  the  Convention  to  be  brought  up  by 
a  cobbler,  named  Simon,  an  officer  of  the  Commune,  but  a  low-minded  villain, 
who  treated  him  with  disgusting  cruelty. 

He  stripped  him  of  his  suit  of  mourning,  and  dressed  him  in  a  red  cap  and 
coarse  jacket,  such  as  the  children  of  the  poor  were  accustomed  to  wear.  He 
forced  him  to  drink  intoxicating  liquors,  taught  him  blasphemous  oaths  and 
revolutionary  songs,  and  beat  him  if  he  refused  obedience. 

In  a  few  months,  this  delicate  boy  became  a  miserable  object,  half  consump- 
tive and  half  idiot. 

On  the  19th  January,  1794,  Simon  left  him  locked  up  in  a  great  room, 
almost  unfurnished.  His  bed  was  not  made  for  six  months ;  he  had  no  change 
of  linen  for  more  than  a  year ;  his  hands  and  face  were  rarely  if  ever  washed  ; 
he  had  no  occupation  by  day,  and  no  candle  was  allowed  him  at  night. 

This  pitiable  state  continued  till  November,  when  two  new  jailors  of  more 
humane  disposition  arrived.  He  grew  very  fond  of  them,  but  their  humanity 
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•ame  too  late  to  save  his  life.     He  lingered  till  the  following  June,  and  then 
died.     (Nominal  King  from  1793—1795.  )* 

PRISON     LIFE     IN     THE     REVOLUTION. 

Princes  of  the  blood,  generals,  statesmen,  orators,  handsome  and  fashionable 
ladies,  nuns,  men  of  letters,  priests,  actors,  and  church  dignitaries,  met  in  the 
prisons  of  France,  which  resembled  the  gay  and  frivolous  circles  of  the  great, 
more  than  the  abode  of  death. 

The  prisoners  were  permitted  to  mix  freely,  and  regulate  their  own  amuse- 
ments. They  generally  elected  presidents,  who  distributed  the  daily  tasks, 
and  saw  that  they  were  properly  performed.  Some  lit  the  fires  ;  others  swept 
the  rooms  and  made  the  beds  ;  a  few  prepared  their  own  food. 

The  wealthy  had  their  meals  brought  in  to  them  from  their  houses,  or  sent 
in  by  a  restaurateur  ;  and  large  sums  were  spent  by  the  captives  in  procuring 
for  themselves  the  delicacies  of  the  season.  The  poor  were  pensioners  of  the 
rich ;  and  as  much  pride  was  displayed  in  this  singular  luxury,  as  had  been 
shown  in  the  lacqueys,  horses,  and  household,  which  they  formerly  kept. 

The  same  etiquette  was  preserved  in  prison  as  in  the  saloon.  Aristocratic 
distinctions  were  rigorously  observed,  except  in  the  presence  of  the  gaolers. 
Gentlemen  gave  up  their  seats  to  the  ladies,  and  stood  talking  to  them.  Polite 
invitations  to  dinner  were  sent  from  one  cell  or  corridor  to  another. 

There  was  no  lack  of  amusements  in  this  strange  world.  Ladies  took  their 
work  into  the  court-yard ;  old  nobles  sat  apart  in  earnest  conversation  ;  the 
young  flirted  with  the  young.  A  favourite  game  was  the  "guillotine;"  and 
dying  gracefully  brought  down  general  applause.  Musical  soirees  and  card- 
parties  were  made  ;  lectures  were  delivered  on  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  other 
sciences  ;  epigrams  were  written,  plays  and  charades  acted  ;  novels  read  aloud. 
The  ladies  dressed  for  the  evening  parties,  and  the  gentlemen  were  careful  to 
make  their  toilet  before  they  appeared  in  the  presence  of  the  ladies. 

The  deaths  of  the  victims  interfered  very  little  with  the  prison  gaieties. 
"When  the  gaoler  entered  to  read  his  list,  the  place  of  those  summoned 
was  immediately  taken  by  others,  so  that  no  interruption  might  occur  in  the 
game  or  other  amusements  then  going  on.  As  the  cart  which  bore  the 
victims  to  death  rattled  past,  a  light  jest,  or  caustic  repartee,  or  trilling 
mimicry,  was  all  the  notice  taken  of  it.  Almost  all  the  prisoners  wore  rouge, 
and  rarely  omitted  to  paint  their  cheeks  after  they  were  summoned  to  death. 

Some,  however,  preserved  a  calm  and  religious  decency  ;  met  at  four  in  the 
afternoon  to  read  the  solemn  prayers  for  the  dying  ;  and  tried  to  introduce  a 
religious  spirit. 

As  the  Reign  of  Terror  drew  to  a  close,  the  accused  were  not  allowed  to 
employ  defenders,  but  the  jury  was  permitted  to  convict  without  evidence. 
Captives  were  transferred  from  one  prison  to  another  to  break  the  social  ties 
they  had  contracted  ;  they  were  no  longer  allowed  to  procure  their  own  food, 
but  were  supplied  with  one  meal  a  day  called  the  gamelle. 

*  At  the  death  of  this  unhappy  youth,  his  uncle,  comte  de  Provence,  was  recognized  by 
foreign  courts  as  the  successor  to  the  throne ;  and  19  years  afterwards,  was  actually  crowned 
as  Louis  XVIII.,  and  for  ten  years  enjoyed  a  pretty  tranquil  reign. 

Simon  was  a  hideous-looking  republican,  short  of  stature,  without  one  generous  sentiment 
In  his  constitution.  He  used  to  thrash  the  young  prince,  whom  he  called,  the  "  boy  Capet," 
because  he  refused  to  sing  the  scandalous  song  written  against  the  king  and  queen,  who 
•were  called  Monsieur  and  Madam  Veto.  Tke  first  verse  runs  thus : 

Madame  Veto  avait  promis,  Madam  Veto  swore  one  day 

De  fair  e"gorger  tout  Paris ;  Paris  she  would  prostrate  lay ; 

Mais  son  coup  a  manque",  But  we  snapped  the  tyrant's  yoke 

Grace  a  uus  cauonuie.  And  her  threats  were  turned  to  smoke. 
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WOMEN     OF     THE     REPUBLIC. 

Two  women  must  be  mentioned,  who  played  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  this 
period  of  the  Revolution,  Madame  Roland  and  Madame  Tallien. 

Madame  Roland  (1754—1793)  is  imperishably  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  Girondists.  She  was  tall,  graceful,  and  lovely,  but  austere  as  a 
Roman  matron.  Her  eyes  were  a  deep  blue,  her  forehead  broad,  her  hair 
flowed  curling  over  her  neck  and  shoulders,  her  features  were  lighted  up  with 
an  unusual  fire,  her  fascination  was  irresistible. 

Great  as  was  the  power  of  her  personal  charms,  it  yielded  to  that  of  her 
voice.  Those  who  had  heard  it  once  could  never  forget  its  low  clear  ring,  so 
mellow  and  so  deep.  But  the  real  source  of  her  influence  was  her  noble  and 
dauntless  enthusiasm.  Great  as  her  talents  were,  they  were  nothing  to  her 
spirit,  bold  as  a  hero's,  but  with  all  a  woman's  tenderness.  Earnest  and 
thoroughly  convinced  herself,  she  could  persuade  others.  Her  eloquence 
sprang  from  the  heart  and  went  to  the  heart. 

There  is  nothing,  in  all  the  history  of  man,  more  remarkable  than  the  influ- 
ence of  this  engraver's  daughter.  From  budding  youth  to  the  scaffold  she 
was  always  the  same  pure,  resolute,  independent  being,  firm  as  a  rock,  and 
fearless  of  consequences.  It  was  her  genuineness  which  made  her  great  and 
gave  her  influence.  It  was  her  high  moral  character  which  made  her 
atheistical  opinions  so  dangerous. 

She  despised  the  notion  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  rightly  maintained 
that  a  monarch  educated  in  the  idea  of  divine  right,  could  never  be  satisfied 
with  limited  power.  Pethion,  Buzot,  Brissot,  and  Robespierre,  met  four  times 
a  week  at  her  house  to  discuss  politics.  She  presided  over  the  meetings,  and 
infused  into  them  her  own  ardour  and  enthusiasm. 

The  admiration  which  Madame  Roland  excited  was  the  cause  of  her  hus- 
band's rise  and  ruin.  When  the  Girondist  ministry  was  formed,  in  1792, 
Roland  was  made  Minister  of  the  Interior,  but  Madame  was  the  centre  round 
which  all  the  Girondists  gathered,  and  she  imparted  to  them  her  feeling  of 
mistrust  of  royalty. 

The  massacre  of  September,  had  a  great  effect  upon  her.  It  opened  her 
eyes  to  a  fearful  future  ;  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  a  few  days 
afterwards  gave  her  no  pleasure.  She  felt  that  the  best  men  were  doomed  to 
fall  before  the  ambition  of  the  most  unscrupulous.  The  whole  Girondist 
party  knew  by  intuition  that  the  days  of  their  power  were  numbered. 

The  energetic  protest  of  Roland,  against  this  outrage  drew  down  upon  him 
and  his  wife  the  hatred  of  Danton  and  Marat.  Two  days  after  the  execu- 
cution  of  the  king,  Roland  resigned.  The  Jacobins  felt  that  Madame  Roland 
was  their  enemy,  and  called  her  the  Circe  of  the  Revolution. 

The  quarrels  of  the  Jacobins  and  Girondists,  which  became  daily  more  bitter, 
led  to  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  and  Madame  Roland  did  not  escape.  Oa 
the  10th  of  November  (1793),  she  was  taken  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution, 
now  called  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  Where  one  of  the  two  marble  fountains 
now  stands,  the  red  guillotine  was  erected  ;  and  where  the  Egyptian  obelisk 
rises,  stood  a  clay  statue  of  Liberty.  Bowing  to  this  statue,  Madame 
Roland  exclaimed,  "0  Liberty,  how  many  crimes  are  committed  in  thy 
name  !"  Then  laying  her  head  on  the  block,  the  axe  descended,  and  she  was 
numbered  with  the  dead. 

She  has  left  behind  some  interesting  and  curious  Memoirs,  with  several 
other  works.  Beyond  all  controversy,  Madame  Roland  was  the  noblest  woman 
of  the  age,  and  had  more  of  the  Roman  character  than  any  other  woman  of  the 
French  nation,  either  at  this  or  any  other  period. 
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Roland,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  stabbed  himself  to  the  heart.  He  would  have 
surrendered  himself  to  the  Revolutionary  tribunal,  but,  if  he  had  been  sent  to  the  guillotine, 
his  property  would  have  been  confiscated,  and  he  wished  his  daughter  to  enjoy  it. 

Madame  Tallien  (1774 — 1831),  daughter  of  Cabarrus,  a  Spanish  banker, 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  women,  and  so  kind-hearted  that  she  was 
called  Our  Lady  of  Mercy.  She  was  married  to  Monsieur  de  Fontenay  of 
Bordeaux,  but  obtained  a  divorce,  lived  with  Tallien  proconsul  of  Bordeaux, 
$nd  exercised  over  him  the  greatest  influence.  Every  day  she  snatched  some 
new  victims  from  the  scaffold  ;  till,  at  length,  the  leniency  of  the  proconsul 
aroused  the  displeasure  of  Eobespierre  ;  he  was  recalled ;  and  his  beautiful 
mistress  thrown  into  prison. 

In  prison,  Madame  Tallien  shared  the  same  room  and  bed  as  the  duchess  of 
Aiguillon  and  the  future  empress  of  France.  Their  names  are  still  to  be  seen 
written  side  by  side  on  the  walls  of  their  cell.  Josephine  de  Beauharnais  was 
always  weeping,  and  seeking  by  a  pack  of  cards  to  unravel  her  fate  ;  but  the 
other  two,  were  bold  courageous  women,  who  thought  more  of  overthrowing 
the  tyrants  of  France,  than  of  being  themselves  overthrown. 

"When  Tallien  visited  the  prison,  the  daughter  of  Cabarrus  always  urged 
upon  him  to  rid  the  world  of  the  despotic  Robespierre.  On  the  9th  Thermidor, 
Robespierre  was  accused  of  aiming  at  the  dictatorship  ;  forbidden  to  defend 
himself ;  and  executed  the  next  day  without  trial. 

Madame  Tallien  was,  of  course,  released  from  prison,  and  became  for  a  time 
the  queen  of  Paris.  When  she  entered  the  theatres  she  was  greeted  with 
unbounded  applause.  With  hair  plaited  and  turned  up  a  la  victime,  green 
cravat,  and  crape  round  her  arm  ;  she  was  idolized  by  the  young  men  called 
Muscadins,  who  filled  the  Palais  Royal,  carrying  in  their  hands  a  stout  stick, 
and  singing  the  Rcveil  du  Peuple. 

In  the  Consulate,  the  popularity  of  this  beautiful  woman  abated.  Napoleon 
would  never  admit  her  into  his  court.  In  1805,  she  married  the  prince  of 
Chimay  (then  only  count  of  Caramanj,  and  died  in  1831. 

THIRD   CONSTITUTION. 
THE    DIRECTORY,    OR    THERMIDORIAN    GOVERNMENT. 

FROM  1795  TO  1799. 

The  Executive.    Barras,  Rewbell,  La  Reveille're,  Lepreux,  Letourneur,  and  Carnot.  Of  these, 

the  first  three  were  called  the  Triumvirate,  but  Barras  was  by  far  the  most  powerful, 
Official  Residence.    The  palace  of  the  Luxembourg. 

Great  Days  after  the  Fall  of  Robespierre. 

IZth  Vendemiaire,  Year  IV.  (5th  October,  1795J,  Bonaparte  made  General, 
l&th  Fructidor,  Year  V.  (4th  September,  1797^,  Coup  d'etat. 
ISth  Brumaire,  Year  VIII.  (3th  November,  1799^,  Directory  overthrown. 

The  State  of  Affairs  at  the  installation"  of  the  Directory  was 
most  distressing.  All  France  was  suffering  from  that  torpid  lassitude 
which  invariably  follows  the  excitement  of  bloodshed.  The  treasury 
was  exhausted ;  the  assignats  (paper-money)  were  almost  worthless  ; 
commerce  was  stagnant ;  public  credit  annihilated  ;  a  famine  prevailed 
throughout  the  nation ;  the  army  was  in  want  of  clothes,  provisions, 
and  horses ;  and  the  late  Convention  bad  sold  nearly  half  tbe  territory 
of  the  republic. 

In  tbis  sad  crisis,  tbe  directors  set  to  work  manfully  and  discreetly. 
In  a  short  time,  labour  and  trade  revived ;  tbe  clubs  were  abandoned 
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for  the  workshops ;  and  agriculture,  the  arts,  and  the  manufactures, 
once  more  seemed  likely  to  flourish. 

Of  course,  the  Directory  was  not  established  without  opposition : 
Civil  war  broke  out  in  La  Vendee ;  a  fanatic  named  Gracchus  Babeuf 
proclaimed  himself  tribune  of  the  people,  and  tried  to  make  himself  a 
second  Kobespierre ;  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  camp  at  Gre- 
nelle  ;  and  a  royalist  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot. 

Hoche  was  sent  into  La  Vendee,  and  soon  crushed  the  rebellion. 
Bubeuf  \BarJwff]  was  beheaded ;  the  insurgents  at  Grenelle  were  put 
to  the  sword  ;  and  the  royalist  conspiracy  proved  an  utter  failure. 

National  Bankruptcy  (1795).  The  new  government  sup- 
plied itself  with  money  for  immediate  use  by  a  forced  loan ;  and 
afterwards  created  territorial  mandates  for  the  redemption  of  the 
' '  assignats ' '  [as-sin-yar] . 

Thirty  assignats  were  exchangeable  for  one  mandat  [man-dar],  and 
every  mandat  represented  a  portion  of  land,  and  could  be  applied  for 
its  purchase.  This  device  did  all  very  well  for  a  few  months ;  but, 
falling  into  disrepute,  led  to  a  national  bankruptcy. 

The  government  failed  for  1375  millions  sterling. 

Operations  of  the  Army  (1795).  The  operations  of  the  army, 
when  the  Directory  came  into  power,  were  as  hopeless  as  the  com- 
mercial and  political  state  of  the  nation ;  but  Carnot  [Car -no],  with 
wonderful  acumen,  recalled  the  old  generals,  and  entrusted  the  army 
to  three  young  men  of  great  ardour  and  power  :  Moreau  was  sent  to 
replace  Pichegru  on  the  Khine ;  Jourdan  was  sent  to  take  the  head 
of  the  army  in  Sambre  and  Meuse ;  and  Bonaparte*  was  sent  into 
Italy. 

All  the  three  armies  were  to  act  in  concert  against  Austria ;  and 
from  this  moment  followed  a  series  of  brilliant  victories  never  sur- 
passed in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

BONAPARTE'S  FIRST^ITALIAN  CAMPAIGN. 

(The  battles  of  Montenotte,  Dego,  Millesimo,  Mondovi',  Lodi,  Castiglione,  RoverSdo, 
Bassano,  Arcola,  and  Rtvoli.) 

FROM  27TH  MARCH,  1796,  TO  THE  10TH  DECEMBER,  1797. 

Bonaparte  arrived  at  his  head-quarters  at  Nice  [Neece]  on  the  27th 
of  March.  He  found  the  army  destitute  of  money,  food,  and  clothing ; 
but  well  inured  to  hardships,  and  ripe  for  daring. 

The  leaders  were  Massena,  Augereau,  La  Harpe,  Serrurier,  Murat, 
and  Joubert.  "  Soldiers  !"  said  the  young  general  the  moment  he 
presented  himself,  "you  are  ill-fed  and  as  ill-clad;  the  government 
owes  yqu  much,  but  can  pay  you  nothing.  Your  patience  and  courage 

*  Bonaparte,  properly  Bu-ona-par-te ;  but  he  dropped  the  u  and  left  the  final  e  bilent 
in  ui  dei  to  make  it  less  Italian  and  more  French. 
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do  yon  hononr,  but  bring  you  neither  glory  nor  advantage.  I  am 
come  to  lead  you  into  the  most  fertile  plains  of  the  world  ;  and  to  take 
you  where  you  can  find  honour,  glory,  and  wealth.  Soldiers,  will  you 
follow  me  ?" 

This  address  was  received  with  tumultuous  applause  ;  and  Bona- 
parte was  at  once  received  with  confidence  both  by  officers  and  common 
soldiers. 

He  had  but  36,000  men  under  his  command,  and  the  enemy 
amounted  to  60,000.  So  he  resolved  tp_  divide  and  conquer.  He 
moved  his  head-quarters  to  Savona  ;  separated  the  Piedmontese  from 
the  Austrians  ;  and  attacked  each  of  them  separately. 

Beaulieu  and  Colli  Overthrown  (April  and  May,  1796). 
On  the  llth  of  April,  he  won  his  first  victory  at  Montenotto  over  the 
Austrians,  commanded  by  Beaulieu.  On  the  14th,  he  repulsed  the 
Piedmontese  at  Millesimo ;  on  the  15th,  drove  the  Austrians  from 
Dego  ;  on  the  22nd,  won  the  battle  of  Mondovi,  over  the  Piedmontese ; 
on  the  10th  of  May,  beat  the  Austrians  at  the  bridge  of  Lodi ;  and 
on  the  15th,  entered  Mil'an  without  opposition. 

The  Piedmontese,  as  a  condition  of  peace,  had  to  pay  21  millions 
for  the  expenses  of  the  campaign,  and  to  cede  to  France  Savoy  and 
Nice  [Neece].  They  had  also  to  give  to  the  conqueror  100  of  their 
masterpieces  of  art. 

Thus  began  this  immortal  campaign.  The  army  was  in  raptures, 
and  Paris  beside  itself  with  enthusiasm.  The  Directory  twice  voted 
that  Bonaparte  and  his  army  had  "  deserved  well  of  their  country." 
And  from  this  moment,  the  successful  general  was  virtually  the 
Dictator  of  France. 

"While  Bonaparte  was  gathering  his  laurels  in  Italy,  Jourdan  and  Moreau  were 
combating  with  the  Germans.  They  succeeded  in  driving  them  back  to  the  Danube. 
Moreau  conquered  the  archduke  Karl  at  Itadstadt,  and  was  on  the  point  of  joining 
Bonaparte  in  the  Tyrol,  when  Jourdan  was  defeated  by  the  Austrians,  and  obliged 
Moreau  to  retreat.  This  retreat  is  very  memorable,  inasmuch  as  Moreau  succeeded  in 
reaching  France,  having  conducted  his  army  in  safety  200  miles  through  a  hostile 
country. 

"Wurmser  Overthrown  (Aug.  and  Sept.,  1796).     The 

Austrians  under  Beaulieu  having  been  completely  worsted,  sent  into 
the  field  marshal  Wurmser  [Vairm-ser],  their  best  general,  with  a 
far  more  redoubtable  army. 

Wurmser  entered  Italy  with  great  confidence,  but  was  vanquished 
by  Bonaparte  at.  Lonato,  on  the  3rd  qf  August,  and,  two  days  after- 
wards, at  Castiglione  [Kas-tel-yo-ne],  where  marshal  Augereau 
[0-zje-ro]  distinguished  himself,  and  was  created  "  due  de  Castig- 
lione" for  his  heroic  conduct. 

He  now  threw  himself  into  the  valley  of  the  Tyrol  to  reinforce  his 
army.  The  indefatigable  conqueror  passed  the  Adige  [Ar'de-zja] ; 
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overthrew  the  Austrian  at  Roveredo  [Ro-va-ray'-do]  on  the  4th  Sept. ; 
pursued  him  into  the  valley  of  the  Brenta ;  and  defeated  him  again, 
on  the  8th,  at  Bassano,  where  the  divisions  under  Augereau  and 
Messena  won  immortal  honours. 

Wurmser  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  shut  himself  up  in  Mantua. 
Within  four  months,  Bonaparte  had  overthrown  three  generals,  and 
destroyed  three  armies.  The  Piedrnontese  under  Colli,  and  the 
Austrians  under  Beaulieu  and  Wurmser.  The  spoil  was  enormous, 
and  all  Italy  was  in  terror  and  admiration  of  his  name. 

Battle  Of  AmjLl  (17  Nov-> -H££),  Austria,  having  lost  two 
large  armies,  sent  a  third  into  the  field  under  the  command  of  Alvinzy. 
It  numbered  50,000  men,  while  Bonaparte  could  not  muster  36,000, 
and  even  these  were  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  fighting. 

Every  one  expected  he  would  beat  a  retreat ;  but  he  drew  up  his 
men  near  the  town  of  Arcola  in  the  midst  of  a  morass,  over  which 
ran  two  raised  causeways.  "By  being  confined  to  these  causeways  the 
enemy  had  no  advantage  in  numbers,  and  the  whole  fight  was  confined 
to  a  mere  handful  of  men. 

A  bridge  led  from  the  causeway  to  the  village,  and  here  the  whole 
brunt  of  the  battle  was  centered.  On  the  14th,  Augereau  [0-je-ro] 
attempted  to  force  the  bridge,  but  was  driven  back.  Bonaparte  now 
sprang  forward  at  full  gallop ;  threw  himself  from  his  horse ;  and, 
seizing  a  tricolour  from  the  grasp  of  a  dead  man,  exclaimed,  "  Men 
of  Lodi,  follow  me!"  The  cannon  roared ;  grape-shot  and  musket- 
balls  pattered  like  hail ;  the  men  who  attacked  and  those  who  defended 
the  bridge  were  decimated ;  but  the  Austrians,  who  were  in  much 
greater  force,  succeeded  in  retaining  their  position.  The  struggle 
was  renewed  on  the  16th.  On  the  17th,  a  column  of  the  French 
army  forded  the  river  lower  down,  and  got  into  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 
Resistance  was  no  longer  possible ;  the  Austrians  gave  way ;  the 
bridge  was  carried;  the  battle  was  won.  In  this  series  of  fights 
the  Austrians  lost  18,000  men,  and  the  French  not  fewer  than 
15,000. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1796,  an  ill-concerted  expedition  was  dispatched  from 
France  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland.  General  Hoche  commanded  it,  and  25,000  men 
were  embarked.  They  reached  Bantry-Bay,  but  returned  to  Brest  without  attempting 
to  disembark. 

The  Directory,  puzzled  what  to  do  with  the  troops  sent  against  Ireland,  many  of 
•whom  were  galley-slaves,  which  could  neither  be  set  free  nor  punished,  shipped  them 
over  to  Great  Britain.  They  were  set  on  shore  in  Wales  on  the  23rd  February,  1797, 
but  were  instantly  made  prisoners  by  a  party  of  volunteers  under  Lord  Cawdor. 

Battle  of  Rivoli  (1797).  Six  weeks  afterwards,  Alvinzy  with 
a  new  force  entered  the  field.  Bonaparte  sent  Joubert  [Zjoo-bair] 
to  stop  it  at  Rivoli,  while  he  himself,  with  all  the  forces  he  could 
muster,  hastened  to  his  support. 
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Joubert  had  been  engaged  with  the  Austrians  for  48  hours  when 
Bonaparte  came  up.  The  foe  was  driven  back  with  great  slaughter ; 
and  this  victory  decided.  IheJkte  of  Italy. 

The  victorious  army  marched  without  delay  to  Mantua,  where 
Wurmser  [Vairm-ser]  was  besieged;  and  the  Austrians,  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity,  capitulated  on  the  2nd  February,  and  evacuated 
Italy. 

Bonaparte,  idolized  by  all  sorts  of  men,  now  began  to  feel  his  way 
towards  the  crown.  Affable  with  his  soldiers,  haughty  and  reserved 
towards  the  Directors,  and  familiar  with  men  of  literary  eminence,  he 
held  every  one  under  his  power ;  and  paved  his  way  with  admirable 
tact  to  the  supremacy  he  secretly  coveted. 

Armistice  of  Lepben  (April,  1797).  The  armies  of  Hoche 
and  Moreau,  having  taken  the  offensive  in  Germany,  Bonaparte 
marched  to  Leoben  [La-o-ben],  in  Styria. 

On  his  route,  he  encountered  the  archduke  Karl,  whom  he 
repulsed ;  and,  having  reached  Leoben,  granted  an  armistice  to  the 
archduke,  which  put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  armies  of  Hoche  and 
Moreau. 

Cisalpine  Republic  (1797).  After  the  battle  of  Lodi, 
Bonaparte  organized  two  states  in  Italy,  one  on  the  south  andTtne 
other  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Po.  These  two  states,  in  1797, 
were  united  into  one,  under  the  title  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  Mil'an 
being  the  seat  of  government. 

[In  1805,  a  deputation  from  the  republic  conferred  on  Napoleon, 
then  emperor  of  France,  the  title  of  King  of  Italy,  and  it  continued  a 
kingdom  till  the  year  1814.] 

The  Cisalpine  Republic  embraced  Lombardy,  Mantua,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Cremona, 
Verona,  and  Ilovlgo,  the  duchy  of  Modena,  principality  of  Massa  and  Carrura,  and  the 
three  legations  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  the  llomagna. 

Fall  Of  Venice  (April, .1797).  The  Venetian  Kepublic  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  present  "contest,  but  during  the  absence  of 
Bonaparte,  the  French  garrison  at  Verona  was  massacred  in  a  popular 
tumult. 

Bonaparte  made  this  a  pretext  of  war  against  Venice,  and  sent  an 
army  under  Baraguay  d'Hilljers  [Deel-ya]  against  the  capital.  The 
senate  abdicated  without  a  struggle,  and  the  republic  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French. 

Ligurian  Republic  (May,  ^  1797).  Soon  after  the  fall  of 
Venice,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Genoa.  Here  also  the  senate 
abdicated  at  the  approach  of  the  French  army,  and  Genoa  with  a  part 
of  Sardinia  was  erected  into  the  Ligurian  Republic.  All  these  Italian 
republics  were  governed  by  a  constitution  similar  to  that  of  the  French 
Directory. 
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M-     Peace  of  CampO-FormiO  (17  October,  1797).     Italy  being 
'  subjugated,  Vienna  was  next  threatened ;  but  Austria  prevented  the 
invasion  by  signing  at  Campo-Formio  a  treaty  of  peace. 

By  this  treaty,  Austria  recognized  the  Rhine  as  the  boundary  of 
France,  and  ceded  to  the  conqueror,  Mil'an,  Mantua,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. France,  on  the  other  hand,  restored  to  Austria  the  city  of 
Venice,  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige  [Ar'-de-zja]. 

18  Fructidor  (4  Sept.,  1797).  In  the  mean  time,  the  elections 
of  France  had  taken  place,  ancTflKT  royalists  had  succeeded  in  return- 
ing 48  new  deputies,  and  in  getting  Pichegru  appointed  President  of 
the  Five  Hundred,  Barbe-Marbois  of  the  Ancients  or  Elders,  and 
Barthelemy  the  new  Director.  Appearances  looked  very  ominous ; 
and  the  Republican  part  of  the  Executive  Government  felt  that  a  bold 
stand  must  be  made,  or  the  royalist  cause  would  certainly  outflank 
them. 

At  midnight,  on  the  18  Fructidor,  12,000  armed  men,  with  40 
pieces  of  cannon,  were  stationed  round  the  Tuileries.  Fifty-three  of 
the  deputies,  amongst  whom  were  the  two  presidents  and  Barthelemy 
the  new  Director,  were  arrested  and  transported  to  Cayenne ;  the 
elections  of  48  of  the  departments  were  cancelled ;  the  laws  against 
emigrants  rigorously  enforced;  and  35  of  the  journals  were  suspended. 
This  coup  d'etat  was  the  death-blow  of  the  royalists'  hopes. 

Bonaparte's  Return  (10  Dec.,  1797).  Soon  after  the  coup 
d'etat,  Bonaparte  returned  with  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio.  His 
entry  into  Paris  was  a  perfect  ovation.  Never  was  general  so  hon- 
oured by  the  Republic ;  never  conqueror  received  with  such  unbounded 
enthusiasm. 

In  the  fete  given  in  the  court  of  the  Luxembourg,  an  altar  was 
raised  in  the  middle  of  the  court,  and  the  Directors,  arrayed  as 
Romans,  took  their  seats  on  an  estrade  at  the  foot ;  around  them 
Bat  the  ministers,  ambassadors,  and  high  officers  of  state;  and 
over  their  heads  was  a  triumphal  arch,  decorated  with  the  colours 
taken  in  the  late  wars. 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  Presently  a  roar  of  cannon,  a  roll  of  drums, 
!  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  a  shout  of  innumerable  voices,  rent  the 
;  air,  announcing  the  approach  of  the  great  hero  of  the  day.  All  eyes 
(•  were  fixed  upon  him.  He  was  very  young,  slender,  and  delicate; 
,  I .  but  his  ardent  eye,  pale  Roman  countenance,  and  dignified  manners, 
\  produced  an  indescribable  sensation.  Huzza!  The  Republic  for  ever! 
:  Bonaparte  for  ever!  sounded  on  all  sides. 

Talleyrand,  in  a  neat  speech  introduced  the  general ;  Bonaparte 
addressed  the  crowd ;  and  then  Barras  spoke,  pointing  out  England 
as  a  field  to  which  the  young  aero  should  next  direct  his  attention. 
The  speeches  being  over,  a  tanner  was  presented  to  the  army,  and 
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on  it  were  inscribed,  in  letters  of  gold,  the  spoils  taken  in  the  late 
wars,  the  victories  won,  and  the  treaties  made. 

There  were  150,000  prisoners,  66  standards,  and  11,000  fire-arms.  There  had  been 
67  engagements,  and  18  victories. 

Conquest  of  Switzerland  (12  April,   1798).     While 

Bonaparte  was  in  Italy,  the  Vaudois  [Vo-dwor],  oppressed  by  the 
canton  of  Berne,  applied  to  France  for  succour ;  and  general  Brune 
was  sent  to  their  assistance. 

Most  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  resisted  this  interference  with 
heroic  courage,  but  they  were  compelled  at  length  to  succumb. 
Geneva  was  now  added  to  France ;  and  the  Helvetian  Eepublic  had 
to  change  its  ancient  constitution  for  one  after  the  model  of  the 
"Year  HI." 

Revolution  Of  Rome  (1797 — 1799).  Four  months  before 
the  conquest  of  Switzerland  was  completed,  the  French  general 
Duphot  [Dttrfd],  stationed  in  Rome,  had  been  killed  in  a  riot. 

Berthier  [Bair-te-a]  was  dispatched  to  avenge  his  death;  and 
occupied  the  city  without  resistance.  The  pope  (Pius  VI.)  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  confined  for  a  time  in  Florence ;  but  being  ordered  to 
Paris,  died  on  the  road,  at  the  age  of  80. 

Rome,  like  the  rest  of  Italy  and  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  was 
now  converted  into  a  French  Republic  ;  and  the  Directory  saw  itself 
at  the  head  of  the  Helvetian,  Batavian,  Ligurian,  Cisalpine,  and 
Roman  Republics,  all  constituted  on  their  own  model. 

BONAPARTE'S  EGYPTIAN  EXPEDITION  (1798). 
Hattles  of  Alexandria,  the  Pyramids,  and  the  Nile. 

The  real  power  of  France  at  this  period  was  the  army,  and  the 
idol  of  the  army  was  Bonaparte.  It  was  most  desirable,  therefore, 
for  the  Directors  to  keep  the  young  general  employed,  and  to  find 
fresh  fields  for  his  military  ambition. 

With  this  view,  they  sent  him  to  invade  Egypt,  without  a  shadow 
of  provocation.  He  left  Toulon  on  the  19th  of  May  with  a  fleet  of 
400  sail,  accompanied  with  a  society  of  savants. 

On  the  15th  June,  the  knights  of  Malta  delivered  up  to  him  the 
keys  of  their  citadel.  On  the  2nd  of  July,  the  army  disembarked  at 
the  Marabout.  On  the  same  day,  Alexandria  was  taken.  And 
on  the  25th,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  entered  Cairo  the  capital,  after 
having  defeated  the  Mamelukes  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids. 

Battle  of  the  Nile  (1  Aug.,  1798).  William  Pitt,  the  English 
prime  minister,  justly  alarmed  at  these  encroachments,  formed  a 
coalition  against  France  with  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  except 
Prussia  and  Spain. 
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Admiral  Nelson  was  sent  to  watch  the  French  fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  found  it  moored  near  Rosetta,,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile ; 
drove  15  of  his  ships  between  it  and  the  island ;  and  with  the  other 
15  attacked  it  fiercely  in  front.  The  result  was  one  of  the  most 
glorious  victories  in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain. 

In  this  action,  Brueys  the  French  Admiral  was  slain,  and  only  two 
ships  of  the  whole  fleet  escaped.  This  battle  gave  a  mortal  blow  to 
the  French  Navy. 

Bonaparte,  notwithstanding,  completed  the  subjugation  of  Egypt; 
and  employed  all  means  in  his  power  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the 
inhabitants,  by  conforming  to  their  usages,  respecting  their  religion, 
and  founding  an  institute  in  Cairo. 

The  battle  cry  of  Nelson  in  this  engagement  was  "Victory  or  Westminster  Abbey." 
For  this  victory  he  was  created  "  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile." 

BONAPARTE'S  SYRIAN  EXPEDITION  (1799). 
(Battles  or  Sieges. — Jaffa,  Acre,  Mount-Tabor,  and  AbouHr.) 

After  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  Bonaparte  undertook  that  of  Syria,  in 
the  hope  of  penetrating  to  India,  and  assailing  the  British  empire 
there. 

He  marched  upon  Gaz^y  which  readily  opened  its  gates  to  him. 
He  next  carried  JaffguT?om  Jaffa  he  marched  to  Acre,  which 
he  invested ;  buF  if^as  so  stoutly  defended  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
that  he  was  unable  to  carry  it. 

While  he  was  still  before  Acre,  a  combined  army  of  Turks  and 
Mamelukes  advanced  against  him,  and  he  went  to  meet  them.  A 
desperate  battle  was  fought  near  Mount  Tabor,  in  which  he  was 
the  conqueror ;  and,  satisfied  with  this  victory,  he  raised  the  siege 
of  Acre,  and  returned  to  Cairo. 

Reverses  (1799).  The  Directory,  in  addition  to  France,  had 
to  govern  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  all  of  which  had  to  be 
defended  against  the  coalition. 

General  Brune  was  sent  with  10,000  men  to  protect  Holland; 
Bernadotte  [Bair-nd-dof]  was  sent  to  command  the  army  of  the 
Khine ;  Jourdan  [Zjoor-dar'n]  was  sent  with  40,000  men  to  the 
Danube ;  Messena  with  30,000  to  occupy  Switzerland ;  Scherer 
received  the  army  of  Italy,  50,000  strong;  and  Macdonald  had  that 
of  Naples. 

Jourdan  was  defeated  on  the  25th  of  March  by  the  archduke 
Karl  at  Stockach,  near  the  lake  Constance,  and  Germany  was  lost 
to  France. 

Scherer,  a  month  later,  was  defeated  at  Magnano  [Man-yar'-no], 
and  lost  successively  the  Adige  [Ar'-de-zya],  the  Mincio,  and  the 
Adda.  He  was  now  pursued  by  the  maledictions  of  his  army,  and 
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compelled  to  resign  it  to  Moreau,  a  simple  general  of  division  serving 
under  him.  Moreau  had  to  retreat. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  Macdonald,  while  attempting  a  junction  with 
Moreau,  was  defeated  by  Souvarrov,  the  famous  Russian  general, 
at  Trebia  [Tra-be-a],  after  a  dreadful  battle  which  lasted  three 
days.  All  Italy,  except  Genoa,  was  now  lost  to  France. 

Two  months  later,  Souvarrov  again  defeated  the  French  at  Novi 
[No'-vee],  and  Joubert  \Zjo-bair]  was  numbered  amongst  the  slain. 

Battle  Of  Aboukir*  (25  July,  1799).  On  his  return  to 
Egypt,  Bonaparte  was  informed  that  18,000  Turks  had  landed  on  the 
promontory  of  Aboukir  [Ar-boo-keer"].  He  hastened  to  attack  them, 
and  gained  another  victory.  This  is  the  only  battle  on  record  in  which 
the  entire  army  of  the  enemy  was  destroyed. 

Bonaparte  being  now  informed  of  the  losses  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  the  deplorable  state  of  France,  left  Kleber  with  the  army,  and 
returned  to  Paris,  resolved  to  overthrow  the  government. 

N.B.  In  1800  Kleber  was  assassinated  by  a  young  Turk,  and  Egypt  was  lost  to 
France. 

THE  DIRECTORY  OVERTHROWN. 

18  Brumaire,  Year  VIIL_(9  Nov.,  1799).  The  conqueror  of 
Italy,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  crossed  France  in  triumph,  and  the  moderate 
party  welcomed  him  to  Paris  with  unbounded  enthusiasm.  He 
aiected  great  moderation ;  lodged  in  an  apartment  in  the  Rue 
Chantereine  [Skarnt-rain ;]  and  kept  his  own  counsel  without  com- 
municating it  to  any  one. 

The  electors  for  the  Year  VII.  had  proved  extremely  democratic. 
Sieyes  [Say-yez],  the  enemy  of  the  Directory,  was  appointed  to  the 
post  of  the  retiring  Director,  and  made  overtures  to  Bonaparte  to 
overthrow  the  Constitution. 

The  general,  having  gained  over  a  large  number  of  the  "Elders," 
induced  them  to  remove  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  St.  Cloud 
[San  6700'],  under  pretence  of  being  more  free  ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, gained  the  command  of  the  military  in  Paris. 

All  things  being  prepared,  Bonaparte  presented  himself  to  the 
Council  of  Elders  at  St.  Cloud;  said  the  government  was  wholly 
incompetent  to  its  duties  ;  and  that  the  present  Council  was  forthwith 
dissolved. 

He  then  went  to  the  Five -hundred,  assembled  in  the  Orangery, 
and  presided  over  by  his  brother  Lucien.  His  presence  excited  a 
furious  tempest.  Down  with  the  tyrant!  Down  with  the  Dictator! 
resounded  on  all  sides. 

*  This  must  "not  be  confounded  with  the  battle  of  the  Nile  sometimes  called  the 
battle  of  Aboukir';  nor  with  the  battle  of  Alexandria  won  by  Abercromby  over  the 
French  on  the  8th  of  March,  1801,  also  called  the  battle  of  Aboukir'. 
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The  soldiers,  whom  he  had  stationed  at  the  door,  hearing  these 
cries,  and  thinking  the  life  of  their  favourite  in  danger,  rushed  in. 
"In  the  name  of  general  Bonaparte,"  cried  Murat  [Mu-rar],  "  this 
Council  is  dissolved.  Let  all  good  citizens  retire.  Forward, 
grenadiers !" 

The  drums  smothered  the  cries  of  indignation  which  burst  forth. 
The  soldiers  advanced.  The  deputies  made  their  escape  through 
the  windows.  The  Revolution  was  complete.  The  republic  was  at 
an  end. 

Bonaparte,  Sieves,  and  Roger  Ducos  [Du-kci],  constituted  them- 
selves into  a  pro  visionary  government  for  one  month,  in  which  time 
they  promised  to  provide  a  new  constitution,  and  a  governing  body 
better  able  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  nation  than  the  imbecile 
Directory. 

Before  Sieyes  made  his  overtures  to  Bonaparte,  he  proposed  his  plan  to  Moreau,  but 
Moreau  was  frightened  at  its  audacity.  He  next  went  to  Bernadotto.  but  Bernadotte's 
excessive  caution  hindered  him  from  closing  with  it.  Augereau  [O-zJe-ro]  was  the 
next  person  he  addressed  upon  the  subject,  but  Augereau  could  not  be  made  to  under- 
stand it.  Finally,  it  was  committed  to  Bonaparte,  and  the  Oorsican  grasped  it  in  a 
moment. 


FOURTH   CONSTITUTION. 
THE      CONSULATE. 

FROM  IOTH  NOVEMBER  1799  TO  18TH  MAY,  1804. 

Constitution  of  the  Year  VIII.  (Dec.,  1799).  The  provi- 
sionary  government  provided  a  constitution  which  was  ratified  by 
three  millions  of  votes.  It  vested  the  power  of  government  in  three 
Consuls,  60  Senators,  100  Tribunes,  and  300  Legislators,  called  the 
Corps  Legislatif. 

The  first  and  second  Consuls  were  to  hold  their  office  for  ten  years ; 
the  third  Consul  for  only  five.  The  powers  of  the  First  were  almost 
absolute.  He  promulgated  the  laws;  appointed  or  dismissed  min- 
isters, ambassadors,  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  all  judges, 
except  justices  of  the  peace  and  members  of  the  Court  of  Cassation. 
In  1802  the  term  of  office  for  all  three  consuls  was  their  natural  life. 

The  "  Conservative  Senate"  was  not  a  legislative  body.  Its  duties 
were  to  see  that  the  laws  were  obeyed,  and  to  elect  the  future 
Consuls.  They  appointed  the  Tribunes  and  Legislators,  and  even 
filled  up  vacancies  in  their  own  body,  from  candidates  presented  to 
them  by  the  Corps  Legislatif. 

In  1814  the  Senate  was  replaced  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  sole  province  of  the  Tribunes  was  discussion.  When  the  First 
Consul  submitted  any  motion  to  the  Legislature,  the  State  Counsellors 
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advocated  its  adoption,  and  the  Tribunes  pleaded  against  it.  The 
Legislative  body  then  acted  as  judges,  and  either  received  or  rejected 
it,  as  they  thought  fit. 

In  1807  the  Tribunate  was  suppressed,  and  the  Corps  Legislatif  was  addressed  by  the 
Conseil  d'£tat. 

The  Legislative  body  voted  the  laws  after  they  had  been  discussed 
by  the  Tribunes  and  Counsellors.  In  1814,  this  body  was  replaced 
by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

During  the  "Hundred  Days,"  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  called  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives.  In  1815,  it  was  again  called  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  1852,  it 
resumed  the  name  of  the  Corps  Legislatif. 

Bonaparte,  First  Consul  (9  Nov.  1799).  Bonaparte  was 
elected  by  the  people  First  Consul,  and  chose  for  his  colleagues 
Cambaceres  and  Lebrun.  The  Consuls  named  the  60  Senators,  and 
appointed  Talleyrand  foreign  minister,  and  Fouche  minister  of  police. 

In  obedience  to  a  general  wish,  overtures  of  peace  were  now  made 
to  the  allied  powers ;  but  as  England  and  Austria  doubted  the  sincerity 
of  this  offer,  they  declined  it. 

On  the  30th  Pluviose  (19  Feb.,  1800),  the  Consuls  took  up  their 
quarters  in  the  Tuileries,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Convention 
and  Council  of  Five-Hundred  up  to  the  18th  Brumaire  (9  Nov.). 
The  same  day,  Bonaparte  gave  his  sister,  Caroline,  in  marriage  to 
general  Murat,  the  son  of  an  innkeeper,  the  best  cavalry  officer  in 
all  Europe,  and  called  le  Beau  tiabrcur. 

BONAPAKTE'S  SECOND  ITALIAN  CAMPAIGN  (1800). 
(Battles. — Montebello  and  Marengo.} 

MontebellO  (6  June,  1800).  Austria  had  two  armies  in  the 
field,  one  on  the  Rhine  and  the  other  in  Italy.  Bonaparte  sent 
general  Moreau  to  the  Rhine,  and  went  himself  into  Italy  to  encounter 
his  old  enemies. 

In  order  to  take  them  by  surprise,  he  led  his  army  over  the  Alps, 
a  gigantic  labour,  apparently  impracticable.  Having  first  sent  general 
Lann.es,  with  an  entire  division,  to  debouch  into  Italy  by  the  valley  of 
Aosta,  he  directed  Moncey  with  5000  men  to  cross  over  by  St.  Gothard. 
Ano&er  5000  crossed  the  Simplon ;  a  third  went  by  Mount  Cenis 
[Sa-nez];  while  he  himself,  with  40,000  men,  took  his  route  over 
Mount  St.  Bernard. 

The  cartouches  and  stores  were  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  mules. 
The  cannons,  dismounted  and  packed  in  hollow  pine-trees,  were 
dragged  over  the  mountains  by  soldiers,  100  to  a  cannon.  Bonaparte 
himself,  mounted  on  a  mule,  and  not  on-  a  fiery  charger,  as  he  is 
represented  by  David  [Dav-ede],  began  his  ascent  on  the  17th  of  May. 
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With  enormous  labour  and  exemplary  patience  the  several  armies 
effected  their  respective  tasks,  and  united  at  the  foot  of  St.  ^Bernard, 
on  the  Italian  side.  Bonaparte  lost  no  time,  but  pressecTon  with  all 
dispatch  to  cross  the  Po  ;  fell  upon  general  Ott  at  Montebello;  and 
won  the  first  great  victory,  the  chief  merit  of  which  was  due  to  general 
Lannes  [Larmi,  whom  Bonaparte,  when  he  was  emperor,  created 
due  de  Montebello. 

Marengo  (14  June,  1800).  Eight  days  after  the  battle  of 
Montebello,  the  Austrians,  under  marshal  Melas,  fell  upon  the  two 
wings  of  the  French  army  at  Marengo  ;  and  so  impetuous  was  their 
attack,  that  the  French  were  obliged  to  give  way. 

At  this  moment,  the  First  Consul  launched  into  the  plain  the 
grenadiers  of  the  Consular  guard.  They  formed  into  a  square  ;  stood 
like  flints  against  the  enemy  ;  stopped  their  further  advance  ;  and 
received  the  cognomen  of  the  Granite  Redoubt. 

This  well-planned  and  obstinate  resistance  turned  the  fortune  of 
the  day.  Other  divisions  had  time  to  come  up,  Kellerman  with  his 
dragoons,  and  Desaix  with  his  reserves.  "  Forward!"  shouted 
Bonaparte.  "  Forward  !"  resounded  along  the  whole  line.  The 
charge  was  terrible  ;  the  Austrians  gave  ground  ;  the  disorder  became 
general;  the  victory  was  complete.  Italy  was  now  reconquered. 
The  campaign  had  occupied  less  than  six  weeks;  and  Bonaparte 
again  returned  to  Paris  more  honoured  than  ever. 

The  loss  of  Austria  at  Marengo  was  4500  killed,  6000  wounded,  5000  prisoners, 
12  standards,  and  30  cannons. 

Battle  Of  Hohenlinden  (3  Dec.,  1800).  When  Moreau 
reached  the  army  of  the  Rhine  he  covered  himself  with  glory,  and 
rivalled  the  conqueror  of  Montebello  and  Marengo  by  his  splendid 
achievements. 

He  first  forced  the  passage  of  the  Lech  [Lehh];  then  got  possession 
of  Augsburg;  next  won  the  battle  of  Hochstedt  [Hoke-staf]  ;  then  that 


Austria  now  summoned  her  whole  male  population  to  arms  ;  and 
the  archduke  Johann,  with  120,000  men,  encountered  the  republican 
army  at  Hohenlinden.  Moreau  was  victorious  ;  and  11,000  prisoners, 
with  100  pieces  of  cannon,  fell  into  his  hands.  The  way  to  Vienna 
being  open,  he  pressed  forward  without  a  moment's  delay  ;  gained 
fresh  laurels  ;  and  compelled  the  emperor,  even  in  his  own  capital, 
to  sue  for  peace. 

In  25  days,  he  had  subdued  90  leagues  of  territory  ;  forced  four 
formidable  lines  ;  beat  100,000  men  twice  ;  and  made  25,000 
prisoners. 

The  Infernal  Machine  (21  Dec.,  1800).  In  1792,  a  number 
of  Royalists  united  into  a  free  company  to  put  down  the  revolution 
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and  restore  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne.  It  was  first  organized  by 
Jean  Cottereau,  surnamed  the  Chouan  (owl),  either  from  his  rallying 
cry,  or  from  a  nickname  given  to  one  of  his  ancestors,  a  misanthropic 
woodcutter.  The  company  went  by  the  name  of  Chouans  or 
Companions  of  Jehu.  The  latter  appellation  being  given  them  from 
some  fanciful  analogy  between  their  self-imposed  task,  and  that 
appointed  to  Jehu,  on  being  set  over  the  kingdom  of  Israel : 

Jehu  was  anointed  king  to  cut  off  Ahab  and  Jezebel  with  all  their 
house,  and  all  the  priests  of  Baal.  According  to  the  Chouan  creed, 
Louis  XVIII.  was  Jehu,  and  his  "  companions"  were  to  see  him 
anointed  king,  that  he  might  cut  off,  root  and  branch,  all  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  assassination  of  his  royal  brother. 

Cottereau  was  slain  in  an  encounter  with  the  republican  army  in 
1794,  and  George  Cadoudal,  the  Great  Bullet-head,  succeeded  him 
in  office. 

The  stronghold  of  the  Chouans  was  La-Vendee,  where  some  5000 
lay  concealed;  but  all  Brittany,  Auvergne  [0-vairn],  and  the  Jura, 
were  under  their  secret  influence. 

In  the  early  part  of  1800,  Bonaparte  succeeded  in  breaking  up  this 
dangerous  society ;  several  of  the  leaders  were  slain,  and  others  fled 
from  France.  George  Cadoudal  escaped  to  England. 

In  December,  some  of  those  who  still  survived  resolved  to 
assassinate  their  great  enemy,  on  his  return  from  Italy;  and  planted, 
in  the  Rue  St.  Nicaise,  an  Infernal  Machine,  to  shoot  him  on  his 
way  to  the  opera. 

Bonaparte  drew  near ;  by  some  accident  the  barrel  hung  fire  ;  but 
scarcely  had  he  passed  the  fatal  spot,  when  it  exploded  like  thunder, 
shattered  the  windows  of  his  carriage,  and  injured  several  in  the  crowd. 

This  diabolical  attempt  caused  an  immense  sensation.  Fouche, 
minister  of  police,  attributed  it  to  the  Red-republicans,  130  of  whom 
were  transported  on  suspicion ;  but  the  true  conspirators  were  subse- 
quently discovered ;  and  all  the  Chouans  that  could  be  laid  hold  of 
were  put  to  death. 

Treaty  Of  Luneville  (9th  Feb.,  1801.)  Peace  was  ulti- 
mately concluded  between  France  and  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville 
[Lu-nd-veel],  which  confirmed  and  extended  that  of  Campo-Formio. 

To  France  it  gave  Belgium  and  the  Rhenish  provinces,  making  the 
Rhine  the  frontier  of  the  republic ;  ceded  to  Austria  the  states  of 
Venice ;  secularized  the  church  property  of  Germany,  to  indemnify 
the  secular  princes ;  re-established  the  pope  in  his  dominions ;  and 
recognized  the  Cisalpine,  Ligurian,  Helvetian,  and  Batavian  re- 
publics. 

This  important  treaty  was  followed  by  others,  bearing  on  Rome, 
Naples,  Sardinia,  Portugal,  and  Russia. 
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Peace  Of  Amiens  (27  March,  1802).  Only  one  enemy  now 
remained,  and  that  was  England.  William  Pitt  having  resigned 
office,  was  succeeded  hy  Mr.  Addington;  and  the  new  cabinet,  desirous 
to  achieve  the  pacification  of  Europe,  signed  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  hy 
which  England  was  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  Ceylon,  Trinidad, 
and  an  open  port  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  France  gave  up  Rome, 
Naples,  and  Elba,  but  received  back  her  colonies.  The  Republic  of 
the  Seven  Isles  was  recognized.  Malta  was  restored  to  the  Knights  of 
St.  John.  Spain  and  Holland  regained  their  colonies.  And  Turkey 
was  restored  to  its  integrity. 

Expedition  to  St.  Domingo  (1802).  Bonaparte,  being 
now  released  from  all  foreign  wars,  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  island 
of  St.  Domingo,  the  best  colony  of  France.  It  had  recently  revolted. 
The  blacks  under  Toussaint  Louverture,  had  murdered  the  whites, 
and  committed  the  most  frightful  ravages. 

General  Leclerc,  with  40,000  men,  was  sent  to  reduce  the  island  to 
submission.  He  took  the  negro-chief  prisoner,  and  sent  him  to  Paris, 
where  he  died;  but  yellow  fever  decimated  the  French  troops; 
Leclerc  himself  fell  a  prey  to  the  disease ;  and  St.  Domingo  was 
lost  beyond  recovery. 

Reforms.  Bonaparte  certainly  well-improved  the  time  of  peace, 
in  reducing  anarchy  to  order,  restoring  commerce,  and  reforming  the 
administration . 

He  placed  a^jPrg&t-at  the  head  of  each  department,  a  Sous-Prefet 
over  each  arrondissement,  and  a  Mayor  over  each  commune.  He 
re-established  regularity  in  the  civil  and  military  administration ;  and 
prepared  his  "  Civi|  Qode."  a  monument  of  genius,  and  a  model  of 
legislation. 

He  recalled,  by  a  decree  of  amnesty,  150,000  emigrants;  won 
over  several  royalists,  to  whom  he  confided  important  functions ; 
restored  the  (Christian  religion  ;  and  signed  a  "  concordat"  with  Pope 
Pius  VII.,  which  gave  nine  archbishops  and  41  bishops  to  France. 

He  reorganized  the  public  schools ;  revived  industo  and  commerce; 
instituted  the  Bank  of  France^;  and  multiplied  the  means  of  commit. 
mV.ftf.inn  by  fln.np.la1  bridges,  roads,  andjports. 

On  the  19th  May,  1802,  he  founded  the  famous  civil  and  military 
order  called  the  Legion  of  Honour,  of  which  he  was  himself  the  head. 
This  order  was  created  for  the  reward  of  all  sorts  of  merit,  military, 
literary,  commercial,  benevolent,  or  scientific. 

Some  of  his  measures,  however,  were  arbitrary  and  objectionable. 
Thus,  he  crushed  conspiracies  by  arbitrary  proscriptions  and  special 
courts ;  he  enchained  the  press:  expelled  the  most  energetic  of 
the  Tribunes ;""  and  constituted  Himself  a  despotic  mlgr  in  a  free 
republic. 
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Bonaparte,  Consul  for  Life  (2  Aug.,  1802)._  France  was 
not  backward  in  recognizing  these  services  ;  and  a  senatus-consultum, 
ratified  by  more  than  3£  millions  of  suffrages,  declared  him  "  Consul 
for  life,"  with  the  right  of  naming  his  successor. 

Two  days  afterwards,  the  Constitution  of  the  Year  X.  was  decreed, 
vesting  the  whole  executive  power  in  his  hands ;  taking  from  the 
people  every  iota  of  their  power ;  and  modifying  the  institutions  to 
the  new  form  of  government. 

Of  the  3,577,259  votes,  3,568,885  were  in  favour  of  this  appointment. 

Fresh  Rupture  (22  May,  1802).  The  "  Peace  of  Amiens" 
was  but  of  short  duration.  Bonaparte  insisted  on  uniting  Piedmont 
and  Elba  to  the  French  territory,  and  England  refused  to  give  up 
Malta  so  long  as  these  encroachments  were  persisted  in.  Each  was 
obstinate,  and  their  persistency  brought  about  that  frightful  war  which 
lasted  for  12  years. 

Bonaparte  was  extremely  mad  with  England  for  daring  to  beard 
him  thus,  and  determined  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  island.  For 
this  purpose,  he  assembled  a  formidable  army  on  the  northern  coast; 
formed  the  famous  Camp  of  Boulogne ;  constructed  a  vast  number  of 
gun-boats  and  flat  transports ;  and  increased  his  military  stores  and 
munitions  of  war.  England  also  girded  herself  for  battle. 

Pichegru'S  Conspiracy  (1804).  While  these  preparations 
were  going  on,  another  formidable  conspiracy  was  concocted  against 
the  First  Consul  by  the  chouans  or  royalist  conspirators,  at  the  head 
of  which  were  Pichegru  and  George  Cadoudal.  Moreau  was  privy 
to  the  plot,  though  he  was  no  accomplice  in  it. 

The  conspiracy  was  discovered.  Pichegru  strangled  himself  in 
prison;  Cadoudal  and  12  others  were  executed;  and  Moreau  was 
sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  a  sentence  commuted  after- 
wards to  a  voluntary  banishment  to  North  America. 

Pichegru  (1761 — 1804)  was  born  of  poor  parents,  educated  in  a  monastery,  and 
afterwards  sent  to  the  college  of  Brienne.  At  an  early  age,  he  went  with  his  regiment 
to  America ;  and  the  names  of  Pichegru  and  Washington  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  War  of 
Independence.  The  most  brilliant  of  Pichegru' s  exploits  in  behalf  of  Trance  was  the 
conquest  of  Holland,  for  which  the  Convention  conferred  on  him  the  command  of  the 
Rhenish  army.  In  April,  1795,  he  was  recalled  to  suppress  the  Paris  insurrections, 
and  succeeded  so  well,  that  he  was  called  His  Country's  Saviour.  On  his  return  to 
the  Rhine,  he  entered  into  negociations  with  Conde  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  was  transported  to  Cayenne,  whence  he  made  his  escape  to  England,  became 
acquainted  with  George  Cadoudal,  and  joined  the  conspiracy  against  Bonaparte  the  First 
Consul. 

Moreau  (1763 — 1813)  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  th« 
Republic.  He  first  served  under  Pichegru ;  was  made  general  of  division  in  1794 ;  and, 
not  long  after,  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  where  he  effected  that 
admirable  retreat,  which  has  won  for  him  immortal  glory.  Bonaparte  entrusted  him 
with  the  armies  of  the  Danube  and  Rhine,  and  his  splendid  victory  at  Hohenlinden 
mainly  contributed  to  the  Peace  of  Luneville.  He  lived  an  exile  in  America  till  1813, 
when  he  embarked  for  Europe,  and  took  part  with  the  allies  against  Napoleon ;  but 
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died  the  same  year  from  the  amputation  of  his  leg,  which  had  been  fractured  hy  a 
cannon  ball. 

Execution  of  DUC  D'Enghien  (21  March,  1804).  What- 
ever justification  there  might  be  for  the  execution  of  Pichegru  and  his 
accomplices,  there  can  be  none  for  that  of  the  due  D'Enghien 
[Dam-zje-ah'ri]. 

This  young  man,  the  last  scion  of  the  noble  house  of  Conde,  was 
living  at  Baden  [Bard'n]  as  a  private  gentleman,  but  was  regarded 
with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  First  Consul,  who  chose  to  believe  him 
implicated  in  Pichegru's  conspiracy,  though  there  was  not  a  tittle  of 
evidence  in  proof  of  it. 

His  house  was  surrounded  by  a  body  of  dragoons,  and  his  person 
brought  forcibly  to  Paris.  Upon  reaching  the  barriers,  the  escort 
was  directed  to  conduct  the  prisoner  to  Yincennes  [Varn-cenn'],  where 
he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial ;  condemned  to  death ;  and  shot 
half-an-hour  afterwards  in  the  castle  fosse. 

This  was  a  most  atrocious  assassination,  flimsily  covered  by  a 
trial,  but  without  one  single  plea  to  justify  it ;  and  not  all  the  glory 
of  the  great  conqueror  can  wipe  from  his  name  the  stain  of  this  foul 
murder. 

Napoleon  made  Emperor  (18  May,  1804).  The  Pichegru 
conspiracy  wonderfully  subserved  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  First 
Consul ;  and  on  the  2nd  Floreal,  Year  XII.,  the  Senate  begged  him 
to  accept  the  title  of  Emperor. 

The  petition  of  the  Senate  was  referred  to  the  nation ;  ratified  by 
3£  million  of  votes ;  and  the  constitution  was  again  modified  to  the 
new  order  of  things. 

Of  course,  an  Emperor  wants  his  court,  his  nobles,  his  crown  minis- 
ters, and  palace  appointments.  So  the  Emperor's  brothers,  Joseph 
and  Louis,  were  created  princes;  18  military  officers  were  made 
marshals ;  and  there  were  besides,  chamberlains  and  other  dignitaries, 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  Louis,  nominally  styled  Louis  XVI1L, 
living  at  the  time  in  Sweden,  protested  against  this  usurpation ;  but 
the  feeble  voice  was  lost  amidst  the  noise  and  clamour  of  the 
coronation. 


MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  DURING  THE  REVOLUTION. 

The  whole  style  of  fashionable  society,  just  prior  to  the  Revolution,  was 
frivolous  in  the  extreme,  and  nothing  was  thought  of  but  amusements.  To 
dress,  sing,  dance,  and  act  plays,  was  the  sole  business  of  life  ;  and  the  most 
desired  stretch  of  intellect  was  to  make  complimentary  speeches  and  improvise 
epigrams. 

When  Benjamin  Franklin  came  into  fashion,  an  entire  change  came  over 
the  spirit  of  the  Parisians.  Everything  was  a  la  Franklin,  and  a  studied 
neatness  of  dress,  simplicity  of  manners,  and  bluntness  of  speech  were  affected. 
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Next  to  the  Franklin,  followed  the  English  mania,  an  exaggeration  of  the 
other.  Political  clubs  were  everywhere  formed,  in  imitation  of  the  London 
clubs ;  and  gentlemen  thought  it  English-like  to  abandon  mixed  parties  and  the 
domestic  hearth,  to  dine  and  sup  at  their  clubs. 

As  the  Revolution  advanced,  and  its  sanguinary  character  became  developed, 
fashion,  affectation,  and  even  familiar  intercourse,  were  for  a  time  suspended, 
and  an  unnatural  gravity,  caution,  and  frigidity,  pervaded  all  classes  of  society. 

On  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  the  whole  nation  woke  as  from  a  nightmare,  and 
gave  way  to  the  most  unbounded  excesses  of  gaiety.  The  women  especially 
seemed  frantic  with  joy,  and  plunged  into  almost  incredible  dissipation. 

This  is  the  more  easily  accounted  for,  as  the  nobles  and  good  old  families 
were  almost  extirpated  ;  and  parvenus  were  the  leaders  of  society  in  right  of 
their  talent,  wealth,  or  official  rank. 

This  state  of  things  continued  till  the  era  of  Bonaparte.  The  First  Consul 
and  his  wife  Josephine  were  both  persons  of  good  taste,  and  rigidly  insisted  on 
decorum  and  politeness.  The  terms  Monsieur  and  Madame  again  came  into 
use,  and  purity  of  speech  followed  in  the  wake  of  purity  of  manners. 

Amongst  other  changes  introduced  in  this  eventful  period  must  be  noticed 
the  hour  of  dining.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI. ,  the  fashion- 
able dinner-hour  was  two  o'clock ;  but  during  the  Revolution,  it  was  live 
or  six. 

In  the  reign  of  Francois  I.,  it  -was  :— 

Lever  a  cinq,  diner  a  neuf,  To  rise  at  five  and  dine  at  nine, 

Souper  a  cinq,  coucher  a  neuf,  To  sup  at  five  and  sleep  at  nino, 

Faire  vivre  d'ans  nonant-et-neuf.  Is  the  way  to  live  to  ninety  and  nine. 


COSTUME     DURING     THE     REVOLUTION. 

(1)  Of  Gentlemen.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  fine 
gentlemen  wore  suits  of  silver  tissue,  white  shoes  and  stockings,  a  black  cloak, 
bordered  with  rich  embroidery  and  lined  with  cloth  of  silver,  a  black  velvet 
bonnet,  jewellery  in  profusion,  and  powdered  hair. 

Soon  after  Franklin  appeared,  the  plainness  of  his  attire  excited  universal 
attention,  and  the  court  and  people  discarded  their  gold  and  silver  lace,  their 
embroidery  and  jewellery,  their  powder  and  white  shoes,  and  appeared  with 
their  hair  cut  straight,  thick  black  shoes,  and  plain  brown  coats. 

When  the  English  mania  prevailed,  high  top-boots  with  thick  soles,  knee 
breeches,  a  dress  coat  with  long  tails  and  stiff  high  collar  were  adopted.  It 
was  thought  John- Bull-like  to  assume  a  huskiness  of  speech,  a  discourtesy 
of  manners,  and  a  swaggering  vulgarity  of  deportment.  To  complete  this 
caricature,  every  fine  gentleman  or  muscadin,  as  he  was  called,  carried  in  his 
hand  a  thick  cudgel,  termed  a  constitution. 

In  the  Reign  of  Terror,,  the  general  costume  was  a  grey  blouse,  a  hairy  cap, 
a  mass  of  uncurled  hair,  thick  red-heeled  boots,  and  a  cudgel.  The  Jacobins 
wore  a  costume  called  a  "carmagnole"  [car-man-yole},  consisting  of  a  blouse, 
a  red  cap,  and  a  tricoloured  girdle. 

In  the  Consulate,  gentlemen  wore  their  hair  straight,  and  combed  over  their 
temples  and  forehead.  Top-boots  and  breeches  were  still  in  vogue,  long-tailed 
coats,  broad-brimmed  hats,  and  immense  cravats  almost  burying  the  chin,  and 
terminating  with  long  floating  ends. 

U  The  Ecclesiastical  habit  was  forbidden  almost  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution,  but  ecclesiastics,  for  a  long  time  continued  to  dress  iu 
black. 
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IT  The  Revolutionary  Troops  wore  a  blue  uniform,  and  were,  therefore, 
termed  the  "Blues,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  royal  troops,  who  were  called 
the  "  Whites,"  from  the  white  livery  of  the  Bourbons. 

(2)  Of  Ladies.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  hoops  and 
paint  were  universal ;  and  the  hair,  loaded  with  flour  and  grease,  was  drawn 
up  into  a  high  pyramid ;  but  the  queen,  losing  her  hair  from  a  violent  illness, 
gave  a  change  to  the  head-dress,  and  every  lady  appeared  with  a  "flat-head." 

Powder  was  forbidden  by  the  Republican  government  from  the  very  com- 
mencement. In  the  middle  of  the  Revolution,  the  hair  was  worn  in  the 
"mop  style."  After  the  reign  of  Terror,  it  was  turned  up  a  la  sacrifice. 
And  in  the  Directory  and  Consulate  it  was  dressed  in  the  Greek  fashion. 

Pierre's  pretty  tale  of  Paul  and  Virginia  brought  the  "shepherd  fashion" 
into  vogue.  Hoops  were  laid  aside,  flounces  discarded,  silks  and  satins, 
jewellery  and  so  on,  for  a  taffeta  mantle,  a  white  muslin  "frock"  so  limp  and 
narrow  that  it  looked  like  a  sack,  a  plain  straw  hat,  and  other  appointments 
worn  by  stage  shepherdesses. 

Next  to  the  Chloe  and  Delia  style  of  dress,  came  the  Grecian  of  the  Direc- 
tory, which  continued  in  fashion  till  a  favourite  actress,  in  the  character  of  a 
Chinese  girl,  chose  to  appear  upon  the  stage  with  a  profusion  of  frills ;  from, 
which  monient  ruffs  and  frills  were  the  prevailing  mode. 

CELEBRITIES     SINCE     THE     FALL     OF     MONARCHY. 

The  literature  of  the  period  was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  In  the  drama  it  was 
bombastic,  shallow  in  philosophy,  and  mawkish  in  poetry  ;  so  that  almost  the 
only  persons  worthy  of  notice  are  some  three  or  four  chemists  and  natural 
philosophers.  Foremost  stands  the  name  of  Lavoisier,  with  his  coadjutors 
Fourcroy,  Guyton  de  Morveau,  and  Berthollet  [Bair-ttil-lay],  who  belong  to  the 
era  of  the  empire.  Laharpe  was  the  principal  author,  but  was  no  genius. 
His  writings  are  dull  and  pompous,  and  he  himself  conceited,  mercenary,  and 
vain.  David  [Dav-ede]  founded  his  new  school  of  painting ;  Auvergue 
[0-vairn\  composed  the  music  of  the  first  comic  opera ;  and  Philidor,  the 
greatest  chess-player  that  ever  lived,  published  his  Analysis  of  Chess,  still^  a 
standard  work. 

Lavoisier  (1743 — 1794),  the  great  chemist,  has  made  himself  a  name  by 
his  discovery  that  "Oxygen  is  the  supporter  of  combustion,  by  uniting  with 
combustible  substances. "  He  has  also  rendered  invaluable  services  to  commerce 
by  his  application  of  chemistry  to  manufactures  and  agriculture.  Lavoisier 
was  employed  by  government  to  improve  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and  to 
ascertain  the  exact  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water  at  the  point  of  its  greatest 
density,  for  the  decimal  system  of  "weights  and  measures."  He  is  further 
known  as  the  creator  of  the  new  nomenclature  of  chemistry,  a  noble  work  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Guyton  de  Morveau,  Fourcroy,  and  Berthollet 
[Lair-t&l-lay].  This  great  chemist  was  guillotined  by  order  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,  on  the  ridiculous  charge  of  adulterating  tobacco. 


HISTORY      OF      FRENCH      PAINTING    (continued  from  page  243). 
PART  II.      THE  STATUESQUE  SCHOOL. 

Since  the  days  of  Nicolas  Poussin,  Philippe  de  Champagne,  and  Lesueur, 
who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  the  French  school  of  painting 
had  undergone  a  gradual  decline.  Lebrun  and  his  followers  were  mere 
decorators  to  royalty,  and  filled  enormous  spaces  at  so  much  a  foot. 
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Under  Louis  XV.,  Vanloo  and  Bouchet  degraded  the  art  to  the  lowest  state 
of  insipidity.  The  latter  embellished  the  royal  saloons  with  portraits  of  the 
king's  favourites,  prostituting  his  noble  art  to  the  basest  and  most  mercenary 
purposes. 

Greuze,  with  more  original  talent  and  nobler  bent,  made  several  efforts  to 
elevate  the  taste  of  the  day,  but  found  nothing  congenial  to  it,  except  subjects 
of  very  doubtful  morality.  He  lived  before  David  [Dav-ede],  but  belongs  to 
the  school  called  the  Romantic,  founded  after  the  restoration. 

IF  During  the  Revolution,  DAVID  (1748 — 1825),  founded  a  new  era  of 
painting,  characterized  by  a  morbid  imitation  of  the  antique.  This  school 
almost  confined  itself  to  a  reproduction  of  the  Greek  statues,  arrayed  in  a 
classic  costume.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  pleiad-school  of  poetry,  and  David 
may  be  called  the  Ronsard  of  painting. 

His  pictures  are  mere  groups  of  statues,  all  of  one  uniform  type.  The  flesh 
hard  as  marble,  the  attitudes  theatrical,  the  style  lifeless  and  tame.  Neverthe- 
less, he  was  a  painter  of  considerable  power,  and  well  deserves  to  be  honoured 
as  the  "Artist  of  the  Revolution." 

His  best  piece  is  the  Oath  of  the  Horatii,  which  possesses  much  truth  both 
in  expression  and  drawing.  After  this  he  rapidly  declined.  His  Rape  of  the 
Sabines,  modelled  after  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  ancients,  is  full  of  extravagance 
and  French  sentimentality.  In  some  other  of  his  paintings  he  has  fitted 
French  heads  on  Greek  limbs,  and  made  Frenchmen  strut  in  Grecian  garments, 
and  gesticulate  like  Athenians. 

His  Bonaparte  Crossing  the  Alps  outherods  Herod  in  romance.  The  prancing 
charger,  the  fluttering  shawl,  and  the  theatrical  attitude,  but  ill-represent  the 
young  general,  buttoned  in  his  grey  great  coat  to  the  chin,  and  toiling  through 
the  deep  snow  on  the  back  of  his  steady  mule. 

Of  his  other  pieces,  the  most  celebrated  are  the  Oat h  of  the  Jeu  de  Paumc,  the  Death  of 
Murat,  the  Coronation  of  the  Emperor,  Death  of  Socrates,  and  Mars  disarmed  (seep.  412). 

THE       E  3VC  F  I  IR,  E  _ 
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FROM  1804  TO  1814.     Contemporary  with  George  III. 

Kingdom.  In  1804,  the  83  departments  were  increased  to  107,  by  the  addition  of  Belgium, 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  republic  of  Geneva,  and  Piedmont.  In  1812  the  empire 
contained  130  departments  from  the  addition  of  Holland,  Westphalia,  the  Hanseatic 
towns,  Hanover.  Parma,  Tuscany,  the  States  of  Genoa,  and  the  Roman  States. 
Married  twice.  First  Josephine,  widow  of  the  comte  Beauharnais.  She  was  divorced  in 
1810,  because  she  bore  him  no  children,  and  he  then  married  Maria-Louisa,  arch- 
duchess of  Austria. 

Issue.    Napoleon,  called  from  his  cradle  King  of  Rome,  but  better  known  as  duke  of  Reich- 
stadt ;  recognized  by  the  Napoh5onists;  as  Napoleon  II. ;    died  in  Austria   in    1832. 
Kinsmen.    Joseph,  afterwards  King  of  Spain,  died  1845. 
Lucien,  died  1840. 

Elisa,  married  prince  Bacciochi,  and  died  1820. 
Louis,  afterwards  King  of 'Holland ;  married  Hortense  de  Beauharnais,  and 

died  1846.    The  emperor  Napoleon  III.  was  his  ton. 
Pauline,  married  twice  :  First,  general  Lecierc,  men  prince  Borghese :  died 

1825. 

Caroline,  married  Murat,  afterwards  King  of  Naples;  died  1839. 
Jerome,  afterwards  King  of  Westphalia ;  married  Katharine  of  "Wurtemberg, 

and  died  1860. 

Chief  Residence.    The  Tuileries, 
Histories  of  Napoleon  by  Arnault,  Norvins,  Tissot,  Thiers,  Walter  Scott,  &c. 

Napoleon    Crowned  (2  December,  1804).      Bonaparte  was 
consecrated  emperor  of  the  French,  under  the  name  and  title   ol 

2A 
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Napoleon  L,  by  Pins  YII.,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Notre  Dame; 
but  he  would  not  allow  the  pope  to  crown  him. 

He  repudiated  the  notion  of  the  Roman  pontiff  being  the  source  of 
all  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  power,  and  would  not  countenance  it 
even  by  an  idle  ceremony.  He  had  raised  himself  to  his  present 
position,  and  no  one  should  place  the  crown  upon  his  head,  but  the 
hand  that  won  it.  So,  taking  it  from  the  altar,  and  raising  it  to  his 
brow,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  swear  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  present 
empire  ;  to  honour  the  existing  laws  ;  to  impose  no  tax  unauthorized 
by  the  Legislative  body ;  and  to  respect  in  all  things  the  welfare  of 
my  people." 

Having  crowned  himself,  he  proceeded  in  like  manner  to  crown 
Josephine,  as  empress  of  the  French. 

i  Next  year,  he -went  to  Mil'an ;  encircled  his  brow,  in  imitation  of 
Charlemagne,  with  the  famous  iron  crown  of  the  Lombards;  raised 
*he  Cisalpine  Republic  into  a  kingdom ;  assumed  to  himself  the  title 
of  King  of  Italy ;  and  nominated  his  step-son,  Eugene  Beauharnais, 
Viceroy. 

He  next  united  Genoa  to  his  empire  ;  and  gave  it  as  an  appanage 
to  prince  Bacciochi  [Bak'-ke-ok'-ke],  the  husband  of  his  sister  Elisa 
Bonaparte  (1805). 

THIKD  COALITION,  AND  AUSTRO-RUSSIAN  WAR  (1804 — 1805). 

The  establishment  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  and  union  of  Genoa 
and  Piedmont  to  the  empire,  were  regarded  by  Mr.  Pitt,  again  prime 
minister,  with  considerable  dissatisfaction ;  and  he  induced  Austria 
and  Russia  to  join  him  in  a  new  coalition. 

Napoleon  was  at  Boulogne,  preparing  for  his  descent  upon  England, 
when  he  was  informed  that  222,000  Austrians  were  advancing  in 
three  bodies  towards  the  Rhine  and  Adige ;  and  that  two  Russian 
armies  were  on  their  march  to  join  them.  So,  quitting  his  camp 
without  delay,  he  crossed  the  Rhine  at  the  head  of  160,000  men, 
and  advanced  into  Germany ;  while  Massena  was  sent  into  Italy. 

Trafalgar  (21  October,  1805).  Scarcely  had  the  emperor 
crossed  the  Rhine,  when  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain, 
under  Admiral  Villeneuve  [Veel-nerve],  were  signally  defeated  at 
Trafalgar  by  Lord  Nelson. 

The  Franco -Spanish  fleet  numbered  83  sail  of  the  line,  the  English 
28 ;  yet  so  complete  the  victory,  that  only  13  ships  of  all  the  com- 
bined fleet  escaped. 

This  victory  cost  England  the  life  of  her  gallant  Admiral,  but 
secured  to  her  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  which  Napoleon  never 
again  attempted  to  dispute. 
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AusterlitZ  (2  December,  1805).  The  disaster  at  Trafalgar  was 
balanced  by  a  series  of  victories  on  land  by  Napoleon  and  his 
generals. 

Massena  drove  the  archduke  Karl  out  of  Italy;  Murat  [Murar] 
triumphed  at  Vertingen,  Dupont,  and  Hasslach ;  Ney,  at  Ecliingen. 

Napoleon,  having  crossed  the  Danube,  occupied  Bavaria ;  made 
himself  master  of  Ulm;  and  entered  Vienna  on  the  13th  November. 

From  Vienna  he  marched  to  Austerlitz,  in  Moravia,  to  meet  the 
combined  armies  of  Russia  and  Austria,  under  the  command  of  their 
respective  emperors.  The  number  of  the  allies  were  84,000,  of  which 
16,000  were  cavalry ;  that  of  the  French  was  80,000. 

Bernadotte  [Bair-na-dott]  commanded  the  centre  ;  Soult  the  right 
wing ;  Lannes  [Lann]  the  left ;  and  Murat  the  cavalry ;  while  20  of 
the  best  battalions  formed  the  reserve. 

At  sunset,  on  the  2nd  of  December,  Napoleon  passed  along  his  lines : 
"  Soldiers,"  said  he,  "this  battle  must  be  a  thunder-clap."  It  was 
enough.  The  enthusiasm  of  his  troops  was  unbounded ;  and  shouts 
of  applause  greeted  him  as  he  rode  along. 

By  one  o'clock,  he  had  obtained  the  most  brilliant  of  all  his 
victories.  15,000  of  the  foe  perished  on  the  field;  2000  more  were 
drowned  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  ;  20,000  were  made  prisoners; 
40  colours  and  200  pieces  of  cannon  were  the  spoils  of  the  day. 

Peace  of  Presburg"  (26th  December,  1805).  Two  days  after 
the  battle,  Francis""!!,  went  in  person  to  Napoleon's  tent  to  sue  for 
peace,  and  signed  a  treaty  on  the  26th  at  Presburg,  recognizing  his 
claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  ceding  to  him  Dalmatia  and 
Illyria. 

At  the  same  time,  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg  were  erected  into 
kingdoms  for  their  fidelity  to  the  French  emperor,  and  wrere  greatly 
enriched  by  spoils  from  Austria. 

Prussia  had  remained  neuter;  but  received  the  Electorate  of 
Hanover,  under  the  hope  of  embroiling  her  with  England,  who  would 
doubtless  demand  back  this  family  inheritance. 

FROM  THE  PEACE  OP  PRESBURG  TO  THE  FOURTH  COALITION  (1806). 

After  this  brilliant  campaign,  which  lasted  only  three  months, 
Napoleon  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  unbounded 
enthusiasm,  and  honoured  with  the  title  of  "  GREAT." 

It  was  now  that  he  repealed  the  republican  calendar,  the  last  vestige 
of  the  republic  ;  termed  the  15th  of  August  (his  birthday)  the  Festival 
of  St.  Napoleon;  appointed  the  cathedral  of  St.  Denis  San  Dnee'] 
the  place  of  Sepulchre  for  the  emperors  of  the  French ;  and  converted 
the  Pantheon  into  the  church  of  Ste-  Gene  vie  ve  [Zjen-ve-ave].  It 
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was  now  that  he  sought  to  elevate  his  family,  and  fortify  his  throne 
by  powerful  vassals  : 

(1)  His  brother  Joseph  he  created  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and 
deposed   the  existing  house  of  Naples  for   taking  part  in  the  late 
coalition. 

(2)  His  brother  Louis  he  created  King  of  Holland,  and  erected 
the  United  Provinces  into  a  kingdom  for  his  dominion. 

(3)  Murat,  his  brother-in-law,  he  named  grand-duke  of  Cleves 
and  Berg. 

(4)  To  Eugene  Beauharnais,  his  step-son,  viceroy  of  Italy, 
he  gave  in  marriage  a  Bavarian  princess : 

(5)  To  his  faithful  ministers  and  generals  he  bestowed  towns  and 
provinces,  which  he  made  into  grand  imperial  Fiefs. 

(6)  And  lastly,  he  dissolved  the  ancient  Germanic  body,  and  united 
14  princes  of  the  south  and  west  into  what  he  termed  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  of  which  he  constituted  himself  "  Protector."     This 
obliged  Francis  II.  to  forego  the  title  of  emperor  of  Germany  which 
had  existed  for  1000  years,  and  to  assume  that  of  "  Francis   I., 
emperor  of  Austria." 

FOURTH  COALITION.     PRUSSIAN  WAR  AND  CONTINENTAL  SYSTEM. 

Fourth  Coalition  (November,  1806).  Frederick- William  of 
Prussia,  who  for  nine  years  had  stood  neuter,  now  viewed  with  just 
alarm  the  encroachments  of  France,  and  demanded  that  the  French 
troops  cantoned  in  Germany  should  be  immediately  withdrawn.  This 
demand  was  construed  by  the  emperor  into  an  insult,  and  both  parties 
prepared  for  war. 

The  young  queen  of  Prussia  rode  about  the  city  on  horseback  in 
military  costume,  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  ;  and  Napo- 
leon wittily  said  of  her,  "  She  was  Armida,  in  her  distraction,  setting 
fire  to  her  own  palace." 

Pitt  and  Fox  were  both  dead,  but  the  new  ministry  readily  entered 
into  a  new  coalition  with  Prussia,  Kussia,  and  Sweden,  against  the 
disturber  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 

Battle  Of  Jena  (1806).  Napoleon  opened  the  campaign  on 
the  28th  September ;  and,  on  the  14th  of  October,  the  fate  of  Prussia 
was  decided  by  two  great  victories :  one  at  Jena  [Ya-nah]  by  the 
emperor,  and  the  other  at  Averstadt  the  same  day  by  his  lieutenant 
Davoust. 

Lubeck  was  taken ;  all  the  Prussian  fortresses  capitulated ;  and, 
in  a  few  days,  this  military  monarchy  was  annihilated. 

Napoleon  visited  Potsdam,  the  tomb  of  the  Great  Frederick,  and 
carried  away  the  sword  of  that  hero,  to  deposit  it  in  the  Hotel-des- 
Invalides  of  Paris. 
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He  deposed  the  elector  of  Hesse ;  but  raised  Saxony  into  an 
independent  kingdom. 

This  contest  cost  Prussia  140,000  men,  all  its  standards,  cannons, 
and  baggage,  and  almost  all  her  best  generals,  who  were  either  slain 
or  made  prisoners. 

England  Denounced  (21  Nov.,  1806).  DECKEE  OF  BERLIN. 
Thus  was  Prussia  trampled  in  the  dust.  But  what  of  that,  so  long 
as  "  perfidious  Albion"  remained  ?  England  was  the  thorn  in 
Napoleon's  side,  and  he  could  never  be  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  while 
England  remained.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  "  Commerce,"  said  he, 
"  is  the  sinews  of  that  nation  of  shopkeepers.  Cut  off  her  commerce, 
and  the  nation  is  destroyed." 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  Utopian  idea,  the  Great  Man  devised 
his  Continental  System,  inaugurated  by  the  "Berlin  Decree"  of 
November  21st,  which  declared  the  British  Isles  in  a  state  of  siege, 
and  prohibited  all  commerce  and  correspondence  with  them.  Every 
Englishman  found  in  a  country  occupied  by  France  was  declared 
a  prisoner  of  war ;  all  merchandize  belonging  to  an  Englishman, 
lawful  prize  ;  and  all  trade  in  British  goods,  unlawful.  These  orders 
were  rendered  still  more  oppressive  by  future  decrees,  especially  by 
that  of  Fontainebleau,  ordering  all  English  goods,  wherever  found, 
to  be  burnt. 

This  violent  interruption  of  human  intercourse  could  not  last  long, 
and  could  only  serve  to  strengthen  the  hatred  of  Europe  against  the 
tyrant  who  imposed  it. 

Campaign  of  Poland.  Master  of  Prussia,  Napoleon  next 
resolved  to  make  himself  master  of  Poland ;  and  this  campaign  was 
also  successful. 

Battle  of  Eylau  (8  February,  1807).  After  various  engage- 
ments, Napoleon  encountered  the  combined  Russian  and  Prussian 
armies  on  the  plains  of  Eylau  [I-lou~\,  where  was  fought  one  of  the 
bloodiest  battles  of  the  empire.  A  thick  snow  had  covered  the 
ground,  and  added  considerably  to  the  horrors  of  the  day. 

The  murderous  struggle  was  repeatedly  renewed,  and  the  promise 
of  victory  alternated  now  to  one  side  and  now  to  the  other.  Night 
closed  upon  the  scene,  while  the  allied  line  was  driving  the  French 
before  them ;  but  Napoleon  claimed  the  victory,  because  the  allies 
retreated  from  the  field  on  the  night  of  the  battle. 

The  allied  army  amounted  to  58,000.  The  French  to  80,000.  The  loss  of  the 
former  was  20,000,  that  of  the  latter  considerably  greater. 

Battle  of  Friedland  (14  June,  1807).  On  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Marengo,  the  "  conqueror"  of  Eylau  [I-lou]  again 
encountered  the  Russians,  and  put  them  to  flight  at  Friedland,  where 
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10,000  were  slain  and  13,000  taken  prisoners.    This  victory  brought 
about  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit. 

Treaty  of  Tilsit  (7  July,  1807).  Alexander  of  Russia  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  see  his  vanquisher,  after  the  battle  of  Friedland ; 
a  conference  took  place ;  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Tilsit 
by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  France  : 

(1)  Prussia  was  made  the  scape-goat,  and  stripped  of  half  her 
dominions  to  enrich  the  new  kingdoms  of  Saxony  and  Westphalia. 

(2)  The  latter  (consisting   of  the   south  of  Hanover,    duchy   of 
Brunswick,  Hesse-Cassel,  and  the  principality  of  Magdeberg)  was 
conferred  on  Jerome,  the  youngest  brother  of  the  emperor.* 

(3)  The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  extended  to  the  Elbe. 

(4)  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Prussia,  consented  to  the  "  Continental 
System,"  and  closed  their  ports  to  British  commerce. 

Invasion  of  Portugal  (1807).  Eleven  months  after  the 
"  Decree  of  Berlin,"  Portugal  alone  remained  subject  to  the  direct 
influence  of  England,  and  refused  to  accept  the  "Continental 
System." 

Napoleon  resolved  to  make  her  an  example,  and  induced  Spain  to 
second  him.  Accordingly,  on  the  13th  of  December  the  two  powers 
proclaimed  the  deposition  of  the  House  of  Braganza,  and  placed 
20,000  men  under  marshal  Junot  [Zju-no]  to  enforce  their  unright- 
eous sentence. 

The  prince-regent  fled  to  Brazil,  and  Portugal  was  partitioned 
between  the  king  of  Etruria  and  a  young  libertine  named  Godoi, 
chief  minister  of  Spain. 

Invasion  of  Spain  (1808).  Godoi,  the  queen's  favourite, 
was  an  object  of  extreme  hatred  to  the  Spaniards,  and  Ferdinand 
(the  .king's  son)  was  idolized  by  them.  Between  these  two  young 
men  a  deadly  feud  existed,  and  both  parties  appealed  to  France. 

Napoleon  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  of  attaching  Spain  to  his 
own  empire,  and  sent  thither  20,000  men  under  Murat  [Mu-rar],  as 
an  army  of  occupation. 

The  poor  old  king  and  queen,  thoroughly  stupefied,  embarked  for 
America ;  but  Ferdinand  prevented  their  departure  ;  forced  his  father 
to  abdicate ;  arrested  Godoi ;  and  made  his  triumphal  entrance  into 
Madrid,  on  the  22nd  March,  1808. 

It  was  now  that  Murat  interfered ;  entered  the  capital  with  his 
army ;  and  declared  that  no  one  but  Napoleon  could  settle  so  serious 
a  dispute.  The  emperor  was,  accordingly,  sent  for;  and  invited 
Carlos  and  his  son  to  meet  him  at  Bayonne  [Ba-yonri].  They  readily 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  the  wily  Napoleon,  having  made  himself 

*  In  1814  this  kingdom  was  broken  up,  and  the  debris  distributed  between  Hanover, 
Prussia,  Brunswick,  Hesse-Cassel,  &o» 
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master  of  their  persons,  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  king ;  and  then 
persuaded  the  old  man  to  resign  the  cares  of  royalty,  and  leave  to 
him  the  choice  of  a  successor. 

This  being  agreed  to,  Napoleon  placed  his  brother  Joseph,  on  the 
vacant  throne,  and  made  Murat  [Mu-rar]  king  of  Naples.  As  for  the 
old  dotard,  he  sent  him  to  the  chateau  of  Compiegne  [Cone-pe-enn], 
but  Ferdinand  he  confined  in  the  castle  of  Valen^ay.  A  more 
deceitful  pettifogging  job  than  this  never  disgraced  the  hands  of  man  ; 
but  with  all  his  over-reaching  the  parvenu  emperor  "  o'erleaped 
himself,"  for  Spain  and  Portugal  were  the  theatres  of  his  disgrace, 
and  there  began  his  decline  and  fall. 

Revolt  of  Spain  and  Portugal  (1808).  The  Spaniards, 
indignant  at  this  disgraceful  business,  rose  as  one  man,  and  annulled 
the  acts  of  the  junto  at  Bayonne  [Ba-yonn] ;  and,  on  the  27th  of  May, 
called  the  Day  of  St.  Ferdinand,  a  repetition  of  the  "  Sicilian  Vespers" 
was  enacted  in  Spain. 

The  garrison  at  Madrid  was  murdered  without  mercy ;  the  French 
squadron  at  Cadiz  was  taken  and  cut  to  pieces,  and  war  to  the  knife 
was  declared  against  the  perfidious  tyrant,  whose  generals  met  with 
a  series  of  disasters. 

(1)  On  the  20th  July,  general  Dupont  \_Du-pc? ng~\  most  shamefully 
capitulated  at  Baylen,  in  Cordova. 

(2)  Seven  days  later,  king  Joseph  was  forced  to  quit  the  capital, 
only  one  week  after  his  coronation. 

(3)  On   the    14th  of  August,    general   Lefebvre    [Le-favre]    was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Saragossa,  which  he  had  invested  for  a 
whole  month.    And  the  defence  of  this  city  is  one  of  the  most  romantic 
events  in  history. 

(4)  Lastly,   on  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  Arthur  Wellesley, 
afterwards  duke  of  Wellington,  defeated  Junot  [Zju-no]  at  Vimiera,  but 
permitted  him  to  evacuate  the  country  with  the  honours  of  war. 

Interview  at  Erfurt  (27  September,  1808).  Napoleon, 
resolved  upon  subduing  Spain,  strengthened  his  alliance  with  the 
czar;  and,  for  this  purpose,  had  a  personal  interview  with  him  at 
Erfurt. 

In  this  interview,  Alexander  undertook  to  reduce  Sweden,  which 
had  recently  declared  against  France ;  while  Napoleon  marched  into 
Spain  to  repair  the  late  calamities. 

Napoleon  consented  to  recognize  Finland,  which  Alexander  had 
taken  from  Sweden,  and  Moldavia  and  Walachia  which  he  had  taken 
from  Turkey,  as  integral  parts  of  the  Russian  empire;  and  Alexander, 
on  his  part,  acknowledged  Joseph  Bonaparte  as  king  of  Spain,  and 
promised  to  support  Napoleon  and  his  family  against  every  hostile 
power. 
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A  treaty  of  this  sort ;  drawn  up  without  any  consideration  of  justice 
or  national  rights,  and  founded  solely  on  the  ambition  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  is  at  best  but  a  rope  of  sand;  for  as  soon  as  a 
violation  of  it  seems  to  either  party  the  better  policy,  it  will  be  broken. 
And  so  it  was  with  the  treaty  of  Erfurt. 

Battle  Corunna  (16  January,  1809).  Napoleon  with  his 
great  captaitiB~"~cTossed  the  Pyrenees.  Soult  triumphed  on  the  10th 
of  November  at  Bur'yos ;  the  next  day,  Victor  triumphed  at  Espinosa, 
and  marshal  Lannes  at  Tudela ;  and  on  the  4th  December,  the  French 
troops  entered  Madrid. 

In  the  meantime,  Sir  John  Moore  had  been  dispatched  by  England 
to  cover  the  capital.  He  landed  in  Portugal,  and  marched  at  once 
into  Spain. 

The  Spanish  government  had  appointed  Bur'gos  as  the  point  of 
union  for  the  British  forces ;  Madrid  and  Valladolid*  the  places  for 
magazines.  Sir  John  was  assured  that  70,000  men  were  ready  to 
join  him  on  his  march ;  and  that  the  French  were  scarcely  able  to 
maintain  an  inch  of  ground. 

Every  jot  of  this  assurance  was  a  falsehood.  And  when  Sir  John 
reached  Salamanca,  he  learned  that  Bur'gos  had  already  fallen,  and 
that  no  troops  could  join  him.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  but  one  thing: 
to  retrace  his  steps  to  Portugal,  as  best  he  could,  while  marshal 
Soult  was  sent  "  to  drive  him  into  the  sea." 

The  situation  of  the  British  army  at  this  crisis  was  most  distressing : 
In  the  middle  of  winter;  in  a  mountainous,  barren,  and  dreary 
country;  alternately  drenched  with  rain  and  numbed  with  frost; 
wearied  by  forced  marches;  with  scanty  and  irregular  provisions, 
suspicious  and  indolent  allies,  brave  and  vigilant  enemies,  superior 
in  numbers,  and  flushed  with  victory ;  it  is  a  marvel  that  this  little 
band  of  fugitives  was  not  utterly  destroyed. 

On  the  8th  of  January^  Sir  John  offered  battle,  which  Soult 
declined,  and  during  the  night  the  British  troops  continued  their 
retreat. 

On  the  llth,  they  reached  Corunna.  The  French  were  25,000 
strong  ;  the  English  not  above  15,000.  On  the  16th,  it  was  needful 
to  take  up  a  position  in  order  to  secure  the  embarkation. 

The  struggle  that  now  ensued  was  most  obstinate ;  the  British, 
however,  not  only  repelled  every  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  gain  ground, 
but  actually  forced  them  to  retire;  and  before  six  in  the  evening, 
Sir  John  was  master  of  the  field. 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night,  the  troops  quitted  their  positions;  and 
before  daybreak  were  all  embarked.  The  entire  loss  on  our  side  in 
this  well-sustained  action  did  not  exceed  800,  while  that  of  the  enemy 
was  2000. 
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Sir  John  Moore,  who  lived  only  to  ascertain  that  his  army  was 
victorious,  was  wounded  early  in  the  engagement  by  a  spent  ball, 
which  had  carried  away  part  of  his  left  shoulder  and  collar-bone. 

"Are  the  French  beaten?"  he  enquired  at  the  close  of  the  day; 
and  being  assured  that  they  were,  "  I  hope,"  said  he,  "my  country 
will  do  me  justice,"  and  expired,  terminating  a  career  of  distinguished 
honour  by  a  hero's  death. 

FIFTH  COALITION — AUSTRIAN  WAR  (1809). 

The  court  of  Vienna  put  the  army  upon  the  fullest  war  establish- 
ment, and  appointed  the  archduke  Karl  commander-in- chief.  Nearly 
400,000  men  were  placed  under  arms,  of  which  180,000  were 
stationed  in  Germany  under  the  archduke. 

On  the  10th  of  April  Napoleon  left  Paris,  and  on  the  17th  took  up 
his  head  quarters  at  Ingoldstadt,  in  Bavaria.  Victory  after  victory 
crowned  his  arms ;  and  on  the  13th  of  May,  he  entered  Vienna  for 
the  second  time. 

On  the  19th  April,  he  dislodged  the  Austrians  from  Abensburg. 

On  the  20th,  he  attacked  and  carried  Landshut. 

On  the  22nd,  he  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Eckmtihl,  where  20,000  prisoners,  all  the 
Austrian  artillery,  and  15  standards,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

On  the  23rd,  the  Austrians  were  driven  from  Ratisbonne.  It  was  in  this  assault  that 
Napoleon  received  his  first  and  only  wound,  a  slight  one  in  the  heel. 

The  archduke,  on  hearing  of  the  fall  of  Vienna,  continued  his  route 
to  Essling,  whither  Napoleon  followed  him,  and  drew  up  his 
army  in  array.  A  dreadful  conflict  commenced  on  the  21st  of  May, 
and  was  renewed  on  the  22nd. 

The  French  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  30,000,  and  among  the 
slain  was  the  intrepid  marshal  Lannes  [Lanri],  This  was  the 
severest  check  that  Napoleon  had  hitherto  received ;  fortunately  for 
him,  however,  his  army  was  strengthened  in  a  few  days  by  reinforce- 
ments from  Italy,  and  he  resolved  to  venture  another  engagement. 

Pretending  to  make  preparations  of  battle  on  the  former  site,  he 
completely  deceived  the  foe ;  for,  on  the  4th  of  July,  he  marched  six 
miles  lower  down  ;  crossed  the  river ;  and  drew  up  his  order  of  battle 
near  the  village  of  Wagram. 

This  was  a  serious  disadvantage  to  the  archduke,  as  it  com- 
pelled him  to  meet  the  adversary  in  a  most  unfavourable  position, 
and  rendered  all  his  entrenchments  of  no  avail. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  6th,  the  fight  commenced,  and  by  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning  its  issue  was  decided.  The  French  were  victorious ; 
their  loss  did  not  exceed  5000  men ;  while  that  of  the  Austrians  was 
at  least  40,000,  according  to  the  French  bulletins. 

Marshal  Berth  ier,  who  very  greatly  contributed  to  the  victory,  was  created  by 
Napoleon  prince  of 
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The  emperor  of  Austria  now  found  it  useless  to  continue  the  con- 
test any  longer.  An  armistice  was  proposed.  And  on  the  14th  Octoher 
was  signed  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  in  which  Francis  I.  agreed 
to  recognize  all  the  political  changes  enforced  by  Napole'on ;  to  cede 
to  him  several  provinces ;  to  discard  his  English  allies ;  and  to 
observe  faithfully  the  "  Continental  System,"  that  pet  folly  of  the 
French  emperor. 

Captivity  of  Pope  Pius  VII.  (6  July,  1809).    Pope  Pius 

VII.  had  seconded  the  last  coalition,  and  refused  to  close  his  ports 
against  England.  This  he  did,  because  Napoleon  had  taken  from  him 
a  part  of  his  territories,  and  persisted  in  retaining  an  army  of  occupa- 
tion at  Rome. 

Napoleon,  irritated  at  this  resistance,  dispossessed  the  pontiff  of 
his  temporal  kingdom  altogether ;  and  allowed  him,  out  of  the  pix>- 
ceeds,  an  annual  stipend  of  £50,000. 

His  Holiness  vehemently  protested  against  this  commutation ;  and 
solemnly  excommunicated*  the  man  he  had  consecrated  at  Paris 
in  1804. 

This,  of  course,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  It  now  became  a 
trial  of  strength  between  Napoleon  and  the  pope.  The  time  had 
gone  by  for  excommunications  to  frighten  kings  and  nations ;  and 
Napoleon  of  all  men,  was  little  likely  to  heed  such  empty  threats. 
He  simply  ordered  the  old  man  to  be  arrested  and  brought  to  Paris. 

The  helpless  churchman  was  taken  captive  in  his  palace  on  the 
very  day  of  the  battle  of  Wagram,  and  conducted  first  to  Savdna,  and 
then  to  Fontainebleau,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner  for  four  years. 
Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  was  degraded  into  a  mere  departmental 
capital  of  the  French  empire. 

In  1814  the  pope  returned  to  his  estates,  and  had  the  generosity  to  afford  an  asylum 
in  Rome  to  the  family  of  his  persecutor.  He  died  1823. 

Hoflfer  Shot  (20  February,  1810).  At  the  peace  of  Presburg, 
the  Tyrolese  were  transferred  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Bavaria. 
Under  the  House  of  Austria,  they  had  enjoyed  their  native  customs 
and  privileges ;  so  they  hailed  with  enthusiasm  the  new  rupture 
between  their  ancient  masters  and  France. 

Accustomed  to  arms  from  their  infancy,  they  rose  in  1809  as  one 
man,  and  drove  their  oppressors  from  the  country.  A  greater  force, 
consisting  of  French,  Bavarian,  and  Saxon  troops,  was  then  marched 
against  them  ;  but  they  defended  themselves  with  such  heroic  courage 
and  signal  success,  that  their  ranks  were  sought  as  a  refuge  by  the 
partisans  of  Austria. 

*  Seven  of  the  kings  of  France  felt  this  ban  of  the  church,  Robert,  Philippe  I.. 
Louis  Y1L,  Philippe  IL,  Philippe  IY.,  Henri  III.,  and  Napoleon  I, 
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Being  now  formidable  in  numbers,  they  acted  on  the  offensive ; 
pushed  into  Bavaria ;  threatened  Munich ;  took  Kempton ;  and  had 
actually  advanced  beyond  Ulm,  when  they  learnt  that  Francis  I.  had 
succumbed  to  Napoleon,  and  given  up  the  Tyrol  to  his  vengeance. 

Still  they  refused  to  submit.  Their  leader  was  Andrew  Hoffer, 
the  Wallace  of  Switzerland ;  a  man  of  gigantic  stature  and  strength  ; 
brave  as  a  lion,  but  gentle  as  a  lamb  ;  an  enthusiastic  patriot,  idolized 
by  his  countrymen. 

Returning  to  his  mountain  fastnesses,  he  drove  the  French  and 
German  armies  sent  against  him  out  of  the  country ;  but  fresh  troops 
kept  pouring  in,  and  his  little  band  was  reduced  to  a  mere  handful. 

Resistance  was  no  longer  courage  ;  he  dispersed  his  few  adherents, 
and  retired  to  a  small  cottage  in  the  mountains.  His  retreat  being 
discovered,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  party  of  French  grenadiers, 
and  carried  to  Mantua.  Here  he  was  mocked  by  a  court-marshal, 
condemned  to  death,  and  shot.  His  countrymen  mourned  him  as  a 
martyr  ;  Austria  ennobled  his  son  ;  and  all  Europe  still  honours  him 
'  as  a  blameless  patriot  and  true  hero. 

Second  Marriage  of  Napoleon  (2  April,  1810).  Napoleon, 

decidedly  the  foremost  man  of  all  the  world,  now  above  40  years  of 
age,  the  emperor  of  half  Europe,  "the  expectancy  and  rose"  of 
France,  had  been  married  to  Josephine  for  13  years,  but  was  without 
an  heir  to  his  enormous  empire. 

This  was  a  great  grief  to  him.  He  hoped  to  be  the  founder  of  a 
long  line  of  kings ;  but  began  to  fear  his  dynasty  would  begin  and 
end  with  himself. 

Under  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  posterity,  he  divorced  his  virtuous 
and  loving  wife,  called  his  Good  Angel;  so  amiable  and  gracious,  so 
beloved  and  honoured,  that  he  frequently  said  to  her,  "I  can  win 
battles,  but  you  win  hearts." 

Josephine,  being  informed  of  the  mutual  wish  of  her  husband  and 
the  nation  regarding  a  successor,  nobly  sacrificed  her  own  private 
feelings  and  splendid  position  ;  and  actually  consented  to  the  Empe- 
ror's marriage  with  Maria  Louisa  archduchess  of  Austria,  the 
most  ancient  and  illustrious  house  in  Europe. 

On  the  20th  March,  1811,  Napoleon's  joy  was  full;  the  climax  of 
his  wonderful  destiny  was  attained ;  a  son  and  heir  was  born.  The 
infant  from  his  cradle  was  proclaimed  King  of  Rome.  This  was  the 
"  crest  unto  the  crest"  of  all  his  hopes,  but  was  almost  the  last  of 
the  brilliant  gifts  of  fortune  accorded  to  him.  Already  the  storm  was 
gathering  in  the  West;  and,  in  four  more  years,  he  was  a  discrowned 
exile  in  the  desolate  island  of  St.  Helena. 

Josephine  (1763—1814;  was  born  at  Martinique.  Her  maiden  name  was  Rose 
Tascher  de  la  Pagerie.  She  married,  very  young,  the  vicomte  de  Beauharnais,  and  had 
one  son  (Eugene),  and  one  daughter  (Hortense).  The  former  married  the  princess  ot 
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Bavaria,  and  died  in  1824  ;  the  latter  married  Louis-Bonaparte,  and  had  three  sons,  of 
•which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  was  the  youngest.  Josephine  was  33  years  old 
•when  she  married  Napoleon,  who  was  six  years  her  junior.  After  her  divorce  she 
retired  to  her  beautiful  seat  of  Malmaison  [Mal-may-zo' '«],  with  the  title  of  Empress- 
queen-dowayer,  and  devoted  herself  to  botany.  Napoleon's  exile  to  Elba  was  a  great 
grief  to  her,  but  she  died  before  his  final  overthrow  at  Waterloo. 

Holland  joined  to  France  (1810).  Louis  (Bonaparte)  king 
of  Holland,  being  more  attentive  to  his  subjects'  interest  than  sub- 
missive to  his  imperial  brother,  allowed  English  merchants  to  enter 
his  ports,  conniving  at  this  evasion  of  the  "  Berlin  Decree." 

Napoleon  was  very  angry,  and  placed  the  ports  of  Holland  under 
French  custom-house  officers ;  but  Louis,  rather  than  submit  to  this 
indignity,  abdicated,  and  retired  to  Florence,  under  the  title  of 
comte  de  St.  Leu.  The  kingdom  of  Holland  was  then  wiped  out  of 
the  map  of  Europe,  and  its  territory  (divided  into  nine  departments) 
was  incorporated  with  France. 

The  empire  now  extended  over  130  departments ;  contained  more 
than  50  millions  of  subjects,  and  a  million  of  soldiers  under  arms. 
This  was  the  grand  climacteric  of  Napoleon's  greatness ;  and  from 
this  point  began  his  decline  and  fall. 

Louis  Bonaparte,  comte  de  St.  Leu,  died  at  Florence  in  1846. 

THE  RUSSIAN  CAMPAIGN  (1812,  1813). 

At  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  Alexander  had  agreed  to  adhere  to  the 
"  Continental  System,"  but  found  it  so  injurious  and  unpopular,  that 
lie  was  compelled  to  abandon  it.  Napoleon  remonstrated,  but  in 
vain ;  and,  after  a  year  spent  in  negociations,  both  emperors  prepared 
for  war. 

On  the  9th  of  May  (1812)  the  emperor  of  the  French  left  St.  Cloud ; 
on  the  6th  of  June,  crossed  the  Vistula ;  and  on  the  22nd,  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Nieman,  where  he  formally  declared  war  with 
Russia. 

The  policy  of  Russia  was  to  lead  the  enemy  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and,  by  laying  everything  waste,  reduce  them  to  a  state  of 
starvation.  Anything  like  a  general  engagement  was  at  first  avoided ; 
and  though  a  bold  resistance  was  made  at  every  important  point, 
the  army  kept  continually  retreating. 

Battle  Borodino  (7  September,  1812).  When  they  had  reached 
the  middle  of  the  country,  prince  Kutusoff,  who  had  the  chief  com- 
mand, resolved  to  hazard  an  engagement,  to  save  Moscow.  Choosing, 
therefore,  a  strong  position,  he  halted,  and  waited  the  arrival  of  the 
foe.  The  spot  selected  was  the  village  of  Borodino,  75  miles  W.S.W. 
of  the  capital.  . 

Napoleon  might  have  reached  the  city  without  a  battle,  if  he  had 
chosen,  but  he  accepted  the  challenge  offered  him.  Each  army 
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amounted  to  120,000  men,  but  the  position  of  the  Russians  was  the 
stronger. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  7th  of  September,  the  fight  began,  and  con- 
tinued till  night  put  an  end  to  the  carnage.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
obstinate  battles  in  history ;  about  40,000  were  slain  on  each  side ; 
and  both  parties  claimed  the  victory,  and  offered  up  a  solemn  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  the  result ;  but  neither  achieved  the  object  for 
which  he  fought :  Kutusoff  did  not  save  Moscow,  and  Napoleon  did 
not  annihilate  the  foe. 

The  French  call  this  the  battle  of  MosJcwa,  from  the  river  Moskwa,  and  it  gave 
marshal  Ney  the  title  of  Prince  of  Moskwa. 

Burning  of  MOSCOW  (14  September,  1812).  The  Russian 
field-marshal,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  battle,  marched  through 
Moscow,  and  took  up  his  position  on  the  opposite  side. 

Count  Rostopchin,  the  governor,  had  for  some  time  been  removing 
the  imperial  treasures,  records,  and  valuables,  to  a  place  of  safety ; 
and,  on  the  13th  of  September,  gave  the  concerted  signal  for  evacuating 
the  city. 

Next  day,  at  noon,  the  French  troops  entered.  Napoleon  expected 
to  be  met  by  a  deputation,  but  no  deputation  appeared ;  and,  as  he 
marched  along,  he  found  the  streets  deserted,  and  the  houses  closed 
and  empty. 

He  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  Kremlin,  the  citadel  of  Moscow, 
which  contained  the  ancient  palace  of  the  czars.  But  scarcely  had 
he  done  so,  when  he  observed  the  whole  city  in  a  blaze.  It  had  been 
fired  in  500  places  at  once,  by  order  of  the  governor.  The  confla- 
gration was  frightful ;  and  nearly  12,000  houses  were  burnt  to  the 
ground. 

The  French  were  obliged  to  decamp  without  delay,  and  removed 
to  Petrovski,  three  miles  off,  where  they  remained  for  eight  clays, 
when  they  returned  to  the  city.  This  was  a  very  false  move.  Napo- 
leon ought  not  to  have  lingered  a  single  day  in  such  a  wilderness, 
but  he  fondly  imagined  that  Alexander  would  make  proposals. 

Day  followed  day,  and  week  was  added  to  week,  but  no  advances  were 
made.  Winter  was  drawing  near ;  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  and 
the  haughty  invader  was  obliged  himself  to  send  a  flag  of  truce  to 
the  Russian  count. 

Kutusoff  answered  laconically,  that  "he  could  entertain  no  terms 
with  an  enemy,  so  long  as  he  remained  on  Russian  soil."  A  second 
application  received  the  same  reply.  A  third  was  then  offered  ;  but 
the  field-marshal  sent  word  back,  "  This  is  no  time  for  negociation. 
Napoleon  vaunted  that  the  campaign  was  over,  when  he  entered 
Moscow ;  but  Russia  assures  him,  it  will  only  be  begun  when  he 
leaves  that  city." 
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Finding  no  alternative  lef£  him,  the  emperor  of  the  French  was 
obliged  at  length  to  order  a  retreat;  but  his  delay  of  a  month 
proved  fatal  to  him :  It  gave  the  Russians  time  to  complete  their 
preparations ;  and  their  forces  were  closing  in  on  every  side  to  obstruct 
his  movements,  and  prevent  his  escape. 

Retreat  from  MOSCOW  (from  Wth  October,  1812,  to  6  March, 
1813).  Now  commenced  a  scene  of  horror  wholly  without  parallel. 
Famine,  pestilence,  and  the  sword,  fatigue,  accidents,  and  the 
seventy  of  a  Russian  winter,  all  combined  to  plague  the  fugitives. 

Napoleon  began  his  retreat  on  the  19th  of  October.  He  was 
followed  by  Kutusoff  in  a  parallel  line  of  march ;  while  the  Cossacks 
hung  upon  his  flanks  and  rear,  to  cut  off  stragglers,  annoy  those  who 
threw  themselves  on  the  cold  damp  ground  for  a  little  rest,  and  attack 
the  camp  when  it  rested  for  the  night. 

Every  bridge  was  broken  down ;  every  convoy  intercepted  ;  plunder 
was  impossible  ;  rest  and  repose  were  equally  impossible ;  and,  to 
add  to  these  accumulated  miseries,  on  the  7th  of  November,  there  fell 
a  terrible  snow-storm,  accompanied  with  a  cold  biting  wind,  fierce  as 
a  tornado.  The  roads  were  no  longer  discernible ;  multitudes  fell 
into  ditches  and  died  there;  the  horses  perished  "not  only  by  hun- 
dreds but  by  thousands;"  and  no  little  of  the  artillery  and  baggage 
had  to  be  left  behind. 

In  less  than  a  month,  the  110,000  who  started  from  Moscow  were 
reduced  to  30,000.  With  these  Napoleon  hastened  to  reach  the 
Vistula ;  but  on  nearing  the  Berezy'na,  found  that  the  bridge  had 
been  destroyed. 

By  a  dexterous  manoeuvre,  he  contrived  to  deceive  the  vigilance 
of  the  foe,  and  constructed  two  new  bridges,  one  for  the  cavalry  and 
one  for  the  infantry.  But  now  befell  a  calamity  more  like  romance 
than  history : 

Napoleon  himself  passed  on  the  27th  (Nov.),  and  took  his  route 
towards  Zembin.  On  the  28th,  a  Russian  army  came  up,  and 
opened  a  most  dreadful  cannonade  on  those  who  were  seeking  to 
cross  the  bridges.  Suddenly  the  bridge  for  the  cavalry  broke  down, 
and  the  whole  passage  was  blocked  up  by  horses,  baggage -waggons, 
carriages,  and  artillery,  advancing  with  all  speed  towards  its  foot. 

On  rushed  the  troops  to  the  other  bridge.  On  followed  the  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  baggage  waggons,  in  inextricable  confusion.  The  strong 
thrust  the  weak  aside  into  the  river,  or  trampled  them  under  their  feet. 
Hundreds  were  crushed  to  death.  An  army  of  Russians  was  close 
behind,  and  was  already  in  sight,  when  one  of  the  French  generals 
who  had  crossed  over  ordered  the  bridge  to  be  fired. 

Horrible  beyond  description  was  the  scene  which  now  ensued.  The 
mass  on  the  bridge  was  so  wedged  in,  it  could  not  move.  It  saw  the 
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double  death  ;  and,  shrieking,  struggling,  cursing,  and  imploring,  sank 
with  a  tremendous  crash  into  the  river  below. 

Those  who  escaped,  regardless  of  discipline  and  authority,  ran  for- 
ward in  the  hope  of  escaping  death  ;  and  the  retreat  became  no  better 
than  a  disastrous  rout. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  Napoleon  set  out  incognito  on  a  sledge  for 
Paris,  where  he  arrived  at  midnight  on  the  18th.  He  left  Murat, 
king  of  Naples,  to  supply  his  place  ;  but  Murat,  on  the  16th  of 
January,  followed  the  example  of  his  imperial  brother-in-law,  and 
abandoned  his  post  to  Eugene  Beauharnais  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  9th  of  March,  1813,  that  the  small  remnant  of  this  splendid  army 
reached  Magdeburg. 

The  loss  of  the  French,  in  this  deplorable  campaign,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  400,000  men  ;  that  of  the  Russians  at  not  much  less  than 
half.  If  to  these  two  be  added  the  women  and  children,  citizens, 
villagers,  and  rustics  who  perished  from  hunger,  terror,  pestilence, 
and  all  the  thousand  ills  that  accompany  conflagration,  devastation,, 
and  the  lawlessness  of  war,  the  number  cannot  fall  short  of  the 
frightful  aggregate  of  a  million.  A  million  of  human  beings 
immolated  within  six  months  to  the  insane  ambition  of  one  man  !  It 
was  full  time  for  him  to  lose  the  prestige  of  his  name  !  It  was  full 
time  for  him  to  understand  that  "the  stars  in  their  courses  fought 
against  Sisera." 

Malet  shot  (29th  December,  1812).  "While  Napoleon  was  on  his  return,  Claude- 
Fran  <^ois  de  Malet,  a  general  of  brigade,  imprisoned  in  1808  for  "dangerous  political 
opinions,"  made  his  escape,  and  spread  the  report  that  the  emperor  was  dead.  He 
even  showed  dispatches  in  corroboration  of  this  statement.  His  object  was  to  overthrow 
the  empire  and  restore  the  republic  ;  but  the  return  of  Napoleon  on  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber exposed  this  fabrication,  and  Malet  with  his  accomplices  was  shot. 

PENINSULAR  WAR  (1809—1813). 

We  must  now  go  back  in  our  history  to  the  Peninsular  War,  which 
was  contemporary  with  the  struggle  between  France  and  Austria,  and 
France  and  Russia. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Napoleon  seized  upon  the  peninsula, 
and  placed  his  brother  Joseph  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  That  England 
interfered  ;  sent  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  aid  the  oppressed  ;  and  that 
Sir  Arthur,  having  gained  the  battle  of  Viiniera,  returned  to  London. 

At  the  beginning  of  1809,  Napoldon  with  his  great  captains  crossed 
the  Pyrenees,  and  gained  several  victories.  The  English  were  driven 
back  ;  Sir  John  Moore  lost  his  life  at  Corunna  ;  and  the  whole  of 
Spain  was  again  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 

Napoleon,  after  crowning  his  brother  at  Madrid,  quitted  Spain  for 
the  Austrian  expedition,  and  left  his  generals  to  complete  the  subju- 
gation of  the  peninsula  ;  but  his  marshals,  instead  of  acting  in  concert, 
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followed  each  his  own  devices,  under  the  hope  of  reaping  personal 
honour. 

It  was  at  this  crisis ;  that  the  British  cabinet  persuaded  the  provi- 
sional administration  of  Spain  to  commit  the  conduct  of  the  war  to 
England ;  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  with  20,000  British  troops,  was 
despatched  again  to  their  assistance. 

Battle  of  Douro  (Soult  defeated,  12th  May,  1809).  Sir  Arthur 
set  sail  from  Portsmouth  on  the  15th  of  April,  and  arrived  at  Lishon 
in  seven  days.  He  was  joined  by  15,000  Portuguese  under  General 
Beresford,  and  advanced  towards  the  Douro  to  dislodge  Soult  from 
Oporto. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  he  reached  the  southern  bank ;  the  waters, 
900  feet  wide,  rolled  between  him  and  his  adversary.  Soult,  who  had 
destroyed  the  floating  bridge,  and  collected  all  the  boats  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  was  looking  from  the  window  of  his  lodging  to  enjoy  the 
presumed  discomfiture  of  the  foe. 

It  was  a  critical  moment.  Sir  Arthur  succeeded  in  transporting 
part  of  his  army  to  the  northern  bank,  when  the  alarm  was  gVen. 
His  passage  was  disputed,  but  the  British  held  their  ground.  The 
French  retreated ;  Oporto  was  recovered ;  and  Sir  Arthur  sat  down  to 
the  very  dinner,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  French  marshal. 
For  this  exploit  he  was  created  Baron  Douro. 

Talavera  (Victor  defeated,  2Qth  July,  1809).  The  advance  of 
marshal  Victor  recalled  Sir  Arthur  to  the  protection  of  Lisbon ;  and, 
having  effected  a  junction  with  a  Spanish  army,  he  took  up  his 
position  at  Talavera,  at  the  head  of  64,000  men,  to  await  the  French 
army. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  was  fought  one  of  the  most  transcendent  battles 
of  modern  times.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  supported  by  Victor  and  Jourdan, 
directed  the  attack,  but  was  foiled  at  every  point.  Sir  Arthur  main- 
tained his  position,  and  the  French  were  defeated. 

This  was  the  first  pitched  battle  between  the  English  and  French  in 
the  peninsula.  Sir  Arthur  estimated  the  loss  of  the  foe  at  10,000,  and 
his  own  at  6000  men.  He  was  created  for  this  exploit  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  under  the  title  of  Viscount  Wellington  of  Talavera. 

Between  this  and  the  next  engagement,  the  divorce  and  second  marriage  of  Napoleon 
took  place. 

BusaCO  (Massena  foiled,  21th  September,  1810).  The  defeat  at 
Talavera  acted  on  Napoleon,  as  that  at  Vimiera  had  done  eleven  months 
before.  His  best  soldiers  had  failed  against  the  island  general.  He 
became  alarmed  for  his  conquest ;  and  poured  into  Spain  nine  powerful 
corps,  amounting  in  all  to  280,000  fighting  men;  over  whom  he 
appointed  his  best  marshals,  such  as  Victor,  Ney,  Soult,  Junot, 
Mortier,  and  Massena. 
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Of  these,  Massena  was  called  "the  favoured  child  of  Victory."  His 
whole  career  had  heen  a  succession  of  successes,  in  Italy,  Switzerland* 
Germany,  and  Poland.  In  him  Napoleon  placed  unbounded  confidence, 
and  bade  him  go  forth  and  "  sweep  the  English  leopard  into  the  sea." 

After  the  battle  of  Talavera,  lord  Wellington  gave  up  Spain  for  a 
time,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  defence  of  Portugal.  In  order 
to  ensure  this,  it  was  necessary  to  select  and  fortify  some  situation  to 
which  an  inferior  force  might  retire  and  bid  defiance  to  superior 
numbers,  or  at  the  worst  secure  an  open  retreat  by  sea. 

Torres  Vedras  promised  both  these  advantages :  It  was  near  the 
Tagus  ;  was  capable  of  being  rendered  impregnable  on  the  land  side  ; 
and  presented  facilities  for  communication  with  England. 

While  he  was  constructing  these  lines  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Tagus,  Massena  entered  Portugal  at  the  head  of  65,000  men.  Wel- 
lington, who  had  only  40,000,  slowly  retreated  to  Busac'o,  where  he 
halted. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  the  light  troops  of  the  opponents  met, 
and  skirmished  along  the  front  of  the  whole  line.  Next  morning,  at 
six  o'clock,  two  attacks  were  made,  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on 
the  left  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army,  in  both  of  which  the  enemy 
was  repulsed. 

Wellington  now  retired  behind  the  lines  of  Torres-Vedras,  accord- 
ing to  his  original  intention  ;  and  when  Massena  came  up,  and  saw  how 
impossible  it  would  be  to  force  them,  he  sat  down  before  them  for  a 
month,  watching  for  some  inadvertency ;  but  none  occurred ;  and  he 
was  constrained,  for  want  of  provisions,  to  retreat. 

He  was  now  followed  by  Wellington,  who  hoped  in  turn  to  discover 
a  false  move  ;  but  finding  none,  retraced  his  steps,  and  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Cartaxo  till  the  close  of  the  year. 

Combat  of  FuenteS  D'OnorO  ( Massena  repulsed,  5th  May, 
1811).  After  the  retreat  of  Massena,  Alme'ida  was  the  only  strong 
place  in  all  Portugal  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 

In  the  following  spring,  Wellington  resolved  to  attempt  its  recovery; 
but  Massena,  equally  anxious  to  retain  it,  went  forth  with  his  whole 
force  to  encounter  him. 

Lord  Wellington  halted,  in  order  of  battle,  near  the  little  village  of 
Fuentes  D'Onoro,  and  was  driven  from  his  post.  The  next  day  was 
spent  in  manoeuvring ;  but  on  the  5th,  the  village,  after  being  lost  and 
won  several  times,  ultimately  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  British. 

Next  morning,  the  French  began  to  retreat ;  Almeida  was  evacu- 
ated ;  and  Massena,  returning  to  France,  was  succeeded  in  command 
by  marshal  Marmont. 

Now  commence  the  famous  sieges  of  the  peninsula,  which  reflect  such  honour  on  the 
"Iron  Duke;" 

A  B 
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Albuera  (16*7t  May,  1811).  During  the  absence  of  Wellington, 
marshal  Soult  came  up  against  general  Beresford,  who  had  been  left 
to  carry  on  the  siege  of  Bad'ajoz;  and,  on  the  16th  of  May,  the  British 
general  had  the  honour  of  winning  the  battle  of  Albuera,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  victories  of  the  whole  war. 

When  Wellington  returned,  he  determined  to  relinquish  for  the 
present  the  siege  of  Bad'ajoz,  and  to  carry  by  storm  the  fortified  city 
of  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  which  Marmont,  at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  was 
hastening  to  relieve. 

Siege  of  Ciudad-RodrigO  (I&h  January,  1812).  Ciudad- 
Rodrlgo  [The'-u-dat  Rod-re-go],  the  key  of  Spain  on  the  west,  \va3 
built  on  the  river  Agueda,  a  branch  of  the  Douro,  as  a  rampart  against 
Portugal.  It  is  a  few  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  Almeida,  and  was  taken 
by  the  French  in  1810. 

Wellington,  having  prepared  everything  in  secret,  stole  upon  the 
city  unawares,  and  carried  it  by  storm  in  10  days.  It  was  a  masterly 
achievement,  accomplished  at  every  disadvantage  by  consummate  skill 
and  British  daring. 

Marmont  was  thunderstruck.  The  place  had  fallen  before  he  had 
time  to  reach  it,  and  nothing  was  now  left  him  but  to  fall  back  as  fast 
as  possible. 

Lord  Wellington  vas  noir  created  an  Earl. 

Siege  of  BadajOZ  (lih  April,  1812).  As  Ciudad-Kodrigo  was 
the  key  of  Spain  towards  the  north  of  its  western  boundary,  Bad'ajoz 
[Bdd-a-choz  \  commanded  it  on  the  south.  Both  forts  were  built  by 
the  Spaniards  as  barrier  fortresses ;  and  both  were  equally  important, 
as  they  kept  the  way  into  Spain  entirely  open.  The  latter  had  been 
held  by  the  French  since  the  10th  of  March,  1811. 

As  soon  as  Wellington  had  put  the  more  northern  fortress  into 
repair,  he  marched  southward  to  push  on  the  siege  of  Bad'ajoz  [Bad- 
d-choz'].  It  was  invested  on  the  18th  of  March,  and  carried  by  storm 
on  the  7th  of  April. 

Soult  and  Marmont  were  both  advancing  to  its  relief;  but,  on  hear- 
ing it  had  fallen,  retired,  the  former  to  Seville,  and  the  latter  to 
Salamanca. 

To  prevent  their  juncture,  Wellington  dispatched  general  Hill  to 
destroy  the  bridge  of  Almaraz  [Al-md-rath'],  which  crossed  the  Tagus. 
The  French,  sensible  of  its  importance,  had  strongly  fortified  it ;  but 
Hill  ordered  an  assault,  and  the  fortifications  were  carried  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet. 

Salamanca,  (Marmont  defeated,  2%nd  July,  1812).  From 
Bad'ajoz  [Bad-d-choz1]  lord  Wellington  followed  Marmont  to  Sala- 
manca, which  was  evacuated  without  resistance ;  but,  after  reinforcing 
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his  army,  Marmont  returned  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  hovered  about 
to  pounce  on  the  enemy,  if  they  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  so  doing. 

On  the  22nd  of  July,  both  armies  confronted  each  other  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  The  battle  that  ensued  was  a  trial  of  strategy, 
in  which  Marmont  was  completely  out-generalled,  and  took  refuge 
with  the  remnant  of  his  army  in  the  city  of  Valladolid'. 

This  victory,  the  most  decisive  which  had  been  fought,  cost  the 
French  18,000  men,  of  whom  700  were  prisoners ;  11  pieces  of  artillery, 
2  eagles,  and  6  standards.  King  Joseph  immediately  evacuated 
Madrid,  which  the  British  entered  on  the  12th  of  August,  and  there 
took  2500  more  prisoners,  with  an  immense  quantity  of  military  stores. 

Wellington  was  now  created  a  Marquis.  He  had  defeated  seven  of  Napoleon's  best 
marshals  in  four  years. 

N.B.  Between  this  battle  and  that  of  Yittoria  occurred  the  disastrous  Russian  campaign. 

Vittoria  (21s*  June,  1813).  In  the  autumn  of  1812,  Welling- 
ton, who  was  now  a  marquis,  attempted  the  siege  of  Bur'gos ;  but, 
after  consuming  five  weeks  before  its  walls,  reluctantly  raised  the 
siege,  and  went  to  Portugal  for  the  winter. 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  he  bade  farewell  to  Portugal,  and  returned 
to  Spain,  to  encounter  king  Joseph  and  marshal  Jourdan  at  the  head 
of  200,000  men,  a  strength  far  exceeding  that  of  his  own  army. 

King  Joseph,  driven  from  place  to  place  by  the  British,  at  length 
took  up  his  post  at  Vittoria ;  but  suffered  there  the  most  conclusive 
defeat  ever  sustained  by  the  French  arms  since  the  battle  of  Blenheim 
[Blen'-um]. 

His  whole  army  was  routed.  151  pieces  of  cannon;  451  waggons 
of  ammunition ;  all  the  baggage,  provisions,  cattle,  and  treasures ;  the 
baton  of  marshal  Jourdan ;  and  the  travelling  carriage  of  king  Joseph, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  general. 

Continuing  the  pursuit,  Wellington  drove  the  fugitives  to  the  recesses 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  took  their  one  remaining  gun.  This  was  a  triumph 
indeed.  And  it  was  for  this  great  victory  that  the  "  Sepoy  General" 
was  created  a  Duke,  being  the  only  commander  in  English  history, 
except  Marlborough,  who  attained  to  that  high  honour. 

The  battle  of  Vittoria  was  the  last  of  Wellington's  victories  in  the 
peninsula.  The  remains  of  the  French  army  were  vigorously  followed ; 
and  all  the  fortresses  which  they  still  held,  such  as  Pampluna,  Toloso, 
and  St.  Sebastian  (in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pyrenees),  were  taken  from 
them. 

The  French  had  now  been  driven  out  of  Portugal  and  out  of  Spain, 
into  their  own  country.  On  the  9th  of  November,  the  duke  slept  for 
the  last  time  on  Spanish  ground ;  and  thus  terminated,  with  unex- 
ampled glory,  the  great  peninsular  war. 
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SIXTH  COALITION,  EMANCIPATION  WAR  OF  GERMANY  (1813,  1814). 

The  Russian  campaign  and  peninsular  war  produced  a  great  reaction 
in  Germany.  Prussia  first  fell  from  France ;  Austria  soon  followed ; 
and  both  entered  into  alliances  with  Russia. 

In  the  meantime,  Napoleon  obtained  from  the  senate  a  new  levy 
of  350,000  men,  and  marched  with  his  usual  sj)eed  to  Saxony,  where, 
on  the  2nd  of  May,  he  drove  the  allies  out  of  Llltzen  ;  on  the  21st, 
gained  the  barren  victory  of  Bautzen  ;  and  ten  days  afterwards, 
obtained  possession  of  Breslau,  in  Silesia. 

Austria  now  proposed  to  mediate  between  the  combatants,  and  a 
congress  was  opened  at  Prague  on  the  4th  of  June,  when  an  armistice 
for  two  months  was  agreed  upon. 

At  the  end  of  July,  the  terms  proposed  as  the  bases  of  a  treaty  were, 
that  Napoleon  Should  abolish  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine ;  and 
circumscribe  the  empire  of  France  by  the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Meuse.  These  terms  he  indignantly  rejected,  and  Austria  declared 
war  against  him. 

The  natural  result  of  this  declaration  was  a  sixth  coalition.  It  was 
formed  of  England,  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden.  Its  sole 
object  was  the  humiliation  of  France ;  all  other  matters  being  wisely 
postponed  for  a  future  convocation. 

Battle  of  Leipsic  (18/7*  October,  1813).  After  two  or  three 
combats,  in  some  of  which  the  French  were  victorious  and  in  others 
the  allies,  the  belligerents  met  under  the  walls  of  Leipsic ;  and  here 
was  fought  one  of  the  greatest,  most  sanguinary,  and  most  decisive 
battles  of  modern  times.  The  French,  commanded  by  Napoleon, 
numbered  160,000  men ;  the  allied  Russian,  Austrian,  and  Prussian 
armies,  240,000. 

During  the  action,  12,000  Saxons  in  Napoleon's  army  deserted. 
This  determined  the  fate  of  the  field.  Napoleon  ordered  a  retreat, 
which  was  to  be  effected  over  the  bridge  of  the  river  Elster. 

Under  this  bridge  the  French  engineers  had  formed  a  mine  to  pre- 
vent pursuit ;  but  the  mine  exploded,  while  the  whole  rear  of  the  army 
was  still  on  the  Leipsic  side  of  the  river.  A  cry  of  dismay  arose ; 
;many  were  precipitated  into  the  river ;  many  killed  by  the  explosion ; 
and  the  rest  were  taken  prisoners. 

Next  day,  the  allied  monarchs  made  their  solemn  entry  into  Leipsic ; 
and  congratulated  each  other  in  the  great  square  of  the  city  on  the 
deliverance  of  Germany,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Rhenish  confede- 
ration. 

The  spoils  of  this  battle  were  enormous :  15,000  prisoners,  250 
pieces  of  cannon,  900  caissons,  besides  several  eagles  and  colours. 
Of  the  160,000  brought  into  the  field,  not  80,000  escaped  with  thek 
commander. 
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The  Allies  enter  Paris  (31st  March,  1814).  On  returning 
to  Paris,  after  this  battle,  Napoleon  demanded  another  army ;  and  the 
senate,  always  docile,  accorded  him  a  levy,  amounting  to  300,000 
men ;  but  the  legislative  body  ventured  for  the  first  time  to  resist,  and 
even  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  on  his  conduct. 

Napoleon  was  furious ;  pronounced  its  instant  dissolution ;  and  pre- 
pared himself  for  one  last  effort. 

Confiding  his  wife,  Marie-Louise,  whom  he  had  appointed  regent, 
to  the  care  of  the  national  guard,  and  leaving  his  brother  Joseph  in 
charge  of  the  capital,  he  entered  upon  his  last  campaign. 

All  the  frontiers  of  his  empire  had  been  snatched  from  his  grasp. 
The  English,  under  Wellington,  had  advanced  to  the  south  of  the 
Pyrenees;  150,000  Austrians  and  Russians,  under  Schwartzenberg, 
were  debouching  into  France  by  Switzerland;  130,000  Prussians, 
under  Bliicher,  were  marching  from  Frankfort;  and  100,000  Swedes 
and  Germans,  under  Bernadotte  [Bair-nd-dott],  had  penetrated  into 
Belgium. 

Such  was  the  desperate  aspect  of  affairs  at  the  beginning  of  1814. 
The  emperor,  in  this  terrible  crisis,  dispatched  Augereau  [0-zje-ro] 
into  Lyons,  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  Austrians  ;  Eugene,  to  defend 
Italy  ;  Soult  to  the  Pyrenees,  to  oppose  the  British ;  while  he  himself 
marched  against  Bliicher  and  Schwartzenberg. 

The  Austrians  were  successful  against  Augereau  [0-zje-ro],  and 
succeeded  in  occupying  Lyons.  Murat  [Mu-rar],  king  of  Italy,  so  far 
from  co-operating  with  Eugene,  forsook  the  fortunes  of  his  imperial 
brother-in-law,  concluded  peace  with  Austria,  and  made  common  cause 
with  the  allies.  And  Soult  was  utterly  crushed  by  the  British  army, 
which  entered  ToillOUSe  in  triumph,  where  the  mayor  proclaimed 
Louis  XVIII.  king.  In  all  points  the  allies  were  victorious,  except 
against  the  emperor  himself,  who  defeated  both  Bliicher  and  Schwartz- 
enberg. But  his  victories  were  of  no  avail,  for  the  allies  succeeded 
in  effecting  a  junction,  and  marched  direct  to  Paris. 

This  was  the  first  time  for  nearly  two  centuries  that  Paris  had  been 
threatened  by  invasion.  Marie-Louise,  the  regent,  instantly  retired 
to  Blois  [Blwor] ;  Joseph  capitulated ;  the  allies  were  admitted  into 
the  city ;  and  Talleyrand,  in  the  name  of  the  senate,  declared  Napo- 
leon deposed ;  the  nation  absolved  from  its  oath  of  allegiance  to  him  ; 
and  the  hereditary  right  of  his  family  abolished. 

Abdication  of  Napoleon  (11  April,  1814).  In  the  mean  time, 
Napoleon  turned  aside  to  Fontainebleau,  and  sent  a  deputation  to 
Paris  to  request  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  hig 
son.  To  this  the  allies  objected,  and  resolved  that  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  should  be  restored.  .  , 
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At  the  breaking  up  of  the  conference,  the  deputation  returned  to 
Fontainebleau.  And,  when  the  emperor  demanded  with  great  eager- 
ness whether  they  had  succeeded,  marshal  Ney  replied,  "In  part, 
Sire  ;  but  not  with  regard  to  the  regency." 

He  then  proceeded  to  state  that  the  personal  safety  of  the  emperor 
and  his  family  had  been  conceded;  that  he  was  to  retire,  as  a 
sovereign,  to  the  little  Island  of  Elba  in  the  Mediterranean  sea  ;  and 
that  a  stipend  of  £80,000  a  year  was  to  be  allowed  him  for  his 
personal  expenditure. 

There  was  no  alternative  ;  he  signed  the  deed  of  abdication  on  the 
6th  of  April  ;  renounced  the  thrones  of  France  and  Italy  for  himself 
and  his  heirs  ;  and,  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  started  from 
Fontainebleau  for  his  island  home. 

Thus  fell  this  colossus  of  power,  after  having  governed  France  for 
14  years.  Never  to  any  man  was  it  given  to  achieve  to  more  brilliant 
success  ;  and  no  one  ever  so  deeply  shook  the  nations  of  Europe. 
He  is  now  fallen  ;  but  his  career  is  not  ended.  The  giant  will  rise 
again  in  less  than  12  months,  "  for  he  ween'd,  by  fight  or  by  surprise, 
to  win  the  height  of  his  aspiring." 

The  empress  did  not  accompany  her  husband  to  Elba,  but  with  her  son  returned  to 
Austria,  and  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  her  father. 
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REIGNED  10  YEARS.  FROM  1814  TO  1824.     Contemporary  with  George  III.  and  George  IV. 

Kingdom.  In  1815,  the  130  departments  of  France  were  reduced  to  86.  The  Austrian  Neth- 
erlands, Holland,  Parma,  Tuscany,  Switzerland,  Nice,  L'iedmont,  and  the  louian  Isles, 
added  to  the  empire  by  Napoleon,  were  taken  away  again. 

Married  Maria-Josepha  of  Savoy,  who  died  without  issue  at  Hartwell,  in  England,  1810. 

Residence.    The  Tuileries. 

History.    Meinoires  de  Louis  XVIII.,  by  Lamothe-Langon. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Louis-Stanislas-Xavier,  second  son  of  Louis  the  Dauphin,  and  brother  of  Louis  XVI.,  bore 
the  title  of  comte  de  Provence.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  he  very  unwisely 
set  himself  in  opposition  to  his  brother,  both  in  the  Assembly  of  Notables  and  in  the  States- 
General.  He  voted  that  the  members  of  the  Tiers-etat  should  equal  the  aggregate  number 
of  the  two  other  estates.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1791,  he  quitted  France,  a  few  minutes  after 
his  brother  started  for  Montmedy.  More  lucky  than  the  king,  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
Brussels.  Next  year  (1792),  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  6000  men,  joined  the  Prussian 
army,  and  marched  upon  France  ;  but  the  defeat  of  Valmy  blighted  his  hopes. 

On  the  death  of  his  nephew,  Louis  XVII.  (June  8th,  1795],  he  assumed  the  title  of  Louis 
X  VIII.,  and  was  recognized  by  foreign  powers  as  the  lawful  king  of  France. 

When  the  army  of  Conde"  was  repulsed  by  Moreau,  Louis  XVIII.  retired,  first  to  Blanken- 
bourg,  then  to  Milan,  and  in  1807,  to  England,  where  he  was  well  received  ;  Hartwell,  a 
seat  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  being  assigned  to  him  as  a  residence.  There  he  lived, 
under  the  name  of  the  comte  Delilletti\\  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  in  181  i. 

Entry  of  Louis  XVIII.  into  Paris  (3  May,  1814).     Napo- 
leon being  deposed  and  the  empire  abolished,  the  senate  invited  the 
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brother  of  Louis  XVI.  to  accept  the  throne  of  France,  under  the 
name  and  title  of  Louis  XVIIL 

The  comte  d'Artois  (afterwards  Charles  X.),  his  younger  brother, 
proceeded  to  Paris,  on  the  12th  of  April,  as  Lieutenant  General  of 
the  kingdom,  Louis  XVIIL  quitted  Hartwell  on  the  24th  of  the 
same  month ;  and,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  made  his  solemn  entry  into 
Paris,  with  his  niece  the  duchess  of  Angouleme,  the  only  surviving 
child  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette. 

The  comte  d'Artois  substituted  the  white  cockade  and  flag  (the  R&urbon  livery)  for 
the  tricolour. 

Peace  of  Paris  (1814).  On  the  30th  May,  the  new  king,  with 
the  allied  powers,  signed  the  Peace  of  Paris,  by  which  France 
returned  to  its  ancient  limits,  with  the  exception  of  Avignon,  the 
Conatat-Venaissin,  Mulhouse,  and  a  very  small  part  of  Savoy.  Malta 
was  confirmed  to  England,  and  three  French  colonies  (the  Mauritius, 
St.  Lucia,  and  Tobago)  were  added  to  our  dominions.  The  French 
troops  were  recalled  from  53  garrisons ;  and  the  fortresses  restored 
to  the  allies. 

Impolitic  Conduct  of  LOUIS  XVIIL  Louis  thus  found 
himself  reinstated  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  without  any  effort  of 
his  own.  His  situation,  without  doubt,  was  difficult,  but  might  have 
been  easily  rendered  secure  by  prudence  and  liberal  conduct ;  but 
unfortunately,  the  Bourbons  are  not  taught  wisdom  even  in  the  school 
of  adversity. 

The  very  first  acts  of  Louis  XVIIL  betrayed  his  arbitrary  principles : 
He  rejected  the  constitution  framed  by  the  Senate,  and  promulgated 
another  by  his  own  authority,  far  less  liberal ;  he  dated  the  year  of 
his  accession  as  the  nineteenth  of  his  reign,  thus  ignoring  the  empire 
and  all  its  political  acts ;  he  selected  his  ministers  chiefly  from 
emigrants,  whose  monarchical  prejudices  were  well  known ;  and  he 
subjected  the  press  to  a  rigorous  censorship,  alledging  as  a  reason 
that  the  French  people  were  not  to  be  trusted  with  liberty  of  speech. 

The  Constitutional  Charter  (1814).    On  the  4th  of  June, 

he  gave  to  France  the  "  Constitutional  Charter,"  which  established  a 
Representative  Government  composed  of  two  houses,  one  of  hereditary 
peers,  and  the  other  of  elective  deputies ;  but  he  restricted  the  fran- 
chise to  persons  above  30  years  of  age,  who  paid  at  least  £12  annually 
of  direct  taxes. 

By  these  restrictions,  he  disfranchised  more  than  3£  millions  of 
his  subjects,  and  limited  the  right  of  voting  to  about  110,000  persons. 
He  provided  that  40  should  be  the  minimum  age  of  every  deputy,  in 
order  that  the  selection  might  fall  on  persons  born  before  the  revolu- 
tion. In  a  word,  he  made  himself  the  patron  of  the  emigrants  and 
royalists,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  army  and  the  people. 
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Congress  of  Vienna  (2  October,  1814  to  23  March,  1815.) 
In  the  mean  time  a  congress  of  sovereigns  met  at  Vienna  to  distribute 
the  spoils  of  the  French  empire.  England  was  represented  by  Lord 
Castlereagh,  Eussia  by  the  Czar  Alexander,  Austria  by  prince 
Metternich,  Prussia  by  Baron  Hardenberg,  and  France  by  prince 
Talleyrand. 

By  this  Congress,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Mauritius,  Malta, 
and  Corfu,  were  assigned  to  England ;  Finland  and  Poland  to  Russia ; 
Lombardy  and  the  Venetian  States  to  Austria ;  Saxony,  Frauconia, 
and  Swedish  Pomerania  to  Prussia ;  Tuscany  to  the  archduke  Ferdi- 
nand ;  Genoa  to  the  king  of  Sardinia ;  Parma  and  Placentia  to 
Marie  Louise  the  wife  of  Napoleon;  Norway  to  Sweden;  and  the 
two  Sicilies  to  Ferdinand  IV.  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Europe  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  1815, 
when  an  event  occurred  which  seized  every  one  with  astonishment. 

THE     HUNDRED     DAYS. 

FROM  20xH  MARCH  TO  22ND  JUNE,  1815. 

Napoleon  quits  Elba.  Napoleon  acquainted  with  all  the 
events  of  Europe,  and  apprised  of  the  military  discontent  of  France, 
quitted  his  island  kingdom  in  the  Spring  of  1815,  and  returned  to 
France  as  a  conspirator. 

He  landed  at  Cannes  [Kan],  near  Antibes  [An-teeb],  on  the  1st  of 
March,  where  a  thousand  soldiers  joined  him  ;  marched  to  Grenoble  ; 
and  then  to  Lyons,  where  the  gates  were  thrown  open  to  welcome 
tim.  The  comte  d'Artois  was  sent  to  the  latter  city  to  arrest  him ; 
but,  abandoned  by  his  troops,  fled  with  a  single  horseman.  Every- 
where the  soldiers  received  their  old  commander  with  open  arms; 
and  Napoleon  marched  to  Paris  in  triumph. 

Louis  XVIII.  quitted  the  Tuileries  on  the  19th  of  March,  and 
repaired  first  to  Lille  and  then  to  Ghent  [Galiuy] ;  and,  on  the  evening 
of  the  next  day,  the  exile,  without  having  fired  a  single  musket,  entered 
the  capital,  in  triumph,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  his  old  quarters. 

It  was  a  wonderful  revulsion,  which  looked  like  a  triumph.  But 
never  emperor  found  himself  in  a  more  perilous  position.  The 
congress  of  Vienna,  instantly  issued  a  proclamation,  placing  him 
"  without  the  pale  of  civil  and  social  relations." 

The  Champ-de-Mai  (1  June,  1815).  Sensible  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  situation,  Napoleon  endeavoured  to  unite  the  army  and  the 
people  in  his  cause  :  The  censorship  of  the  press  was  removed  ;  the 
franchise  was  extended ;  the  two  chambers  were  dissolved ;  the 
ancient  nobility  was  abolished ;  the  Bourbon  property  sequestrated ; 
and  Talleyrand,  Marmont,  and  nine  others,  were  proscribed. 
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The  new  measures,  which  reproduced  the  chief  items  of  the  charter, 
were  added  to  the  Imperial  Constitution  as  a  codicil,  and  styled  the 
Supplementary  Act,  a  term  which  gave  great  offence,  as  it  made  the 
liberty  of  the  people  a  subordinate  matter.  However,  it  was  submitted 
to,  and  received  a  million  of  approving  voices. 

On  the  1st  of  June  (1815),  Napoleon  convoked  to  the  Champ-de- 
Mars  an  Extraordinary  Assembly,  consisting  of  deputations  from  the 
Electoral  Colleges.  Clovis  and  his  successors  had  occasionally 
summoned  together  their  great  feudatories,  to  advise  with  them  in  times 
of  imminent  danger,  and  had  called  their  conference  a  Champ-de-Mait 
a  term  revived  by  the  first  emperor. 

To  this  assembly  went  Napoleon,  with  all  pomp  and  circumstance, 
to  swear  to  the  New  Constitution.  He  was  attended  by  a  most 
magnificent  staff  of  officers.  The  fleurs-de-lis  were  replaced  by  the 
Imperial  Eagles,  and  the  Bourbon  white  by  the  tricolour. 

The  last  mention  of  a  Champ-de-Mai  is  in  the  reign  of  Charles-the-Bald,  in  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century. 

Champ-de-Mars  and  de  Mai  pronounce  Sharnd-Mars  and  May. 

Battle  of  Ligny  (16  June,  1815).  In  the  mean  time,  a 
combined  English  and  Prussian  army  was  quartered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Brussels  and  Charleroy,  under  the  command  of 
Wellington  and  Bliicher. 

Immediately  after  the  Champ-de-Mai,  Napoleon  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  150,000  choice  troops,  and  on  the  14th  of  June,  with  his 
characteristic  promptitude,  commenced  operations  on  the  Flemish 
frontiers. 

His  intention  was  to  meet  his  two  great  antagonists  separately ; 
to  cut  them  off  in  detail;  and  then  to  turn  suddenly  upon  the 
Austrians  and  Russians,  and  exterminate  them  in  the  same  manner. 

Bliicher  he  encountered  at  Ligny  on  the  16th,  and  discomfited 
him.  The  result,  however,  was  not  sufficiently  grave,  to  prevent  the 
Prussians  from  arriving  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  in  the  evening  of  that 
great  engagement,  which  occurred  two  days  afterwards. 

Battle  of  Quatre-Bras  (16  June,  1815).  While  Napoleon 
went  against  Bliicher,  he  directed  marshal  Ney  to  march  upon 
Brussels,  and  drive  the  allies  from  Quatre-Bras. 

This  was  a  most  important  position,  and  absolutely  essential  for  the 
safety  of  the  allies.  It  was  here  that  two  main  roads  intersected  each 
other.  By  the  one,  they  could  communicate  with  Brussels ;  by  the 
other,  with  the  Prussians. 

After  much  skirmishing,  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  French 
made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  place,  which  was  resolutely  defended 
by  the  Belgians,  under  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  Belgians,  how- 
ever, were  driven  back,  and  the  prince  was  taken  prisoner. 
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At  this  moment,  the  British  Division  of  Picton,  and  the  Brims- 
wickers  under  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  entered  into  action.  General 
Picton  formed,  and  fought  near  the  farm-house  of  Quatre-Bras.  The 
French  had  possession  of  the  rising  ground,  and  the  British  were 
sunk  to  their  shoulders  in  tall  rye.  In  this  situation,  the  enemy's 
cavalry  charged  upon  them.  The  42nd  and  92nd  Highlanders  were 
cut  to  pieces ;  but  the  rest  of  the  division  resisted  till  the  enemy  gave 
up  charging. 

The  young  duke  of  Brunswick,  at  the  head  of  his  Black  Bruns- 
wickers,  (so  called  because  they  wore  mourning  for  the  duke's 
father,)  met  the  onset  of  the  enemy,  but  fell  by  a  musket-ball.  His 
soldiers,  however,  avenged  his  death ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
the  French  marshal  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops,  and  give 
up  the  point  he  had  so  bravely  contested. 

Quatre-bras  (four-arms),  the  point  where  four  roads  meet,  viz.,  the  high  road  from 
Charleroy  to  Brussels,  and  that  from  Nivelles  to  Namur. 

Battle  of  Waterloo  (18  June,  1815).  Napoleon,  triumphant 
at  Ligny,  went  at  the  head  of  70,000  men  to  meet  the  English, 
Dutch,  and  Hanoverian  forces,  under  Wellington.  The  allies  were  a 
motley  group,  of  which  only  33,000  were  British.  Such  as  they 
were,  however,  the  duke  drew  them  up  near  Waterloo,  and  awaited 
the  impetuous  onset  of  the  magnificent  French  army,  led  by  their 
favourite  commander. 

Never  was  battle  more  momentous.  The  fate  of  Napoleon,  the 
fate  of  England,  the  fate  of  Europe,  hung  upon  the  issue  of  the  field. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  the  action  began.  It 
was  a  desperate  affair.  Napoleon  thought  to  overwhelm  the  foe 
before  Bliicher  arrived  with  reinforcements  ;  but  the  iron  duke  was 
of  unyielding  stuff",  and  stood  his  ground  with  indomitable  obstinacy 
till  six  in  the  evening. 

A  body  of  troops  now  appeared  in  the  distance.  Who  were  they  ? 
Were  they  about  to  throw  the  poise  into  the  British  balance  or  into 
the  scale  of  France  ?  Both  armies  were  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation. 
Napoleon  hoped  it  was  Grouchy  ;  Wellington  that  it  was  Bliicher. 

It  was  the  latter.  The  duke  was  sure  of  victory.  Another 
charge  and  all  was  over.  A  total  rout  ensued.  And  Bliicher  was 
only  just  in  time  to  join  in  the  pursuit.  The  victory  was  complete ; 
the  carnage  horrible  ;  200  pieces  of  artillery  and  spoil  of  immense 
value  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies.  This  was  the  most  glorious 
victory  ever  won  by  British  arms,  and  the  most  happy  in  its  conse- 
quences. It  was  won  over  the  greatest  captain  of  the  world  and  the 
finest  troops,  by  sheer  fighting,  not  by  strategy,  manoeuvre,  or 
accident ;  and  it  settled  the  state  of  Europe.* 

*  This  was  the  second  battle  won  by  the  English  at  Waterloo.    The  first  was  won  by  the 
Duke  of  Marlboro  ugh  on  the  17th  of  August,  1705. 
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Napoleon  was  frantic.  His  honour,  his  crown,  his  hope,  his  all, 
were  cast  upon  that  one  stake,  and  all  were  lost,  lost  beyond  hope, 
lost  without  the  power  of  redemption. 

When  he  saw  the  resistance  of  the  British,  he  took  snuff  hy  hand- 
fuls  ;  and,  as  the  guards  started  up  at  the  command  of  Wellington,  he 
said  to  one  of  his  officers,  "  Let  us  be  off,  it  is  all  over." 

To  Paris  he  fled,  leaving  his  army,  as  he  did  in  Russia.  He 
demanded  of  the  senate  another  army,  but  the  chamber  would  not 
listen  to  him  ;  and,  on  the  22nd  of  June,  he  again  abdicated.  Thus 
ended  the  "  Hundred  Days"  of  the  2nd  reign  of  Napoleon,  and  thus 
fell  the  new  Sesostris,  "  whose  game  was  empire,  and  whose  stakes 
were  thrones !" 

The  three  points  of  greatest  interest  in  this  memorable  battle  are  Mont-St.-Jean, 
the  farm  called  La-Haye-Sainte,  and  the  chateau  called  Hugoumont  with  its  out- 
buildings and  grounds.  (In  this  battle  60,000  were  slain,  of  which  5  to  3  were  French.) 

In  order  to  understand  their  relative  positions,  you  must  know  that  a  high  road  runs 
from  Brussels  to  Mont-St.-Jean,  through  the  forest  of  Soignies*  and  the  village  of 
Waterloo.  At  Mont-St.-Jean,  the  main  road,  which  leads  to  Gcnappe  and  thence  to 
Charleroy,  forks  into  a  second  road  leading  to  Nivelles,  and  thence  to  Mons.  La-Haye- 
Sainte  stood  a  little  way  down  the  main  road ;  and  Hugoumont,  or  rather  the  chateau 
de  Goumont,  about  the  same  distance  down  the  Mons  road.  The  three  formed  a  triangle, 
having  Mont-St.-Jean  at  the  apex. 

All  these  places  were  in  the  occupation  of  the  allies.  La-Haye-Sainte  was  held  by 
the  Hanoverian  sharpshooters ;  Hugomnont  by  Dutch  sharpshooters  and  some  British 
troops  ;  Mont-St.-Jean  by  Wellington  himself. 

The  French  were  drawn  up  at  the  base  of  the  triangle,  about  1200  yards  from 
Wellington's  position,  and  a  little  below  La-Haye-Sainte  and  Hugoumont.  Their 
object  was  first  to  gain  possession  of  the  two  farms,  and  then  to  drive  Wellington  from 
Mont-St.-Jean.  But  they  failed  in  all. 

Attack  on  Hugoumont.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  French  began  the 
battle  by  an  attack  on  Hugoumont.  The  chateau  and  its  outbuildings  caught  fire ; 
but  the  allies  deserted  not  their  post,  which  remained  in  their  possession  till  the  close 
of  the  day.  As  many  as  3000  men  fell  in  Hugoumont  alone. 

Attack  on  La-Haye-Sainte.  Having  failed  in  this  attempt,  they  next  made  a 
furious  attack  on  the  Hanoverians,  sent  to  defend  La-Haye-Sainte.  In  this  they 
succeeded ;  and  Napoleon,  deeming  the  day  his  own,  sent  dispatches  to  Paris  to 
announce  his  victory.  But  scarcely  had  the  couriers  set  spur  to  their  horses,  when  the 
Life-Guards,  Oxford- Blues,  and  Scotch-Greys,  poured  down  upon  the  French,  drove 
them  back  again,  and  were  never  dislodged. 

Attack  on  Mont-Saint-Jean.  The  last  attack  was  on  Mont-St.-Jean.  Napoleon 
marching  through  the  corn-fields,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  apex  of  the  triangle ;  and 
said  to  his  soldiers,  "  There,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  road  to  Brussels."  On  they  rushed 
•with  the  utmost  impetuosity,  carrying  all  before  them.  They  had  almost  reached  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  when  Wellington  exclaimed  to  a  regiment  squatting  on  the  ground 
to  avoid  the  enemy's  fire,  "  Up,  Guards,  and  at  them !"  To  their  feet  they  started  in 
a  moment,  and  poured  such  a  volley  on  the  advancing  foe,  that  they  staggered  and 
retreated.  On  rushed  the  British  with  a  cheer.  Down  ran  the  French  in  dismay. 
A  moment  before  Napoleon  had  pronounced  the  victory  his  own ;  now  he  declared  it 

•  The  letter  A  will  do  very  well  for  a  map  of  this  battle  :  Mont-St.-Jean,  where  Wellington 
te,  stands  at  the  top  ;  La-Haye-Sainte,  where  the  "  string"  meets  the  thick  stroke ;  La-Belle- 
Alliance,  where  Napoleon  is  posted,  just  below ;  and  Hugoumont,  the  position  of  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  where  the  string  meets  the  thin  stroke.  Genappe  is  at  the  foot  of  the  thick 
stroke,  and  Nivelles  at  the  foot  of  the  thin  one.  Charleroy  is  a  long  way  down,  under 
ttenappe,  or  the  thick  stroke;  andlfonsis  on  the  opposite  side,  under  Nivelles.  In  order 
to  complete  the  map,  imagine  the  thick  stroke  to  be  carried  up  beyond  the  apex  of  the  letter, 
to  represent  the  road  to  Brussels,  passing  through  Waterloo  and  the  forest  of  Soigniea 
[Swoin-yea].  The  centre  of  the  string  is  the  exact  spot  where  the  battle  was  concluded,  and 
here  the  "Lion  "  stands  to  commemorate  the  heroism  of  the  old  Guard» 
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•was  all  over,  and  fled.  Bliicher  coming  up  at  this  moment,  not  only  aided  in  the 
pursuit,  but  effectually  prevented  the  enemy  from  rallying  again. 

From  ten  in  the  morning  till  6  at  night  the  allies  had  been  acting  on  the  defensive 
only.  They  had  often  shewn  impatience,  and  wanted  to  attack,  but  the  cautious  duke 
had  always  replied,  "Not  yet,  be  firm  a  little  longer!"  When,  however,  the  division 
under  Ney  began  to  flee  from  the  hill,  Forward  I  was  the  word  given  by  the  duke,  and 
forward  rushed  his  legions  pell-mell.  The  French  were  panic-struck ;  the  victory  was 
complete ;  the  rout  a  confused  flight,  and  Suave  qui pent  the  only  order  obeyed. 

Napoleon  Banished  to  St.  Helena  (18  October,  1815). 

On  the  29th  of  June  Napoleon  set  out  for  Kocheford,  intending  to 
seek  refuge  in  America.  He  embarked,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  on  board 
a  small  frigate ;  but  an  English  ship  of  superior  force,  named  the 
Bellerophon,  was  in  sight,  and  escape  impossible. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  thought  it  better  to  surrender. 
Captain  Maitland  received  him  with  all  honours ;  sailed  at  once  for 
England  ;  and  arrived  at  Torbay  on  the  25th. 

After  various  discussions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  should  be 
treated,  it  was  finally  determined  to  send  him  to  the  island  of  St. 
Helena,  where  his  person  would  be  in  safe  custody,  and  his  domestic 
comforts  as  little  restrained  as  possible. 

Accordingly,  on  the  18th  October,  an  expedition  conducted  him 
thither  ;  a  place  called  "  Longwood"  was  fitted  up  for  his  reception; 
and  here  he  resided  for  six  years. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1821,  he  died,  and  was  buried  at  Longwood; 
but  in  1840,  with  the  consent  of  the  English  government,  a  small 
French  squadron,  commanded  by  prince  de  Joinville,  brought  his 
remains  to  France. 

They  were  first  landed  at  le  Havre,  and  received  with  the  greatest 
veneration  ;  afterwards,  they  were  taken  to  Paris ;  and  interred,  on 
the  18th  December,  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  A  magnificent  mauso- 
leum !was  raised  oyer  them  by  his  nephew  Napoleon  III.  under  the. 
dome  of  that  noble  edifice. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  (born  15th  August,  1769,  died  5th  May,  1821) 
was  born  at  Ajaccio,  in  the  island  of  Corsica.  He  was  the  second  of  eight 
children*  of  Carlo  Buonaparte  a  lawyer,  by  Letitia  Ramolmi  his  wife,  a  lady 
of  great  personal  and  mental  attractions. 

He  was  placed  early,  by  the  governor  of  Corsica,  at  the  military  school  at 
Brienne  (in  Champagne),  whence  he  was  removed,  at  the  age  of  15,  to  that  of 
Paris,  and  so  distinguished  himself  by  his  mathematical  and  military  exercises, 
that  he  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  of  artillery  the  very  next  year.  In 
1793,  he  was  made  captain  ;  colonel  the  same  year,  at  the  siege  of  Toulon  ;  and 
general  of  division  in  '95. 

In  '99  he  was  named  First  Consul  for  ten  years  ;  consul  for  life  in  1802  ;  and 
emperor  in  1804. 

Even  at  school  he  displayed  his  military  tastes.  He  turned  his  little  garden  at  Brienne 
into  an  encampment,  surrounded  it  with  a  palisade,  and  was  exceedingly  angry  it  any  of  the 
boys  presumed  to  invade  it.  His  favourite  sport  was  playing  the  wars  of  the  ancient  d reeks 
and  Persians,  Romans  and  Carthaginians ;  but  he  could  never  be  induced  to  take  the  losing  side. 

*  The  five  sons  were  Joseph,  NapoKkm,  Lucien,  Louis,  and  Jerome.  The  three  daughter* 
•wore  iiiisa,  Pauline,  and  Caroline.  i  \'UL>  military  school  no  longer  exists. 
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His  first  political  association  was  with  the  Jacobins,  the  most  sanguinary  of 
all  the  revolutionary  factions  ;  and  the  service  which  secured  his  command  in. 
Italy  was  the  turning  his  artillery  on  the  people  on  the  13th  Vendemiaire,  Year 
IV.  (5th  October,  1795). 

IT  In  his  first  campaign,  he  defeated  five  large  armies  and  won  twelve  battles 
in  one  year  (1796)  :  viz.,  five  over  Beaulieu,  three  over  Wiirmser,  and  three  over 
Alvinzi,  Austrian  generals  ;  with  one  at  Mondovi,  in  Sardinia,  over  the  Pied- 
montese.*  The  rapidity  of  his  conceptions,  the  inexhaustibleness  of  his  inven- 
tion, the  energy  of  his  will,  the  decision  which  suffered  not  a  moment's  pause 
between  a  purpose  and  its  execution,  the  presence  of  mind  which  devised  means 
of  safety  and  success  on  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  added  to  a  courage  which  never 
faltered,  at  least  in  his  earlier  career,  were  the  mysterious  causes  of  his  almost 
superhuman  success. 

H  Next  to  Italy,  Egypt  became  the  stage  of  his  achievements,  Egypt  with 
whom  France  was,  at  the  time,  in  profound  peace.  The  sole  object  of  this 
campaign  was  to  obtain  a  stand-point  for  attacking  England  through  her  Indian 
possessions. 

IT  The  next  great  event  in  his  history,  was  his  usurpation  of  the  supreme 
power,  and  the  establishment  in  France  of  a  military  despotism.  Was  he 
satisfied?  No.  Europe  must  be  his  empire;  and  next  to  Europe,  India. 
Had  India  been  gained,  the  world  must  have  been  his  one  and  sole  dominion. 
He  knew  the  price  at  which  this  universal  empire  was  to  be  purchased,  but, 
provided  he  could  secure  it,  never  scrupled  at  the  means.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  he  actually  added  to  France  Holland,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Piedmont,  the 
Ionian  Isles,  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  Westphalia,  Hanover,  and  the  Han- 
seatic  cities  ;  Spain  and  Portugal  were  seized  upon,  Ixussia  was  attempted,  and 
England  greatly  desired.  He  increased  the  empire  more  than  one-third. 
When  he  first  came  into  power,  France  contained  only  83  departments ;  to 
these  he  added  47  others,  making  the  number  130,  which,  at  his  fall,  were 
reduced  to  86. 

Of  his  52  victories  the  most  celebrated  are  the  folloiving : — 

At  the  bridge  of  Lodi  (IQth  May,  1796),  over  the  Austrians  under  Beaulieu. 

At  Castiglione  (bih  July,  1790),  over  the  Austrians  under  Wiirmser. 

At  Arcola  (9j/t  November,  1796),  over  the  Austrians  under  Alvinzi. 

At  Marengo  (14th  June,  1800),  over  the  Austrians  under  Melas. 

At  Austerlitz  (2nd  December,  1805),  over  the  Austrians  and  Russians  under  their  two 

emperors. 

At  Jena  (llth  October,  1806),  over  the  Prussians  under  their  king. 
At  Fiedland  (lith  June,  1807),  over  the  Russians  and  Prussians. 
And  at  Wagram  (5th  July,  1809),  over  the  Austrians  under  the  archduke  Karl. 
Mis  great  defeats  were : — 

At  Leipsic  (18M  October,  1813),  by  the  allied  Austiians,  Russians,  and  Prussians. 

And  at  Waterloo  (18th  June,  1815),  by  the  British  and  their  allies. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  Ketreat  from  Moscow,  which  was  a  series  of  defeats  and 

disasters. 

His  Character.  His  intellect  was  distinguished  by  rapidity  of  thought. 
He  understood  at  a  glance  what  most  men  learn  only  by  study  or  experience, 
and  darted  to  conclusions  by  intuition. 

Of  war  he  was  a  true  master.  He  seized,  in  an  instant,  on  the  salient  points 
both  of  his  own  and  of  his  enemy's  position,  and  saw  every  available  advantage. 
He  understood  war  as  a  science  ;  overwhelmed  his  foe  by  the  suddenness  of  his 
attack  ;  and  had  the  art  of  infusing  into  his  soldiers  unbounded  confidence. 

Ambition  is  scarcely  strong  enough  to  express  his  overweening  thirst  of  being 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  men.  He  would  be  Alexander,  Csesar,  Augustus,  and 

*  Over  Beaulieu,  at  Cairo,  Montenotte,  Millesimo,  Dego,  and  at  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  all  iu 
Italy.  Over  Wurmser,  at  Castiglipne,  Rovererto,  and  Bassano.  Over  Alvinzi,  at  Arc51a, 
liivOli,  and  Mantua,  lie  also  chased  the  archduke  Karl  from  Italy  to  Leoben  iu  Styria. 
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Justinian,  all  in  one.  No  domestic  attachment,  no  private  friendship,  no  love 
of  pleasure,  no  human  sympathy,  no  religious  veneration,  was  allowed  to  divide 
his  mind  with  this  ruling  passion.  Josephine  was  dear  to  him,  but  greatness 
was  dearer,  and  he  cast  her  off.  His  brothers  were  regarded  with  affection,  but 
were  disgraced  the  moment  they  stood  in  his  way.  His  mother  was  honoured 
and  esteemed,  but  was  not  allowed  to  sit  in  his  presence.  He  was  tender- 
hearted, but  scrupled  not  to  sacrifice  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  to  further 
his  selfish  policy.  He  was  no  atheist,  but  professed  himself  a  Mahometan  to 
gain  his  end.  He  hungered  and  thirsted  to  be  talked  about  as  a  wonder,  and 
every  day  was  considered  lost  which  did  not  help  to  place  him  before  the  world 
as  a  prodigy.  He  lived  to  create  a  sensation,  to  thunder,  lighten,  and  astonish 
Europe. 

How  he  Hose.  He  seized  the  first  dignity  of  France  by  military  force, 
and  made  the  leading  men  of  all  parties  sharers  in  his  spoils.  By  this  means, 
he  leagued  in  the  execution  of  his  plans  all  the  talent  which  the  revolution  had 
called  forth.  The  financial  state  of  the  nation  was  then  set  right ;  and  forces 
were  provided  to  retrieve  the  recent  disgraces  of  the  French  armies. 

(2)  The  boldness  and  energy  which  conducted  an  army,  with  its  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  stores,  across  the  Alps,  by  untried  paths  and  everlasting  snows, 
threw  a  halo  round  his  name  which  all  Europe  acknowledged  and  admired  ; 
and  the  victory  of  Marengo,  gained  at  the  very  moment  of  defeat,  made  France 
believe  him  Invincible.     The  soldiers  idolized  him,  and  the  whole  nation  was 
elated  with  vain -glory. 

(3)  Another  important  item  in  his  success  was  the  system  of  espionage  fos- 
tered by  the  Directory  and  perfected  by  himself  under  the  auspices  of  Fouehe. 
Every  man  of  mark  had  the  eye  of  a  spy  upon  him,  who  watched  him  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  the  boudoir  and  theatre,  in  the  cafe  and  gaming  house.     Every 
whisper  was  caught  up  by  the  police,  and  carried  to  their  employer.     Thus 
malcontents  were  effectually  silenced,  and  rebellion  crushed  before  it  had  time 
to  develope  itself. 

(4)  The  ban  upon  the  press  was  in  complete  accordance  with  the  same  spirit. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  breathe  a  word  against  the  government  or  governor. 
All  might  praise,  admire,  and  flatter ;  but  woe  to  him  who  dared  to  express  a 
hint  of  disapproval  or  of  doubt ! 

(5)  A  fifth  means  employed  by  this  extraordinary  man  in  building  up  his 
power  was  religion.     The  Christian  religion  had  been  stifled  by  the  revolution- 
ary governments,  but  had  not  been  driven  from  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Napoleon  employed  this  powerful  organ  to  conciliate  thousands  to  his  usurpa- 
tion.    He  had  professed  himself  a  Mussulman  a  year  or  two  before,  to  win  the 
Egyptians  ;  and  now  extorted  from  the  pope  a  "concordat,"  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  popery  in  France.     It  was  not  religion  he  cared  for,  but  he  wanted 
the  support  of  the  religious  community  and  powerful  priesthood  ;  knowing 
this,  that  though  atheists  and  infidels  can  tolerate  a  state  religion,  the  religious 
community  cannot  exist  under  a  government  which  forbids  them  to  worship 
the  God  whom  they  adore. 

(6)  Again,  his  public  works  were  very  numerous,  and  most  of  them  of  a 
striking  and  dazzling  character,  calculated  to  astonish  people  and  make  them 
talk. 

Witness  his  two  roads  over  the  Alps  :  One  a  carriage-road  over  Mount  Cenis 
(Sa-nez),  connecting  Savoy  with  Piedmont ;  the  other  the  stupendous  road 
over  the  Simplon,  connecting  the  Vallais  with  the  confines  of  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy.  This  was  indeed  a  marvel,  and  all  who  see  it  gaze  on  it  with 
admiration. 

Witness  again  his  improvements  in  the  city  of  Paris  :  The  bridges  of  Auster- 
litz  and  Jena  ( Ytt-nar)  •  the  «ba«te  and  elegant  Bourse ;  the  gorgeous  and 
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elaborate  Madeleine  ;  the  exquisite  column  of  the  Place  Vendfime  ;  the  splendid 
Arc  de  Triomphe  in  the  Champs-Elysees,  and  that  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel 
in  imitation  of  the  arch  of  Septimus-Severus,  at  Rome ;  the  improvements  in 
the  Hotel -des-Invalides,  and  in  the  palace  of  the  Louvre,  &c.,  &c. 

"Witness  again  his  institutions  and  foundations  :  His  schools  for  the  army  and 
navy;  his  hospitals;  his  "legion  of  honour"  for  the  reward  of  merit  ;  his 
encouragement  of  manufactures,  commerce,  and  the  arts.  How  could  he  be 
otherwise  than  popular  ?  He  had  the  gift  of  catching  every  one  and  of  pleasing 
all  classes  of  his  subjects. 

Being  told  one  day  by  Fouche"  that  the  Parisians  were  beginning  to  talk  politics,  he  sent  a 
phalanx  of  men  to  gild  the  enormous  dome  of  the  Hotel-des-Invalides  to  divert  their  attention 
from  so  dangerous  a  subject. 

(7)  Much  of  all  this  was  ad  captandum;  not  so  his  "code  of  laws,"  which 
has  been  universally  admired  ;  and  the  only  fault  complained  of  in  it  is,  that 
political  offenders  are  subjected  to  special  tribunals  of  a  military  character,  and 
not  to  the  ordinary  civil  courts. 

Causes  of  his  Fall.  So  long  as  he  directed  his  energies  to  the  restoration 
of  France,  all  the  works  of  his  hands  prospered  ;  but  when  personal  ambition 
and  the  monopoly  of  dominion  interfered  with  this  object,  misadventure  and 
disgrace  were  the  results. 

(2)  The  instrument  he  employed  for  the  establishment  of  a  universal  monarchy, 
viz.,  physical  force,  was  not  adapted  to  the  advancement  of  the  age.     It  was  all 
very  well  in  the  days  of  ancient  Rome,  when  the  peoples  to  be  brought  under 
were  isolated  and  half  savages  ;  but  the  state  of  Europe  in  the  19th  century 
was  entirely  changed.     It  was  a  net-work  of  highly-civilized  nations,  linked 
together  by  a  common  religion  and  commercial  intercourse  ;  and  if  Napoleon 
would  bring  such  peoples  as  these  under  his  sway,  he  should  have  acted  on 
their  minds  and  moral  powers.     If  he  had  succeeded  in  leading  their  minds 
captive,  his  dominion  would  have  been  complete,  and  the  homage  given  him 
Kould  have  been  voluntary. 

(3)  He  had  not  only  a  wrong  estimate  of  the  people  to  be  subdued,  he  had 
no  less  a  wrong  estimate  of  himself.     Of  the  former,  he  thought  too  meanly  ; 
of  the  latter,  too  well.     He  dared  danger.     He  defied  nature.     He  would  be 
superior  to  every  obstacle.     He  even  courted  difficulties.     In  his  passage  over 
the  Alps  he  succeeded,  but  in  his  Russian  expedition  he  signally  failed. 

(4)  His  arbitrary  blockade  of  the  ports  of  Europe  against  British  merchan- 
dize, called  the  "continental  system,"  whereby  he  intended  to  cripple  England 
through  her  commerce,  was  a  grand  error.     Of  course  it  injured  England,  but 
it  drained  the  life-blood  of  his  allies  and  dependencies  who  were  compelled  to 
adopt  it.     It  "bruised  our  heel,"  but  it  "bruised  his  head."     For,  be  it 
remembered,  it  was   "eating  this  forbidden  fruit "  that  led  to  the  Russian 
campaign,  that  armed  all  Europe  in  self-defence,  and  that  caused  his  final 
overthrow  at  "Waterloo. 

(5)  No  less  short-sighted  was  the  notion  of  strengthening  himself  by  seating 
his  own  family  on  the  thrones  of  Europe,  as  his  satellites  or  prefects.     What  was 
the  natural  effect  of  this  measure  ?     As  the  princes  so  elevated  were  not  allowed 
to  identify  themselves  with  their  own  people,  they  gained  no  hold  on  their 
subjects,  and  could  bring  no  strength  to  their  master  in  the  hour  of  need.     A 
king  isolated  from  his  subjects  and  surrounded  by  enemies,  can  be  of  no  support 
to  any  one,  but  would  rather  require  aid  to  support  his  own  weak  throne. 

(6)  His  fall  began  in  Spain.     In  order  to  make  it  a  province  of  his  empire 
he  kidnapped  its  royal  family ;  and,  after  shedding  his  best  blood  in  defence 
of  his  perfidious  usurpation,  signally  failed  in  his  attempt. 

Next  came  his  disastrous  expedition  against  Russia,  an  expedition  against 
which  his  wisest  counsellers  remonstrated.  By  this  misadventure,  the  empire 
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of  Europe  was  effectually  removed  from  his  grasp.     The  tide  of  his  fortune 
turned,  and  never  flowed  again. 

To  tie  retreat  from  Moscow  followed  the  defeat  at  Leipsic,  his  banishment 
to  Elba,  and  his  final  overthrow  at  Waterloo. 

Nothing  can  justify  his  compelling  the  Italians  to  surrender,  what  had  hitherto  been  held 
sacred  in  the  most  malignant  wars,  their  choicest  paintings  and  works  of  art,  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  their  principal  cities. 

Nothing  can  justify  his  abjuration  of  Christianity  and  profession  of  the  Mahometan  faith  in 
Egypt,  in  order  to  delude  the  people  and  gain  for  himself  political  power .- 

Nothing  can  justify  his  shooting  the  3800  prisoners  of  Jaffa  (Joppa),  after  they  had  been 
admitted  to  quarter. 

Nothing  can  justify  his  judicial  murder  of  the  due  d'Enghien;  his  putting  to  death 
Andreas  Hoffer,  the  "Tell  of  the  Tyrol;"  or  his  murdering  on  the  plains  of  Grenelle,  the 
retainers  of  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  whose  only  offence  was  serving  their  mistress  too  faith- 
fully. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  defend  his  desertion  of  his  troops  on  their  way  from  Moscow,  when 
they  were  dying  by  hundreds  of  famine,  cold,  and  the  pursuing  foe. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  defend  his  flight  from  Waterloo,  where  he  left  his  army  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  exasperated  Blucher. 

It  would  be  no  less  difficult  to  understand  how  he  could  claim  the  hospitality  of  England 
as  a  voluntary  captive,  when  he  had  actually  embarked  for  America,  and  only  gave  himself 
up  to  Captain  Maitland  because  he  saw  escape  to  be  impossible. 

SECOND    RESTORATION    OF    LOUIS    XVIII. 

(FROM  1815  TO  1824.) 

Convention  of  St.  ClOUd  (5  July,  1815).  After  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  the  French  army  to  the  amount  of  120,000  men, 
encamped  before  Paris  to  dispute  possession  with  the  allies,  but  the 
heads  of  the  government  were  unwilling  to  provoke  another  contest ; 
and  a  Military  Convention,  signed  at  St.  Cloud  by  Davoust,  Welling- 
ton, and  Bliicher,  put  an  end  to  further  hostilities.  TJhe  next  day, 
the  allies  entered  Paris  for  the  second  time,  and  Louis-the-Desired 
followed  on  the  8th  of  the  same  month.  During  its  occupation  by 
the  allied  troops,  Paris  presented  a  very  strange  spectacle.  Soldiers 
of  divers  nations,  Russians,  Austrians,  and  semi-barbarians  from  the 
deserts  of  Tartary,  with  English  and  Belgians,  all  quartered  together. 

In  the  boulevards  and  squares  huts  had  been  constructed,  at  the 
doors  of  which  might  be  seen  men  cooking  their  food,  or  botching 
their  garments,  or  looking  over  their  booty,  or  bartering  with  the 
natives.  Horses  tied  to  trees  were  nibbling  the  leaves  or  bark. 
Warlike  accoutrements,  arms  of  every  description,  from  the  Tartar 
lance  to  the  European  pistol,  were  piled  in  all  directions.  A  jargon 
of  languages  rendered  the  streets  a  perfect  Babel.  But  what. was 
strangest  of  all,  was  the  good  order  and  peaceable  demeanour  of  the 
foreign  soldiers,  and  the  apparent  unconcern  of  the  French  under 
circumstances  so  truly  humiliating. 

The  Holy  Alliance  (26  September,  1815).  In  July,  the  three  absolute  monarchy 
the  czar  of  Kussia,  emperor  of  Austria,  and  king  of  Prussia,  signed  a  compact  to  pursue 
no  policy  in  future  which  had  not  for  its  object  the  maintenance  of  Christianity,  justice, 
and  peace.  In  upholding  these  high-sounding  principles,  they  swore  to  stand  last  to 
«ach  other,  and  suffer  no  other  power  to  touch  any  portion  of  their  respective  dominion*'. 
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France  entered  this  alliance  on  the  26th  September.  It  was  called  "  Holy,"  but  like 
the  "  Holy  Wars"  has  been  signalized  by  acts  of  the  grossest  injustice.  It  was  under 
its  sanction  that  Austria  laid  claim  to  Italy;  established  from  north  to  south  courts- 
marshal;  and  inflicted  on  the  native  monarchs  the  most  infamous  vengeance.  The 
conduct  of  Russia  has  been  scarcely  less  reprehensible ;  but  these  matters  belong  only 
indirectly  to  the  history  of  France. 

Paris  Treaty  (20  November,  1815).  A  second  Treaty  was 
signed  at  Paris,  in  November,  between  France  and  the  four  allied 
powers.  The  allies  demanded  five  concessions :  The  restoration  of 
the  frontier  of  1790 ;  the  demolition  of  the  fortifications  of  Huningue 
(in  France) ;  the  payment  of  thirty  millions  sterling  as  an  indemnity ; 
the  restitution  of  the  "  Department  of  Mont  Blanc"  to  Sardinia ;  and 
the  establishment  of  an  army  of  occupation  for  three  or  five  years, 
at  the  option  of  the  allies,  and  at  the  expense  of  France.  These 
humiliating  conditions  France  was  obliged  to  accept. 

The  paintings,  statues,  and  other  works  of  art  taken  by  Napoleon  from  Italy  and 
Germany  were  restored :  Such  as  the  cedar  statue  of  the  Virgin,  said  to  have  been 
carved  by  St.  Luke,  taken  with  other  precious  relics  from  the  chapel  of  Loretto :  the 
Lion  of  tit.  Mark  and  Morses  of  Corinth,  taken  from  Venice. 

Proscriptions  and  Executions.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  an  amnesty  was  passed,  granting  full  pardon  to  all  who  had 
taken  part  with  Napoleon  in  the  recent  struggle ;  but  19  generals  or 
high  officers  were  excepted,  and  brought  to  trial  before  the  Council 
of  War.  The  chief  of  these  were  marshal  Ney,  general  Labedoyere, 
prince  Murat,  and  the  Comte  de  Lavalette.  The  first  three  were 
Bhot,  but  the  last  effected  his  escape,  and  was  subsequently  pardoned. 

Michel  NEY  (1769 — 1815),  duke  of  Elchingen,  prince  of  Moskwa,  a  peer  and  marshal 
of  France,  generally  entitled  the  brave  des  braves,  was  a  man  of  most  intrepid  courage, 
appointed  to  take  command  of  the  army  designed  to  make  a  descent  on  England. 
When  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba,  Ney  so  highly  disapproved  of  the  act,  that  he 
volunteered  to  go  and  arrest  him ;  bat  when  he  met  his  old  general,  his  troops  deserted, 
and  Ney  could  not  resist  joining  him.  He  fought  at  Waterloo,  where  he  had  five 
horses  killed  under  him.  The  duke  of  Wellington  vehemently  opposed  his  condemna- 
tion in  the  court-martial,  but  was  over-ruled ;  and  the  noble  marshal,  was  shot  as  a 
traitor,  on  the  7th  December,  1815. 

Comte  de  LABEDOYEKE  \La-be-da '-yare\  (1786 — 1815)  served  in  the  imperial 
guards  at  Eylau  [2-lou] ;  was  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow ;  and  was  the  first  to  bring  a 
regiment  to  Napoleon  on  his  return  from  Elba.  Being  found  in  Paris,  after  its  occupa- 
tion by  the  allied  armies,  he  was  tried  by  court-marshal  and  shot. 

Joachim  MURAT  (1771— 1815),  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon,  and  king  of  Naples,  was 
the  son  of  an  innkeeper  at  Cahors.  On  the  formation  of  the  national  guard  he  entered 
that  corps,  and  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  followed  Bonaparte  to 
Italy  and  Egypt,  and  in  1800  married  Marie  Caroline  Bonaparte,  his  youngest  sister. 
Napoleon,  when  emperor,  created  him  marshal,  grand  admiral,  prince  of  France?  and 
king  of  Naples.  Murat  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Russia ;  but,  in  the  retreat,  lelt  the 
perishing  army,  and  followed  the  selfish  example  of  the  emperor.  After  the  battle 
of  Leipsic,  finding  the  throne  of  Napoleon  tottering,  he  concluded  an  alliance  against 
his  brother-in-law.  In  1815,  Murat,  who  had  promised  fidelity  to  Austria  twice  took 
up  arms  to  recover  his  lost  throne.  In  his  second  attempt,  he  was  seized ;  tried  by 
court-marshal ;  and  shot.  Murat,  though  a  brave  man,  was  a  great  fop,  and  prided 
himself  on  the  splendour  of  his  attire  and  elegance  of  his  person.  He  was  so  faithless, 
«eliiah,  and  vain,  that  no  one  sympathised  in  his  fall. 

2i  o 
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Comte  de  LAV  ALETTE  (1760—1830)  first  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army  of  the 
Alps,  but,  after  the  battle  of  Arcola,  was  made  aide-de-camp  to  general  Bonaparte  and 
married  Josephine's  niece.  He  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  and,  on  his  return  to 
Paris,  was  made  Director-general  of  the  post-office  and  counsellor  of  state.  When 
Napoleon  returned  from  Elba,  Lavalette  stopped  the  government  dispatches,  and 
sent  Napoleon  secret  intelligence  of  what  was  being  done.  After  the  100  days,  he 
was  arrested  and  condemned  to  death ;  but,  when  the  turnkey  entered  his  cell  to  lead 
him  to  execution,  the  prisoner  was  not  to  be  found ;  his  wife  had  taken  his  place.  The 
alarm  was  given;  the  barriers  closed;  but  Lavalette,  aided  by  three  Englishmen, 
reached  Munich  as  an  English  officer.  Five  years  afterwards  he  had  permission  to 
return  to  France,  and  lived  for  ten  years  in  retirement.  Madame  Lavalette  never 
recovered  the  shock  of  this  event,  but  continued,  till  the  day  of  her  death,  deranged  in 
intellect. 

Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (30  November,  1818).  The 
French  bore  with  great  impatience  the  army  of  occupation ;  and,  at 
the  expiration  of  three  years,  the  due  de  Richelieu,  n'rst  minister  of 
the  crown,  persuaded  the  allied  sovereigns,  then  assembled  in  congress 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  withdraw  it. 

Assassination  of  the  due  de  Berry  (13  February,  1820). 

Louvel  [Loo-vel],  by  trade  a  saddler,  worked  in  the  stables  of 
Napoleon,  and  conceived  a  kind  of  infatuated  hatred  to  the  Bourbons. 
For  six  years  he  ruminated  on  their  destruction,  and  at  last  began 
with  the  youngest,  intending,  if  possible,  to  exterminate  the  whole  race. 
The  due  de  Berry  was  the  son  of  the  comte  d'Artois,  the  king's 
brother.  He  was  stabbed  with  a  poignard,  as  he  was  returning  from 
the  opera,  and  died  the  next  day.  Louvel  [Loo-vel]  was  condemned 
to  death,  and  suffered  with  great  calmness,  declaring  to  the  last  he 
had  no  confederates. 

On  the  29th  September,  1820,  seven  months  after  the  assassination  of  his  father,  was 
born  Henri,  due  de  Bordeaux,  comte  de  Chambord,  who  represents  the  elder  branch  of 
the  Bourbon  family,  and  is  styled  by  the  Bourbonists  Henri  V.  of  France.  He  is  still 
living  at  Frohsdorf,  in  Austria,  and  is  described  as  inheriting  all  the  indolence,  corpu- 
lency, and  easy  manners  of  his  race,  wholly  without  genius,  and  never  likely  to  bestir 
himself  to  recover  his  regal  inheritance. 

Death  of  LOUIS  XVIII.  (16  September,  1824).  For  several 
years  previous  to  his  death,  Louis-the-Desired  had  lost  the  use  of  his 
limbs,  and  was  moved  about  in  an  easy  chair,  a  mountain  of  inert 
flesh.  Tormented  with  gout  and  corpulency  he  felt  his  health  failing, 
and  died,  at  the  age  of  79,  after  a  reign  of  ten  years. 

He  was  polished,  fond  of  literature,  gentle,  and  kind.  Several 
aphorisms  are  ascribed  to  him,  such  as  Punctuality  is  the  politeness  of 
kings,  and  A  king  of  France  ought  to  die  standing.  Probably,  he  cared 
'more  for  his  own  ease  and  quiet  than  for  anything  else.  Like  all  the 
Bourbons,  he  was  a  large  eater  and  very  self-indulgent. 

COSTUME   IN   THE   FIRST   HALF    OF   THE   NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

The  costume,  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  was  certainly  as  ugly  and 
absurd  as  extravagance  and  bad  taste  could  make  it.  Dating  a  little  further 
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back,  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  we  come  to  those  mountains 
of  curls,  powder,  flowers,  and  feathers,  which  rose  "alp  above  alp  ;"  and  were 
laden,  like  stalls  of  the  green-grocer  or  market  gardener,  with  carrots,  turnips, 
and  cabbages,  spades,  rakes,  and  other  absurd  ornaments. 

Suddenly  the  "top  knots  came  down;"  and  flat-crowned  broad-brimmed 
straw  or  silk  hats,  surrounded  with  ribbons,  were  placed  upon  heads  of  hair 
which  bulged  out  at  each  side  like  a  bishop's  wig,  profusely  powdered  ;  while' 
two  or  three  enormous  curls  fell  from  beneath  it  upon  the  shoulders. 

Next  came  the  neglige  style  :  hair  dishevelled  and  flowing  down  the  back  ; 
pocket  hoops,  like  panniers  ;  high-peaked  stays,  and  yard-long  waists. 

The  Revolution  abolished  powder,  hoops,  and  stays ;  and  ladies  dressed  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  style,  in  transparent  muslin,  drawn  very  low  upon  the 
neck  so  as  to  expose  the  shoulders  and  bosom,  made  to  cling  round  their 
forms,  and  girdled  absolutely  under  the  armpits.  Roman  sandals  were  the 
fashion  ;  and  the  hair  was  left  to  flow  over  the  shoulders  without  restraint. 

In  the  empire,  a  kind  of  military  style  was  adopted  by  the  men  :  Knee 
breeches  and  shoes,  enormous  shirt  frills,  high-collared  coats  with  swallow 
tails,  and  monster  collars  reaching  to  the  cheekbones.  The  ladies  continued 
the  flimsy  gown,  short  waist,  and  flat-crowned  bonnet. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.,  the  climax  was  given  to  this  ugliness  of  dress. 
Gentlemen  wore  a  coat  with  tight  sleeves,  waist  on  their  shoulder-blades, 
and  terminating  in  a  short  pointed  tail.  Their  hat  was  low-crowned,  and  its 
extremely  small  brim  was  very  much  curled  at  the  sides. 

Ladies'  gowns  were  also  made  with  the  waist  under  the  armpits,  with  skirts 
so  short  as  to  expose  their  ankles,  and  body  so  low  as  to  expose  their  neck, 
chest,  and  shoulders.  Their  bonnets  were  monstrously  large  ;  and  the  crown 
laden  with  flowers  and  plumes  of  feathers.  A  reticule  in  the  hand  was  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  street  costume. 

CELEBRITIES. 

The  chief  celebrities,  in  the  reign  of  Napoleon  I.  and  Louis  XVIII.  were 
Bernadotte  king  of  Sweden,  Fouche,  and  Talleyrand ;  Guyton  de  Morveau, 
Berthollet  [Bair-tol-lay],  and  Fourcroy,  chemists;  Lalande,  Lagrange,  Monge, 
Laplace,  and  Malus  [Mar-luce],  philosophers;  Delille,  Lebrun,  Chenier,  and 
Ducis,  [Du-see],  poets;  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre;  Vien  [Ve-ah'n]  and  David, 
regenerators  of  French  painting ;  Houdon  the  statuary  ;  Gretry  the  musician  ; 
Talma  the  prince  of  tragic  actors  ;  and  Madame  de  Stael. 

Joseph  FOUCHE  duke  of  Otranto  (1763 — 1820),  was  a  deputy  in  the  National 
Convention,  and  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  He  subsequently  joined 
in  the  destruction  of  Robespierre,  and  was  placed  by  Barras  at  the  head  of  the 
Parisian  police,  in  which  office  he  employed  so  much  activity  and  acuteness, 
that  Napoleon  made  him  duke  of  Otranto. 

When  Napoleon  married  his  second  wife  he  grew  suspicious  of  Fouche,  and 
demanded  his  resignation.  He  was  then  sent  in  honourable  exile  into  Italy, 
With  the  empty  title  of  Governor  of  Rome. 

During  the  "Hundred  Days,"  the  portfolio  of  the  police  was  restored  to 
Fouche  ;  and,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  was  nominated  president  of  the 
provisional  government,  in  which  position  he  advised  Napoleon  to  abdicate. 

Louis  XVIII.  continued  him  for  a  little  time  in  the  police ;  but  in  1816 
he  was  denounced  as  a  regicide ;  outlawed ;  and  retired  to  Trieste,  where 
he  died. 

Fouche  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  celebrated,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  designedly  wicked  men  of  all  the  French  revolutionists.  In  the  police 
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department  he  was  doubtless  very  shrewd ;  but  never  was  man  less  scrupulous 
or  more  unprincipled. 

Talleyrand  (1754—1838)  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
houses  in  France,  and  at  the  age  of  25  was  created  bishop  of  Autun  [0~tuh'n\ 

In  1789,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  in  the  States- 
General,  and  took  a  very  leading  part  in  the  Revolution.  He  is  especially 
famous  for  having  proposed  the  suppression  of  the  payment  of  tithes,  a  proposal 
which  brought  all  the  enormous  church  property  of  France  into  the  hands  of 
the  state. 

He  officiated,  on  the  Day  of  Federation  (14  July  1790),  in  pontifical  robes, 
At  the  altar  in  the  Champ-de-Mars,  and  was  the  first  to  take  the  civic  oatK 
He  afterwards  consecrated  the  first  "Constitutional  bishops,"  for  which  he 
was  excommunicated  by  the  pope ;  gave  up  his  bishopric ;  and  retired  to 
America.  On  his  return,  he  was  elected,  by  the  Directory,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  emperor  made  him  Grand  Chamberlain,  and  created  him 
prince  of  Benevento,  but,  in  1806,  dismissed  him,  for  opposing  the  Spanish  War  ; 
and,  from  this  moment,  Talleyrand  was  the  most  active  agent  of  the  tyrant's 
overthrow. 

On  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  the  ex-bishop  of  Autun  [0-tvh'n] was  one  of 
the  provisional  government;  and  remained  so  till  the  restoration,  when  he 
again  received  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  was  created  prince  de 
Talleyrand,. 

When  Louis- Philippe  ascended  the  throne,  Talleyrand  was  sent  ambassador 
to  England,  and  remained  seven  years  in  London.  The  one  great  project 
of  his  ministry  being  to  cement  the  alliance  of  England  and  France. 

Prince  Talleyrand,  who  was  lame,  was  selfish  and  deceitful,  but  a  true 
patriot,  and  the  best  diplomatist  of  his  time ;  wonderfully  skilled  in  foreign 
affairs,  brilliant  in  conversation,  and  a  true  wit.  He  left  his  Memoirs, 
which  were  not  to  be  published  till  '68  ;  it  is  thought  that  they  will  throw  much 
light  upon  the  eventful  period  in  which  he  lived. 

§  LALANDE,  LAGKANGE,  LAPLACE,  AND  MALITS  (philosophers.) 

Lalande  (1732 — 1807),  a  very  celebrated  astronomer,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  luminaries  in  science  that  France  ever  produced.  His  works  fill  60 
(ponderous  volumes,  but  his  Treatise  on  Astronomy  is  perhaps  the  best  known. 

In  1751,  he  was  charged  to  go  to  Berlin,  to  make  observations  on  the  distance 
of  the  Moon  from  our  Earth.  Lalande  was  an  atheist  and  "gloried  in  his 
•hame." 

Delambre,  his  pupil,  author  of  several  astronomical  works,  constructed  tables  of  Uranus 
the  newly-discovered  planet,  and  was  employed  to  measure  the  meridian  of  Paris. 

Lagrange  (1736 — 1813),  the  mathematician,  is  especially  famous  for 
having  calculated  the  motion  of  fluids,  and  the  method  of  vibrations.  He  also 
introduced  into  the  "differential  calculus"  the  theory  of  recurring  conse- 
quences, and  the  doctrine  of  chances.  His  great  works  are  Analytical 
Mechanics,  and  Analytical  Functions. 

Napoleon  made  him  a  senator ;  loaded  him  with  honours ;  and  admitted 
him  to  his  friendship.  Next  to  Newton,  Lagrange  has  done  more  than  any 
other  philosopher  to  advance  the  explication  of  the  system  of  the  world. 

Laplace  (1749 — 1827),  mathematician  and  astronomer,  is  especially  cele- 
brated for  his  work  entitled  Exposition  of  the  System  of  the  World,  in  which  he 
completed  Newton's  famous  system  of  gravitation.  His  other  works  are, 
Theory  of  the  Movement  and  Elliptical  Figure  of  the  Planets;  History  of 
Astronomy;  and  Celestial  Mechanics,  &o. 
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After  the  Revolution,  lie  was  made  Minister  of  the  Interior  by  Napoleon, 
who  was  then  first  consul ;  but  he  was  subsequently  removed  from  this  post 
to  make  room  for  Lucien  Bonaparte,  and  was  then  admitted  into  the  senate, 
of  which  he  afterwards  became  president.  In  1814,  he  voted  for  the  deposi- 
tion of  Napoleon  ;  and,  on  the  re-organization  of  peers,  was  created  a  marquis. 

Malus  (1775 — 1812)  is  immortalized  by  his  discovery  of  the  polarization  of  light. 

Guyton  de  Morveau  (1737—1817)  claims  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  employ  chloride 
of  lime  as  a  disinfectant,  and  is  still  better  known  as  the  person  who  proved  that  the  diamond 
is  only  a  combustible  crystal  of  pure  carbon  j  in  the  process,  he  discovered  the  way  of  con- 
verting iron  into  fine  steel. 

Poucroy  (1775  —  1822)  was  the  discoverer  of  several  detonating  substances. 

Berthollet  (1748—1809)  discovered  the  bleaching  property  of  chlorine,  and  was  the  first 
to  employ  charcoal  for  the  purification  of  water. 

Vauciuelin  (1763  —  1829)  discovered  what  is  called  Chromium. 

§  DELILLE,  LEBRUN,  CHENIER,  AND  Ducis  (poets). 

Jacques  Delille  (1738 — 1813),  a  didactic  poet  of  first-rate  eminence,  trans- 
lated the  "Georgics"  of  Virgil,  and  composed  several  original  pieces,  the  best 
of  which  are  The  Gardens;  The,  Three  Reigns  of  Nature;  Imagination;  and  Pity. 

He  also  produced  a  dithyrambic  on  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  translated 
Milton's  "Paradise  Lost,"  Pope's  "Essay  on  Man,"  and  Virgil's  "  JEnead." 

Delille  had  not  much  creative  power,  but  is  wholly  unrivalled  in  smoothness 
of  versification,  purity  of  moral  sentiment,  and  true  pathos. 

Ponce  Denis  Lebrun  (1729 — 1807),  called  the  French  Pindar,  was  born  in 
Paris  ;  and,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  became  the  poet  of  liberty. 

As  the  prospect  darkened  he  changed  his  note  ;  deplored  in  verse  the  fate 
of  his  unhappy  country ;  and  ultimately  received  a  munificent  pension  from 
Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

His  best  productions  are  an  Ode  on  the  Earthquake  of  Lisbon,  another  to 
Voltaire,  and  a  National  Ode  written  when  Napoleon  projected  a  descent  on 
England. 

Marie  Joseph  Chenier  (1764 — 1811),  the  poet,  was  born  at  Constantinople, 
where  his  father  was  French  consul.  He  was  prodigiously  popular  as  a  poet 
during  the  Revolution. 

He  wrote  a  number  of  Revolutionary  Songs,  but  is  more  especially  known 
for  his  dramatic  productions,  which  are  written  in  a  pure  style,  are  full  of 
energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  breathe  out  a  love  of  liberty  and  hatred  of  tyranny 
quite  enthusiastic. 

His  chief  dramas  are  Charles  IX.,  Henry  VIII. ,  the  Death  of  Colas,  Grac- 
chus, Fenelon,  and  Timoleon. 

Chenier  was  a  member  of  all  the  Revolutionary  Assemblies,  and  was  declared 
by  proclamation,  to  be  the  first  poet  of  the  nation. 

His  odes  were  sung  on  the  anniversaries  of  the  14th  of  July,  the  10th  of 
August,  and  at  all  the  other  festivals  of  the  Revolution. 

Che'nier's  brother  Andre  was  also  a  poet,  and  was  guillotined.  Marie  Joseph  was  one  of 
the  legislative  assembly  at  the  time,  and  said,  "  If  my  brother  Andre  is  guilty,  let  him. 
perish."  It  is  said  that  Marie  Joseph  received  several  letters  comparing  Mm  to  Cain  the 
fratricide. 

Duels  (1733 — 1817),  the  dramatic  poet,  took  Shakespeare  for  his  model, 
and  adapted  to  the  French  stage  ' '  Hamlet, "  ' '  Romeo  and  Juliet, "  ' '  King  Lear, " 
"Macbeth,"  and  "  Othello."  He  also  composed  an  original  tragedy  called  the 
Arab  Family,  which  enjoyed  immense  success. 

Ducis  [Du-see]  is  energetic,  pathetic,  and  sometimes  sublime;  but  his 
dramas  want  unity  ;  and  some  of  his  adaptations  ate  so  far  removed  froui  the 
originals,  that  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  is  wholly  lost  in  them. 
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Ducis  lived  all  through  the  Revolution,  but  took  no  part  whatever  in  the 
political  movements  of  the  period. 

Gretry  (1741—1813)  produced  about  30  comic  operas,  the  best  of  which  was  Richard-  Ccetir* 
de-Lion.  He  did  much  to  reform  the  wretched  style  of  the  French  language,  corrupted 
during  the  Revolution,  but  was  himself  in  some  measure  tainted  with  the  same  infection. 

St.  Pierre  '1737—1814)  was  the  author  of  Studies  of  Nature,  the  pretty  tale  of  Paul  and 
Virginia,  and  the  less  known  but  not  less  pretty  Indian  Cottage. 

Madame  de  Stael  (1766 — 1817),  authoress  of  Corinne,  and  "Observations 
on  Germany,"  was  the  only  child  of  Necker  the  finance  minister.  Her  mother 
was  the  lady  to  whom  Gibbon,  our  great  historian,  made  love,  and  would  have 
married,  if  his  father  would  have  allowed  him. 

She  married,  at  the  age  of  20,  baron  de  Stael,  a  young  Swede,  attached  to 
the  Swedish  embassy,  from  whom,  however,  she  soon  separated.  He  died  in 
1802,  and  eight  years  afterward  she  married  a  young  soldier  named  Rocca, 
whose  name  she  never  assumed. 

Of  all  the  women  who  have  been  the  leaders  of  society,  none  ever  was  more 
popular  or  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  the  rich  banker's  daughter ;  even 
before  her  marriage  she  had  attracted  considerable. attention  by  her  wit,  spirit, 
and  talent. 

She  took  no  part  in  the  Revolution,  although  on  one  occasion  she  narrowly 
escaped  with  her  life  ;  but  when  Napoleon  came  into  power,  her  drawing-roc  in 
in  the  Rue  de  Bac  became  so  popular,  that  the  Great  Parvenu  banished  her  from 
Paris,  and  even  in  her  retirement  at  Coppet  in  Geneva,  subjected  her  to  a  series 
of  petty  annoyances. 

At  length  she  came  to  England,  the  lioness  of  London,  to  whom  all  the 
fashionable  and  great  offered  homage.  In  1814  she  hastened  to  her  beloved 
Paris ;  and  Wellington  and  Bliicher,  Lafayette,  Chateaubriand,  and  young 
Guizot,  Humboldt,  and  Sismondi,  rallied  round  her.  Canova  represented  art 
in  her  salon,  and  Madame  Recamier  beauty. 

When  the  caged  lion  burst  from  his  island  home,  Madame  de  Stael  fled. 
Her  last  days  were  spent  in  Geneva,  at  Coppet,  her  private  residence. 

As  an  authoress,  Madame  de  Stael  stands  very  high.  Her  Corinne  is  a  book 
of  travels  in  the  guise  of  a  novel,  of  which  she  herself  is  the  heroine.  Never 
did  work  excite  a  more  European  enthusiasm.  Her  most  elaborate  work  is 
De  I'Almagne. 

CHARLES     X. 

REIGNED  6  TEAM.    FBOM  1824  TO  1830.     Contemporary  with  George  IV. 

Married  Maria-Theresa  of  Savoy,  who  died  in  1805. 

Issue.  (1)  Louis-Antoine,  due  d'Angouleme,  who  married  his  cousin  Marie-The'rdse,  daughter 
of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie-Antoinette;  and  accompanied  his  uncle  (Louis  XVlli.)  to 
"Varsovie  and  Hartwell.  When  the  dynasty  was  restored,  the  duke  and  duchi  ss  returned 
to  France ;  but  when  his  father  abdicated,  he  ceded  all  his  rights  to  the  due  de  Bordeaux, 
and  retired  first  to  England  and  then  to  Austria,  under  the  name  of  the  comte  de  Marnes. 
Louis-Antoine  died  in  1844.  His  wife,  surnamed  the  Modern  Antigone,  died  1851. 

(2)  The  due  de  Berry,  assassinated  by  Louvel  13th  February,  1820.  His  son  Henri, 
due  de  Bordeaux,  was  born  in  the  September  following.  He  is  still  living,  and  is 
generally  called  the  comte  de  Chambord,  though  some  style  him  Henri  V.  of  France. 
He  married  Marie-The'rdse-Be'atrix,  daughter  of  Francis  IV.  of  Modena ;  and  lives  at 
the  castle  of  Frohsdorf,  in  Austria. 

Residr'nces. — The  Tuileries,  St.  Cloud,  &c. 

Address  of  the  Royal  Family.    Marie-Therdse,  duchess  d'Angouldme,  Dauphine. 
Caroline,  duchesse  de  Berry,  Madame, 
Louise  de  Berry,  Mademoiselle. 

In  September,  1824,  the  comte  d'Artois  succeeded  his  brother 
Louis  XYIII.,  under  the  name  and  title  of  Charles  X.  He  was  68 
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years  of  age,  and  reigned  6  years.  In  point  of  understanding,  he  was 
very  inferior  to  his  brother;  but  was  good-tempered  and  affable. 
Unfortunately,  he  entertained  very  old-fashioned  notions  about  the 
prerogatives  of  kings,  which  soon  lost  him  his  crown. 

There  are  but  two  incidents  in  this  short  reign  deserving  of  mention, 
the  battle  of  Navarino  and  the  conquest  of  Algeria.  All  the  rest  is 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  Revolution  of  1830. 

Navarino  (19th  October,  1827).  The  Greeks,  who  for  a  long 
time  had  been  oppressed  by  the  Turks,  at  length  excited  the  sympathy 
of  Mr.  Canning,  prime  minister  of  England.  Lord  Byron  had  already 
erxcited  a  sentimental  interest  in  behalf  of  this  classic  people,  once 
great  and  free,  now  down-trodden  and  degraded ;  so  Mr.  Canning 
found  little  difficulty  in  inducing  France  and  Russia  to  join  him  in 
redressing  their  "  wrongs." 

A  combined  fleet  was  placed  under  admiral  Codrington,  by  whom 
the  Turkish  squadron  was  attacked  in  the  bay  of  Navarino,  and  nearly 
annihilated.  Nothing,  so  far  as  England  and  France  are  concerned, 
could  have  been  worse  policy  than  this  destruction  of  the  Turkish 
navy.  It  crippled  Turkey,  laid  it  open  to  Russia  ;  and,  without  doubt, 
paved  the  way  to  that  "  sickness  "  which  led  to  the  Crimean  war. 

Conquest  of  Algeria  (Mi  July,  1830).     The  same  year,  a 
misunderstanding  arose  between  France  and  the  Dey  of  Algiers.     On 
the  14th  of  June,  an  army  of  occupation  landed  in  Africa,  and  on  the 
6th  of  July  the  Dey  abdicated. 
A  fuller  account  of  this  conquest  is  given  in  the  reign  of  Louis-Philippe  (p.  399). 

THE  REVOLUTION  OF  JULY  (1830), 

Tlie  Steps  which  led  tp  it.  Charles  X.  was  not  unlike  our 
George  III.  in  character  :  A  kind-hearted  pious  man,  of  simple  habits, 
but  wonderfully  prejudiced,  and  full  of  fossilized  notions  of  royalty. 
He  thought  obstinacy  was  firmness  ;  that  the  secret  of  ruling  was 
getting  your  own  way ;  and  that  yielding  was  at  all  times  a  proof  of 
weakness. 

Forgetting  that  the  popular  mind  resembles  the  advancing  tide  of 
the  sea,  which  no  man  can  resist,  he  thought  to  browbeat  it  and  keep 
it  back  with  a  "  Mrs.  Partington's  broom." 

He  considered  a  revolutionist  but  little  better  than  a  traitor  ;  and 
thought,  by  re-establishing  the  ancient  regime,  to  restore  to  his  people 
security,  prosperity,  and  peace. 

Under  this  delusion,  he  attached  degrading  and  atrocious  penalties 
to  thefts  committed  on  churches ;  tried  to  restore  the  rights  of  primo- 
geniture ;  revived  many  of  the  obsolete  pomps  and  ceremonies  of  the 
court ;  and,  finding  the  press  hostile  to  his  views,  commanded  his 
ministers  to  fetter  it. 
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11  Accordingly,  Mon.  de  Peyronnet  [Pay'ron-nay],  early  in  1827, 
presented  to  the  Chamber  a  bill  for  that  purpose.  This  unwise  pro- 
ceeding caused  an  immense  sensation.  Even  the  Academy  protested 
against  it,  and  sent  a  deputy  to  the  king  praying  him  to  withdraw  it. 

Charles  refused  to  receive  the  deputation,  and  dismissed  from  his 
service  all  those  who  had  joined  in  the  remonstrance.  Peyronnet, 
however,  felt  himself  obliged  to  withdraw  his  project,  and  all  Paris 
was  illuminated. 

11  On  the  29th  of  April,  the  king  went  to  the  Champ-de-Mars 
[Sharnd-Mars]  to  review  the  National  Guard ;  and,  being  assailed  by 
cries  of  Down  with  the  Ministers !  The  Charter  for  ever!  disbanded,  in 
the  heat  of  his  passion,  the  National  Guard. 

The  news  of  this  arbitrary  act  stupefied  the.  nation.  The  press 
broke  forth  into  menaces ;  and  the  king,  to  keep  it  in  restraint,  re- 
established the  censorship. 

IT  In  November,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  dissolved ;  and  as 
the  ban  upon  the  press  expired,  in  virtue  of  this  dissolution,  all  the 
journals  employed  their  mighty  influence  against  the  existing  cabinet ; 
and  the  majority  of  liberal  members  returned  was  so  great,  that  the 
ministers  were  compelled  to  resign. 

1i  In  January,  1828,  a  new  council  was  formed,  with  M.  de  Mar- 
tignac  [Mar-tin-yak]  at  the  head.  It  immediately  abolished  the  cen- 
sorship of  the  press,  and  introduced  some  other  conciliatory  measures. 
But  the  king  viewed  with  jealousy  these  concessions ;  dismissed  his 
advisers ;  and  invited  his  friend,  prince  Polignac  [Po-leen-ijak]  to  form 
another  ministry. 

A  more  unpopular  man  than  prince  de  Polignac  could  not  have  been 
selected :  His  father  was  the  friend  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  his  mother 
the  confidant  of  Marie  Antoinette  ;  he  himself  was  thought  to  be  the 
tool  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  head  of  a  faction  supported  by 
British  intrigue.  He  had  taken  part  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  First 
Consul ;  and,  in  politics,  belonged  to  that  antiquated  "  Saurian  family," 
called  Church  and  State  Men. 

The  press  clamoured  loudly  against  this  appointment.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  act  with  the  present  house ;  and,  in  anticipation  of 
another  general  election,  associations  were  organized  throughout  the 
kingdom  for  the  return  of  members  hostile  to  the  prince. 

On  the  2nd  of  March,  the  king  opened  the  new  sessions  in  person ; 
but  the  deputies,  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  passed  a  vote 
of  no-confidence.  The  king  was  angry,  and  dissolved  the  chamber. 

The  electors,  being  called  upon  to  appoint  new  deputies,  re-elected 
all  those  who  had  incurred  the  royal  censure ;  and  returned  a  large 
majority  of  members  opposed  to  the  king's  favourite. 

Charles  looked  upon  this  as  a  personal  anront.    It  was  a  trial  of 
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strength  between  himself  and  the  people,  and  he  resolved  to  stand  up 
manfully  in  his  own  defence.  On  his  own  responsibility,  and  by  an 
act  of  arbitrary  power,  he  published  in  the  Moniteur,  on  the  26th  of 
July,  six  Royal  Ordinances,  by  which  he  suspended  the  liberty  of  the 
press ;  dissolved  the  new  Chamber  of  Deputies  before  it  had  been 
sworn  in ;  annulled  the  elections ;  reduced  the  number  of  members 
from  430  to  258  ;  and  disfranchised  eight  voters  out  of  every  nine. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  audacious  attack  upon  the 
liberties  of  the  people  :  The  press  gagged  ;  the  representative  consti- 
tution torn  up  by  the  roots ;  the  legislature  reduced  to  a  mere  instru- 
ment of  taxation;  eight-ninths  of  the  electors  disfranchised;  the 
charter  scattered  to  the  winds ;  what  more  could  have  been  done  ? 
Yet  Polignac  [Po-leen-yak]  seemed  to  think  the  nation  would  quietly 
submit. 

The  very  day  this  notice  appeared  in  the  Moniteur,  the  public 
journalists  held  a  general  convocation,  in  which  resistance  was  unani- 
mously resolved  upon.  The  Ordinances  were  a  violation  of  the  charter. 
They  were  altogether  illegal.  The  king  had  assumed  a  power  which 
belonged  to  the  deputies  alone ;  and,  as  the  offensive  edicts  were 
illegal,  the  people  owed  them  no  subjection. 

By  the  suppression  of  the  press,  30,000  persons  in  Paris  alone  would  have  been  thrown 
out  of  employ ;  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  such  as  coftee-house  and  reading-room 
keepers,  news  vendors,  paper-makers,  waiters,  &c.,  &c.,  greatly  injured. 

§  La  Grande  Semaine,  or  the  Insurrection  of  July  27,  28,  29. 

Tuesday  (Zlth  July,  1830).  Next  morning,  the  different  jour- 
nals were  published  in  spite  of  the  royal  prohibition,  and  distributed 
gratuitously  at  a  very  early  hour.  Of  course  they  were  extremely 
bitter,  and  tended  in  no  small  measure  to  excite  the  people  to  rebellion. 

Government  agents  were  sent  to  seize  them  and  destroy  the  presses; 
but  the  mischief  had  been  done  before  they  arrived. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  the  shops  were  all  closed ;  and  multitudes 
congregated  in  the  streets  crying  Down  with  Polignac !  Down  with  the 
ministry !  The  charter  for  ever  I  The  charter  and  liberty !  The  military 
was  called  out ;  and,  as  it  attempted  to  clear  the  streets,  constant 
skirmishes  took  place  between  it  and  the  insurgents. 

Towards  night-fall,  the  mob  became  more  exasperated  and  mis- 
chievous. The  streets  were  unpaved,  barricades  thrown  up  in  various 
places,  the  lamps  broken,  and  arms  seized  wherever  they  could  be 
found. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  this  day  was  the  36th  anniversary  of  the  overthrow 
of  llobespierre,  who  was  executed  on  the  28th  of  July. 

Wednesday  (2Qth  July,  1830).  The  government,  with  extra- 
ordinary infatuation,  made  no  preparation  for  the  morrow ;  they  seemed 
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to  imagine  the  "riot"  to  be  over;  and  neither  strengthened  their 
posts,  sent  for  additional  arms,  nor  adopted  measures  to  protect  their 
magazines. 

The  insurgents,  on  the  other  hand,  employed  the  short  breathing- 
time  with  the  wisest  forethought :  Providing  ammunition  and  arms, 
collecting  money,  throwing  up  barricades,  forming  the  inhabitants  of 
the  different  quarters  into  bands,  and  appointing  leaders. 

The  first  work  of  the  dawning  day  was  to  remove  every  insignia  of 
royalty  from  the  shops  and  public  offices ;  to  deface  the  word  royal 
wherever  it  was  inscribed;  to  pull  down  the  white  flag;  and  to 
destroy  the  telegraphs. 

What  especially  distinguished  the  aspect  of  the  populace  this  morn- 
ing was  the  appearance  among  them  of  many  citizens  in  the  uniform 
of  the  National  Guard.  This  guard  had  been  disbanded  three  years 
ago,  but  now  appeared  in  great  force,  and  displayed  the  famous  trico- 
lour, so  dear  to  the  revolutionary  Frenchman.  Early  in  the  day,  one 
of  these  popular  standards  was  hoisted  on  Notre  Dame,  and  another 
on  the  central  turret  of  the  H6tel-de-Ville. 

Marshal  Marmont,  who  had  charge  of  the  royal  troops,  seemed 
utterly  bewildered.  He  kept  marching  from  street  to  street,  exhausting 
his  men  "  in  laborious  and  dangerous  nothings."  But  what  could  he 
do  ?  His  soldiers  positively  refused  to  fire  on  the  people ;  and,  as 
soon  as  an  opportunity  occurred,  whole  companies  went  over  to  the 
side  of  the  insurgents.  The  only  troops  he  could  rely  upon  were  the 
Swiss  Guards. 

This  day  the  battle  raged  in  every  street,  from  the  Quays  to  the 
Boulevards,  and  from  the  Champs-Elysees  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine. 
The  military  were  forced  from  every  position,  except  that  of  the 
Tuileries  ;  and  the  skill,  bravery,  and  perseverance  of  the  insurgents 
were  crowned  with  complete  success. 

Some  of  the  incidents  of  this  fearful  day  were  not  devoid  of  wit.  Thus,  a  bomb  dis- 
charged by  the  soldiers  was  suspended  on  a  house,  decorated  with  tricoloured  ribbons 
and  this  inscription,  From  Charles  X.  to  the  people.  Another  was  suspended  to  a 
lamp  with  similar  decorations  and  this  label,  The  touching  words  of  our  good  King 
Charles  to  his  dearly-  beloved  people.  A  third  was  hung  over  a  bakehouse,  and  under- 
neath it  was  written,  We  asked  for  bread,  and  he  gave  us  a  stone. 

Thursday  (29^  July,  1830).  The  retirement  of  the  royal 
forces  on  the  28th  put  an  end  to  the  fighting  for  that  day ;  but  the 
people,  far  from  deeming  the  victory  won,  prepared  for  a  renewal  of 
the  contest  at  daybreak. 

In  every  quarter,  almost  in  every  street,  multitudes  plied  all  night, 
repairing  barricades  or  raising  new  ones,*  tearing  up  the  pavement, 
casting  balls,  felling  trees,  overturning  carts  and  coaches,  and  organ- 
izing plans  for  the  morrow. 

*  M.  Laumier  says  as  many  as  10,000  barricades  had  been  thrown  up  in  three  days. 
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At  dawn,  the  tocsin  was  sounded,  the  reveille  beaten,  and  cries  of 
To  arms!  to  arms!  rang  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other. 

This  day,  several  military  officers  headed  the  insurgents,  the  most 
eminent  of  whom  was  general  Dubourg.  A  large  number  of  the 
National  Guard  mixed  with  the  throng ;  and  the  students  of  the  Poly- 
technic acted  as  leaders  to  the  people. 

Marshal  Marmont  resolved  no  longer  to  send  detachments  to  march 
up  and  down  the  streets,  as  he  did  yesterday ;  but  to  concentrate  all 
his  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tuileries,  and  act  on  the  defensive. 

Scarcely  had  the  fighting  begun,  when  two  regiments  of  the  lino 
passed  over  to  the  insurgents,  and  the  marshal  lost  all  confidence  and 
almost  all  presence  of  mind. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  insurgents  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  Louvre,  whence  they  poured  into  the  Tuileries,  driving  the  military 
before  them,  and  planting  the  tricolour  on  the  royal  buildings.  The 
pictures  of  the  former  palace  were,  for  the  most  part,  uninjured  by  the 
mob  ;  but  of  the  latter,  all  the  furniture  was  thrown  out  of  the  windows, 
and  many  works  of  art  were  utterly  destroyed. 

By  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  whole  of  Paris  was  in  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  citizens,  and  not  a  soldier  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets. 

Mon.  de-  Polignac  [Po-leen-yak]  resisted  every  remonstrance  ;  and, 
entrenched  behind  the  authority  of  the  king,  continued  to  the  last 
inflexible.  The  king,  too,  refused  to  retract  a  single  ordinance,  and 
to  give  credence  to  the  extent  of  the  danger  with  which  he  was 
threatened. 

When,  at  length,  Marmont,  driven  from  Paris,  appeared  at  St.  Cloud 
[San  Cloo]  with  his  shattered  battalions,  and  declared  resistance  no 
longer  possible,  Charles  dismissed  his  obnoxious  ministers,  and  revoked 
his  royal  ordinances  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  insurgents  had  already 
provided  a  provisional  government,  and  had  appointed  the  marquis  of 
Lafayette  General-in-chief  of  the  National  Guard ;  and,  when  the  king's 
messenger  announced  the  concessions  of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  he 
was  told  that  the  time  for  negotiation  was  over,  and  that  the  royal 
family  could  no  longer  be  allowed  to  reign. 

Polignac  fled  in  disguise.  Charles  X.  fled  also,  first  to  the  Trianon, 
then  to  Ramboullet  [Rarm-boo-e-ya],  and  then  to  England. 

He  resided  for  a  time  at  Holyrood,  but  the  French  Government  represented  to  the 
court  of  St.  James  that  the  exiled  family  was  plotting  rebellion,  and  assisting  the  Carlist 
party  in  France. 

Our  ministers  forthwith  intimated  to  the  dethroned  monarch  that  he  and  his  family 
must  either  give  up  all  correspondence  with  their  old  adherents,  or  quit  the  island. 
Charles  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  retired  in  1832  to  Hradschin,  near  Prague. 
He  died,  1836,  at  Goutz  in  Austria,  of  cholera.  Charles  X.  was  the  only  sovereign  of 
the  Capetiau  race  who  entered  his  80th  year. 
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Polignac  (1780—1847)  was  the  second  son  of  the  due  de  Polignac  [Po-fem-ya*], 
the  great  friend  of  Louis  XVI.  He  was  educated  in  England.  When  the  cointe  d'  Artois 
fled  from  France,  prince  Polignac  was  his  companion,  and  remained  his  friend  to  the 
last.  He  returned  to  France  in  1804 ;  took  part  with  his  elder  brother  in  Pichegru's 
plot  against  the  First  Consul ;  and  was  imprisoned  for  two  years.  Not  long  after  his 
liberation  he  rejoined  the  cointe  d'Artois,  and  performed  many  services  for  the  exiled 
Bourbons. 

Charles  X.  made  him  ambassador  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  and  six  years  afterwards 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  President  of  the  Privy  Council. 

In  politics,  the  prince  de  Polignac  was  what  we  term  an  ultra  Tory;  he  resolved  to 
preserve  the  royal  prerogatives ;  and,  despising  the  people,  obstinately  refused  to  yield 
to  their  pressure  in  the  u  great  week  "  of  July.  His  obstinacy  lost  his  master  his  crown. 

When  the  struggle  was  over,  Polignac  was  brought  to  trial  and  condemned  to  perpe- 
tual imprisonment  in  the  fort  of  Ham ;  but  was  liberated  in  1836,  and  finished  his  days 
tranquilly  at  St.  Germain. 

In  private  life,  he  was  a  very  estimable  man ;  but  he  was  far  more  fit  for  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  than  for  the  19th  century. 

Duo  d'Orleans  made  Lieutenant-General  (8l««  July, 

1830).  Mon.  Thiers  and  Mon.  Scheffer  were  appointed  by  the  pro- 
visional government  to  wait  upon  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  request 
him  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  new  government.  Louis- 
Philippe  acceded  to  this  invitation,  and  was  named  Lieutenant- General 
of  the  nation  on  the  31st  of  July,  amidst  the  loudest  acclamations. 

On  the  2nd  of  August,  Charles  X.  and  his  son  sent  to  him  their 
abdication  in  favour  of  the  due  de  Bordeaux.  It  was  laid  before  the 
deputies,  who  not  only  refused  to  receive  it,  but  offered  the  crown 
to  the  Lieutenant- General. 

On  the  10th,  the  duke  went  in  state  to  the  Palais  de  Bourbon  to  be 
sworn  in.  A  throne  was  prepared  for  him,  overshadowed  with  trico- 
loured  flags,  and  surmounted  with  a  crimson- velvet  canopy.  Before  it 
were  arranged  three  settees,  one  for  himself,  and  the  others  for  his  two 
eldest  sons.  A  table,  covered  with  velvet,  on  which  stood  pen  and 
ink,  separated  the  settees  from  the  throne. 

The  duke  made  his  entry  to  the  sound  of  the  Marseillaise  and  the 
roar  of  cannon.  When  he  had  taken  his  place  on  the  settee,  he  put 
on  his  hat,  and  desired  the  members  of  both  Chambers  to  be  seated. 
The  invitation  of  the  deputies  was  now  formally  made ;  and  the  duke 
took  his  oath  to  observe  the  charter,  govern  only  by  the  laws,  and  to 
act  in  everything  for  the  welfare  and  glory  of  his  people.  And,  after 
signing  the  charter  and  oath,  ascended  the  throne,  as  Louis  Philippe  /., 
king  of  the  French. 

Succession  of  Three  Brothers. 

The  Cap&ian  dynasty  terminated  with  the  succession  of  three  brothers  (Louis  X., 
Philippe  V.,  and  Charles  IV.,  sons  of  Philippe-le-Bel).  The  Valois  dynasty  came 
next,  and  terminated  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  three  sons  of  Henri  II.  (Franqois  II., 
Charles  IX.,  and  Henri  III.).  To  the  Yalois  succeeded  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  and  the 
succession  of  three  brothers  proved  equally  fatal  to  it  (Louis  XVI.,  Louis  XVIII.,  and 
Charles  X.), 

After  Charles  IV.  (the  third  brother  of  the  Cap^tian  dynasty)  came  Philippe  de  Valois, 
ft  collateral  descendant  After  Henri  III.  (the  third  brother  of  thw  Valois  dynasty)  caui« 
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Henri  de  Bourbon,  a  collateral  descendant.    And  after  Charles  X.  (the  third  brother  of 
the  Bourbon  dynasty)  came  Louis-Philippe,  a  collateral  descendant. 

These  triplets  are  remarkable,  and  would  be  still  further  so,  if  the  present  dynasty  is 
successful  in  superseding  the  third  collateral  dynasty  of  the  third  brother. 

CELEBRITIES    IN    THE    REIGN    OF    CHARLES    X. 

Five  persons  died  in  the  decade  of  1830  to  whom  attention  ought  to  bo 
directed  :  Lafayette  ;  Champollion,  interpreter  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  ; 
Baron  Cuvier,  the  naturalist ;  Antoine- Laurent  de  Jussieu,  the  botanist ;  and 
Michaud,  historian  of  the  Crusades  and  of  the  Hundred  Days. 

Lafayette  (1757 — 1834),  born  of  a  noble  family,  was  first  distinguished  in 
the  defence  of  Virginia,  and  siege  of  New  York.  The  renown  which  ho 
acquired  in  America,  gained  for  him  a  seat  in  the  assembly  of  Notables,  and, 
two  years  later  in  the  National  Assembly,  where  he  was  one  of  the  foremost 
advocates  of  republican  principles. 

In  the  Revolution  of  '89,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  National 
Guard  ;  but,  in  '92,  he  was  outlawed,  for  attempting  to  help  the  king  to  flight. 
He  took  no  part  in  the  Consulate  and  first  Empire  ;  but,  in  1814,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Representatives;  and,  in  1830.  was  again  appointed  over  the 
National  Guard,  in  which  capacity  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  restoration  of 
order,  and  establishment  of  Louis-Philippe  on  the  throne. 

His  name  will  always  be  mentioned  with  respect,  but  as  a  leader  he  was 
deficient  in  forethought,  address,  and  decision.  He  has  left  a  work  behind 
entitled  Memoirs  in  6  vols. 

Champollion  (1790— -1832),  the  archaeologist,  has  rendered  an  immense 
service  to  history  and  the  biblical  student  by  discovering  the  key  to  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. 

In  1799,  some  French  engineers,  employed  in  digging  the  foundation  of 
fort  St.  Julien,  on  the  Western  bank  of  the  Nile,  found  a  large  stone,  not  unlike 
a  mile-stone,  with  an  inscription  in  hieroglyphics,  Coptic,  and  Greek.  This 
valuable  relic,  now  in  the  British  museum,  and  called  the  Rosetta-Stone,  was 
erected  by  the  Egyptians,  some  200  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  to  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  in  gratitude  for  his  services. 

Dr.  Thomas  Young  discovered,  that  the  words  Ptolemy  and  Berenice  occurred 
several  times  in  the  Greek  inscription  ;  and,  upon  careful  inspection,  traced 
them  out  in  the  other  two  also. 

M.  Champollion  [Shon-poll-yon],  availing  himself  of  this  hint,  found  other 
words  in  other  inscriptions,  in  a  similar  manner ;  and,  at  length,  compiled  a 
complete  alphabet  of  phonetic  hieroglyphics.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  labour, 
he  came,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Egyptians  employed  three  distinct  sorts  of 
writing,  the  hieroglyphic  or  sacred,  the  hieratic  or  sacerdotal,  and  the  demotic 
or  vulgar.  In  a  word,  he  enabled  scholars  to  decipher  Egyptian  inscriptions, 
which  have  thrown  great  light  upon  ancient  history. 

In  1828,  he  was  sent  to  Egypt  by  Charles  X.,  and  amassed  a  vast  store  of 
valuable  information,  but  died  in  1831.  The  results  of  this  expedition  were 
given  to  the  world  by  Rosellini,  an  Italian  who  accompanied  him. 

M.  Champollion' s  chief  works  are  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  supplemented 
by  his  Letters  to  the  Due  de  £lacas,  and  an  Egyptian  Grammar  published  post- 
humously by  his  son. 

George  Cuvier  (1769 — 1832),  the  great  naturalist,  called  the  Aristotle  of 
the  19th  century,  was  a  French  protestant.  At  an  early  age,  he  was  appointed 
teacher  of  Comparative  Anatomy  at  the  Jardin-des-Plantes,  in  Paris ;  and 
began  to  form  that  superb  collection  in  natural  history,  which  is  the  largest 
and  best  in  Europe. 
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The  emperor  Napoleon  greatly  encouraged  his  valuable  researches,  and  com- 
missioned him  to  superintend  the  institution  of  schools  in  the  new  "depart- 
ments" of  France  ;  Louis  XVIII.  also  patronized  him,  and  made  him  Grand 
Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  ;  Charles  X.  neglected  him,  for  advocating  the 
freedom  of  the  press  ;  but  Louis- Philippe  again  recognized  his  merits,  and 
created  him  a  peer  of  France,  whence  he  is  generally  styled  Baron. 

This  truly  great  genius  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  system  of  Zoology ; 
raised  Comparative  Anatomy  to  a  science  ;  threw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  natural 
hisfory  of  Molluscs,  hitherto  but  little  known  ;  rendered  invaluable  service  to 
the  geologist  by  reconstructing  fossil  animals  ;  and  added  greatly  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  history  of  Fishes. 

His  principal  works  are.  Lessons  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  in  5  vols. ,  an 
excellent  treatise  ;  History  of  the  Anatomy  of  Molluscs ;  Researches  on  Fossil 
Bones,  a  mine  of  valuable  information  prefaced  by  a  Discourse  on  the  Revolutions 
of  the  Globe,  at  once  elegant,  simple,  and  profound  ;  The  Animal  Kingdom 
Distributed  according  to  its  Organization,  in  4  vols.  ;  and  The  Natural  History 
of  Fishes,  continued  by  Valenciennes. 

Baron  Cuvier  proved  that  all  the  organs  of  an  animal  have  a  "  correlation"  to  each  other, 
and  therefore  if  one  bone  or  organ  is  known,  the  form  and  habits  of  the  animal  may  be  inferred. 
It  was  by  this  means  he  was  enabled  to  reconstruct  Ante-diluvian  animals  from  random 
fossils  presented  to  his  investigation. 

Antoine- Laurent  de  Jussieu  (1748 — 1836),  author  of  the  Natural  System  of 
Botany,  was  demonstrator  of  Botany  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  ;  and,  as  Cuvier 
says,  "made  an  epoch  in  that  science,  as  Lavoisier  in  that  of  chemistry. " 

For  nearly  two  centuries,  the  Jussieus  have  been  distinguished  as  Botanists. 
Antoine  was  the  pupil  of  Bernard  Jussieu  his  uncle,  and  succeeded  him  in  the 
chair  of  botany.  Bernard  published  very  little,  but  Cuvier  calls  him,  "the 
most  modest  and  profound  botanist  of  the  18th  century." 

Jussieu's  principal  work  is  Plants  arranged  according  to  their  Natural  Orders. 

The  two  systems  of  Botany  are  the  artificial  and  the  natural.  The  former  by  Linnaeus, 
and  the  latter  by  Jussieu.  By  the  former,  all  plants  are  ranged  under  27  classes,  according 
to  the  number,  length,  form,  or  position,  of  their  stamens.  This  of  course  is  an  artificial 
arrangement.  By  Jussieu,  all  plants  are  classified  under  three  grand  primary  divisions 
according  to  the  character  of  their  seed.  Thus  there  is  the  lobeless  seed,  the  embryo  which 
is  contained  in  one  seed-lobe,  and  that  which  has  two  seed-lobes.  The  first  are  called 


produced  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  action  of  animal  heat. 


L  O  U  I  S  -  P  H  I  L  I  P  P  E      (LeRoi  Cltoyen). 
TLMQNED  18  YEARS.    FROM  1830  TO  1848.     Contemporary  with  William  IV.  and  Victoria. 

Louis  XIII. 

I       

Louis  XIV.  (1640—1701)  Philippe  de  France* 

&C.  Created  due  d'Orlenns  by  hia 

brother  Louis  XIV. 

(1674—1723)  Philippe,  Regent 
(1703-1752)  Louis 
(1725—1785)  Louis-Philippe 
(1747-1793)  Philippe,  ZgalitS 
(1773—1850)  Louis-Philippe 

•  B*  married  the  grand-daughter  of  Jom«*  L  of  England. 
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duchesse  d'0rleans' daughter  of  the  kin* of 

Issue.    Six  sons  and  three  daughters, 

boos.  (1)  FEROINAND-PHILIPPE,  due  d'Orleans  (1810— 1842).  Married  the  princess  Helena 
of  Mecklenburgh,  and  left  two  sons,  the  present  comte  de  Paris  (born  1838), 
married  1864;  the  due  de  Chartres  (born  1840),  married  1863.  These  young 
men  joined  the  federalists  of  North  America  as  aides-de-camp  of  General 
M'Clellan  in  1861,  but  quitted  America  the  following  year.  See  Nos.  3,  6. 

(2)  LOUIS-CHARLES,  due  de  Nemours  (born  1814).     Married  a  daughter  of  Ferdi- 

nand, duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and  was  therefore  related  by  marriage  to 
the  late  Prince  Albert.  He  is  now  a  widower.  His  son,  Comte  d'Eu, 
married  (1864)  Isabelle,  eldest  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Brazil. 

(3)  FRA^OIS-FERMNAND,  prince  de  Joinville  (born  1818).    Married  a  sister  of  the 

late  Emperor  of  Brazil.   His  daughter  Francois  marzied  the  due  de  Chartres. 


8) 


4)  CHARLES?,  due  de  Penthievre  (1820,  died  young.) 

Marrie 


(5)  HENRI-EUGENE,  due  d'Aumale  (born  1822).    Married  a  daughter  of  the  prince 

of  Salerno.     (1844.) 

(6)  ANTOINE-MARIE-PHILIPPE,  due  de  Montpensier  (born  1824).     Married  a  sister 

of  the  Queen  of  Spain.    (1846).     His  eldest  daughter,  Marie-Isabelle,  mar- 
ried the  Comte  de  Paris  (1864). 
Daughters.    Louise,  Marie,  and  Clementine. 

Louise  (1812—1850)  married  Leopold  king  of  Belgium. 

Marie  (1813—1839)   married  Alexander  of  Wilrtcmburg.     This  daughter  was  the 

famous  sculptor. 
Clementine  (burn  1817)  married  Atigustus  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and  was  therefore 

related  to  the  late  prince  Albert. 
Titles  and  Names.     1773-1785  due  de  Valois. 

of  1785—1793  due  de  Chartres,  when  his  father  became  due  d'Orleans. 

Louis  Philippe.       1793—1830  Due  d'Orleans,  at  his  father's  death,  but  this  title  was  not 
assumed  by  him  till  1817. 

1793  He  called  himself  M,  Chabaud-Latour,  and  was  teacher  in  a  school 

in  Switzerland. 

1794  He  called  himself  M.  Corby. 

1795  He  called  himself  Herr  Miiller,  and  travelled  in  the  North  of 

Europe, 
1848  He  abdicated,  and  assumed,  in  bis  passage  to  England,  the  name  of 

William  Smith 

1848—1850  He  went  by  the  title  of  Comte  de  Neuilly. 
Residences.    He  was  brought  up  at  St.  Leu,  near  Paris. 

From  1800 — 1807  he  resided  at  Twickenham  on  the  Thames. 
1807—1814  travelled  to  Malta,  Naples,  Spain,  &c. 
1815—1817  he  returned  to  Twickenham, 

1817—1830  he  lived  chiefly  at  his  country  seat  at  Neuilly,  near  Paris. 
1830—1848  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries. 
1848—1850  he  lived  at  Claremont,  in  England. 
Ministers.    1830,  Dupont  and  Laffette;  1831,  Casimir  Pe"rier;   1832,  Marshal  Soult;    1836 

and  1840,  Thiers ;  1837,  Mole;  1840-1843  and  1848  Guizot. 

History.  "  Louis-Philippe,"  by  Boudin  and  Mouttet ;  "  Europe  depuis  1'avenement  de  Louis- 
Philippe,"  by  Capeh'gue;  "Louis-Philippe,"  &c.,  by  A.  Dumas;  "Etudes  Biog.  sur 
Louis-Philippe,"  by  Boull^e  ;  "Leroi  Louis-Philippe,  &c,."  by  Montalivet ;  "  Histoire 
de  la  chute  de  Louis-Philippe,"  by  Groiscilliez ;  "  Histoire  de  dix  ans"  by  Louis- 
Blanc  ;  "Biog.  de  Louis-Philippe"  by  Michaud ;  and  Memoirus,  by  himself. 

INTRODUCTION. 

i.  Louis- Philippe  and  his  brothers  were  educated  by  Madame  de  Genlis, 
eminently  qualified  for  the  task.  They  were  taught  English,  German,  and 
Italian,  by  being  waited  on  by  domestics  who  spoke  these  languages.  They 
had  workshops  where  they  were  taught  turning,  basket-making,  weaving,  and 
carpentry  ;  and  a  garden,  for  instruction  in  botany  and  the  properties  of  herbs. 
They  all  kept  journals  ;  that  of  the  due  de  Chartres  has  been  published,  and 
makes  ue  acquainted  with  many  interesting  particulars  of  his  early  life. 

In  the  Revolution,  Louis- Philippe  was  a  member  of  the  Jacobin  club,  and 
was  in  almost  daily  attendance  on  the  sittings  of  this  tumultuous  assembly. 
In  1792,  war  was  declared  against  Austria,  and  the  due  de  Chartres  made  hia 
first  campaign.  At  the  head  of  troops  confided  to  him  by  Kellermann  he 
fought  at  Valmy  ;  and  afterwards  under  Dumouriez  at  Jemmapes. 

ii  Misfortunes  and  Wanderings.  Soon  after  the  execution  of  hig 
father,  Louis -Philippe  and  his  friend,  general  Dumouriez  \JJu-mw-re-a\  were 
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cited  to  appear  "before  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety ;  but,  instead  of  obeying 
the  summons,  they  fled  to  the  Belgian  Netherlands,  at  that  time  an  appanage 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  thence,  Louis- Philippe  journeyed  to  Zurich,  where 
he  was  joined  by  his  sister  Adelaide  and  Madame  de  Genlis. 

The  French  emigrants  at  Zurich,  being  hostile  to  the  due,  on  account  of  the 
part  taken  by  his  father  in  the  condemnation  of  Louis  XVI.,  rendered  it 
inexpedient  for  him  to  remain  there  ;  so,  placing  the  two  ladies  in  a  convent, 
he  set  out  on  his  travels,  with  a  knapsack  on  his  back,  accompanied  by  Baudin 
[£o-dah'n],  an  attached  servant. 

He  wandered  through  Switzerland  on  foot,  often  toilworn,  and  at  last  nearly 
penniless.  When  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  his  friend  Montesquion, 
procured  him  a  situation  as  teacher  in  the  academy  of  Richenau,  conducted  by 
M.  Jost.  Here,  under  the  name  of  Chabaud  Latour,  he  remained  eight  months, 
as  a  teacher  of  geography,  history,  French,  English,  and  mathematics.  It  was 
while  he  was  at  this  school,  that  he  heard  of  the  tragical  death  of  his  father 
Philippe,  surnamed  EgalitS. 

On  quitting  the  village  of  Richenau  in  1793,  he  was  invited  to  take  up  his 
abode  with  M.  Montesquion  of  Bremgarten,  where  he  remained  till  the  close 
of  the  year  1794,  under  the  name  of  M.  Corby.  His  retreat  being  discovered, 
he  was  once  more  compelled  to  wander.  Under  the  name  of  Herr  JMiillcr,  he 
now  visited  the  north  of  Europe.  Under  the  assumed  character  of  a  Dane,  he 
set  sail  in  the  September  of  1796  for  North  America ;  was  joined  by  his 
brothers,  Montpensier  and  Beaujolais ;  and  remained  in  the  New  World  till 
the  beginning  of  1800. 

In  February,  1800,  he  arrived  with  his  two  brothers  in  England,  and  all 
three  took  up  their  abode  at  Twickenham,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  where 
they  enjoyed  some  of  the  best  English  society,  and  gained  universal  esteem. 
In  1807,  the  due  de  Montpensier  died,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  ; 
next  year,  died  the  cornte  de  Beaujolais  at  Malta,  whither  Louis- Philippe 
had  accompanied  him. 

On  his  return  from  Malta,  the  due  d' Orleans  visited  Sicily,  and  gained  the 
affections  of  the  princess  Amelia,  second  daughter  of  the  king  of  Naples,  to 
whom  he  was  married  in  1809. 

From  1814  to  1830.  When  Napoleon  abdicated,  Louis-Philippe  and 
his  family  went  to  reside  in  Paris  ;  but  Napoleon's  return  to  France  broke  up 
his  arrangements  again,  and  he  sent  his  wife  and  child  to  England,  while  he 
himself  took  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  north  by  the  desire  of  Louis 
XVIII.  He  remained  with  the  army  till  the  beginning  of  1815,  when  he 
gave  up  the  command  and  joined  his  family  at  Twickenham.  After  the  famous 
"Hundred Days"  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  ;  but  his  sentiments  being  too  liberal  for  the  administration  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  he  again  returned  to  Twickenham,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till 
1817.  Upon  quitting  Twickenham  he  lived  in  his  country  seat  at  Neuilly 
[Ner-ye],  near  Paris,  till  called  upon  by  the  nation  to  occupy  tho  throne 
vacated  by  Charles  X. 

POLITICAL  EVENTS  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  LOUIS-PHILIPPE. 

(1)  Crown  of  Belgium  Refused  (17  ^  February,  1831). 
At  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  Belgium  vindicated  her  inde- 
pendence, and  offered  her  crown  to  the  due  de  Nemours.  The  king 
thought  it  inexpedient  to  accede  to  this  request,  and  the  throne  was 
conferred  on  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg. 
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Leopold  had  married  tlie  princess  Charlotte  of  England,  who  left 
him  a  widower ;  and,  in  1882,  he  married  Louise,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Citizen- King. 

(2)    Siege    of    Antwerp   (23   December,    1832).       Antwerp 
revolted  from  the  new  kingdom  of  Belgium,  but  Louis-Philippe  sent 
50,000  men  to  take  possession  of  the  citadel,  which  was  defended  for 
three  weeks  by  general  Chasse  the  governor,  and  then  surrendered. 
The  due  de  Reichstadt,  Napoleon's  son,  died  in  Austria  22nd  July,  1832. 

The  Quadruple  Alliance  (22  April,  1834).    After  the  fall 

of  Napoleon  in  1814,  the  Bourbons  were  restored  to  the  throne  of 
Spain,  and  a  constitutional  monarchy  was  established,  called  the 
government  of  the  Cortes,  which  was  abolished  in  1823. 

Ferdinand  VII.  being  then  absolute,  abolished  the  Salic  law  of 
Spain,  that  his  infant  daughter  Maria-Isabella  might  succeed  him ; 
and  died  in  1833,  leaving  his  widow  Regent. 

At  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  don  Carlos,  his  brother,  the  rightful 
heir  before  the  abolition  of  the  Salic  law,  laid  claim  to  the  crown, 
and  a  long  civil  war  ensued  between  the  partisans  of  donna  Maria 
and  the  supporters  of  her  uncle. 

In  1834,  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  signed  a  quad- 
ruple alliance,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace  to  the  peninsular 
hy  putting  down  the  Caiiists. 

General  Espartero  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  queen's  army,  and, 
after  many  defeats,  succeeded  in  driving  the  insurgents  from  the  field. 
The  queen  dowager  was  deposed  from  the  regency,  which  was 
entrusted  to  Espartero,  who  for  six  years  governed  the  country  with 
tolerable  success  (1840 — 1846). 

(4)  Bombardment  of  St.  John  of  Ulloa  (27  Nov.  1838). 

The  government  of  Mexico  having  offended  the  French  government, 
the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  sent  five  men-of-war  to  bombard  the  fort 
of  St.  John  of  Ulloa. 

In  four  hours  it  was  in  ruins,  and  the  Mexicans  were  obliged  to 
surrender.  Prince  de  Joinville  took  part  in  this  enterprise,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself. 

(5)  Wars  in  Algeria  (1827—1847).     By  far  the  most  impor- 
tant event  of  the  reign  was  the  continuation  of  the  African  war  to  the 
final  conquest  of  Algeria. 

If  The  cause  of  this  war  was  a  dispute  about  the  payment  of 
£280,000,  a  debt  incurred  by  .France  in  the  Egyptian  expedition. 
Of  this  debt  £180,000  had  been  paid,  but  the  balance  remained 
unsettled,  till  certain  counter  claims  of  the  French  could  be  adjusted. 
After  a  tedious  delay  of  three  years,  Hussein,  Dey  of  Algiers,  the 
principal  creditor,  became  impatient,  and  demanded  immediate  pay- 
ment. To  this  demand  no  answer  was  vouchsafed;  and  the  next 
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time  the  French  consul  presented  himself  at  court,  Hussein  asked 
him,  "  Why  his  master  had  not  replied  to  his  letter?"  The  consul 
haughtily  replied,  "  The  king  of  France  Jholds  no  correspondence  with 
the  Dey  of  Algiers ;"  upon  which  the  governor  struck  him  across  the 
face,  and  fiercely  abused  the  king. 

An  insult  like  this  could  not,  of  course,  be  overlooked ;  and  a 
French  squadron  was  sent  to  receive  the  consul  on  board,  and 
revenge  the  insult.  Algiers  was  bombarded ;  but  it  was  not  till  three 
years  afterwards  that  the  governor  capitulated,  and  the  French  took 
possession  of  the  city. 

It  would  be  profitless  to  follow  out  the  struggle  which  now  com- 
menced between  the  Kabyles  and  French  invaders.  The  French 
certainly  acted  with  wonderful  indiscretion  and  tyranny,  destroying 
mosques,  abolishing  old  Turkish  customs,  confiscating  private  property, 
and  imposing  upon  the  Arab  tribes  French  laws,  institutions,  and 
habits ;  so  that  the  war  assumed  the  complexion  of  a  crusade,  or 
struggle  for  the  "  true  faith." 

Province  after  province  became  alarmed,  and  determined  to  resist 
the  "  infidel  invaders; "  and  a  young  emir',  Abd-el-Kader,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  native  tribes,  and  became  the  great  rallying  point 
of  the  Arabs  for  nearly  18  years. 

After  several  skirmishes  of  doubtful  issue,  Abd-el-Kader  consented 
to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  France,  and  received  in  recompense 
the  goverment  of  Oran,  Titeri,  and  part  of  Algiers ;  but  he  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  falling  on  the  invaders,  and  almost  succeeded 
in  driving  them  out  of  the  country. 

In  1841,  general  Bugeaud  [Bu-»jo]  was  sent  to  take  the  command 
of  the  African  army;  a  brave  inexorable  man,  who  scrupled  at 
nothing;  treachery,  bribery,  or  force,  no  matter,  all  were,  in  his 
opinion,  justifiable  in  war. 

Victory  followed  victory,  and  the  Arabs  on  all  sides  were  terrified 
into  submission.  Abd-el-Kader  could  no  longer  resist ;  he  had  lost 
everything ;  and  retired  into  Morocco.  Here  he  raised  a  new  army, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  sultan ;  was  defeated ;  and  carried  on  a 
desperate  game  for  two  or  three  years  longer,  when  the  sultan  deserted 
him,  and  the  brave  emir'  was  compelled  to  surrender  (Dec.  1847). 

The  French  government  refused  to  ratify  the  conditions  agreed  to 
by  General  Lamoriciere  [Lam-o-re-ce-air •'}  to  whom  Abd-el-Kader 
handed  his  sword ;  and  basely  kept  their  brave  enemy  in  prison  for 
four  years.  Napoleon  III.  nobly  released  him,  and  assigned  him 
Brussa  for  his  future  residence. 

CAVES  of  DAHBA  (20  June,  1815).  An  episode  in  the  government  of  Bugeaud 
connected  with  M.  Pelissier,  afterwards  due  de  Malakoff,  must  here  be  mentioned. 

In  1845,  a  revolt  occurred  in  the  district  of  Dahra.  The  insurgents,  hotly  pursued 
by  colonel  Pelissier,  took  refuge  in  some  immense  caves,  and  were  ordered  to  surruudcr. 
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On  their  refusal,  fascines  were  piled  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  caves,  and  set  fire  to. 
Thrice  did  the  colonel  send  to  the  insurgents  a  flag  of  truce,  exhorting  them  to  accept 
his  terms,  but  they  refused  to  leave  their -retreat.  Pelissier  now  commanded  the 
fascines  to  be  kindled  in  earnest,  and  between  800  and  1000  human  beings  were  either 
suffocated,  or  gored  to  death  by  the  maddened  cattle  shut  up  with  them  in  the  caves. 

When  the  report  of  this  horrible  act  of  cruelty  reached  Paris,  marshal  Soult,  then 
minister  of  war,  condemned  the  transaction  as  unmilitary  and  inhuman,  and,  although 
no  positive  vote  of  censure  was  passed  upon  the  colonel,  all  unprejudiced  persons 
endorse  the  opinion  of  marshal  Soult.  Nothing  can  justify,  nothing  can  palliate,  such 
a  cold-blooded  wholesale  butchery.  Pelissier  died,  1864,  in  Algeria. 

INSURRECTIONS  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  LOUIS-PHILIPPE. 

(1)  Of  Lyons.     In  November,  1831,  a  very  formidable  insur- 
rection broke  out  in  Lyons.     The  silk  weavers  rose  en  masse ;  formed 
barricades  ;  and,  carrying  black  banners,  paraded  the  streets,  which 
they  infested  till  the  3rd  December,  when  Marshal  Soult  arrived  and 
restored  the  city  to  order. 

(2)  Of  Lyons  and  Paris  (1834).     Not  long  afterwards,  certain 
secret  societies,   such  as  the  Society  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  the 
Society  of  Progress,  were  formed.     The  government  interdicted  them 
by  law,  and  their  suppression  produced  one  of  the  most  formidable 
riots  of  French  history. 

For  three  days  (9,  10,  11,  April)  Lyons  was  a  scene  of  civil  war. 
The  workmen  attacked  the  soldiers,  and  the  most  fearful  atrocities 
were  committed. 

When  the  news  of  this  emeute  reached  Paris,  the  members  of  the 
secret  societies  instantly  organized  an  insurrection,  and  for  three 
days  (12,  13,  14  April],  a  dreadful  carnage  took  place,  especially  in 
the  street  called  Transnonain,  where  a  host  of  persons  of  all  ages  and 
both  sexes  were  brutally  massacred  even  in  their  own  houses. 

(3)  Of  the   DucheSS  of  Berry    (June,  1832).      It   will   be 
remembered  that  the  due  de  Berry,  second  son  of  Charles  X.,  was 
assassinated  in  1820,  and  seven  months  afterwards,  the  duchess  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  the  due  de  Bordeaux,  in  favour  of  whom  Charles  X. 
abdicated. 

In  1832,  the  duchess,  after  undergoing  numberless  difficulties, 
reached  la  Vendee,  where  she  tried  to  raise  the  populace  in  favour 
of  her  son;  but,  being  arrested,  was  confined  in  the  chateau  de 
Blaye,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter.  This  event  filled  her 
partisans  with  scorn,  and  utterly  ruined  her  cause. 

(4)  Bread  RiotS.     In  1847,  the  scarcity  of  food  in  the  west 
and  centre  of  France  led  to  several  riots.    Granaries  and  store-houses 
were  sacked,  and  vessels  laden  with  corn  seized  by  the  insurgents. 
Bodies  of  workmen  perambulated  the  country  demanding  bread  and 
work;    houses  were  broken   into;    and  peaceful   citizens  kept  in 
constant  alarm. 
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Government  increased  the  army,  and  put  some  of  the  ringleaders 
to  death ;  but  it  was  plain  that  a  feeling  of  discontent  was  diffusing 
itself;  and  the  nation  was  fast  ripening  to  another  revolution. 

Saint-Simoniens  (1833).  A  comte  de  St.  Simon,  in  this  reign,  founded  a  school 
called  the  Industrialist,  for  the  amelioration  of  the  people.  At  his  death,  in  1825, 
his  disciples,  called  St.  Simoniens,  departing  from  the  principles  of  their  founder, 
became  a  sort  of  French  Socialists,  proclaiming  the  absolute  equality  of  man  and 
woman,  the  community  of  property,  the  abolition  of  marriage,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  new  religion  of  their  own  concocting.  This  pernicious  society  was  dissolved  by 
law  in  1833. 

ATTEMPTS  ON  THE  LIFE  OF  LOUIS-PHILIPPE. 

Fieschi.  In  1835,  Louis-Philippe  resolved  to  commemorate 
the  anniversary  of  the  Revolution  by  a  grand  procession ;  and,  at  ten 
in  the  morning,  on  the  28th  of  July,  mounted  his  horse,  and  started 
from  the  Tuileries,  accompanied  by  his  three  sons  (the  dukes  of 
Orleans,  Nemours,  and  Joinville),  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  and  a 
host  of  state  functionaries. 

On  one  side  of  the  cortege  rode  the  troops,  on  the  other  the  legions 
of  the  National  Guard ;  and  the  whole  route  was  thronged  with  spectators. 

At  mid-day,  the  procession  arrived  at  the  boulevard  du  Temple, 
where  the  king  halted,  to  receive  a  petition  from  the  National  Guard. 
A  loud  report,  as  of  a  cannon,  startled  the  crowd ;  18  persons 
dropped  down  dead,  and  22  others,  amongst  whom  was  the  king's 
eldest  son,  was  wounded.  An  "  infernal  machine"  had  been  fired  at 
the  king,  but  had  missed  its  aim ;  and  Louis-Philippe,  with  the 
greatest  sang-froid,  continued  his  march. 

The  author  of  this  attempt  was  a  Corsican,  named  Joseph  Fieschi, 
•who  was  arrested.  The  machine  was  found  to  consist  of  25  barrels 
placed  horizontally,  all  of  which  were  fired  at  once. 

This  horrible  attempt  filled  Paris  with  consternation.  Fieschi  and 
two  of  his  accomplices  were  arrested  and  condemned  to  death.  The 
motive  alleged  for  this  assault  was,  that  Fieschi  had  been  employed 
as  a  gardener  by  the  government,  but  had  been  turned  out  of  his 
place  for  misconduct. 
In  1832,  Bergeron  had  attempted  the  life  of  the  king,  but  was  acquitted. 

Alibund  (25  June,  1836).  Twelve  months  afterwards,  another 
murderous  attempt  was  made  on  the  citizen  king.  The  assassin  this 
time  was  a  young  Frenchman,  named  Louis  Alibund,  who  employed 
for  his  purpose  a  walking-stick-gun,  which  he  discharged  in  the  royal 
carriage,  while  the  king  was  passing  from  the  Tuileries  to  Neuilly 
[Ner-ye].  He  missed  his  aim ;  was  arrested;  and  guillotined. 

Four  times  more  in  less  than  10  years  his  life  was  attempted :  On  the  27th  Dec., 
by  Meunier  ;  the  22nd  October,  1840,  by  Darmes  [Dar-ma1] ;  the  16th  April,  1846, 
by  Lecomte  [La-cont] ;  and  the  29th  July,  the  same  year,  by  Joseph  Henri,  a  lunatic, 
who  concealed  himself  behind  one  of  the  statues  in  the  Tuileries,  and  fired  at  him  with 
ft  pocket  pistol. 
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Eighteen  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Revolution  of  July,  which 
overthrew  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  in  the  person  of  Charles  X.,  and  now 
another  "broke  out,  and  overthrew  the  Orleans  dynasty. 

In  the  former,  there  was  a  plausible  cause  of  complaint,  and  an 
intelligible  object  to  attain.  Constitutional  rights  had  been  invaded, 
and  were  to  be  defended;  but  in  the  present,  there  was  no  such 
justification  to  be  pleaded.  It  arose  purely  from  a  spirit  of  discontent, 
and  contempt  for  the  existing  government. 

Seven  times,  between  1832  and  1846,  was  Louis-Philippe  fired  at, 
and  riot  after  riot  had  broken  out  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
for  the  purpose  of  dethroning  the  "king  of  the  barricades,"  and 
restoring  the  republic. 

In  1847,  many  things  occurred  to  increase  the  public  discontent  : 
The  revenue  was  deficient  ;  the  previous  harvest  had  been  a  failure  ; 
trade  was  very  bad  ;  the  price  of  provisions  was  exorbitant  ;  several 
ministers  had  been  proved  guilty  of  bribery;  and  the  republicans 
cried  out  that  the  whole  system  of  society  was  rotten  to  its  base. 

Reform  banquets  were  resorted  to  for  the  expression  of  public 
opinion  ;  and,  in  these  banquets,  inflammatory  speeches  kept  alive 
the  popular  discontent,  and  provoked  the  people  to  "  vindicate  their 
rights." 

At  length,  in  the  month  of  January,  1848,  it  was  proposed  to  hold 
a  banquet  in  a  private  house.  The  government  interfered  and 
prohibited  it,  under  the  plea  that  "such  meetings  fan  hostile  passions 
into  a  flame." 

In  spite  of  this  prohibition,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  day 
appointed,  the  students  of  the  schools  of  law  and  medicine,  to  the 
number  of  1800,  formed  themselves  into  files,  and  marched  to  the 
house  of  Odillon  Barrot  [Bar-ro],  a  deputy  favourable  to  the  banquet. 

They  marched  along  singing  the  Marseillaise  and  the  Girondist 
song  of  Mourir  pour  la  patrie.  Hundreds  of  workmen  joined  the 
procession,  so  that  the  numbers  became  really  formidable. 

The  same  day,  Mon.  Barrot  [Bar-ro],  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
impeached  the  ministers  of  having  violated  the  constitution  in 
forbidding  the  banquet.  The  motion  was  deferred  for  a  few  days. 

By  sun-fall,  the  whole  city  was  in  commotion.  Lamps  and 
windows  were  broken;  the  posts  of  the  Octroi  were  forced  ;  barricades 
were  thrown  up  ;  the  municipal  guard  was  attacked  ;  the  chairs  in 
the  Champs  Elysees  were  burnt  ;  and  the  military,  in  great  numbers, 
paraded  the  streets  to  restore  order. 

The  23rd  Of  February.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  23rd, 
crowds  of  people  assembled  in  the  eastern  Boulevards  ;  overpowered 
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the  military ;  and  seized  their  muskets.  The  National  Guard, 
consisting  of  85,000  rate -payers,  was  called  out,  and  commanded 
to  interfere  wherever  fighting  was  going  on;  but  their  sympathies 
were  so  wholly  with  the  insurgents,  that  the  military  was  more 
hampered  than  aided  hy  their  interference.  The  universal  cry,  from 
one  end  of  Paris  to  the  other,  was  Down  with  Guizot !  Reform  for 
ever !  Down  with  the  Ministers ! 

The  king  was  perplexed,  hut  Guizot  advised  him  to  call  a  new 
ministry;  and,  by  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  announced 
that  Guizot  had  resigned,  and  that  Mon.  Thiers  had  been  authorized 
to  form  a  fresh  cabinet. 

The  news  was  received  with  great  applause ;  but  vast  masses  of 
workmen,  carrying  red  flags,  assembled  before  Guizot's  house,  yelling 
like  maniacs,  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voice,  and  singing 
revolutionary  songs.  Presently,  a  musket  was  fired  from  the  crowd, 
and  the  soldiers  who  guarded  the  minister's  house,  irritated  thereat, 
discharged  a  volley  on  the  mob. 

The  rage  of  the  rioters  was  now  unbounded.  A  ferocious  shout 
of  vengeance,  uttered  with  that  peculiar  emphasis  which  only  Frenchmen 
can  give,  rose  on  all  sides.  Between  60  and  70  persons  had  been 
shot,  and  their  dead  bodies,  laid  on  carts,  were  paraded  through  the 
city  by  torch-light.  The  deep  yell,  the  ghastly  glare  of  torches,  the 
diabolical  looks  of  vengeance,  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  and  the 
presence  of  the  dead,  made  a  spectacle  most  frightful  and  unearthly. 
By  midnight  the  whole  city  was  astir,  seeking  guns  or  other  weapons, 
and  constructing  barricades,  against  the  morrow. 

Abdication  (24  Feb.,  1848).  Next  morning,  the  king  had  a 
review  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  a  large  open  square  near  the  palace, 
but  all  the  approaches  to  the  Tuileries  were  beset  by  armed  multitudes. 

The  National  Guard  had  openly  joined  the  insurgents,  so  the 
Municipal  Guard  consisting  of  old  soldiers  was  called  out,  and  made 
themselves  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  people. 

Before  the  Palais-Royal  a  serious  collision  took  place.  Shots  were 
fired  on  both  sides.  At  last,  a  quantity  of  straw  was  heaped  round 
the  soldiers,  and  set  fire  to.  Several  of  the  Municipal  Guard  were 
suffocated  or  burnt  to  death,  and  numbers  were  killed  in  attempting 
to  escape.  This  was  the  most  serious  affray  of  the  three  days. 

When  this  horrible  incident  was  told  to  the  king,  he  voluntarily 
signed  his  abdication  in  favour  of  his  grandson,  the  comte  de  Paris ; 
but  it  was  too  late.  The  mad  passions  of  the  people  were  excited  to 
frenzy;  multitudes  pressed  towards  the  Tuileries,  and  fired  at  the 
windows. 

The  king,  queen,  duchess  of  Nemours,  and  children,  escaped  by  an 
underground  passage ;  entered  two  plain  coaches,  each  drawn  by  a 
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single  horse ;  and  drove  furiously  away  in  the  direction  of  St.  Cloud 
[San  Cloo]* 

It  was  17£  years  since  Louis -Philippe  had  been  installed,  amidst 
popular  acclamations,  "  king  of  the  French."  His  favourite  minister, 
Mon.  Guizot,  escaped  in  disguise,  and  followed  the  king  to  England, 
where  he  long  remained  in  exile. 

Scarcely  were  the  king  and  his  family  gone,  when  the  mob  and 
National  Guard  rushed  into  the  palace,  threw  out  of  the  windows  the 
furniture,  destroyed  everything  on  which  they  could  lay  their  hands, 
and  burnt  the  throne  in  the  Place  du  CarrouseL 

DucheSS  of  Orleans  and  the  Deputies  (24/fe  February,  1848). 
While  the  Tuileries  were  being  pillaged,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  with 
her  two  sons  and  the  due  de  Nemours,*  was  crossing  tbe  bridge 
leading  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

They  were  soon  after  introduced  into  the  hall,  and  accommodated 
with  seats.  Great  agitation  prevailed  in  the  assembly. 

Mon.  Dupin  announced  to  the  house  that  the  king  had  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  grandson  the  comte  de  Paris,  and  had  appointed  the 
duchess  of  Orleans  regent. 

Then  followed  a  most  stormy  discussion ;  some  approving  of  the 
appointment ;  others  declaring  for  a  republic  ;  others  again  voting  for 
the  due  de  Nemours ;  and  others  clamouring  for  a  provisional  govern- 
ment. 

At  length  rose  Mon.  de  la  Rochejaquelein,  and  said:  " Gentlemen, 
this  day  you  are  nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  Your  chamber  is  no 
longer  a  house !" 

At  this  moment,  a  crowd  of  armed  men  rushed  into  the  hall,  shouting : 
No  regency  I  no  royalty !  the  Republic  for  ever  I  The  president  put  on 
his  hat,  and  pronounced  the  sittings  at  a  close. 

The  uproar  was  indescribable.  Deputy  after  deputy  rose  to  speak ; 
but  the  mob  continued  shouting :  No  more  Bourbons !  Down  with  the 
national  traitors!  No  regency!  The  Republic  for  ever! 

The  duchess  of  Orleans  and  her  children  made  their  way  out  with 
the  due  de  Nemours ;  and  many  of  the  deputies  'left  at  the  same 
time. 

At  length,  after  three  hours'  shouting,  menacing,  noises  of  various 
sorts,  and  confusion  worse  confounded  by  fruitless  cries  of  Silence! 
Order!  Yes!  No!  Hear!  and  marks  of  disapproval,  a  provisional 
government  was  named.  Thus  ended  the  last  sitting  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  at  the  palace  Bourbon, 

*  The  duchess  of  Orleans  was  a  widow.  Her  husband,  Ferdinand-Philippe,  eldest 
son  of  the  king,  died  in  1842.  Her  two  sons  are  the  comte  de  Paris  and  the  due  de 
Chartres. 

The  due  de  Nemours  (Louis- Charles)  was  the  second  son,  but  fourth  child  of  the 
king.  His  children  are  comte  d'Eu,  due  d'Alen^on,  and  Marguerite  d' Orleans. 
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The  provisional  governors,  eleven  in  number,  held  their  meetings 
in  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  that  old  centre  of  Parisian  democracy. 

Night  and  day  the  members  sat,  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  February, 
consulting,  decreeing,  issuing  proclamations,  receiving  deputations, 
and  trying  to  legislate  amidst  shouts,  trampling  of  feet,  a  Babel  of 
voices,  and  a  still  worse  Babel  of  impossible  demands. 

Mon.  Lamartine  was  almost  the  only  person  who  had  any  influence 
with  the  mob  ;  and  he  was  generally  listened  to  with  approbation. 

One  of  the  best  measures  suggested  by  him,  for  the  restoration  of 
order,  was  the  enrolment  of  a  new  corps,  called  the  Garde  Mobile 9 
consisting  of  the  most  turbulent  young  men  of  the  working  classes. 
By  this  ruse  he  converted  the  most  disorderly  into  a  band  whose  duty 
and  pride  were  to  preserve  order.  The  Municipal  Guard  was  dissolved, 
and  the  regular  troops  withdrawn. 

IF  The  chief  feature  of  the  Revolution  of  July  was  its  resistance  to 
the  principle  which  had  been  struggling  into  life  for  the  last  15  years, 

I  mean  the  legitimacy  of  the  divine  right,  or  in  other  words  the  law  of 
succession  by  birth. 

France,  in  chasing  Charles  X.  from  her  shores,  virtually  said : 

II  There  are  no  legitimacies  but  such  as  it  pleases  me  to  create.     I 
recognize  no  right  but  the  right  of  the  nation  to  appoint  its  own 
governors  and  government." 

The  proper  step,  after  the  abdication  of  Charles,  would  have  been 
an  appeal  to  the  people  to  choose  their  own  government  and  appoint 
their  own  rulers  ;  but,  instead  of  this  natural  proceeding,  the  crown 
was  given  to  Louis -Philippe,  and  a  new  royalty  created  which  professed 
to  represent  both  the  divine  right  and  the  national  right,  but  which,  in 
reality,  possessed  neither  the  prestige  of  the  one  nor  the  strength  of 
the  other. 

The  reign  of  the  citizen-king  was  a  trial  of  royalty  based  on  repub- 
lican principles ;  and  the  first  act  of  the  new  king  was  an  electoral 
law,  which  recognized  money  as  the  standard  of  worth,  and  reduced 
80  millions  of  citizens  to  the  condition  of  Helots.  The  aristocracy  of 
France,  in  the  reign  of  Louis-Philippe,  was  that  of  money,  and  money 
only. 

FAMILY  AFFAIRS  OF  LOUIS-PHILIPPE. 

(1)  Marriage  of  Due  d'Orleans.    In  the  spring  of  1837 

the  due  d'Orleans,  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  married  the  princes? 
Helena  of  Mecklenburg,  who,  the  following  year,  gave  birth  to  a  son. 
called  the  comte  de  Paris. 

(2)  Death  of  Princess  Marie.    In  1839,  the  king  lost  hi* 

beloved  daughter  Marie,  wife  of  the  duke  of  Wiirtemberg.  She  was 
only  26  years  old,  and  had  been  married  less  than  two  years. 
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(8)  Death  of  duo  d'Orleans  (19th  July,  1842).  Three 
years  after  the  death  of  the  princess  Marie,  the  duke  of  Orleans  was 
thrown  out  of  his  carriage,  and  killed.  He  left  Paris  in  the  forenoon 
in  a  light  open  carriage,  with  a  postilion,  intending  to  take  leave  of 
the  royal  family  at  Neuilly  [Ner-ye]  before  proceeding  to  the  camp  of 
St.  Omer  [Sant  0-mair'}.  As  he  approached  the  Porte  Maillot 
[My'-yo],  his  horses  took  fright;  the  postilion  lost  all  command  over 
them ;  the  duke  jumped  from  the  carriage ;  and  his  spurs  getting 
entangled  in  his  cloak,  he  was  thrown  upon  his  head,  and  died  the 
same  day. 

Immediately  after  the  accident,  the  young  prince  was  taken  to  the 
house  of  a  grocer ;  the  site  of  which  house,  with  some  adjoining 
property,  was  purchased  by  the  king  for  a  chapel  to  St.  Ferdinand. 
The  altar  on  the  left  contains  a  group  in  marble  representing 
the  duke  on  his  death-bed ;  and  what  renders  the  group  still  more 
interesting,  is  the  angel  kneeling  at  the  head  of  the  deceased  in 
earnest  supplication,  the  work  of  his  sister  Marie.  Little  did  she 
think  when  she  was  carving  this  beautiful  spirit,  for  whose  tomb  it 
was  destined ! 

The  duke  of  Orleans  was  greatly  beloved.  He  was  brave,  generous, 
affable,  the  friend  of  progress,  and  a  patron  of  the  arts.  His  death 
was  felt  deeply  by  the  nation ;  and  none  can  tell  how  intensely  by  the 
royal  parents. 

Marriage  of  Due  de  Montpensier  (Wtk  October,  1846). 

All  the  princes  of  France,  except  the  youngest,  had  married  into  royal 
houses  :  Thus  the  due  d'Orleans  had  married  the  princess  Helena  of 
Mecklenburg ;  the  due  de  Nemours,  the  princess  Victoria  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-G-otha ;  the  prince  de  Joinville,  a  sister  of  the  emperor  of 
Brazil ;  the  due  d'Aumale,  Maria  princess  of  Salerno  ;  one  only,  the 
due  de  Montpensier,  remained  unmarried,  and  he  desired  to  ally  him- 
self with  the  house  of  Spain. 

Lord  Palmerston  was  then  premier  of  England,  and  M.  Guizot  of 
France.  The  English  minister  expostulated  against  this  alliance,  as 
contrary  to  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713),  which  distinctly  stipulated 
that  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  should  never  be  united  under 
one  sovereign. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  England,  the  marriage  took  place ; 
and,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1846,  the  due  de  Montpensier  led  to  the 
altar  Louisa  de  Bourbon,  infanta  of  Spain,  and  sister  of  Isabella  the 
reigning  queen.  This  proceeding  separated  the  courts  of  England 
and  France,  and  gave  great  offence  to  the  British  nation.  .  - 

The  year  previously  (1845),  Queen  Victoria  had  made  a  private  visit  to  Louis-Philippe 
at  Eu,  and  in  the  October  of  the  same  year,  the  king  visited  the  queen  at  Windsor. 
These  were  not  visits  of  state,  like  those  ot  1855. 
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Death  of  Louis-Philippe  (26th  August,  1850).  Louis- 
Philippe  died  at  Claremont,  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  whither  he  had 
retired  after  his  abdication*  He  was  77  years  of  age,  and  had  been 
an  exile  in  England  for  thirteen  years. 

No  man,  at  least  of  modern  times,  had  experienced  so  many  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune.  Heir  of  one  of  the  most  opulent  families  of  Europe, 
he  was  at  one  time  almost  destitute  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 
An  outcast  and  an  exile,  he  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  France.  And 
when  a  king  with  almost  unlimited  power,  he  was  forced  from  his 
throne  to  die  a  fugitive  in  a  strange  land. 

His  Character.  He  was  by  nature  gentle  and  straightforward  ; 
studious,  thoughtful,  well-informed,  deeply  read  in  history,  diplomatic, 
indefatigable,  and  free  of  speech  ;  but  he  was  avaricious,  deficient  in 
energy,  and  wholly  without  dignity. 

In  private  life,  he  was  irreproachable  :  A  good  husband,  a  kind 
and  judicious  father,  and  of  a  humane  disposition  ;  but  excessively 
vain  and  garrulous.  He  would  never  allow  himself  to  be  in  the 
wrong,  and  was  perpetually  accusing  the  world  of  ingratitude  and 
neglect. 

His  reign  forms  an  epoch  in  French  history,  begun  and  ended  by  a 
revolution.  Arts  flourished,  manufactures  increased,  industry  was 
encouraged,  and  the  peace  of  Europe  was  uninterrupted. 

His  Policy.  His  great  and  fatal  mistake  was  his  ambition  to 
govern,  as  well  as  reign  ;  to  be  minister,  as  well  as  king  ;  and  his  chief 
aim  was  to  consolidate  his  own  dynasty,  to  accomplish  which  he 
stooped  to  the  most  huckstering  policy. 

He  was  a  lover  of  peace,  no  doubt  ;  but  the  motive  was  not  aversion 
to  war,  so  much  as  a  fear  that  war  would  endanger  his  dynasty.  He 
cared,  indeed,  less  for  the  honour  of  his  people  than  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  his  family. 

It  was  this  that  lost  him  the  alliance  of  England.  It  was  basing 
his  aristocracy  on  money,  that  introduced  the  corruption  which  so 
eminently  disgraced  the  ministers  of  this  reign.  It  was  his  hoarding, 
trafficking,  and  hungering  for  wealth,  that  taught  his  people  a  reckless 
speculation  hitherto  unknown  in  France. 

Conceiving  that  his  success  in  life  was  due  to  his  own  merits,  Louis- 
Philippe  was  dogmatical,  obstinate,  and  overbearing  in  the  extreme. 
His  "  experience  "  was  his  favourite  topic  ;  and  when  any  one  ven- 
tured to  differ  from  him,  he  put  him  down  with  the  vaunting  reproof 
of,  "  my  experience  is  greater  than  yours." 

His  Monuments.  The  exposition  of  the  products  of  French 
industry  was.  created  by  the  "  citizen  king."  The  Column  of  July 
and  that  of  Boulogne  were  built  in  his  reign  ;  the  Arc  de  Triomphe, 
the  superb  Madeleine,  N6tre-Dame-de-Lorette,  St.  Vincent-de-Paul, 
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and  the  beautiful  H6tel-de-Ville,  were  either  commenced  or  finished 
in  the  same  reign. 

The  palace  of  Versailles  was  converted  into  an  historical  museum, 
sacred  to  the  glories  of  France.  The  fortifications  of  Paris  were 
constructed.  And  railroads  were  introduced. 

In  1840,  the  relations  between  England  and  France  were  somewhat  cool.  M.  Thiers, 
who  was  chief  minister,  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  a  rupture,  and  wished  France  to  side 
with  Egypt  against  England  and  the  Sublime  Porte.  Louis-Philippe  availed  himself 
of  the  popular  effervescence,  which  then  existed,  to  persuade  the  chambers  to  fortify 
Paris,  and  in  less  than  three  years  the  work  was  completed. 

HISTORY    OF    THE     FRENCH     DRAMA  (concluded  from  page  237). 
PART   IV.       THE   ROMANTIC    OR   GENRE   SCHOOL. 

Tragedy.  Till  the  time  of  Voltaire,  the  successors  of  Corneille  and 
Racine  had  been  content  to  imitate  their  great  models.  Crebillon  (1674 — 1762) 
imitated  Corneille  in  the  terrible,  but  his  "terrible"  was  harrowing,  and  not 
unfrequently  atrocious.  Campristron  (1656 — 1723)  emulated  Racine  ;  but  had 
neither  the  invention  nor  poetic  force  of  his  great  original. 

Voltaire  (1694 — 1778),  possessed  of  an  active  and  ingenious  spirit,  cut  out 
a  path  for  himself ;  but  was  too  timid  to  attempt  any  bold  innovations.  He  did 
not,  however,  hesitate  to  infringe  the  classic  "Unities,"  and  to  substitute  a  proper 
national  costume  for  the  conventional  stage  dresses  of  the  Louis  quatorze 
pattern,  hitherto  universally  adopted. 

He  fancied  he  had  done  more.  He  boasted  that  he  had  made  his  Romans 
speak  as  well  as  dress  like  Romans,  and  his  Greeks  like  Greeks  ;  but  this  was 
mere  vanity  and  self-delusion.  His  heroes  are  as  much  Frenchmen  as  those  of 
the  painter  David.  His  turbaned  Ottoman  is  no  Turk,  but  thinks  and  speaks 
like  a  Parisian  ;  so  do  his  savage  chief  and  silken  Chinese.  Nevertheless  his 
tragedies  are  of  a  high  order ;  and  several  of  them  still  keep  possession  of  the 
stage. 

Voltaire  and  Ducis  prepared  the  way  for  Lamercier,  Victor  Hugo,  and 
Alexandre  Dumas,  the  chief  exponents  of  the  Romantic  School,  which  has  sought 
to  free  the  stage  from  the  Aristotelian  shackles,  and  to  introduce  the  English, 
Spanish,  and  German  freedom.  Their  efforts  at  first  met  with  the  severest 
opposition.  Delavigne  has  attempted  to  reconcile  the  ancient  Classic  and 
modern  Romantic  schools,  by  making  each  concede  a  little  ;  and  young 
France  seems  inclined  to  favour  the  compromise.  The  present  most  acceptable 
dramas  may  be  termed  Classico-Romantic. 

Lamercier  (1772 — 1840)  possessed  singular  boldness  and  originality.  He 
has  detached  passages  equal  in  beauty  to  any  thing  in  the  language  ;  but  others 
are  so  bizarre,  that  they  border  on  the  ridiculous.  His  best  drama  is 
Agamemnon. 

Victor  Hugo  (1802 —  )  who  succeeded  Lamercier  in  the  Academy, 

set  himself,   far  more  boldly  than  any  previous  author,    to  demolish  the 
unnatural  dramatic  system  of  his  country. 

In  1827,  he  brought  out  his  Cromwell,  in  which  he  fearlessly  infringed  the 
Aristotelian  unities  ;  but  his  attempt  did  not  succeed.  Nothing  daunted,  in 
1830,  he  produced  his  Ernani.  The  indignation  of  the  old  school  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  new  ran  beyond  all  bounds.  The  theatre  was  in  an  uproar  ; 
many  went  even  to  blows. 

The  Academy  laid  a  formal  complaint  before  the  king  ;  hut  Charles  X.  with 
singular  good  sense,  replied,  that  "in  matters  of  taste  the  opinion  of  a 
monarch  is  no  better  than  that  of  other  men." 
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His  other  dramas  are  Marion  Delorme,  Lucretia  Borgia,  Mary  Tudor,  Angela,  Ruy  Blat, 
Le  Roi  s'amuse,  $c. 

Alexandra  Dumas  (1803—1870),  the  novelist,  first  roused  the  attention  of 
France,  by  his  historical  drama  of  Henri  III. ,  which.made  its  appearance  while  the 
contest  between  Classicism  and  Romanticism  was  still  raging.  It  was  hailed 
by  the  new  school  with  unbounded  delight,  and  pronounced  to  be  the  trophy 
of  their  undoubted  victory. 

Casimir  Delavigne  (1793 — 1843),  represents  the  golden  mean  of  the 
French  Parnassus,  the  half- classic  and  half-romantic  school.  There  is  nothing 
extravagant,  nothing  profound  about  him,  but  he  is  just  the  man  to  please  and 
not  offend.  His  principal  tragedies  are  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  Cid's  Daughter, 
Marino  Falieri,  Louis  XI. ,  and  the  Children  of  Edward. 

Comedy.  A  few  years  prior  to  the  Great  Revolution,  and  while  the 
causes  of  that  event  were  still  seething  and  ready  to  boil  over,  Beaumarchais 
brought  out  his  Marriage  of  Figaro,  at  once  a  comedy  of  intrigue  and  political 
satire.  Jt  was  received  with  tumultuous  enthusiasm,  which  nothing  but  its 
novelty,  its  persecution  by  the  king,  and  its  political  iuuendos  can  account 
for. 

"With  few  exceptions,  French  comedy,  since  the  great  epoch  of  Moliere,  has 
dwindled  down  to  farce,  comic  opera,  vaudeville,  and  what  is  called  "variety," 
a  flimsy  grotesque  plot,  borne  out  by  comic  dialogue  and  acting. 

Dancourt  (1661—1726)  is  one  of  the  best  farce  writers  of  France,  but  he  too  often  out- 
rages decency. 

Picard  (1769—1828),  composed  48  vaudevilles,  comic  operas,  and  light  comedies.  His 
humour  is  genuine,  his  dialogues  bright  and  witty,  and  his  plots  excellent. 

Of  modern  and  living  authors  in  this  department  of  letters  the  most  popular  are  Victor 
Hugo,  Bayard,  and  Brunei.  Scribe,  the  prolific  writer  of  librettos,  such  as  Massaniello, 
Fra  Diavolo,  The  Crown  Diamonds,  &c.,  &c.,  died  in  1862. 

POETRY    OP    THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

The  literature  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  in  France  is  more  distinguished 
for  its  prose  than  poetry. 

At  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  ST.  LAMBERT  and  DELILLE  introduced 
descriptive  poetry,  brought  into  vogue  by  Thomson's  Seasons.  And  various 
attempts  have  been  made  at  the  Epic,  but  wholly  without  success.* 

During  the  Revolution,  CHENIER  and  LEBRUN  obtained  to  themselves  a  name 
by  their  revolutionary  songs.  Those  of  the  former  were  sung  on  all  the  great 
festivals.  The  latter  was  preposterously  called  by  his  contemporaries,  the 
Pindar  of  France. 

In  the  first  empire,  poetry  was  almost  silent ;  but  with  the  restoration  rose 
the  Romantic  School,  the  growth  of  the  Revolution  ;  a  school  which  repudiates 
both  in  theory  and  practice,  the  classic  affectations  which  had  for  several 
years  infected  both  poetry,  drawing,  and  every  thing  else  that  depended 
upon  taste. 

In  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  poetry  produced  by  the  present  school,  thera 
is  much  diversity  of  opinion.  Those  who  admire  vehement  thoughts  and  fiery 

*"  Les  Francais,"  said  Voltaire,  "n'ont  pas  la  tete  epique,"  and  the  attempts  already 
made,  his  own  among  the  number,  corroborate  his  words.  The  principal  Epics  in  the 
language  are  :— 

The  Philippide,  by  Guillaume  de  Breton  (1165-1220). 
„    Franciadf,  by  Ronsard  (1524—1585). 
„     Creation,  by  Du  Bartas  (1544—1590). 
„    Maid  of  Orleans  (la  Pucelle),  by  Chapelain  (1594—1674). 
St.  Louis,  by  Lemoyne  (1602—1671). 
The  Henriade,  by  Voltaire  (1694-  1778). 

To  which  may  be  added  Telcmachus,  the  prose  epic  by  Ftaclon,  and  the  only  one  likely 
to  endure. 
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declamation,  will  allow  much  merit  to  Victor  Hugo  ana  /Jelavigne  [Du-lar~ 
vene],  others  will  feel  inclined  to  doubt  whether  posterity  will  judge  them  so 
admiringly  as  many  of  their  contemporaries. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  poetry  of  Victor-Hugo  is  extremely  unequal. 
Sometimes  he  is  extravagant  to  bombast,  and  sometimes  even  bizarre;  but 
there  are  detached  poems  and  passages  in  which  he  exhibits  a  rare  mastery  of 
language,  and  much  poetical  imagination. 

Certainly,  he  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  French  writers,  and  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  Romanticists.  His  novels  are  unsurpassed,  especially  his 
Ndtre-Dame  de  Paris.  His  prose  poem  Les  Miserable,  exhibits  great  keenness 
of  analysis,  passionate  dramatic  force,  and  splendour  of  sentiment.  As  a 
lyric  poet  he  has  no  equal  in  the  language,  and  few  short  poems  in  any  modern 
European  tongue  can  be  compared  to  his  Nero's  Feast  (Chant  de  Fete  de 
Nerori}.  [As  a  prose  writer,  see  p.  431.] 

IT  The  genius  of  Delavigne  derives  its  inspiration  from  patriotic  sentiments  ; 
and  has  found  vent  in  many  noble  lyrics.  Of  these  Parthenope  and  The  Dog 
of  the  Louvre  may  be  cited  as  noble  examples. 

1T  Alfred  de  VIGNY  [Veen-ye],  a  poet  somewhat  less  known  to  English 
readers,  has  gained  considerable  popularity  in  Paris,  and  not  undeservedly,  for 
his  poem  entitled  The  Frigate  " Serieuse,"  which  shows  a  pathetic  earnestness 
very  rarely  to  be  found. 

IT  Auguste  Barbier  also  deserves  mention  on  account  of  his  energy  and 
descriptive  powers. 

But  the  names  which  are  most  conspicuous  in  modern  French  poetry,  and 
which  will  hereafter  be  most  intimately  associated  with  the  literature  of  the 
19th  century  are  those  of  Lainartme  and  Beranger. 

Lamartine  (1790 — 1869).  It  has  been  the  lot  of  Lamartine  to  occupy 
a  conspicuous  position  in  two  characters,  usually  thought  irreconcilable: 
that  of  a  poet,  and  that  of  a  politician  ;  but  his  disastrous  failure  in  the  latter 
capacity  leads  us  to  regret  that  he  has  not  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
literature.  In  his  poetry,  there  is  a  stateliness  and  a  sustained  gravity,  which 
reaches  at  times  to  the  sublime.  Very  melodious  in  his  verse,  he  has  succeeded 
in  producing  harmonies  of  which  the  French  language  seemed  incapable. 

French,  admirably  adapted  for  conversation,  brilliant  repartee,  wit,  and  all 
the  lighter  graces  of  diction,  was  supposed  to  be  unfitted  for  oratorical  use, 
till  Bossuet  and  Massillon,  by  their  magnificent  discourses,  dispelled  the  notion. 
In  like  manner,  Lamartine  has  shown  that  it  is  possible  so  to  wield  the 
language,  as  to  raise  it  to  the  sublime. 

Lamartine  may  be  compared  to  Wordsworth  in  the  quality  and  tone  of  his 
mind.  The  solidity,  magniloquence,  and  reflective  tendencies  of  the  one,  are 
conspicuous  in  the  other  ;  so  also  are  the  occasional  tediousness,  egotism,  and 
pomposity. 

Lamartine  never  divorces  his  subject  from  himself,  and  hence  wearies  us 
after  a  time.  We  admire  the  man,  approve  his  sentiments,  appreciate  his 
diction,  but  wish  he  would  sometimes  forget  Lamartine,  and  show  us  some 
one  else. 

In  1820  he  published  his  Poetic  Meditations,  45,000  of  which  were  sold  in  a  very  short 
time.  His  next  work  of  the  same  class  was  Poetic  Harmonies. 

His  History  of  the  Girondists,  together  with  the  History  of  the  Last  Ten  Tears,  by  Louis 
Blanc,  contributed  greatly  to  shake  the  throne  of  the  barricades. 

His  last  works  are  History  of  the  Revolution,  and  Lives  of  Men  who  have  Advanced  the 
Progress  of  Science. 

N.B.    His  proper  name  is  Prat.    He  married  an  English  Lady  of  fortune. 

Beranger  (1780—1857).  The  greatest  of  all  is  Beranger,  the  Horace 
of  France,  and  not  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  his  Roman  brother.  While 
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he  has  selected  the  simplest  and  most  universal  feelings,  the  most  familiar 
sentiments  and  images,  and  the  most  trite  truisms,  he  has,  by  his  tact  and 
skill,  invested  them  with  quite  an  original  character. 

The  oftener  a  thought  has  occurred  to  others,  so  much  the  better,  for  it  is 
an  evidence  of  its  truth,  and  of  its  power  on  the  heart.  What  Beranger  has 
done,  was  not  to  create  the  thought,  but  to  clothe  it ;  to  make  it  familiar  ;  to 
give  it  colour  and  form;  so  that  it  looks  like  an  old  acquaintance  vastly 
improved. 

His  originality  lies  in  his  application  of  the  idea,  and  the  point  with  which 
the  image  is  brought  out. 

Few  poets  have  ever  equalled  him  in  this  department.  What  Burns  was  to 
Scotland,  Beranger  is  to  France.  Both  seized  upon  the  popular  feeling,  and 
treated  it  as  it  ought  to  be  treated.  Both  were  possessed  of  the  same  manliness 
of  spirit  and  sound  common  sense.  Both  were  singularly  independent  in 
spirit,  and  hated  everything  hypocritical  or  mean.  Strong  in  his  Napoleonic 
tendencies,  to  his  ballads  and  soul-stirring  ditties,  the  emperor  Napoleon  1IF. 
owed  in  no  small  measure  his  elevation.  No  poet,  perhaps,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  has  exercised  such  a  power  over  the  destiny  of  a  nation  as 
the  poet  of  St  Honors". 

His  songs  were  immensely  popular  during  the  republic,  but  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X. 
had  the  bad  taste  to  throw  him  into  prison  for  his  freedom  of  ideas,  and  keep  him  there,  one 
for  three  months,  and  the  other  for  nine.  Louis-Philippe  had  no  more  love  for  the  poets  than 
his  bigoted  predecessors. 


HISTORY     OF     FRENCH      PAINTING     (concluded  fl-om  page  350), 
PART  III.    THE  GENRE,  ECLECTIC,  AND  ROMANTIC  SCHOOLS. 

As  the  Republic  faded  away,  the  political  change  was  reflected  in  French 
art.  The  passion  for  everything  Greek  passed  away,  and  a  more  natural  taste 
was  introduced.  Now  came  the  time  when  the  wars  of  the  empire  were 
commemorated.  When  shakos  and  bear-skins  replaced  the  antique  helmet 
and  cap  of  liberty  ;  and  the  vivid  aspect  of  reality  breathed  from  the  canvas, 
and  put  to  shame  the  absurd  abstractions  of  David  \_Dav-ede]  and  his  school. 

Carle  Vernet*  (1758 — 1836),  who  excelled  in  horses,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  new  school,  and  won  the  hearts  of  all  Frenchmen  by  representing  on 
canvas  the  battles  in  which  they  had  taken  part :  such  as  JRivQli,  Marengo, 
Austerlitz,  and  Wagram.- 

Horace  Vernet  (1789 — 1863)  is  no  less  celebrated  than  his  father.  The 
Taking  of  Constantine,  Massacre  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  Surprise  of  the 
Smalah  of  Abd-el-Kader  are  large  paintings  of  considerable  merit,  especially 
for  graphic  grouping  and  correctness  of  costume.  His  other  battle  scenes  are 
Tolosa,  Jemmapes,  Jena,  Friedland,  and  Fonttnoy. 

IT  Paul  Delaroche  (1797 — 1856),  the  founder  and  best  exponent  of  the 
modern  "Eclectic  School,"  has  few  equals  in  colour,  delicacy  of  treatment,  pictu- 
resqueness  of  design,  and  accuracy  of  drawing.  He  has  endeavoured  with 
considerable  success  to  unite  the  living  truth  of  the  Romantic  with  the  dignity 
of  the  Classic  school.  His  chief  defects  are  want  of  fire  and  grandeur. 

Compare  his  Napoleon  Crossing  the  A  Ips  with  the  conventional  horse  and 
rider  of  David,  and  the  beauty  of  truth  will  be  most  palpable.  His  Death  of 
the  due  de  Guise  is  a  fine  dramatic  painting:  The  large  chamber  compared 
with  the  small  figures,  the  prostrate  body  and  bed  on  one  side,  the  great  space 
between  them,  and  the  group  of  skulking  assassins,  are  all  admirably  conceived. 

*  Claude  Joseph  Vernet  (1714—1789),  father  of  Carle,  was  the  bestmarme  painter,  and  was 
employed  by  Louis  XV.  to  paint  the  principal  sea-ports  of  France.  His  best  productions, 
however,  are  Evening  and  the  Tempest.  Almost  all  his  paintings  aie  in  the  Louvre. 
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The  following  are  also  universally  known,  at  least  from  engravings  :  Napoleon  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  ;  Richelieu  Sailing  up  the  Rhone  ;  Death  of  Mazarin  ;  Execution  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey ;  Stafford  Going  to  JSfecutit.n  ;  The  Princes  in  the  Tower ;  Cromwell  Contemplating 
the  Body  of  Charles  I.,  one  of  the  finest  historic  paintings  of  modern  times ;  Marie- An- 
toinette before  the  Tribunal;  Moses  Exposed ;  Jtsus  in  the  Garden;  The  Hemicycle,  which 
contains  74  figures ;  &c. 

IT  Last  of  all  came  Robert  (1793—1825),  one  of  the  most  talented  painters 
of  France,  who  forsook  the  pomp  of  war  for  the  simple  and  beautiful  in  nature, 
devoting  his  energies  to  the  reproduction  of  the  most  striking  passages  of 
ordinary  life  in  Italy.  He  produced  many  paintings  of  extraordinary  merit. 

Greuze  (1726 — 1805)  may  be  placed  in  the  same  school.  His  best  pictures 
are  the  Father  of  a  Family  Explaining  the  Bible  to  his  Children  ;  The  Beloved 
Mother  ;  Child  and  her  Dog ;  First  Sorrow  (a  little  girl  lamenting  the  death 
of  her  pet  bird) ;  and  the  Village  Bride. 

Gericault  (1791 — 1824)  was  in  reality  the  first  to  abandon  the  art  of 
David.  His  Wreck  of  the  Medusa  is  a  prodigy  of  dramatic  power,  forcible, 
effective,  and  worthy  of  all  praise.  Nothing  had  hitherto  been  produced  in 
France  so  natural  in  drawing,  so  modest  in  expression,  and  so  faultless  in 
conception. 

Next  followed  Delacroix,  Hersent,  and  Prildhon.  The  first  admired 
for  his  Dante  and  Virgil  in  Charon's  boat,  now  in  the  Luxembourg.  The 
second  for  his  Boaz  and  Ruth.  And  the  third  for  his  Poor  Family,  which 
gave  a  final  blow  to  the  heartless  extravagance  of  the  Revolutionary  School. 

Delacroix  is  called  the  Paul  Veronese,  and  sometimes  the  Rubens  of  France.  His  colouring 
is  superb,  I  ut  his  drawing  very  incorrect. 

SchefFer  (1795 — 1858),  German  by  descent,  Dutch  by  birth,  and  French 
by  education,  followed  in  the  same  wake.  He  was  essentially  a  poet-painter, 
and  has  left  behind  many  works  of  European  fame. 

His  Defence  of  Missalonghi  strikes  with  a  master's  hand  the  chords  of  our 
sympathy.  The  scene  is  horrible,  but  by  no  means  revolting. 

His  nine  pictures  from  Goethe's  Faust,  are  the  finest  illustrations  ever 
produced  ;  especially  Faust  in  his  Study,  Margaret  at  the  Wheel,  and  (which 
is  the  finest  of  all)  Margaret  Tempted  in  the  Church. 

His  master-work,  however,  is  Paolo  and  Francesca.  Next  to  which  comes 
Dante  and  Beatrice.  Of  his  religious  subjects  the  Agony  in  the  Garden  is 
the  best. 

The  great  excellency  of  Ary  Scheffer's  pictures  is  character,  to  which  every 
thing  is  subordinate.  There  is  a  grandeur  even  in  the  least  of  his  works,  but 
his  accessories,  such  as  landscape,  foreground,  sky,  and  so  on,  are  poor ;  and 
there  is  a  constant  repetition  of  the  same  models  in  his  different  pictures. 


CELEBRITIES,     NOT     POETS     OR     PAINTERS. 

Chateaubriand  (1769 — 1848),  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  French 
writers,  was  the  author  of  The  Martyrs,  the  Genius  of  Christianity,  and  the 
Itinerary  from  Paris  to  Jerusalem.  The  first  of  these,  with  the  Corinne  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  were  the  first  works  to  produce  the  reaction  which  succeeded 
the  literary  torpor  of  the  Convention  and  Directory.  The  second  was  received 
with  an  enthusiasm  almost  without  parallel  in  literature.  The  third  is  brilliant 
and  interesting. 

Chateaubriand  lived  for  several  years  in  England  in  great  poverty,  but,  in  1800, 
returned  to  Paris,  and  published  his  first  tale,  Atala  or  the ^  love  of  two 
savages  in  the  desert,  which  brought  him  into  immediate  notice.  Though 
Bonaparte  greatly  patronized  him,  yet,  on  the  execution  of  the  due  d'Enghien, 
lie  left  France  in  disgust,  and  commenced  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Laud. 
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After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
peerage ;  and,  in  1822,  he  was  appointed  ambassador-extraordinary  to  the 
British  court. 

Sismondi  (1773 — 1842),  historian,  passed  many  years  in  England  and 
Tuscany  during  the  French  revolution.  His  great  work  is  a  History  of  the 
Italian  Republics.  His  History  of  the  French  shows  great  learning,  but  is  not 
impartial.  In  England  he  is  best  known  for  his  work  entitled  Literature  of 
Europe. 

Victor  Cousin  (1792 — 1867),  the  founder  of  systematic  eclecticism  in  modern 
philosophy,  has  so  disappeared  from  public  life  since  the  abdication  of  Louis- 
Philippe,  that  no  better  place  than  the  present  can  be  found  for  a  brief  notice 
of  him. 

He  began  his  career  as  an  exponent  of  Scotch  metaphysicians,  but  became 
subsequently  a  disciple  of  the  German  speculative  systems. 

His  lectures  drew  forth  all  the  finest  qualities  of  his  great  genius,  and  never 
since  the  days  of  Abelard  were  such  audiences  gathered  together,  as  those  which 
attended  his  noble  expositions.  For  lucidity  and  beauty  of  style  he  has  no 
equal  but  Plato.  For  co-ordinating  the  facts  of  history  and  philosophy  so  as 
to  make  each  illustrate,  the  other,  he  stands  wholly  without  equal.  His  works 
are  numerous. 
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Republic  proclaimed.  On  the  26th  of  February,  1848,  all 
the  newspapers  of  Paris  announced  to  France  the  proclamation  of  the 
Kepublic.  Not  that  this  form  of  government  was  generally  popular ; 
it  was  accepted  rather  as  a  .necessity. 

The  same  day,  M.  Lamartine,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  sent  a 
circular  to  each  member  of  the  diplomatic  corps  to  assure  them  that 
the  intentions  of  the  new  government  were  based  on  the  treaties  of  1815. 

Lamartine'S  Harangue.  Next  day,  a  formidable  insurrec- 
tion broke  out,  which  threatened  to  subvert  everything.  The  people 
accused  the  provisionary  government  of  treason  to  the  common  cause. 
A  rumour  prevailed  that  a  regency  was  about  to  be  appointed,  and 
bands  of  men  promenaded  the  streets,  and  assembled,  at  length,  to  the 
amount  of  30,000,  before  the  H6tel-de-Ville  and. its  environs. 

Groans  were  heard  on  all  sides.  Guns  were  fired,  stones  hurled, 
windows  broken,  and  the  disorder  became  truly  formidable.  Lamar- 
tine showed  himself  at  an  upper  window  of  the  building,  and  there,  in 
the  face  of  fire-arms  and  missiles,  addressed  the  stormy  multitude, 
and  calmed  their  fury.  It  was  the  triumph  of  moral  force  over  phy- 
sical rage — a  triumph  to  be  proud  of — the  crown  and  glory  of  his 
political  life. 

Provisional  Government.  The  great  difficulty  of  the  pro- 
visional government  was  to  find  profitable  employment  for  the  Paris 
workmen.  These  were  the  men  who  had  effected  the  revolution,  and 
had  to  be  coaxed  into  good  temper. 
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In  the  hope  of  flattering  these  turbulent  spirits,  the  government 
headed  their  proclamations  with  the  ahsurd  motto:  "Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity;"  and  appointed  Louis-Blanc  and  a 
common  mechanic  president  and  vice-president  of  a  commission  to 
advise  upon  the  subject.  This  commission  organized  the  mad  scheme 
of  public  workshops. 

Some  of  its  other  acts  were  less  objectionable  :  It  abolished  titles 
of  nobility,  political  oaths  of  allegiance,  imprisonment  for  debt,  and 
the  punishment  of  death.  It  emancipated  the  slaves  of  the  French 
colonies  ;  and  proclaimed  full  liberty  of  religious  worship. 

Another  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  ridiculous  style  of  address  introduced  in  the 
first  revolution,  Citizen  So-and-so  (seep.  307). 

National  Workshops  were  organized  in  various  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  for  the  employment  of  workmen  out  of  work,  that  they 
might  not  band  together  for  mischief;  but  the  very  nostrum  provided 
proved  the  ruin  of  the  new  republic. 

Government  undertook  to  pay  every  one  who  had  work  given  him 
20  pence  a  day,  and  those  who  did  not  choose  to  work,  or  could  not 
be  employed,  a  shilling.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  workshops  were 
crowded  to  overflowing.*  No  means  of  employment  could  be  devised 
to  occupy  a  tithe  of  the  applicants.  A  host  of  idle  hands  had  to  be 
paid  daily  from  the  public  funds  ;  and  even  those  employed  were  set  to 
profitless  tasks,  such  as  levelling  the  Champ-de-Mars  [Sharnd-Mars], 
digging  up  the  Champs-Elysees  [SJiarns  A-lee-zay],  repairing  roads 
and  streets,  making  uniforms  and  accoutrements  for  the  Garde  Mobile 
and  so  on. 

National  Assembly.  The  provisional  government  fixed  on 
the  4th  of  May  (1848)  for  the  reunion  of  the  National  Assembly,  for 
the  purpose  of  framing  another  new  constitution  for  France.  The 
Palace  Bourbon  was  now  again  christened  the  Legislative  Palace,  and 
again  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  assembly. 

The  house  was  to  consist  of  900  Members.  Every  Frenchman 
who  had  attained  to  the  age  of  21  had  a  vote,  and  if  four  years  older 
might  be  elected  a  deputy.  Each  deputy  received  a  stipend  of  20 
shillings  a  day. 

Immediately  after  the  election,  the  provisional  government  resigned 
its  powers  into  the  hands  of  the  Assembly,  whose  very  first  act  was  to 
decree  the  perpetual  banishment  of  Louis-Philippe  and  his  whole  family. 

The  Executive.  From  the  abdication  of  Louis-Philippe  to  the 
15th  of  May,  the  principal  persons  in  the  government  were  Lamartirie, 
Ledru-Rollin[L<?drtt'  Rolah'ri],  and  Louis-Blanc.  The  first  acted  as 

*  115,000  men  applied  for  work  at  these  Ateliers  Nationaux,  and  the  expense  was 
£40,000  per  week. 

2    E 
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conciliator  and  moderator  between  the  discordant  elements  of  the  time. 
The  second  represented  the  Jacobins  or  Red- Republican  party.  And 
the  third  was  the  organ  of  the  Socialists. 

In  the  meantime,  general  Cavaignac  [Car-van-yak}  was  sent  for 
from  Algeria;  arrived  on  the  18th  of  May;  was  appointed  Minister 
of  War  ;  and  soon  became  the  chief  of  the  executive. 

Insurrection  of  June  (23,  24,  25).  The  National  Assembly 
decided,  at  length,  to  put  an  end  to  the  national  workshops,  which  had 
become  a  focus  for  the  idle,  and  the  nursery  of  rebellion.  It  was  then 
that  the  insurrection,  which  had  long  been  threatening,  burst  forth 
like  a  volcano. 

On  the  23rd  of  June,  some  10,000  men  in  blouses  assembled  on 
the  Place  du  Pantheon  to  attack  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg.  The 
insurrection  was  not  like  that  of  July,  a  struggle  for  political  rights 
nor  like  that  of  February,  a  demonstration  against  an  unpopular  ruler, 
but  a  war  against  society,  against  property,  against  law.  Its  object 
was  pillage,  and  anarchy  its  thews  and  sinews. 

At  ten  in  the  morning,  a  cry  was  heard  from  one  end  of  Paris  to 
the  other,  To  arms !  To  arms !  The  faubourgs,  the  streets,  the  whole 
city  was  in  movement ;  barricades  were  cast  up  with  wonderful  rapid- 
ity ;  the  streets  were  suffocated  with  the  turbulent  and  ill-disposed. 

Cavaignac  [Car-van-yak],  commander  of  the  National  Guard,  Garde 
Mobile,  and  regular  army,  went  forth  to  restore  order,  and  the  fight 
began.  Blood  flowed  on  both  sides  ;  the  wounded  fell ;  the  number 
of  slain  increased  every  hour ;  and  the  rage  of  the  combatants  was 
without  restraint. 

On  the  third  of  these  terrible  days,  Afire,  archbishop  of  Paris, 
resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  quell  the  insurrection  ;  and  walking, 
with  a  palm-branch  in  his  hand,  into  the  troubled  streets,  mounted  a 
barricade,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  peace.  A  ball  from  a  window 
struck  him,  and  the  apostle  of  peace  fell  lifeless  on  the  spot. 

Next  day,  the  attack  was  renewed  ;  but  after  some  sharp  fighting, 
the  insurgents  sent  to  the  general  a  flag  of  truce ;  the  struggle  was 
over  ;  the  barricades  were  destroyed ;  and  order  was  once  more  re- 
established. 

In  none  of  the  great  battles  of  the  empire  had  there  been  so  many 
genera]  officers  killed  and  wounded,  as  in  this  desperate  insurrection 
of  June,  1848. 

The  number  of  victims  officially  announced,  and  therefore  very  far  below  the  truth 
were  1450.  The  Garde  Mobile  lost  7'23  killed  and  wounded,  besides  250  missing.  The 
number  of  arrests  were  11,000,  of  which  4348  were  sentenced  to  transportation,  and 
255  were  tried  by  courts-martial. 

Soon  as  order  was  restored,  Cavaignac  [Car-van-yak],  who  had  been 
made  dictator  for  the  nonce,  resigned  his  unusual  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  National  Assembly.  The  house  publicly  tendered  him  their 
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thanks ;  declared  that  "  he  had  deserved  well  of  his  country ;"  and 
named  him  President  of  the  Council.  His  administration,  somewhat 
too  conciliatory,  perhaps,  for  such  turbulent  times,  was  marked  with 
temperance,  firmness,  and  judgment. 

Louis-Napoleon  President  (llth  December,  1848).  In 
February,  Louis-Napoleon  (an  exile  in  London  at  the  time)  was  elected 
the  representative  of  the  Seine  and  three  other  departments  of  Paris  ; 
and,  in  December,  was  chosen,  out  of  six  candidates,  President  of  the 
Republic. 

On  the  llth,  he  swore  to  remain  faithful  to  the  existing  form  of 
government,  and  to  carry  out  every  provision  of  the  New  Constitution, 
one  of  which  was  that  the  President  should  not  remain  in  office  more 
than  four  years,  nor  be  eligible  to  re-election  within  a  similar  interval. 

The  Six  Candidates. 

The  SOCIALISTS  were  divided  into  three  classes,  Democrats,  Communists,  and  Ope- 
ratives. The  MODERATES  were  also  divided  into  three  classes,  each  of  which  was  led 
by  at  least  two  Parisian  journals. 

The  Democrats  put  forward  Ledru-Rollin  for  their  candidate;  the  Communists, 
M.  Raspail :  and  the  Operatives,  Louis-Blanc. 

M.  de  Lamartine  was  supported  by  the  Courrier  and  Itien-Public  ;  general  Cavaignac 
by  the  National,  Siecle,  and  Debats;  and  Louis-Napoleon  by  the  Presse,  Constitu- 
tionnel,  and  Liberte. 

The  whole  struggle  was  between  the  last  two  candidates.  Cavaignac  was  the  favourite 
of  the  National  Assembly,  and  Louis-Napoleon  of  the  masses.  The  election  of  the 
latter  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  5  to  1.  He  polled  almost  5|  millions  of  votes. 

Rome  taken  (3/-d  July,  1849).  Pius  IX.,  on  ascending  the 
pontifical  throne  in  1846,  announced  the  most  liberal  reforms,  and 
chose  Rossi,  a  Frenchman,  for  his  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
people,  instead  of  waiting  for  these  ameliorations,  rose  in  insurrection, 
assassinated  Rossi,  and  insisted  on  selecting  their  own  minister. 

The  Pope  fled  from  the  city  to  Gaeta,  and  a  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, consisting  of  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  the  prince  of  Canmo,  &c., 
was  appointed.  They  pronounced  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the 
pontiff  at  an  end,  and  appointed  a  Constitutional  Assembly  to  provide 
a  constitution. 

The  example  of  Rome  was  followed  by  Tuscany.  The  Grand  Duke 
fled  to  Lucca ;  a  Republic  was  proclaimed ;  and  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  formed  into  a  Constitutional  Assembly,  confederated  Tuscany 
with  Rome. 

In  the  face  of  these  events  the  Austrians  advanced  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  Revolution.  Charles- Albert  of  Sardinia  was  defeated 
at  Novara  by  Radetzky,  and  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Victor 
Emmanuel. 

The  two  republics  were  now  in  a  most  perilous  position,  and  sent 
to  France  for  aid.  The  French  republic  interposed,  not  however  to 
support  the  movement,  but  to  crush  it  An  army  was  sent  to  Rome ; 
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the  Republicans  bravely  resisted ;  but  the  French  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  capital,  restored  the  pope,  and  reduced  Italy  to  its 
former  bondage. 

From  that  day  to  the  close  of  1866  a  French  army  of  occupation 
•emained  at  Rome,  ostensibly  to  protect  the  person  of  the  pope  ;  it 
was  then  withdrawn  for  a  little  while,  but  in  1870  Rome  was  added 
to  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy, 

Coup  d'Etat  (2  December,  1851).  According  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Second  Republic,  the  President  was  to  remain  in  office  only 
four  years,  and  was  not  eligible  to  re-election  till  one  president  at 
least  had  intervened. 

Towards  the  close  of  1851,  the  government  submitted  to  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  a  proposal  to  rescind  this  prohibition  in  favour  of 
Prince  Louis-Napoleon.  The  proposal  was  negatived  by  a  small 
majority,  and  the  President  dissolved  the  Assembly. 

Between  sunset  of  the  1st  and  sunrise  of  the  2nd  of  December, 
Thiers,  Changarnier,  Lamoriciere,  Bedeau,  Cavaignac,  and  several 
others  were  arrested.  At  daybreak,  troops  occupied  the  Legislative 
Palace  to  prevent  any  minister  from  entering ;  and  on  every  wall  in 
the  city  it  was  announced,  that  the  National  Assembly  was  dissolved, 
and  Universal  Suffrage  restored  by  the  authority  of  the  Prince 
President. 

All  Paris  was  in  commotion.  Troops  paraded  the  streets  both 
night  and  day ;  Barricades  were  thrown  up ;  and  several  furious 
skirmishes  took  place  between  the  partisans  of  the  President  and 
those  of  the  Legislature.  General  St.  Arnaud  [Ar-no]  had  the 
conduct  of  the  President's  troops ;  and,  by  his  active,  prudent,  and  ener- 
getic measures,  carried  every  point  and  reduced  the  opponents  to  order. 

Louis  Napoleon  then  made  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  asked  them 
to  re-elect  him  for  10  years,  that  he  might  carry  out  his  great 
measures  for  their  permanent  welfare.  To  this  appeal  seven  millions 
and  a  half  out  of  eight  millions  of  votes  were  in  the  prince's  favour. 
Accordingly,  he  was  entrusted  with  power  for  10  more  years,  to 
prepare  a  constitution,  or  reform  that  which  already  existed. 
The  National  Guard  was  disbanded  12th  January,  1852. 

Louis  Napoleon  Emperor  (2  December,  1852).  Soon  after 
the  Coup  d'etat  the  French  eagles  were  introduced  upon  the  French 
banners,  and  on  the  cross  of  the  Legion-of-Honour.  The  prince- 
president  made  a  tour  of  the  provinces,  and  was  greeted  wherever  he 
went  with  cries  of  Vive  L'Empereur ! 

On  his  return  to  the  capital,  he  again  appealed  to  the  people, 
when  eight  millions  of  votes  were  given  in  his  favour.  So,  on  the 
2nd  of  December,  just  one  year  after  the  Coup  d'tiat,  he  was  declared 
Emperor  of  the  French,  under  the  name  and  title  of  Napoleon  TIT. 
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CELEBRITIES. 

GAY-LUSSAC     AND     ARAGO. 

Gay-IiUSSac  (1778 — 1850),  one  of  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  of 
the  century,  is  especially  noted  for  his  balloon  ascents  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  magnetic  force  exists  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air. 
On  one  occasion  he  ascended  to  the  then  unparalleled  height  of  23,000  feet. 
His  law  of  volumes  is  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  chemistry. 

Gay  Lussac  made  valuable  researches  on  a  host  of  subjects,  such  as  the 
galvanic  pile,  the  expansion  of  vapour  and  gases,  acoustics,  and  atmospheric 
air ;  on  sodium,  potassium,  iodine,  fluoric  acid,  sulphur,  prussic  acid ; 
hygrometry,  capillarity,  the  barometer,  the  best  assays  of  the  precious  metals, 
&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

His  chief  works  are  Physico- Chemical  Researches,  Annals  of  Chemistry, 
Course  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Course  of  Chemistry.  The  last  three  pub- 
lished after  his  death. 

Arago  (1786 — 1853),  the  astronomer  and  natural  philosopher,  was  educated 
at  the  Polytechnic  school  of  Paris,  and  excited  the  admiration  of  every  one  by 
the  spirit,  promptitude,  and  intelligence  which- he  exhibited. 

In  1806,  he  was  engaged,  with  Biot  and  others,  by  the  French  government, 
to  carry  out  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  commenced  by 
Delambre  and  Mechain. 

His  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  astronomy,  magnetism,  galvanism,  and 
the  polarisation  of  light.  In  1812,  he  commenced  his  extraordinary  course  of 
lectures  on  astronomy,  which  fascinated  all  Paris. 

In  1816,  in  conjunction  with  Gay-Lussac,  he  confirmed  the  truth  of  the 
undulatory  theory  of  light,  projected  by  Dr.  Thomas  Young.  And,  in  1825, 
discovered  the  development  of  magnetism  by  rotation. 

In  politics,  Arago  was  a  republican,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  th& 
revolutions  of  1830  and  1848.  In  the  latter,  he  formed  one  of  the  Provisional 
government.  After  the  coup  d'etat,  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Louis  Napoleon,  but  the  emperor  did  not  banish  him,  as  he  did  so  many 
others. 

His  best  known  work  is  Popular  Astronomy  edited  by  his  two  sons. 

Daguerre  (1788—1851),  inventor  of  the  diorama  and  daguerreotype 
process,  was  a  French  painter.  Photography  has  superceded  Daguerre'g 
invention,  but  iy  inferior  to  it  in  microscopic  perfection. 

NAPOLEON    III.,    EMPEROR    OF   THE    FRENCH; 

1852,  DEPOSED  1870.     Victoria  contemporary. 

Empire  divided  into  89  departments,  comprising  373  arrondissements,  2938  cantons,  and 
37,510  communes.    Each  department  was  presided  over  by  a  prefct,  nominated  by  the 
emperor;    each  arrondissement  by  a  soits-pre/et ;    each  canton  by  a  member  of  the 
general  council ;  and  each  commune  had  its  mayor  and  municipal  staff. 
Married,  1^53,  Marie-Eugenie  de  Guzman,  comtesse  de  Teba. 
Issue,  16th  March,  1856,  Napoleon-Eugene-Louis-Jean-Joseph. 
Chief  Residence.    The  Tuileries. 

CHARLES-LOUTS-NAPOLEON-BONAPARTE,  born  20th  April,  1808,  in  the  Rue 
Lafitte,  was  the  third  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  ex-king  of  Holland,  and  brother  of 
Napoleon-le-Grand.  His  mother  was  Hortense,  daughter  of  the  empress  Josephine 
and  viscount  Beauharnais  her  first  husband.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  his  uncle' s  name 
was  great,  and  the  young  Louis,  being  looked  on  as  his  probable  successor,  was  hailed 
by  salvos  of  cannon.  Only  the  "  king  of  Rome"  was  born  in  the  Tuileries. 

Exile.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  (1815),  every  member  of  the  imperial  family 
was  banished  from  France.  Louis  and  his  mother  first  lived  at  Augsberg,  in  Bavaria; 
and  afterwards  at  Arenenburg,  in  Switzerland.  Here  the  young  prince  v,  as  honoured 
by  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  was  permitted  to  serve  in  the  Swiss  army. 
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Revolution  of  July.  While  roaming  over  the  Alpine  passes,  knapsack  on  his  back 
and  alpenstock  in  hand,  he  received  the  news  that  Charles  X.  was  driven  from  his 
throne ;  soon  after  which  he  went  to  Paris  with  his  mother,  but  was  commanded  to  leave 
France,  and  came  to  England. 

Refuses  Poland  (1831).  After  a  few  months'  sojourn  in  London,  he  returned  with 
his  mother  to  Switzerland,  and  was  offered  the  crown  of  Poland,  which  he  declined, 
saying;  "  My  first  duty  is  to  France,  and  to  France  I  consecrate  all  my  energies." 

Petitions  the  King.  When  Louis- Philippe  was  elected  king  of  the  French,  prince 
Louis  Napoleon  begged  permission  to  return,  and  serve  in  the  French  army ;  but  the 
Citizen  King  took  no  notice  of  his  application. 

His  Publications  (1832—1835).  The  exile  prince  now  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture, and  produced  in  rapid  succession  his  first  four  works :  Political  Reveries,  A  Word 
to  M.  Chateaubriand,  Thoughts  about  Swiss  Politics,  and  a  Manual  of  Artillery. 
Since  he  has  been  emperor  he  has  published  a  Life  of  Caesar. 

In  the"  first  of  these,  he  states  his  belief  that  France  is  to  be  regenerated  only  by  one 
of  Napoleon's  descendants,  who  alone  can  reconcile  republican  principles  with  the 
military  spirit  of  the  nation.  His  Manual  of  Artillery  was  favourably  reviewed  by  the 
military  journals,  and  has  given  the  writer  a  high  position  among  military  tacticians. 

Refuses  Portugal.  When  (in  Ib35)  the  triumph  of  the  constitution  placed  Donna 
Maria  on  the  throne  of  Portugal,  an  attempt  was  made  to  marry  her  to  Louis-Napoleon ; 
but  the  prince  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  overtures,  as  he  had  done  to  the  Polish  petition, 
and  for  the  same  reason. 

Attack  on  Strasbourg  (1836).  There  was  always  a  large  number  of  Bonapartists 
in  France ;  two  of  whom,  colonel  Vaudrey  and  M.  de  Persigny,  were  very  intimate  with 
the  prince.  Believing  the  "King  of  the  Barricades"  to  be  unpopular,  and  that  there 
existed  a  strong  latent  feeling  in  favour  of  Louis-Napoleon,  they  induced  him  to  try  his 
fortune  by  an  appeal  to  the  people. 

Strasbourg  seemed  a  favourable  point  to  start  from,  not  only  because  the  inhabitants 
were  ill-affected  to  the  present  government,  but  more  especially,  because  Colonel  Vaudrey 
was  stationed  there.  Accordingly,  on  the  30th  October,  1836,  prince  Louis-Napoleon 
went  to  Strasbourg,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  4th  regiment  of  artillery,  which 
received  him  with  unbounded  enthusiasm,  and  escorted  him  to  the  infantry  barracks. 
Here  he  hoped  to  obtain  a  similar  reception,  but  in  this  was  deceived,  as  the  officer  in 
command  not  only  pronounced  him  an  impostor,  but  kept  him  prisoner  till  the  9th  of 
November,  and  then  sent  him  to  Paris  to  take  his  trial.  The  government  thinking  it 
unadvisable  to  bring  him  into  public  notice,  pardoned  his  offence,  and  shipped  him  off 
to  the  United  States :  but  he  had  scarcely  set  foot  in  the  New  World,  when  he  heard 
that  his  mother  was  dangerously  ill ;  and,  returning  to  Switzerland,  arrived  but  just  in 
time  to  close  her  dying  eyes  (1837), 

Retires  to  England  (1838).  His  presence  in  Switzerland  being  thought  dangerous 
to  the  peace  of  France,  Louis-Philippe  demanded  of  the  Swiss  his  immediate  expulsion. 
The  diet  nobly  refused  compliance  with  this  demand,  but  the  prince,  to  prevent  ill 
consequences,  quietly  returned  to  England,  where,  in  1839,  he  published  his  celebrated 
work,  Des  Idees  Napoleoniensis. 

Escapade  at  Boulogne.  In  the  summer  of  1840,  he  resolved  to  make  another  attempt 
to  force  himself  into  notice,  and  excite,  if  possible,  a  revolution  in  France. 

Having  hired  an  English  steamer,  he  landed  at  Boulogne,  with  55  adherents  in 
military  uniforms,  who  escorted  him  into  the  town,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
shouting  Vive  V  Empercur !  but  the  National  Guard  being  called  out,  the  party  ran  to 
the  beach ;  and  all  of  them  were  captured  in  their  attempt  to  reach  the  steamer. 

The  prince,  for  this  offence,  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  the  fortress 
of  Ham,  about  20  leagues  from  Paris.  General  Montholon,  M.'  de  Persigny,  and  two 
others,  for  20  years ;  Dr.  Conncau  and  three  others  for  five  years.  In  the  sixth  year  of 
his  captivity,  Louis-Napoleon  contrived  to  effect  his  escape. 

Escape.  In  the  spring  of  1846,  some  workmen  were  employed  in  repairing  the  fort, 
when  the  prisoner,  having  borrowed  the  clothes  of  a  carpenter,  deceived  the  vigilance  of 
the  guards ;  crossed  the  channel ;  and  took  refuge  in  England,  where  he  remained  till 
the  revolution  of  '48. 

Represents  Paris.  In  February  (1848),  the  "throne  of  July"  fell;  and  princ« 
Louis-Napoleon  hastened  to  Paris  to  salute  the  Provisional  Government.  Being  elected 
by  several  departments  as  their  representative  in  the  new  Assembly,  he  selected  Paria 
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as  the  one  for  which  he  would  sit ;  and  from  this  moment,  his  life  forms  a  part  of  the 
history  of  France. 

His  Character.  Firm  and  faithful  in  his  friendships ;  possessed  of  a  rare  perception 
of  the  wants  of  his  age;  simple,  studious,  almost  austere  in  his  habits;  having  an 
ardour  of  spirit,  an  energy  of  will,  and  perseverance  of  purpose,  which  carried  him, 
constantly  forward ;  skilled  in  knowing,  and  prompt  in  seizing  the  fitting  time ;  in 
short,  a  man  of  reflection  and  of  action,  a  statesman  and  a  soldier,  a  Julius  and  Augustus, 
such  was  Napoleon  III.,  the  second  emperor  of  France. 

He  ever  proved  himselt'a  true  and  consistent  Mend  to  England,  whose  ally  he  remained 
from  the  breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  war ;  and  he  did  good  service  in  opening  the 
ports  of  France  to  English  commerce. 

Louis-Napoleon  of  Gore-house  and  Jermyn-street,  London,  had  scarcely  one  charac- 
teristic, beyond  taciturnity,  in  common  with  Napoleon  III.,  emperor  of  the  French. 
1  he  fortress  of  Ham  was  his  equator.  On  one  side  we  see  an  adventurer  at  whom  the 
ministers  of  Louis- Philippe  laughed,  as  at  a  semi-idiot,  and  whom  the  daughter  of  an 
English  squire  rejected  in  marriage ;  on  the  other,  a  ruler  of  great  sagacity,  but  placed 
amidst  military,  political,  and  eceL  siasHcal  difficulties,  which'  needed  more  than  the 
Strength  of  one  man  to  surmount.  He  died  at  Cl  iselhurst  (Kent),  January  9th,  1873. 

WAKS  OF  THE  SECOND  EMPIRE. 
§    The    Crimean    War   (1854—1855). 

When  Napoleon  III.  was  elected  emperor,  he  pronounced  these 
memorable  words  "  The  Empire  is  Peace !"  but  scarcely  was  he 
crowned,  when  France  drifted  into  a  war  with  Russia. 

The  czar  Nicholas  had,  for  some  time,  been  casting  his  eye  upon 
Constantinople,  and  thought  the  time  was  ripe  for  adding  Turkey  to 
his  vast  empire.  France,  he  thought,  was  fully  occupied  with  her 
o^n  unsettled  state ;  Prussia  was  his  ally ;  Austria  was  bound  to 
him  for  his  aid  in  suppressing  the  insurrection  of  Hungary ;  and  as 
for  England,  she  would  hardly  attempt  to  interfere,  as  she  had  to 
look  after  her  vast  Indian  possessions. 

Under  this  delusion,  he  invaded  the  Danubian  principalities,  \vhich 
were  tributary  to  Turkey ;  but  England  and  France  immediately 
entered  into  an  alliance  to  defend  the  Porte,  and  Sardinia  joined  the 
alliance  during  the  progress  of  the  war. 

Battle  of  the  Alma  (20  September,  1854).  On  the  14th 
September  the  allied  armies  of  England,  France,  and  Turkey,  under 
the  command  of  lord  Raglan  and  marshal  de  St.  Arnaud  [Ar-no]9 
disembarked  at  Eupatoria,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Crim'ea.  Six 
days  afterwards,  they  encountered  60,000  Russians  under  the 
command  of  prince  Menschikoff,  posted  on  the  heights  of  the  Alma, 
dislodged  them,  and  won  the  first  victory  of  the  war. 

Inkermann  (5  November,  1854).  The  French  took  no  part 
in  the  charge  of  Balaclava  (Sept.  26),  but  on  the  5th  Nov.  when  the 
British  army  was  attacked  on  the  heights  of  Inkermann,  at  four  in 
the  morning,  general  Canrobert  [Can-rc-bair]  sent  a  reinforcement  to 
their  assistance.  The  fight  continued  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  Russians  retreated  in  disorder,  leaving  the  field  covered  with 
their  slain. 
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Sevastopol  Taken  (8  September,  1855).  Sebastopol  was 
the  point  which  was  to  settle  the  present  question.  It  had  held  out 
for  12  months,  but  on  Sept.  8th,  marshal  Pelissier  [Pe-lece-se-a]  who 
had  been  sent  to  take  the  command  of  the  French  army,  led  his 
soldiers  against  the  famous  Malakoff  tower  and  carried  it.  During 
the  darkness  of  the  night  the  Russians  abandoned  Sebastopol,  which 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  allied  armies. 

Treaty  of  Paris  (30  March,  1856).  During  the  siege  the 
emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  died,  and  his  son,  Alexander  II.,  having 
no  wish  to  prolong  the  war,  consented  to  terms  of  peace.  A  confer- 
ence was  held  at  Paris,  where  a  treaty  was  signed,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  Turkey  guaranteed. 

1855.  The  great  Exposition  Universelle  of  industry  and  art  was  held  in  the  Champs 
Elysees.  In  May  the  emperor  and  empress  visited  London  and  Windsor  in  state, 
and  in  August  queen  Victoria  visited  Paris  and  Versailles. 

18-58.  On  the  14th  January  the  emperor  and  empress  arrived  at  the  opera  at  half- 
past  eight  o'clock,  when  projectiles  were  thrown  at  them;  they  burst  under  the  horses, 
killed  five  persons,  and  wounded  60.  The  authors  of  this  attempt  on  the  life  of  his 
majesty  were  four  Italians ;  count  Orsini,  colonel  Fieri,  Gomez  a  domestic,  and  lludio. 
The  first  three  were  executed  and  lludio  was  transported. 

Two  years  before  (1856),  Pianori  shot  at  the  emperor  twice  in  the  Champs  Elysees. 

In  December,  1863,  Greco,  an  Italian,  made  an  attempt  on  the  emperor's  life. 

§  2.     THE  AUSTRIAN  WAR  (1859). 

For  a  long  time  the  state  of  Italy  had  excited  the  inquietude  oi 
Europe,  and  the  tyranny  of  her  oppressor  general  dissatisfaction. 
At  length,  Austria  attacked  Piedmont,  and  France  chivalrously  came 
forward  in  her  defence.  The  allied  armies  amounted  to  200,000 
fighting  men.  It  was  divided  into  five  corps,*  and  Napoleon  himself 
went  in  person  to  take  the  command. 

Battle  of  Magenta  (4  June,  1859).  After  having  gained 
certain  advantages  at  Montebello  and  Palestro,  the  French  army 
inarched  towards  Mil'an.  MacMahon'  was  sent  forward  to  Magenta, 
while  the  emperor  waited  for  the  other  divisions.  While  MacMahon 
was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  army  he  was  attacked  by  the 
Austrians,  and  not  only  sustained  the  attack,  but  even  compelled  a 
retreat.  A  terrible  carnage  ensued,  and  MacMahon  was  made  on 
the  field  a  marshal  of  France,  and  due  de  Magenta.  This  was  the 
great  battle  of  the  campaign. 

Battle  of  Solferi'no  (24  June,  1859).  On  the  night  of  the 
23rd,  the  Austrians  recrossed  the  Mincio,  resolved  to  take  the 
offensive.  Early  next  morning  they  occupied  the  formidable  position 
of  Solferlno,  in  number  about  250,000.  The  allied  French  and 

*  The  five  corps  were  under  the  commands  of  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  Canrohert,  Mac 
Mahon,  Niel,  an  1  prince  Napoleon.  Besides  the  main  army,  general  Garibaldi  raised 
a  body  of  4000  volunteers,  and  greatly  aided  the  Italian  cause. 
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Sardinian  army  went  to  dislodge  them,  and  the  fight  continued  from 
six  in  the  morning  to  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Austriana 
retreated,  leaving  1500  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  allies. 

In  this  engagement  the  French  used  for  the  first  time  their  rifled 
cannons,  whose  range  was  so  great  that,  without  doubt,  success  was 
in  a  great  measure  due  to  these  powerful  field  pieces. 

Peace  of  Villafranca  (12  July,  1859).  The  Austrian* 
next  entrenched  themselves  in  the  famous  "  Quadrilateral ;"  but, 
while  all  Europe  was  expecting  another  battle,  a  telegram  announced 
that  an  armistice  had  been  privately  concluded  between  the  emperor 
of  the  French  and  the  emperor  of  Austria. 

A  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  providing 
(1)  That  Italy  was  to  be  formed  into  a  confederation  under  the 
presidency  of  the  pope ;  (2)  That  Austria  was  to  cede  Lombardy  to 
France,  and  France  was  to  hand  it  over  to  Sardinia  ;  (3)  That  Venice 
was  to  remain  with  Austria,  but  to  form  a  part  of  the  confederation. 

France  now  retired  from  the  struggle,  which  was  continued  by 
Garibaldi,  who  added  the  two  Sicilies  to  the  crown  of  Sardinia;  and 
in  1861  Victor  Emmanuel  was  proclaimed  king  of  Italy.  Rome  was 
not  added  to  the  kingdom  till  the  autumn  of  1870. 

1860.  ^  The  limits  of  the  city  of  Paris  were  extended  to  the  glacis  or  slope  of  the 
fortifications.   In  March,  Savoy  and  Nice  were  annexed  to  France ;  and  in  June,  Jerome, 
the  last  brother  of  Napoleon  I.  died. 

1861.  The  remains  of  Napoleon  I.  were  placed  in  the  mausoleum  under  the  dome 
of  the  H6tel  des  Invalides.     In  October,  England,  France,  and  Spain  combined  against 
Mexico,  but  next  year  England  and  Spain  withdrew. 

1864.  The  emperor,  who  had  been  left  to  continue  the  Mexican  expedition  single- 
handed,  induced  the  archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria  to  accept  the  crown  of  Mexico, 
but  in  1867  he  was  betrayed  by  his  friend  general  Lopez  to  Juarez,  leader  of  the 
insurgents,  and  shot. 

§  8.     WAR  WITH  PRUSSIA,  1870—1871. 

The  popularity  of  the  emperor  had  been  declining  for  several  years, 
and  in  the  last  plebiscite  even  the  soldiery  voted  largely  against  the 
government.  War  seemed  to  be  the  only  way  out  01  the  difficulty, 
and  if  the  limits  of  France  could  be  driven  back  to  the  Rhine,  so  as 
to  take  in  the  Rhineland  of  Southern  Germany  and  the .  kingdom  of 
Belgium,  the  emperor  would  become  more  popular  than  ever,  and  the 
throne  would  descend  securely  to  his  son. 

When  a  quarrel  is  determined  on,  a  pretext  is  not  long  wanting. 
It  so  happened  at  this  period  that  Spain  had  driven  queen  Isabella 
from  the  throne,  and  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  find  some  one  to 
occupy  her  place.  Prince  after  prince  refused  to  accept  the  crown, 
but  at  last  a  prince  of  one  of  the  small  German  states  consented  to 
accept  it. 
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This  was  made  the  ground  of  complaint.  France  insisted  that 
king  William  of  Prussia  should  not  only  forbid  the  prince  of 
Hohenzollern  to  accept  the  crown  of  Spain,  hut  should  guarantee 
that  no  German  prince  should  ever  reign  in  that  country.  The  king 
of  Prussia  replied  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  do  either  one  or  the 
other,  but  he  promised  to  advise  his  kinsman  to  decline  the  offer. 
The  prince  followed  this  advice,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  grievance 
was  at  an  end. 

Not  so.  France  had  for  four  years  been  preparing  for  war ;  the 
army  was  supplied  with  guns  of  a  long  range,  called  chassepots,  from 
the  inventor,  and  a  formidable  battery  of  cannons,  called  the 
mitrailleuse  had  been  added  to  the  field  guns.  The  emperor  thought 
his  army  thus  armed  would  be  irresistible,  and  the  soldiers  were 
mad  for  war ;  so  the  emperor  sent  word  back  that  he  was  not  satisfied, 
and  the  messenger  employed  offered  a  personal  insult  to  the  king 
by  forcing  himself  upon  his  privacy.  The  king  told  the  messenger 
he  had  no  further  reply  to  make,  and  war  was  immediately  declared 
from  Paris. 

All  Paris  was  jubilant,  and  everyone  there  expected  that  the  war 
would  be  a  triumphant  march  to  Berlin,  when  the  Prussians  would 
consent  to  give  up  the  Rhineland  and  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
campaign ;  but  events  turned  out  very  differently,  for  instead  of  the 
French  marching  to"  Berlin,  the  Prussians  beat  back  the  French 
armies  from  the  eastern  frontier  to  Paris,  which  it  entirely  invested, 
within  about  two  months  from  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

The  emperor  with  his  son  left  St.  Cloud  (Clew)  July  28th,  1870, 
for  the  frontier,  whither  his  army  had  been  sent  some  days  before, 
the  empress  being  left  in  Paris  as  regent. 

August  2,  the  business  of  the  war  began.  The  French  crossed 
the  frontier  and  carried  the  height  overlooking  Saarbriick.  The 
emperor  and  the  prince  were  present  at  the  action ;  it  was  an  affair 
of  no  merit,  but  the  emperor  telegraphed  to  the  empress  of  the 
bravery  of  their  boy ;  who  was  not  afraid  when  he  passed  through  his 
"  baptism  of  fire." 

This  was  the  only  laurel  which  the  French  won,  paltry  and  con- 
temptible in  the  extreme.  The  crown  prince  of  Prussia  suddenly 
attacked  Weissenbourg  on  the  4th  August,  and  marshal  MacMahon" 
advancing  to  bar  his  further  progress,  suffered  on  the  6th  a  most 
disastrous  defeat  at  Woerth. 

This  blow  to  the  French  arms  was  followed  by  a  Prussian  attack 
upon  Saarbriick,  which  was  regained,  the  French  being  driven  from 
the  height. 

Disaster  followed  disaster ;  the  demoralized  French  troops  fled  in 
all  directions ;  the  invincible  army  was  a  mere  wreck,  and  still  on 
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inarched  the  Prussian  forces  bteadily,  resolutely,  grandly,  carrying  all 
before  them.  Blow  followed  blow  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  not  once 
did  Fortune  change.  Never  were  so  many  slain  in  a  single  war, 
never  did  victors  take  .such  spoil  of  arms  and  so  many  prisoners. 

Battle  of  Sedan  (Sept.  1,  1870).  The  emperor  had  first 
fallen  back  upon  Metz,  then  retreated  to  Verdun,  then  to  the  camp 
of  Chalons,  and  then  to  Rheims.  The  remnants  of  the  defeated 
army  of  MacMahon'  flocked  thither,  and  MacMahon  himself  had 
the  command.  The  marshal  retreated  towards  Belgium,  and  on  the 
1st  of  September  was  attacked  near  the  fortress  of  Sedan'  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  A  shell  burst  beneath  the  horse  of  the 
marshal  and  wounded  him  in  the  thigh.  He  was  carried  back,  and 
the  emperor  hastened  to  supply  his  place ;  but  wholly  unable  to 
withstand  the  Prussians,  a  flag  of  truce  was  displayed  and  the  fortress 
of  Sedan  surrendered  to  the  enemy.* 

Surrender  of  the  Emperor  (Sept.  2,  1870).  Just  one  month 

after  the  "  baptism  of  fire"  the  emperor  placed  his  sword  at  the  feet 
of  king  William  of  Prussia,  and  was  sent  to  Wilhelmshohe  (4  syl.) 
for  his  temporary  residence.  Here  he  was  treated  with  every  honour 
due  to  his  exalted  rank;  and  there  he  remained  till  March,  1871, 
when  he  joined  the  empress  and  his  son  at  Camden  House,  Chisel- 
hurst,  Kent. 

With  the  surrender  of  the  emperor  terminated  the  first  half  of  the 
great  Franco-Prussian  War.  A  republic  was  forthwith  declared,  and 
certain  ministers,  of  whom  Jules  Favre,  general  Trocliu,  and  Leon 
Gambetta  were  the  most  conspicuous,  formed  themselves  for  the  time 
being  into  the  "  Government  of  the  National  Defence." 

)     IT  The  first  part  of  the  war  consisted  of  a  series  of  battles,  the 

'  second  of  a  series  of  sieges. 

The  roll  of  French  towns  which  became  a  prey  to  the  Germans 
within  a  few  months,  is  most  startling :  Nancy,  the  darling  of  Lor- 
raine; Strasbourg,  the  Amazon  of  Alsace;  Metz,  the  maiden 

fortress;  Rheims,  the  Sanctuary  of  Champagne;  Dijon,  the  court 
of  Burgundy ;  Laon  and  Soissons,  the  abodes  of  Frankish  royalty  ; 
Orleans,  the  field  of  the  "  Maid's"  exploits  ;  and  Rouen,  the  scene  of 
her  legendary  martyrdom. 

Siege  of  Paris  (Sept.  19,  1870,  to  Jan.  28,  1871).  Immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Sedan,  the  Prussians  marched  towards  Paris,  and 
completed  its  investment  by  September  19th.  General  Trochu  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  defence  ;  the  seat  of  Government  was  moved 
first  to  Tours  and  then  to  Bordeaux,  and  during  the  siege  the  only 
communication  between  Paris  and  the  outer  world  was  by  balloon  or 

*  At  Sedan  90,000,  and  at  Metz  170,000  French  soldiers  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 
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carrier  pigeons.*  After  great  suffering,  especially  from  want  of  food 
and  fuel,  the  Parisians  capitulated  January  28th,  and  peace  was  for- 
mally signed  by  the  ''National  Assembly"  at  Bordeaux,  on  the  1st 
of  March,  1871. 

The  Franco-Prussian  war  lasted  six  months  to  a  day.  The  emperor  left  St.  Cloud 
July  28th,  1870,  and  Paris  capitulated  January  28th,  1871. 

700,000  French  were  made  prisoners  of  war  by  the  Germans,  of  which'  100,000 
interned  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  and  180,000  in  Paris.  The  German  losses  were 
103,532,  of  which  4,500  were  officers. 

Terms  of  Peace.  After  the  capitulation  of  Paris  a  National 
Assembly  was  convoked  to  accept  and  sign  the  terms  of  peace. 
M.  Thiers  (Tears)  the  veteran  historian  was  by  election  made 
President,  and  with  great  judgment  and  tact  he  induced  the  assembly 
to  lose  no  time  in  accepting  the  terms  proposed  by  count  Bismark 
the  Prussian  chancellor.  The  chief  items  were  (1)  a  money  in- 
demnity of  200  millions  sterling;  and  (2)  the  cession  of  Alsace  and 
German  Lorraine,  including  the  fortified  towns  of  Strasbourg  and 
Metz. 

The  exact  territorial  cession  was  three-quarters  of  the  department  of  the  Moselle, 
one-third  of  the  department  of  the  Vosges,  all  the  department  of  the  Haut  Rhin  except 
a  canton  and  a  half,  and  the  entire  department  of  the  Bas  Rhin.  These  territories 
contain  in  round  figures  1,616,000  inhabitants,  furnish  a  military  contingent  of  5000 
men,  and  represent  a  superficial  extent  of  1,776,000  hectares,  or  5760  square  miles. 


THE    EMPEROR   AND    HIS    EMPIRE. 

What  strikes  us  first  in  the  new  empire  was  its  resemblance  to  the  former. 
There  were  the  same  green  liveries  of  the  imperial  family,  the  same  magic  initial 
|VJ  on  the  plate  aiid  porcelain  of  the  Tuileries.  The  same  Imperial  Guard 
with  their  bearskin  shakos,  cantinieres,  and  white  gaiters.  The  same  conser- 
vative Senate  and  Legislative  Body,  with  all  their  former  splendour  and 
corruption.  The  same  dotation  of  the  imperial  family.  The  same  watchful 
supervision  of  the  -theatres,  and  stringent  censorship  of  the  press. f  There 
was,  again,  the  same  remodelling  of  Paris,  the  same  vexatious  patronage  of  the 
Institute,  and  the  same  sumptuous  encouragement  of  sculpture,  architecture, 
and  historic  painting.  Napoleon  III.  was  the  continuation  of  Napoleon  I. 
Both  began  as  republican  chiefs,  both  made  themselves  emperors,  both  sought 
to  extend  the  limits  of  France  at  the  expense  of  neighbouring  kingdoms,  both 
wished  to  be  arbiters  of  the  world,  and  both  overleaped  their  ambition. 
"Waterloo  was  the  end-all  of  the  first  Napoleon,  Sedan  of  the  second. 

What  Napoleon  III.  did.  The  restoring  hand  of  Napoleon  III.  is 
everywhere  visible  in  Paris  and  in  many  other  parts  of  France  besides. 
"Whatever  his  failings,  neglect  of  the  city  over  which  he  reigned  was  not  one. 
Paris  was  rebuilt  during  his  reign.  It  is  no  longer  the  old  city  of  narrow 
streets  and  ugly  houses,  but  a  new  Paris,  with  fine  wide  boulevards,  long 
straight  streets,  stately  rows  of  houses,  public  buildings  set  forth  to  the  best 

*  On  some  occasions  a  single  pigeon  conveyed  as  many  as  30,000  communications  to  or 
from  Paris  at  a  time. 

t  Something  was  done  in  the  early  part  of  1870  to  give  more  liberty  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  and  the  press,  but  the  war  with  Prussia  which  broke  out  in  the  summer  of  that 
year,  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  uil'uirs. 
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advantage,  elegant  squares,  restored  cathedral,  enlarged  and  elaborately 
decorated  palaces,  pleasure  grounds,  gardens,  and  public  fountains. 

He  changed  the  old  navy  into  iron-clads  to  dispute  with  England  the 
supremacy  of  the  sea — suppressed  passports — introduced  universal  suffrage — 
encouraged  the  extension  of  railroads  and  the  electric  telegraph  over  France — 
embellished  Paris,  extending  the  city  boundaries  to  the  fortifications — intro- 
duced the  commercial  treaty — the  acceleration  of  law-suits — savings  banks'  for 
old  age — a  fund  to  relieve  sick  priests,  and  the  asylums  of  Vincennes.  He 
abolished  preventive  imprisonment  and  arrest  for  debt — suppressed  privateering 
and  the  police  de  roulage — shortened  military  service  and  made  it  lighter — 
increased  the  pay,  founded  medals  for  distinguished  merit,  and  augmented 
the  allowances  given  in  retirement. 

He  furthermore  greatly  developed  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  nation. 
"When  he  came  to  the  throne,  there  was  a  thorough  want  of  it  in  France.  Men 
were  afraid  of  spending  money,  were  afraid  of  business  speculations,  afraid 
even  of  investments.  Those  who  had  scraped  together  a  little  money,  hoarded 
it,  and  the  nation  received  no  benefit.  Commercial  knowledge  was  very 
limited,  commercial  credit  extremely  restricted,  public  securities  in  very  little 
favour,  and  the  country  had  no  concentration.  The  emperor  opened  up  this 
vast  field  of  industry,  and  after  stimulating  the  sluggish  energies  of  the  people 
by  fostering  care,  introduced  the  bracing  discipline  of  free-trade.  Not  free- 
trade  as  we  understand  the  term  in  England,  but  a  modified  form  of  it.  It 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  a  bold  experiment  in  France. 

Effect.  And  what  was  the  effect  of  all  this  energy  and  change?  The 
worst  feature  was  that  the  whole  empire  took  to  stock -jobbing.  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  even  members  of  the  imperial  family,  made  themselves  rich 
by  speculations  in  the  public  funds.  Credit  establishments  and  joint-stock 
companies  sprang  into  rapid  existence,  and  France  outran  England  in  foreign 
loans  and  enterprises  of  dangerous  hazard. 

The  moral  tone  of  tha  people  soon  reflected  this  huckstering,  petty-fogging, 
money- fever.  Never  was  dishonesty  so  common,  and  in  no  nation  in  Europe 
could  there  be  found  a  greater  amount  of  over-reaching  and  trickery.  Every 
one  knew  that  every  one  would  deceive  if  he  could ;  no  one  attempted  to 
mince  the  matter  ;  and  success  sugared  over  the  disgrace. 

IT  The  dotation  of  Napoleon  III.  was  £88  000  sterling  a  year. 

. '.  The  national  debt  was  increased  threefold  in  his  reign.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  it  was  580  millions  sterling.  The  money  indemnity  of  the  war 
was  200  millions  sterling,  and  the  expense  of  the  war  about  the  same. 

GERMANY  AND  FRANCE  KEVERSED  BY  THE  WAR. 

I.  AREA. 

France  before  the  war  contained  square  kilometres      .     543,051 
North  Germany  413,159  ;  South  Germany,  114,543    =    527,702 

France  was  therefore  15,349  square  kilometres  the  larger. 
"When  peace  was  signed  15,586  square  kilometres  of  territory  were  transferred 
to  Germany,  and  the  two  countries  then  stood  thus  : 
Germany  543,288  and  France  527,465. 
Germany  is  therefore  now  15,823  square  kilometres  larger  than  France. 

II.  POPULATION. 

France  before  the  war  contained  38,067,000  inhabitants. 
Germany  „  ,,  ,,         37,581,000  ,, 

France  therefore  contained  486,000  more  inhabitants  than  Germany. 
"When  peace  was  signed,  1,616,000  inhabitants  were  transferred  from  France 
to  Germany,  and  the  respective  numbers  then  stood  thus  : 

Germany  39,197,000  inhabitants;  France  36,451,000. 
Making  Germany  more  populous  than  France  by  2,746,000  souls. 
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REPUBLIC  restored.    M.  Thicrs,  President 
1871  TO  MAY  24th,  1873. 

Population  of  France  36.451,000.    Area  195,818  square  kilometres.    Departments  85. 
National  Debt  £580,000,000.    War  indemnity  £200,000,000.     War  expenses  £200,000,000. 
Number  of  members  in  the  National  Assembly  nominally  700  ;  7  being  dukes,  21  marquises, 

31  counts,  8  viscounts,  a-id  11  barons.    The  Assembly  first  met  at  Bordeaux,  but  after 

the  peace  it  removed  to  Versailles. 

The  Government  of  Defence  resigned  on  the  13th  February  to  the 
National  Assembly  met  at  Bordeaux,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  Republic, 
with  M.  Thiers  as  president  and  minister  of  war.  The  first  business 
of  the  Assembly  was  to  deliberate  on  the  terms  of  peace,  already 
accepted  provisionally  by  M.  Thiers.  Out  of  653  members  present 
on  the  occasion  546  voted  for  peace,  and  only  107  were  for  con- 
tinuing the  contest.  From  the  signing  of  the  peace  by  M.  Thiers 
a  part  of  the  German  army  occupied  the  Champs  Elysees  of  Paris, 
but  immediately  the  terms  were  ratified  by  the  National  Assembly 
the  army  of  occupation  prepared  to  evacuate  the  city  (March  3). 

The  dotation  of  Napoleon  III.  was  £88,000  a  year,  but  that  of  president  Thiers 
£2000.  The  grand  dignitaries  of  the  imperial  household  had  salaries  of  £4000  a  year, 
and  the  first  dignitaries  £2000  each.  Both  these  dotations  vv-ere.  abolished  by  the 
National  Assembly  in  March,  1871. 

On  January  28th,  1871,  the  six  months  Franco-German  war  was 
terminated  by  the  capitulation  of  Paris ;  and  a  Constituent  Assembly 
was  convoked  at  Bordeaux  for  February  15th,  to  accept  and  ratify 
the  terms  of  peace.  M.  Thiers,  the  aged  historian  of  the  Consulate 
and  the  Empire,  was  appointed  Head  of  the  Executive  power  of  the 
new  French  Republic,  under  the  authority  of  the  National  Assembly. 

February  2Gth  he  signed  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  giving  up 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  with  Strasbourg  and  Metz,  and  agreeing  to  a 
money  indemnity  to  the  amount  of  200  millions  sterling,  to  be  paid 
within  five  years.  These  hard  terms  were  duly  accepted  and  ratified 
by  the  Assembly ;  and  the  document  which  embodies  them  is  known 

in  history  as  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  (1871). 

From  this  moment  troubles  began  to  set  in,  and  for  nine  weeks 
gathered  to  a  head.  The  government  acted  without  judgment  or 
firmness ;  they  suppressed  six  democratic  journals,  lost  from  their 
ranks  M.  Victor  Hugo  and  many  others,  but  suffered  the  National 
Guard  to  seize  upon  the  strong  holds  of  Paris,  and  get  into  their 
possession  the  gunpowder  and  arms  which  had  been  piled  up  for  the 
late  siege.  With  these  in  their  hands  the  Insurgents  organized 
themselves  into  a  regular  government,  called  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Communists,  and  appointed  nine  sub-committees  to  superintend 
the  several  departments  of  finance,  public  instruction,  foreign  affairs, 
home  matters,  the  army,  the  municipalities,  and  so  on.  The  Hotel 
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de  Ville  was  the  seat  of  their  government,  and  Belleville  and  Mont- 
martre  their  strong  holds. 

In  the  mean  time  the  National  Assembly,  with  the  Executive  and 
Army  withdrew  from  Bordeaux  to  Versailles  (March  20).  At  first 
M.  Thiers  made  offers  of  compromise  to  the  Central  Committee,  but 
just  in  proportion  as  the  government  showed  weakness,  the  insurgents 
became  more  insolent  and  arrogant,  till  all  hope  of  reconciliation 
being  abandoned  on  both  sides,  it  became  necessary  for  one  to  stamp 
out  the  other  without  mercy  or  quarter. 

Within  nine  weeks  the  end  came,  but  what  an  end !  Marshal 
Mac  Mahon  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  government  troops  and 
marched  upon  Paris.  On  May  17th  the  Communists  pulled  down 
the  beautiful  bronze  column  of  the  Place  Veudome,  erected  by  the 
first  Napoleon  to  commemorate  his  victories.*  This  wanton  act  was 
either  dictated  by  a  rooted  hatred  to  the  emperor,  or  a  visionary  hope 
of  pleasing  the  Germans  stationed  in  the  vicinity,  or  by  a  foolish 
sentimental  notion  that  all  nations  are  brothers  and  should  not 
perpetuate  old  hostilities. 

Scarcely  was  the  column  laid  low,  when  the  government  troops 
made  themselves  masters  of  Montmartre,  and  the  National  Guards 
were  driven  to  Belleville,  their  last  refuge ;  but  in  their  rage  and 
despair,  in  the  night  of  the  24th  May,  they  set  fire  to  the  noblest 
buildings  of  the  city  by  means  of  hay  saturated  with  petroleum.  The 
Tuileries  were  burnt  to  a  mere  shell ;  the  Palais  Royal,  Palais  de  Justice, 
Hotel  de  Ville,  Prefecture  of  Police,  one  or  two  churches  and  theatres, 
with  numerous  other  buildings,  constituting  nearly  a  fourth  of  Paris, 
were  destroyed.  For  three  days  the  fire  raged.  Every  quarter  of 
Paris  was  scarred  with  conflagrations,  torn  by  shells,  pitted  with 
musketry,  stained  with  blood.  The  conflict  was  terrible  indeed  ! 
There  was  no  choice  in  the  temper  of  hatred  and  vengeance  which 
ruled  in  the  communist  or  national  troops,  both  rushed  at  each  other's 
throats  like  tigers  ;  it  was  a  battle  of  pandemonium. 

The  insurgents  had  already  imprisoned  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the 
Cure  of  the  Madeleine, f  and  234  others  as  hostages.,  When  now 
all  hope  was  gone  they  brought  out  their  victims  to  be  shot,  and 
succeeded  in  taking  the  lives  of  the  Archbishop  and  Cure,  with  66 
others,  before  the  national  troops  could  interfere.  Bad  as  this  was, 
the  government  army  was  no  better,  but  for  six  days  rushed  about 
the  city  shooting,  bayoneting,  ripping  up  prisoners,  women,  and 

*  It  was  made  of  cannons  taken  from  the  enemies,  and  was  a  facsimile  of  the  famous 
column  of  Trajan.  It  was  begun  in  1806  and  completed  in  1810.  It  had  a  magnificent 
series  of  bas-reliefs  900  feet  long,  depicting  the  various  victories  of  Napoleon  I.,  and 
terminating  with  that  of  Austerlitz  in  1805. 

t  Monseigneur  Darboy  and  the  Venerable  Abbe  Deguerry. 
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children.  Nothing  like  it  is  known  in  history,  The  siege  of  Jerusalem 
was  Koman  against  Jew,  but  this  was  Frenchman  against  Frenchman. 
Words  cannot  describe  the  horrors.  Fire  and  brimstone,  storm  and 
tempest,  fire  and  smoke,  torture,  insult,  murder,  on  all  hands. 
Women  forgetting  their  sex  committed  assassination  like  demons, 
poisoned  the  soldiers,  set  fire  to  the  buildings.  Children  dropped 
petroleum  into  the  areas  of  houses ;  soldiers  shot  down  opponents 
regardless  of  their  age  or  sex  by  scores  and  hundreds  ;  and  so  came 
the  end.  The  Communists  were  stampt  out ;  the  beautiful  city  was 
laid  in  ashes ;  and  M.  Thiers,  mid  slaughter  and  savagery,  unparalleled 
in  history,  succeeded  in  forcing  his  government  on  the  capital  of 
Fiance.  He  was  elected  Feb.  17th,  1871,  and  dismissed  May  24th, 
1873,  for  declaring  that  the  republic  ought  to  be  legally  organized 
and  constituted. 

MARSHAL  MACMAHON  Second  President  of  the  restored  Republic. 

FROM  MAY  24th,  1873,  TO  (Victoria  Queen.') 

The  object  of  M.  Thiers'  overthrow  and  the  appointment  of 
Marshal  M'Mah'on  was  a  growing  dislike  of  a  large  party  to  a 
republican  government,  and  a  desire  to  restore  the  monarchy.  Their 
great  difficulty  has  been  to  find  a  successor  both  willing  to  accept  the 
crown,  and  able  to  take  the  lead. 

The  war  indemnity  of  200  millions  sterling  was  fully  paid  up  in 
Sept.,  1873,  when  the  Prussians  immediately  evacuated  France. 
The  national  debt  was  then  very  nearly  749  millions  sterling ;  it  is 
said  that  the  disastrous  Franco- German  war  cost  France  altogether 
somewhat  more  than  600  millions  sterling. 

SKETCH     OF     THE     FRENCH     HISTORIANS. 

In  giving  a  sketch  of  the  French  historians,  it  will  be  convenient  to  divide 
them  into  four  periods.  The  first  will  extend  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  13th 
century  ;  the  second  from  that  point  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  ;  the 
third  will  take  us  down  to  the  revolution  ;  and  the  fourth  will  embrace  the 

(if  Of  those  who  attained  to  the  dignity  of  historians  in  the  first  of  these 
periods,  the  only  name  of  any  note  is  GIIEGOBY  of  TOUKS,  who  lived  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  whose  Ecclesiastical  History  is  the  most  valuable  work  extant  of 
those  early  times.  . ,  , 

(II  )  In  the  second  period  we  have  VILLEHAEDOUIN  [Veal-hard-wuh],  who 
wrote,  in  old  French,  a  history  of  the  Conquest  of  Constantinople,  continued,  in 
the  17th  century,  by  DUCANGE.  At  the  close  of  the  13th  century,  came  the 
vivid  and  picturesque  FROISSART  ;  two  centuries  later,  D' AUBENE  \_Dobe-nay] 
produced  his  Universal  History,  and  the  great  SULLY  left  behind  him 

a  In  thTl 6th  century,  DE  THOU  [Too]  wrote  in  Latin  a  History  of  His  own 
Times,  one  of  the  best  historical  works  ever  produced.     In  the  17th   MEJ 
wrote  his  History  of  France,  which  was  considered  superior  to  anything  ot  t 
kind  hitherto  produced ;  and  the  abbe  de  ST.  REAL   called  by  Voltaire  th 
Sallust  of  France  his  Spanish  Conspiracies  against  the  Republic  of  Venice,  ironi 
which  Otway  obtained  his  "  Don  Carlos  "  and  "  Venice  Preserved. 
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(III.)  Between  the  middle  of  the  17th  and  that  of  the  18th  centuries  appeared 
a  cluster  of  French  historians  headed  by  BOSSUET,  whose  Universal  History  is 
one  of  the  best  works  in  the  nation.  In  quick  succession  followed  FLEURY'S 
Ecclesiastical  History  ;  DANIEL'S  History  of  France  ;  BASNAGE'S  History  of  the 
Jews;  VERTOT'S  Revolutions  of  Portugal,  Sweden,  and  Rome;  RAPIN'S  History 
of  England;  ROLLIN'S  Ancient  History  and  History  of  Rome,  once  adopted  by 
almost  all  Europe  for  educational  purposes,  but  now  almost  wholly  neglected  ; 
and  VOLTAIRE,  whose  Louis  XIV.  and  Essay  on  History  are  above  all  praise. 

In  1839,  died  MICHAUD  [Me-sho],  whose  History  of  the  Crusades  and  History 
of  The  Hundred  Days  are  standard  works  of  high  reputation. 

(IV).  No  country  in  the  world  has  such  a  cluster  of  eminent  historians  as 
France  in  the  second  empire.  The  following  have  European  reputation. 

(1.)  Baron  de  Barante  [Bar-ronf]  1782—  )  has  published  a  History  of 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  the  House  of  Valois,  and  also  histories  of  the 
Convention  and  Directory. 

(2.)  Guizot  (1787 —  ),  distinguished  alike  for  his  generalization  and 
power  of  narrative,  has  published  a  host  of  works.  His  Memoirs  of  the  English 
Revolution,  History  of  the  English  Revolution,  Memoirs  of  the  History  of  France, 
History  of  European  Civilization,  History  of  French  Civilization,  and  Course  of 
Modern  History,  have  all  been  translated  into  English,  and  take  a  high  position. 

(3.)  Augustin  Thierry  [Tear-re]  (1795—1856)  is  well  known  for  his 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  England,  Letters  on  the  History  of  France,  and  The 
Merovingian  Times.  This  last  work  he  composed  when  blind. 

(4.)  Amedee  Thierry  (1797—1873)  is  no  less  distinguished  for  his 
History  of  the  Old  Celtic  Population  of  France,  an  excellent  work  ;  History  of 
Gaul  under  the  Romans,  and  History  of  Attila  and  his  Successors,  a  work 
translated  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 

(5.)  Mignet  \_Min-ya]  (1796—  )  has  published  a  History  of  the  Revolt 
tion,  which  enjoys  considerable  reputation. 

(6.)  Thiers  [Tee-ars]  (1798—  )  is  the  author  of  a  History  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  a  History  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire.  These  two  works  are 
highly  popular  in  France,  but  are  considered  heavy  and  one-sided  by  foreigners. 
In  physical  appearance  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  insignificant  creature  than  M. 
Thiers.  He  has  neither  figure,  shape,  grace,  nor  mien.  His  voice  is  harsh,  thin,  and  reedy  ; 
his  aspect  sinister  and  deceitful ;  his  smile  mocking  and  hideous ;  but  when  he  talks,  he  is  so 
voluble,  lively,  and  full,  so  concise,  logical,  and  eloquent,  that  you  listen  with  rapture  and 
forget  his  appearance.  He  was  the  first  President  of  the  restored  Itepublic.  See  p.  427a. 

(7.)  Michelet  [Meash-lay]  (1798—  )  has  published  several  histories, 
the  best  of  which  are  Rome  and  France.  His  style  is  vivid  and  energetic, 
and  his  descriptions  so  true  to  life  that  they  rivet  the  attention.  He  is 
especially  known  in  England  by  his  work  entitled  Priests,  Women,  and, 
Families,  which,  at  one  time,  created  considerable  excitement. 

(8).  Capefigue  [Cap-feeg]  (1802—  )  is  a  voluminous  writer,  whose  chief 
works  are  histories  of  Philippe- Auguste  ;  Henri  IV.  and  the  League  ;  Richelieu, 
Mazarin  and  the  Fronde  War;  Louis  XIV.;  Europe  during  thetime  of  Napoleon; 
Europe  since  the  Accession  of  Louis- Philippe  ;  dec. 

(9.)  Pages  (Gamier).     History  of  the  Revolution  ef  1848. 

(10. )  Merimee  [Merry -may]  (1803—  )  has  written  a  history  of  Charles 
IX.,  and  another  of  Don  Pedro  I.  of  Castile;  but  is  still  better  known  for  his 
romances,  especially  his  Double  Blunder,  an  admirable  picture  of  manners  ; 
and  Colomba,  a  charming  novel.  Indeed,  his  "Charles  IX."  might  rather  be 
styled  an  historical  romance  than  a  sober  history. 

(11.)  Louis  Blanc  (1813 —  )  has  acquired  a  lasting  reputation  by  his 
"  French  Revolution"  (Histoire  de  Dix  Ans),  giving  its  political  and  social 
history.  This  very  interesting  work,  which  gives  a  most  vivid  picture  of  the 
times,  is  eloquent,  bold,  dignified,  candid,  and  impartial.  Lamartine's  His- 
tory of  the  Girondists  has  been  already  mentioned. 
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Of  Biographical  writers,  by  far  the  best  are,  EOINHARD,  whose  Life  of  Charlemagne 
is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  biogi  aphy  ever  written.  Scarcely  inferior  are  the  St.  Louis  of 
JOINVILLE,  and  the  Memoirs  of  Louis  XI.  and  Charles  VIII.,  by  Philippe  de  COMINES 
[Comi-in].  St.  SIMON'S  Memoirs  of  Louis  XIV.  and  regency  of  Louis  XV.,  recently  tians- 
lated  into  English,  have  been  read  with  great  interest.  Interior  to  these,  but  still  of  high 
merit,  are  MOTTKYILI-E'S  Anne  of  Austria,  and  BRANTOME'S  illustrious  Capt ains  and  Women. 
The  be.^t  French  Biographical  Dictionaries  are  the  Dictionnaires  Hi^toriques  of  Moreri  and 
Biiley,  which,  however,  are  now  superseded  by  the  General  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the 
brothers  Miohaud  [Me-sho],  commenced  in  1811. 

BIOT  AND  J.  B.  DUMAS. 

Biot  [Be-otf]  (1774—1862)  was  sent  with  Arago  to  Spain  to  measure  a 
degree  of  the  meridian,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  unit  for  the  decimal  system 
of  we'ghts  and  measures,  but  his  most  valuable  contribu'ions  to  science  are  on 
the  polarisation  of  light.  Of  his  works,  the  following  are  most  esteemed  : 
Elements  of  Physical  Astronomy,  Physics,  Geodesic  Observations. 

J.  B.  Dumas  (1800—  ),  the  eminent  Freuch  chemist,  is  celebrated 
for  his  researches  in  organic  chemistry.  His  chief  work  is  Chemistry  applied, 
to  the  Arts,  in  8  vols. 

FRENCH      NOVELS,      PART     II.        (Concluded  from  p.  242.) 

Honore  de  Balzac  (1799 — 1850),  one  of  the  best  of  modern  French  novel- 
ists,  was  born  at  Tours.  Till  1800,  he  was  wholly  unsuccessful  as  a  water,  but 
in  that  yetr  he  produced  his  novel  called  The  Last  of  the  Chouans,  which 
broug'-it  him  into  notice. 

His  best  works  are :  Physiology  of  Marriage,  Scenes  of  Private  Life.  Scenes  of 
Provincial  Life,  Scenes  of  Paris  Life,  The  Country  Practitioner,  Father  Goriot,  &c. 

Of  his  novels,  two  only  can  lay  claim  to  artistic  completeness,  viz  ,  the 
Intellectual  History  of  Louis  Lambert,  and  Eugenie  Grandet ;  but  in  almost  all 
there  is  a  richness  of  descrption  in  pourtraying  peculiar  features  of  character. 

Eugene  Sue  (1799 — 1857),  the  novelist,  was  born  at  Paris.  His  popularity 
rests  chi  fly  on  two  works,  The  Mysteries  of  Paris,  and  The  Wandering  Jew, 
both  of  which  show  more  talent  than  morality. 

He  was  a  Socialist ;  and,  as  such,  obtained  a  seat  in  the  National  Assembly, 
in  1849.  He  lived  in  great  luxury,  though  he  paraded  his  sentiment  ''that  no 
one  has  a  right  to  superfluity,  so  long  as  a  single  person  is  in  want  of  necessaries." 

Alexnndre  Dumas  (1803—1870),  a  Creole,  and  one  of  the  most  ferlile, 
popu'ar,  and  vain  of  French  writers,  published  a  host  of  novels  upon  French 
history,  the  most  of  which  were  furnished  piecemeal  to  Freuch  journals.  His 
best  known,  at  least  out  of  France,  are  Monte  Christo,  the  Three  Musketeers, 
Twenty  Years  Afterwards,  and  Queen  Margot. 

Wiih  an  insa'iahle  love  for  notoriety,  Alexandre  Dumas  contrived  to  occupy 
the  gossip  of  France.  He  was  a  rapid  wiiter,  aped  the  grand  seigneur,  and 
talked  wilh  easy  familuiity  of  his  friends,  the  princes. 

If  not  an  accomplished  duellist,  he  was  at  least  a  great  theorist  on  the  subject. 
He  never  "smelt  powder,"  but  to  see  him,  on  a  review  day,  at  the  head  of 
a  company  of  National  Guards,  you  might  have  fancied  him  a  very  Caesar. 
He  attempted  more  than  once  to  fuist  himself  into  the  French  ministry,  but 
fdling  in  that,  followed  the  wake  of  Garibaldi  in  1860,  under  the  hope  of 
being  palmed  off  upon  the  Italians.  The  object  of  his  life  was  to  get  talked 
about,  and  set  men  wondering. 

As  a  dramatist,  he  sided  with  the  Romantic  against  the  Classic  school, 
and  was  one  of  its  most  successful  advocates.  His  first  drama  was  Henri  III., 
which  so  delighted  the  due  d  Orleans  that  he  made  him  his  librarian. 

Dumas  was  the  greatest  literary  quack  that  ever  lived.  He  employed  a 
hose  of  poor  authors  and  literary  hacks,  intrusted  to  them  a  sketch,  and  paid 
them  to  work  it  out.  It  was  thus  that  he  sometimes  produced  in  a  single 
year  more  works  than  any  single  man  could  have  transcribed  in  the  time. 
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Victor  Hugo  (1802—  ),  poet,  novelist,  &c.,  is  the  head  of  the  Romantic 
School  in  France.  In  1841  he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  in  1845 
was  created  a  peer  of  France.  In  1852  he  was  placed  on  the  list  for  extradition, 
and,  being  exiled  from  France,  took  up  his  residence  in  Jersey,  whence  he 
launched  forth  the  lightning  of  his  scorn,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  against  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.  The  most  telling  of  these  productions  is  entitled 
Napollson  the  Little. 

Victor  Hugo  has  been  a  prolific  writer,  both  of  novels  and  dramas.     His 
Ndtre  Dame  de  Paris  is  one  of  the  best  novels  in  the  French  language  ;  and 
his  Last  Days  of  a  Condemned  Criminal  had  a  wonderful  success,  unequalled 
except  by  his  recent  romance  called  Les  Miserables. 
As  a  poet  he  has  been  already  alluded  to    (see  p.  411). 

George  Sand,  whose  real  name  is  Madame  Dudevant  (1804 —  ),  is  one  of 
the  most  elegant  writers  of  her  country,  and  her  works  are  models  of  style. 

Her  Indiana  was  the  first  of  the  present  "  sensational  school."  Her  Jacques, 
Lelia,  Mauprat,  and  Horace  are  deservedly  popular ;  but  her  best  romances  are 
Valentine,  Andre,  and  Consuelo.  Of  her  smaller  pieces,  La  Mare  au  Diable 
is  decidedly  her  master-piece. 

HISTORY     OF     DANCING     IN     FRANCE. 

Before  the  Renaissance  period  there  were  no  national  dances  in  France. 
Lower  Brittany  had  its  Passepicds,  Auvergne  its  Sources,  Provence  its  Rigau- 
dons,  and  Dauphiue  its  Gavottes;  but  Catherine  de  Medicis  introduced  the 
Galliarde  and  Volte*.,  lively  dances  which  soon  became  very  fashionable,  and 
superseded  the  slow  solemn  movements  of  the  provinces. 

Dancing,  however,  never  really  flourished  till  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  who 
was  passionately  fond  of  it,  and  took  lessons  for  20  years  of  Beauchamps  \_Bo- 
shar'ri],  "the  father  of  all  dancing-masters,"  and  "doctor  of  dancing." 

Beauchamps'  successor  was  Louis  Pecour,  who  invented  a  very  lively  dance 
called  the  Canary,  something  like  our  "  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  ' 

No  dance,  however,  attained  such  popularity  as  the  Minuet,  which  continued 
a  universal  favourite  for  more  than  a  century,  and  was  pronounced  by  all 
masters  the  perfection  of  the  art.  It  was  invented  at  Poitiers,  but  the  Minuet 
de  la  Rcine,  by  Gardel,  danced  in  conjunction  with  the  Vestris  Gavotte,  was 
certainly  the  most  graceful  of  all  its  numerous  varieties. 

The  great  teacher  of  the  Minuet  was  Marcel,  whose  rooms  were  crowded  daily 
with  all  the  elite  of  Paris,  whom  he  abused  and  scolded  in  the  coarsest  manner. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Noverre,  his  pupil. 

With  the  Revolution,  the  Minuet  went  out  of  fashion,  and  the  Quadrille, 
introduced  from  England,  created  a  furore.  Next  came  the  Galop  from  Ger- 
many, and  from  this  period  the  poetry  of  dancing  was  brought  to  an  end. 

In  the  first  empire,  the  abominable  Shawl-dance  was  introduced,  but  no 
modest  woman  could  take  part  in  it.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  X. ,  the  silly 
Cotillon  was  fashionable,  but  was  soon  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  Polka,  a 
Bohemian  dance. 

In  1844,  Cellarius  brought  out  his  Schottisch,  or  "Polka  tremblante  ;"  and 
still  later,  Laborde  introduced  the  Lancers,  founded  on  an  old  English  war- 
dance.  This  may  be  considered  the  most  fashionable  dance  of  the  second 
empire. 

Catherine  de  Medicis  once  gave  a  ball,  in  which  all  the  provincial  dances  were  introduced, 
and  those  who  took  part  in  them  were  dressed  in  the  old  national  costumes.  The  Burgundians 
and  Champenois  danced  to  the  hautbois  ;  the  Bretons  to  the  violin  ;  the  Bacayans  to  the  large 
£asque  drum  ;  the  Provensals  to  the  tambourine;  and  the  Poitevins  to  the  bagpipes. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  the  court  danced  to  solemn  psalm  tunes,  and  cardinals,  bishops, 
and  other  high  ecclesiastics  took  part  in  the  grave  amusement.  The  entire  Council  met  at 
Trent  in  1652  joined  in  the  ball  given  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
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THE     BONAPARTE     FAMILY. 

CAKLO     BUONAPARTE    (1746—1785) 

married 

Maria  Letizia  Ramolina  (1750 — 1836), 
had  8  children. 


Names. 

Born. 

Died. 

Title. 

Married. 

Offspring. 

Joseph   

17G8 

1844 

King  of  Spain 
and  Naples 

Julie  Clary 

Zenaide,  Charlotte 

Napoleon  I. 

1769 

1821 

Emp.  of  France 

(1)  Josephine  Tascher, 
widow  of 
Vise,  de  Beauharnais 

(2)  Marie-Louise 
of  Austria 

By  her  first  husband 
Eugdne    de    Beau- 
harnais 
Hortense  de  Beau- 
harnais 
No  child  by  Napoleon 

Napoleon  II.  king  of 
Rome,  and  duke  of 
Reichstadt 
1811—1832. 

Lucien   

1775 

1840 

Prince  Canino 

(1)  Mdlle.  Boyer 
(2)  Mad.  Jouberthon 

Charlotte,  Christine 

Charles,  Paul,  Louia, 
Antoine,  Pierre, 
Letizia,  Jeanne, 
Marie,  Constance 

Elisa 

1777 

1820 

Grand  Duchess 

Felix  Bacciochi 

Napoleone-Elisa, 

of  Tuscany 

Frederic 

Louis  

1778 

1846 

Kg.  of  Holland 

Hortense  de  Beauhar- 

Napoleon-Charles, 

and 
ComtedeSt.Leu 

nais,  daughter  of 
Josephine  by  her 
first  husband 

(died  aged  5  years) 
Napoleon-Louis, 
Charles-Louis-Napo- 
leon,  the 
Emperor. 

Pauline  

1780 

1825 

Noted  for  her 
beauty 

General  Leclere 
Prince  Borghtse 

None  that  lived. 

Caroline  

1782 

1839 

Queen  of  Naples 
and 
Countess  of  Lipona. 

Joachim  Murat 

Achille,  Lucien, 
Lsetitia,  Louise- 
Caroline 

J6r6me  

1784 

1860 

K.  of  Westphalia 
and 
Prin.  of  Montfort 

(1)  Elisa  Patterson 
(marriage  annulled) 
(2)  Catherine  of  Wur- 
tembcrg 

Jerome  Patterson 
(died  1870,) 
Jerome,  Mathilde, 
now  called  princess, 
and  Napoleon,  now 
called  prince 

A.D.  1874.J 
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THE  SECOND  GENERATION. 


Name. 

Parent. 

To  whom  married. 

Born. 

Died. 

Josdphine  ... 

Oscar,  king  of  Sweden 

1807 

Eugenie  

duke  of  Lcuchtfnberg, 

Prince  Hohenzollern-Hechingen 

1809 

Auguste 

Queen  Donna  Maria  of  Portugal 

1810 

1835 

Amelic   

by  her  first  hus- 

Don Pedro  I.  of  Brazil 

1812 

Theolinda 

band 

Count  William  of  Wiirtemberg 

1814 

MaximilLen 

(1781—1824) 

Grand  Duchess  Maria,  d.  of  the 

1817 

1852 

late  emperor  of  Russia 

Louise 

Stephanie  Beauharnpis 

Prince  Wasa  (divorced) 

1809 

Josephine  
Marie 

cousin  nfthe  above, 
and    adopted    by 

Prince  II  ohenzollern-Sigmaringen 
Earl  of  Douglas,  son  of  the  duke 

1815 
1817 

Napoleon  I. 

of  Hamilton 

ZenaTde  

Joseph  Bonaparte 

Charles,  son  of  Lucien  Bonaparte 

1801 

Charlotte 

Napoleon-Louis,  son  of  Louis  B. 

1802 

1839 

Charlotte  
Christine  

Charles-Lucien*  ... 
Letizia   
Marie  

Lucien  Bonaparte 
n 

» 
n 

Gahrielle,  a  Roman  prince 
(1)  Comte  de  Posse  of  Sweden 
(2)  Lord  Dudley  Stuart 
ZenaTde,  daughter  of  Joseph  B. 
Mr.Wyse,  an  Irishman  (divorced) 
Comte  Vincent  Valentin!  de  Canino 

1796 
1799 

1803 
1804 
1818 

1847 

1857 

Kapoleone-Elisa  ... 

Elisa  Bonaparte 

Count  Camerata 

1806 

Napoleon-Louis  ... 
Charles-Louis-Na- 
poleon, 
Tlie  Emperor. 

Louis  Bonaparte 

VI 

Charlotte,  daughter  of  Joseph  B. 
Eugenie  de  Montijo  of  Spain 

1804 
1808 

1^1 
1873 

Achille 

Caroline  Bonaparte 

1801 

Lucien   

Ditto 

Ltctizia 

" 

Count  Pepoli  de  Bologna 

1802 

Louise-Caroline  ... 

n 

Count  Rasponi  de  Ravenne 

1805 

Mathilde    
Napoleon  

Jerome  Bonaparte 

Prince  Demidoff  (divorced) 
Clotllde,  daughter  of  Victor  E.n- 
manuel  11.  of  Italy 

1820 
1822 

*  His  eight  children  are : 


1  Prince  Joseph  Bonz 
2  Prince  Lucien 
3  Princess  Julie 
4  Princess  Charlotte 
5  Princess  Marie 
6  Princess  Augusta 
7  Prince  Napoleon 
8  Princess  Bathilde  , 

iparte 
» 

1824— 
1828— 
1830— 
1832— 
18)5— 
183G— 
1839— 
1840— 

,  priest  and  papal  chamberlain  of  Sa  Saintet6. 
,  married  to  the  marquis  of  Roccagioviiie. 
,  married-count  Primoli. 
r  married  to  the  count  of  Campello. 
,  marriel  to  prince  Placido  Gabrielli. 
,  married  to  princess  Marie-Christine  Ruspoli 
,  married  to  Louis-Joseph  Napoleon,  count  of 
Cambaceres. 
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Joseph  (1768 — 1844),  the  eldest  and  favourite  brother  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, was  elected,  in  1796,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  ;  and, 
next  year,  was  sent  ambassador  to  Rome,  but  quitted  the  city  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  Duphot,  his  aide-de-camp. 

In  1800,  he  was  appointed  plenipotentiary  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  friendship 
with  the  United  States.  He  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Luneville  in  1801, 
and  that  of  Amiens  in  1802. 

After  the  coronation  of  Napoleon,  he  was  made  (in  1806)  king  of  Naples; 
but  was  too  fond  of  the  fine  arts  to  be  a  vigorous  ruler.  In  1808,  he  was  sum- 
marily transferred  to  the  throne  of  Spain ;  but  his  only  subjects  were  his  French 
soldiers,  and  even  they  despised  him.  He  maintained,  however,  a  brilliant 
staff;  had  Paris  cooks,  his  Spanish  wines,  and  his  fine  pictures.  His  reign 
was  one  of  turbulence  and  misfortunes,  which  terminated  in  five  years  on  the 
field  of  Vittoria.  History  can  only  say  of  him,  as  a  king  he  was  the  wrong 
man  in  the  wrong  place. 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  retired  to  America ;  in  1832,  he  came  to 
England  ;  and,  in  1841,  retired  to  Florence,  where  he  died.  He  married  Julie- 
Marie  Clary  of  Marseille,  sister-in-law  of  Bernadotte,  king  of  Sweden.  She 
was  a  quiet,  unambitious  woman,  who  bore  him  two  daughters  ;  the  elder  of 
whom  married  her  cousin  Charles,  eldest  son  of  Lucieu  Bonaparte  ;  and  the 
younger  married  her  cousin  Louis,  an  elder  brother  of  Napoleon  III. 

Lucien  (1775 — 1840),  the  most  independent-minded  of  all  the  brothers  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  married  first  Mdlle.  Boyer;  and,  after  her  death,  the 
widow  of  Mon.  Jouberthon,  a  stockbroker. 

When  Napoleon  was  emperor,  he  promised  to  make  Lucien  king  of  Italy  and 
Spain,  if  he  would  divorce  his  plebeian  wife,  and  marry  some  one  more  nobly 
allied  ;  but  he  would  not,  and  preferred  living  at  his  private  estate  of  Canmo, 
near  Tuscany,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  art  and  literature.  Here  he  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  the  pope,  who  created  him  prince  Cainiio. 

Lucien  was  president  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  greatly  aided  the 
ambitious  views  of  his  brother.  He  was  afterwards  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  then  ambassador  to  Madrid. 

He  had  two  daughters  by  his  first  wife,  and  nine  children  by  his  second. 
Of  his  five  sons,  Louis- Lucien  and  Autoine  were  returned  to  the  National 
Assembly  in  1849,  and  the  former  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  imperial 


Louis  (1778—1846),  third  brother  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  took  part  in 
the  famous  Egyptian  campaign  ;  and,  in  1806,  was  made  king  of  Holland,  or 
rather  French  prefect  of  Holland  with  the  name  of  king.  In  1810,  he 
abdicated,  rather  than  sacrifice  the  interest  of  his  subjects  to  please  his 
imperial  brother. 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Louis  retired  to  Florence,  under  the  title  of 
Comte  de  St.  Leu. 

He  married  the  amiable  and  accomplished  Hortense  Beauharnais ;  but,  as 
this  marriage  was  wholly  a  matter  of  submission  to  his  brother,  it  naturally 
ended  in  unhappiness  and  separation. 

Hortense  did  not  accompany  her  husband  to  Florence,  but  went  with  her 
son  Louis- Napoleon,  the  late  emperor,  to  live  at  Arenenberg,  in  Switzerland, 
where  she  died  in  1837.  She  was  the  authoress  of  several  songs;  among 
others  of  the  well-known  Partant  pour  la  Syrie. 

HORTENSE  (1783—1837),  daughter  of  Josephine  and  Beauharnais,  was  the  ornament  of  the 
consular  and  imperial  courts.  She  wished  to  marry  Duroc,  Bonaparte's  aide-de-camp,  who 
•was  in  love  with  her;  but  her  mother  wanted  to  have  an  ally  in  her  husband's  family,  and 
intrigued  her  marriage  with  Louis-Bonaparte.  The  young  couple  detested  each  other,  and 
their  union  was  most  unhappy.  After  the  abdication  of  her  husband,  the  emperor  consented 
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to  a  separation,  and  Hortense  opened  her  court  in  Paris,  where  she  was  visited  by  all  the 
elite  of  the  first  empire. 

At  the  fall  of  the  empire,  Louis  XVIII.,  with  an  ill  grace,  settled  a  provision  on  her,  and 
raised  the  estate  of  St.  Leu  into  a  duchy ;  but  before  the  matter  was  settled,  Josephine's 
house  at  Malmaison  had  been  made  the  rendezvous  of  the  allied  sovereigns  and  high  mighti- 
nesses assembled  at  Paris  to  arrange  the  recall  of  the  Bourbons.  The  ex-empress  received 
them  with  grace  and  tact,  though  she  was  dying, 

Hortense  had  still  to  live  after  the  death  of  her  mother,  and  the  close  of  her  life  was  one 
uniform  cloud  of  sorrow  :  Hunted  from  country  to  country,  she  had  to  weep  over  the  death  of 
the  emperor  ;  bury  one  of  her  sons,  and  see  the  last  surviving  one  captive.  She  was,  how- 
ever, a  mother  in  feeling  and  heroism,  and  would  have  parted  with  everything  for  the  interest 
of  her  son.  She  died  in  1837,  and  never  saw  her  beloved  son  restored  to  the  throne  and 
empire  of  France. 

Jerome  (1784 — 1860)  was  the  youngest  brother  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  the 
only  one  who  witnessed  the  restoration  of  his  family. 

When  the  war  broke  out  between  England  and  France,  in  1803,  JerSme  was 
cruising  off  the  West  Indies,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  New 
York,  where  in  a  few  months  he  married  Elizabeth  Patterson,  the  daughter  of 
a  merchant  in  Baltimore.  The  issue  of  this  union  was  a  son,  named  JerSme, 
in  1806. 

By  the  exaltation  of  Napoleon,  Jerome  became  a  member  of  the  imperial 
family,  and  his  brother  desired  him  to  divorce  Miss  Patterson,  and  ally  himselt 
to  some  royal  stock.  The  pope  refused  to  sanction  this  nefarious  scheme  ;  but 
the  archbishop  of  Paris  was  more  compliant,  and  declared  the  marriage  null 
and  void. 

In  1807,  Jerome  was  made  king  of  Westphalia,  and  married  the  daughter  of 
Frederick  I.  of  Wiirtemberg,  by  whom  he  had  three  children,  two  of  which  are 
still  living  :  the  princess  Mathilde,  wife  of  the  Russian  count  Demidoff ;  and 
prince  Napoleon,  husband  of  Clotilde  of  Savoy. 

Jerome  remained  king  a  little  more  than  six  years,  but  gave  no  thought  to 
his  government,  the  finances  of  which  he  allowed  to  be  squandered  by  plunder, 
mismanagement,  and  extravagance.  The  battle  of  Leipsic  brought  his  miserable 
reign  to  a  close. 

On  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  Jerome  was  at  his  side,  and  fought 
both  at  Liguy  and  Waterloo  ;  but  after  the  peace,  he  left  France  and  settled  in 
Florence  till  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  '48,  when  he  returned  to  Paris. 

The  elevation  of  his  nephew  to  the  throne  raised  Jerome  again  to  his  rank 
of  prince  in  the  empire  of  France. 
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APPENDIX. 

GOVERNMENTS    OP    FRANCE. 

The  following  forms  of  government  have  "been  tried  in  France. 

(1.)    The  ancient  MONARCHY,  with  the  King  absolute. 

(2. )  A  limited  Monarchy,  under  Louis  XVI,  and  the  first  National  Assembly 
(5th  May,  1789). 

(3.)     A  REPUBLIC  governed  by  the  Convention  (21st  September,  1792). 

(4.)    An  OLIGARCHY  of  five  Directors  (5th  October,  1795). 

(5.)  A  CONSULATE  with  the  office  limited  to  a  term  of  years  (24th 
December,  1799). 

(6.)     The  same,  with  the  office  held  for  life  (2nd  August,  1802). 

(7.)    A  Military  EMPIRE  (18th  May,  1804). 

(8.)  A  CONSTITUTIONAL  MONARCHY,  represented  by  King,  lords,  and 
commons  (24th  April,  1814). 

(9.)     The  Empire  restored  for  a  hundred  days  (27th  March,  1815), 

(10.)   The  Constitutional  Monarchy  restored  for  fifteen  years  (8th  July,  1815). 

(11.)  A  ROYAL  REPUBLIC,  with  an  elective  King,  called  the  King  of  the 
French  people  and  not  the  King  of  France.  This  is  called  the  Government 
of  JULY  (9th  August,  1830). 

(12.)  A  DEMOCRACY  governed  by  a  National  Assembly  (26th  February, 
1848). 

(13.)  A  democratic  PRESIDENCY,  with  the  office  of  president  limited  to 
four  years  (llth  December,  1848). 

(14.)  A  monarchical  Presidency,  under  a  President  holding  office  for 
ten  years,  a  Senate,  a  corps  Legislatif,  and  a  Council  of  State  (2nd  December, 

(15.)    An  elective  EMPIRE,  with  the  Emperor  absolute,  and  the  crown  here- 
ditary in  the  male  descendants  of  the  present  possessor  (2nd  December,  1852.) 
(16.)     The  Government  of  the  National  Defence  (2nd  September,  1870). 
(17.)    A  presidential  Republic  with  a  National  Assembly  (13th  Feb.  1871). 

CONSTITUTIONS  OF  FRANCE. 

(1.)    The  Ancient  regime. 

(2.)  The  Constitution  Franchise,  decreed  by  the  National  or  Constituent  Assembly,  and 
accepted  by  Louis  XVI.  This  constitution  was  monarchical  and  representative  (30th 
September,  1791). 

(3.)  The  Acte  Constitutionnel  presented  to  the  nation  by  the  Convention,  and  based 
on  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and  indivisibility  of  the  Republic  (24  June,  1793). 

(4.)  The  Constitution  of  the  Year  III.,  which  created  an  executive  Director  and  two 
councils  (24  June,  1795). 

£,)    Tne  Constitution  of  the  Year  VIII.,  naming  three  Consuls,  a  Conservative  Senate, 
gislative  Assembly,  and  a  Tribunate  (24th  December,  1799). 

(6.)  The  Senatus-consulte  organique  de  la  Constitution  (Year  X.),  modifying  the 
preceding,  and  appointing  Napoleon  consul  for  life  (2  August  1802). 

(7.)  The  Scnatus-consulte  organique  de  I'cmpire  Franeais  (Year  XII.},  conferring  on 
Napoleon  I.  the  title  of  Emperor  (18th  May,  1804). 

J3.)     The  Charter  granted  by  Louis  XVIII..  and  abolished  in  1830  (4th  June,  1814). 
3.)     The  Ordinance  of  the  5th  of  September,  reducing  the  number  of  deputies  from 
to  260,  and  declaring  that  no  article  of  the  charter  should  be  revised  (5th  September  1815). 

10.  The  Constitution  de  la  Rcpublique  (26th  February,  184fr ). 

11.  The  Constitution  put  forth  by  the  President  (14th  January,  1852). 


The  same  modified  by  a  Senatus-consultum  (7th  November,  1852). 
The  Plebiscit  of  January  21st,  22nd,  1852. 
The  second  Empire  (2nd  December,  1852). 


(15.)    The  Conttitvtio*  de  la  jRepublic  (1871). 
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FRENCH    PARLIAMENTS. 

The  Legislative  bodies  of  France,  their  numbers,  powers,  and  qualifications, 
have  been  changed  with  a  caprice  almost  beyond  credibility. 

(1.)  Before  the  Revolution  we  had  the  Provincial  States,  the  Notables,  and 
the  States  General. 

The  ASSEMBLY  OF  NOTABLES  was  purely  consultative,  and  consisted  of  the 
royal  princes,  nobles,  chief  magistrates,  and  dignified  clergy.  It  was 
convoked  by  the  king ;  and  the  two  most  celebrated  were  those  held  at 
Versailles,  between  the  22nd  February  and  25th  May,  1787,  and  between  the 
6th  November  and  the  17th  December,  1780. 

The  STATES  GENERAL  was  a  deliberative  assembly,  consisting  of  deputies 
from  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  commonalty.  The  first  was  convoked  by 
Philippe  IV.,  in  1302,  and  the  last  by  Louis  XVI,  in  1789,  the  number  of 
deputies  being  1145. 

(2. )  The  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY.  The  clergy  and  nobles  having  refused  to 
sit  in  the  same  chamber  with  the  commonalty,  the  deputies  of  the  tiers  6tat 
withdrew,  constituted  themselves  into  a  deliberative  body,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  the  Assemblee  Nationale  (17th  June,  1789). 

The  CONSTITUENT  ASSEMBLY  is  another  name  given  to  the  first  National 
assembly,  because  it  took  an  oath  never  to  separate  till  it  had  given  France  a 
constitution. 

(3. )  The  ASSEMBLEE  LEGISLATIVE  succeeded  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
and  contained  745  representatives,  who  were  delegated  to  conform  the  laws  to 
the  new  constitution  (1st  October,  1791). 

(4.)  The  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  was  the  governing  body  at  the 
suppression  of  royalty.  It  originally  consisted  of  721  members,  but  the 
number  was  reduced  to  500  in  the  year  III.,  and  to  300  in  the  year  yill. 
(21st  September,  1792). 

(5.)  The  Two  COUNCILS,  one  called  the  Conseil  des  Anciens  and  the  other 
the  Conseil  des  Cinq-cents.  The  former,  consisting  of  250  members,  ratified 
or  rejected  the  resolutions  of  the  latter  (23rd  September,  1795). 

(6.)  The  CORPS  LEGISLATIF  and  TRIBUNAT  were  substituted  by  Napoleon 
for  the  Two  Councils  of  the  Directory.  The  former  was  composed  of  300 
deputies,  and  the  latter  of  50.  The  Tribunate  was  a  legislative  Grand  Jury, 
whose  duty  was  to  decide  what  laws  and  bills  were  to  be  laid  before  the 
Deliberative  body  (24th  December,  1799). 

(7.)    The  CORPS  LEGISLATIF  and  CONSEIL  D'ETAT  (1807). 

(8.)  The  CHAMBER  OF  DEPUTIES  and  CHAMBER  OF  PEERS,  like  our 
Commons  and  Lords.  The  former  consisted  at  first  of  430  members ;  it  was 
increased  in  "the  monarchy  of  July"  to  459  deputies,  but  on  the  5th  of 
September,  the  number  was  reduced  to  260  (4th  June,  1814). 

(9.)  Another  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY  of  900  members  ;  every  Frenchman  in 
France,  who  had  attained  the  age  of  21  was  an  elector,  and  every  one  who 
was  25  years  old  was  elegible  for  a  deputy.  This  was  the  most  democratic 
form  of  government  ever  devised.  There  was  but  one  single  electoral 
assembly  and  that  by  universal  suffrage  (4th  May,  1848). 

(10.)    Another  CORPS  LEGISLATIF  of  750  deputies  (1849). 

(11.)  The  legislature  of  the  Second  empire  consisted  of  an  EMPEROR,  a 
SENATE,  and  a  LEGISLATIVE  CHAMBER.  The  Senate  consisted  of  150  mem- 
bers chosen  by  the  Emperor,  each  member  had  a  stipend  of  £1200  a  year. 
The  deputies  of  the  Corps  Legislative  were  elected  for  six  years  by  universal 
suffrage,  and  received  a  salary  of  £100  a  month  during  the  time  of  session. 
In  case  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  it  was  necessary  to  convoke  a  new* 
one  within  six  months.  The  number  of  members  fluctuated  with  the  popula- 
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tion,  each  department  had  one  representative  for  every  35,000  inhabitants. 
In  1869-70  the  deputies  numbered  283,  and  the  number  of  electors  10,104,023. 
There  was  besides  a  Council  of  State  composed  of  the  emperor,  all  members  of 
the  imperial  family,  a  president,  vice-president,  and  about  150  councillor. 
This  was  not  a  legislative  body,  but  partly  justiciary  and  partly  executive, 
acting  as  a  high  court  of  appeal.  In  1870  the  emperor  resigned  the  right  of 
proposing  the  laws  and  made  himself  a  constitutional  emperor  (14th  Jan.  1852). 
(12.)  Another  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY  with  M.  Thiers  president.  It  con- 
sisted nominally  of  700  members,  but  as  one  member  might  represent  more 
than  one  constituency,  the  number  did  not  exceed  670.  After  the  battle  of 
Sedan  (Sept.  2nd,  1870)  certain  persons  arrogated  to  themselves  the  offices  of 
government  under  the  title  of  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENCE, 
but  they  resigned  their  office  to  the  National  Assembly  13th  February,  1871. 

THE    EMPIRE    OF    FRANCE. 

The  Empire  of  France  extended  from  42°  20'  to  51°  5'  North  latitude,  and  from  the  8°  15' 
East  longitude  to  4°  54'  West  longitude.  Its  greatest  length  was  655  miles,  from  Alsace  to 
Brittany  ;  and  it-  greatest  breadth  about  576  miles.  Its  superficial  extent  was  204,928  square 
miles,  being  nearly  twice  the  total  area  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Pyrenees  formed  a  strong  bulwark  on  the  south-west;  the  Alps  on  the  south-east; 
the  Jura  and  Vosgcs  [  V»gc}  mountains  on  the  east ;  the  Atlantic  and  Bay  of  Biscay  on  the 
•west ;  the  channel  on  the  north  ;  and  the  only  open  part  was  that  facing  Belgium. 

The  Population  of  France,  including  Nice  and  Savoy,  was  37£  milhons.  In  1851, 
exclusive  of  those  departments,  it  was  nearly  36  millions  ;  and  fifty  years  ago  it  was  27 
millions,  so  that  the  rate  of  increase  is  very  much  below  the  average  of  first-class  European 
powers.  '  Within  tlie  last  half-century,  the  population  of  Great  Britain  has  doubled  itself, 
while  that  of  France  has  increased  but  little  more  than  one-third  in  the  same  period. 

The  Colonial  Possessions  of  France  are  quite  unsuited  to  her  greatness  in  other 
respects.  The  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  deprived  her  of  her  American  and  most 
important  East  Indian  possessions,  while  in  the  first  Revolution  she  lost  the  western  half  of 
St.  Domingo,  a  rich  territory,  which  once  exported  more  produce  than  all  the  British  West 
Indies  together. 

Her  chief  colony  is  Algeria,  which  has  an  area  of  150,000  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  364,000.  All  her  other  colonies  together  do  not  exceed  25,000  square  miles. 

FRENCH    COLONIES. 

AFRICA  :    Algeria  (1830),  and  some  factories  near  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  (1637). 

INDIAN  OCKAN  :  The  Isle  of  Bourbon  and  St.  Marie  off  the  coast  of  Africa;  a  small 
settlement  in  Madagascar;  and  the  protectorate  of  Mayotte  (1638). 

PACIFIC  OCEAN:  New  Caledonia  (1853);  the  Marquesas  (1842);  and  protectorate  of 
Tahiti  (1843). 

ASIA  :  Pondicherry  and  Karikal',  on  the  Coromandel  coast  (1672) ;  Chandernagore,  in 
Bengal  (1672)  ;  three  provinces  in  Cochin-China,  acquired  in  1863  ;  Yandon,  in  the  Orissa; 
the  coaling  station  of  Obok,  in  the  Red  Sea,  taken  possession  of  in  1863. 

NORTH  AMERICA  :  Fishing  stations  and  small  colonies  in  the  Islands  of  Miquelon  and 
St.  Pierre  near  Newfoundland  (1638). 

SOUTH  AMKRICA  :  A  penal  settlement  in  Guyana,  the  capital  of  which  is  Cayenne,  in  an 
island  of  that  name  (1604). 

WEST  INIJIES  :  Martinique  (1635)  ;  Guadeloupe,  &c.  (1635). 

EUROPE  :  The  island  of  Corsica. 

The  figures  in  brackets  shew  the  date  when  acquired. 

Revenue.  The  public  revenues  are  obtained  in  France  from  direct  and 
indirect  taxation.  The  annual  receipts  in  1869-70  amounted  to  £84  millions 
sterling.  Our  own  is  under  £69  millions. 

Debt.  The  long  expensive  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  raised  the  public  debt  of 
France  to  nearly  100  millions  sterling.  This  was  lessened,  at  his  death,  by  a 
singular  privilege,  viz.,  that  "a  new  sovereign  is  not  bound  to  pay  in  full  the 
liabilities  of  his  predecessor." 

In  the  18th  century,  the  revenue  increased  slowly,  but  progressively;  and 
Necker  taught  the  nation  how  to  conduct  a  war  without  imposing  a  new  tax. 

At  the  restoration,  the  public  debt  was  123  millions  sterling,  but  the  "Hun- 
dred Days"  cost  the  nation  160  millions. 
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At  the  accession  of  the  present  emperor  in  1852,  the  national  debt  of  France 
vesta  under  17  millions.  In  1855,  in  consequence  of  the  Crimean  war,  three 
loans  were  authorized,  one  for  10,  one  for  20,  and  one  for  30  millions  sterling. 
In  1859,  in  consequence  of  the  Italian  campaign,  another  loan  of  20  millions 
was  effected.  The  interest  of  these  loans  and  the  floated  debt  amounted  to 
£70  millions  sterling,  and  the  whole  with  the  consolidated  debt  represented  a 
total  of  £580  millions/ 

The  interest  of  our  own  national  debt  is  a  little  over  £26  millions ;  our  funded  debt  is 
£741,190,328,  our  unfunded  £7,911,100. 

Army.  Standing  armies  date  in  France  front  the  reign  of  Charles  VII. 
The  law  of  1832  regulated  the  system  of  recruiting  by  conscription,  and  the 
annual  contingent  in  the  second  empire  was  100,000  men,  made  up  year  by 
year  by  lots  in  each  commune  ;  but  exemption  from  service  might  be  obtained 
by  the  payment  of  a  given  fine,  about  £50.  The  nominal  effective  force  was 
654,247  men,  of  which  217,261  were  in  reserve. 

Navy.  The  French  navy  was  greatly  increased  by  Napoleon  III.  The 
fl  et  consisted  of  456  vessels,  of  which  246  were  armed.  There  were  38,000 
sailors,  23,000  marines,  and  25,000  coast-guardsmen  in  times  of  peace.  France 
has  also  taken  the  lead  in  constructing  iron-coated  vessels  such  as  la  Gloire. 


Statistics  of  the  French  Kings. 

From  Hugues  Capet  to  the  present  emperor  37  sovereigns  have  occupied  the  throne  of 
France,  and  Hugues  Capet  was  himself  the  37th  from  Pharamond. 

Deducting  for  the  two  Revolutions,  the  whole  length  of  time  these  reigns  have  occupied  is 
851  years,  giving  an  average  of  23  years  to  each  reign. 

The  shortest  reigns  are  Louis  VIII.  (3  yars),  Louis  X.  (2  years),  Francois  II,  (1  year), 
and  Philippe  V.,  Charles  IV.,  and  Charles  X.  (each  6  years-). 

The  longest  reigns  are  Louis  XIV.  (72  years),  and  his  successor  Louis  XV.  (59  years). 

The  average  lengihof  life  of  these  sovereigns  is  51  years.  Only  two  lived  less  than  20 
years  :  Francois  II.  (16  years),  and  Louis  XVII.  (10  years).  Four  have  reached  threescore 
years,  Robert,  Louis  VI.,  Louis  VII.,  and  Louis  XI. ;  and  four  upwards  of  threescore  years, 
Louis  XIV.  and  Louis-Philippe  (each  77  years),  Charles  X.  (73  years),  and  Louis  XVIII. 
(70  years). 

Paris  and  its  Cognizaoace. 

Paris  uras  built  originally  by  the  Parisii,  a  Celtic  tribe.  Parisii  is  from  Par-hesi,  frontier- 
dwellers.  Their  stronghold  they  called  Lutctia,  from  loutou-hesi,  mud-dwellings.  The 
Romans  called  it  Lutetia  Parisiurum,  the  mud-dwellings  ol  the  Parisii.  The  former  word 
being  dropped,  the  word  Paris  remains. 

The  present  hei  aldic  device  of  the  city  is  a  ship,  from  some  fanciful  resemblance  in  the 
map  of  the  "city"  to  a  ship;  but  the  more  ancient  cognizance  was  a  frog.  Probably,  both 
the  fteur  de  lys  and  imperial  bee  are  merely  innovations  of  this  ancient  device.  From  the 
city  cognizance  the  Parisian  came  to  be  nicknamed  Crapaud  or  Grenouille  (frog),  a 
soubriquet  sometimes  extended  to  any  Frenchman.  Qu'en  disvnt  les  grenouilles  (What  will 
the  frogs  say)  ?  was,  in  1791,  a  common  court  sarcasm  at  Versailles,  meaning,  what  will  the 
French  canaille  say  1  There  was  a  point  in  the  "  conceit "  in  former  times,  when  Paris  was 
a  m?re  quagmire,  but  in  the  present  clean  well-ordered  city  the  pleasantry  would  be  a  Iwua 
a  nun  luccndo. 

The  Salic  Law. 

.  The  code  of  the  Salian  Franks  was  compiled  by  Clovis,  or  at  any  rate  was  not  known  in 
Gaul  before  the  invasion  of  that  Frank.  It  contained  400  articles,  chiefly  concerning  debt, 
theft,  murder,  and  battery,  the  penalty  in  every  case  being  a  fine.  Tlie  most  famous  article 
of  the  code  is  the  6th  of  the  62nd  title,  according  to  which  only  males  could  succeed  to  tha 
Balic  land  or  lod,  i.e.,  to  the  lands  given  for  military  service.  In  1316,  at  the  death  of  Louis- 
le-Hutin,  this  law  was  extended  to  the  crown,  and  lias  ever  since  been  a  fundamental  law  ol 
tue  succession. 
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CIVII  and  PHILANTHROPIC.    See  GEOGRAPHICAL. 
BATHS  (chief)  3 ;  viz.,  Vichy,  Plombieres,  and  Aix  (all  property  of  the  state). 
COURTS  OF  LAW.    There  are  28  courts  of  Appeal. 
ELECTRIC   TELEGRAPHS.     Gross   Eeceipts   £3,876,272;    for   private   messages 

£212,600. 
LIBRARIES,  338. 
MONTS  de  PIETE,  44,  of  which  4  make  advances  gratuitously.    Income  they  hring 

in  is  about  £20,000. 
NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY  nominally  700,  but  as  one  member  may  represent  more  than 

one  constituency,  the  actual  number  is  660.    Number  of  electors  10,104,023. 

The  number  of  Deputies  in  the  empire  was  283. 

POST-OFFICE.     Gross  expenses  £1,709,934.    Balance  in  the  treasury  £2,166,337. 
SAVINGS  BANKS  450,  holding  a  capital  of  £280,000,  ai.d  a  reserve  fund  of  £180,000. 

Also  4,721  societies  of  Mutual  Aid,  with  a  capital  of  1|  million  sterling,  and  a 

reserve  of  £300,000. 
SCHOOLS  and  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION.    There  are  82,135  establishments  of  primary 

instruction  and  4,731,946  pupils  ;  and  15  universities.    Before  the  Franco- Prussian 

war  the  University  of  Strasbourg  made  one  more.     There  are  also  several  schools 

of  special  instruction,  as  L'Ecole  d'Athenes,  des  Beaux  Arts,   des  Chartes,  de 

Dessin,  des  Langues  Orientales,  des  Mines,  des  Pouts  et  Chaussees,  de  Rome,  the 

Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  the  Conservatoire  de  Music,  with  military  and 

naval  schools. 
SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY   INSTITUTIONS  :   L'Institut  de  France,   Museum  of 

Natural  History,  Bureau  des  Longitude,  and  the  Observatoire  (Paris  and  Marseilles). 
THEATRES  (licensed),  72,  of  which  22  are  in  Paris. 

COLONIAL. 

Algiers  is  reckoned  an  integral  part  of  France.     Population  3  millions. 
In  Africa :  Senegal  and  Goree,  He  de  la  Reunion,  S.  Marie  (Madagascar),  Mayotte. 
America:  Martinique,  Gaudeloupe,  Guiana,  St.  Pierre. 

Asia :  Pondicherry,  Karikal,  Yanaon,  Mahe,  Chandernagore,  and  Cochin-China. 
Ocean :  Marquesas,  New  Caledonia,  the  islands  of  Pomoton,  Wallis,  Gambier,  and 
Toubouai. 

Making  a  total  population  of  3£  millions. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

France  and  its  colonies  divided  into  90  dioceses,  having  17  archbishops  and  73 
bishops.  Salary  of  Abp.  of  Paris  £2000  a  year,  of  the  other  archbishops  £800 ; 
salary  of  a  bishop,  £600.  Six  of  the  prelates  are  cardinals.  Each  archbishop 
has  3  vicars-general  and  each  bishop  2,  altogether  there  are  177  vicars-general. 
There  are  669  canons,  3424  cures  or  vicars,  and  29,971  curates.  A  canon  has  a 
salary  varying  from  £64  to  £96  a  year ;  a  cure  from  £48  to  £60 ;  and  a  curate 
£8  a  year.  Besides  the  above  there  are  8050  vicariats  with  salaries  from  £12  to 
£20  a  year. 
There  are  82  large  and  130  smaller  seminaries  for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  with 

27,290  pupils;  22  nunneries,  105  Reformed  consistories,  with  a  seminary  at  Montauban, 

and  before  the  war  another  at  Strasbourg. 

FISCAL. 

COINAGE.    In  1869  there  were  173  million  francs  coined  in  Paris. 

DEBT.    Before  the  Franco- Prussian  war  was  £580  millions  sterling.     The  late 

Emperor  increased  it  nearly  three-fold.    Indemnity  to  Prussia  £200  millions, 

paid  by  September,  1873.    Present  debt  £748,700,000. 
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EXPENDITURE  (1869-70).     £84,035,164,  of  which  £27,439,604  was   for  Public 

Debt. 
DOTATIONS.    Emperor  had  £88,000  a  year,  M.  Thiers  only  £2000.    The  present 

members  of  the  National  Assembly  receive  no  salaries. 
EXPORTS.    Merchandise  £105,680,000;  specie  £23,512,706. 
IMPOKTS.    Merchandise  £97,040,000 ;  specie  £21,304,100. 
REVENUE  (1869-70).      £83,970,624,  of  which  £7,819,769  were  duties  (£902,728 

being  on  salt.) 
TAXES.     Before  the  Franco-Prussian  war  amounted  to  £84  millions  sterling:,  of 

which  £26,134,408  went  to  pay  the  interest  and  amortisation  of  the  public  debt, 

£1,060,000  the  civil  list,  and  £45,377,328  the  public  salaries. 

GEOGRAPHICAL.    See  CIVIL,  MARITIME. 

AIIEA  before  the  war  201,578  square  miles,  present  area  195,818  square  miles. 
DEPARTMENTS  before  the  war,  89;  arrondissements  373;  cantons  2938;  communes 
37,510.  Throe-fourths  of  the  communes  had  a  population  under  1000,  and  half 
had  a  population  under  500.  Each  commune  ought  to  have  had  a  school  of  primary 
instruction,  but  11,000  of  them  had  no  such  provision.  Each  department  was 
under  a  prefet,  each  arrondissement  under  a  sous-prefet,  each  commune  under  a 
maire.  Present  number  of  departments  85. 

The  part  ceded  to  Germany  consists  of  one-eighth  of  the  department  of  the 
Mcurthe,  a  canton-and-a-half  of  the  department  of  theVosges,  all  the  department  of 
Haut  Ithin  except  three  half  cantons,  and  the  entire  department  of  Bas  Rhin. 
POPULATION  before  the  war  38,067,000;  present  population  36,451.000.  Marri- 
ages 305,203;  births  894,710,  of  which  74,633  were  iUegitidfete.  Deaths 
781,550,  of  which  147,071  were  under  12  months  of  age. 

RAILWAYS  12,500  statute  miles.  Receipts  £18,416,044.  Passengers  90  millions, 
of  which  112  were  killed  and  61  injured  by  accidents.  In  100  passengers,  the 
first-class  =  10,  second-class  20,  third  class,  70. 

RIVERS  (chief)  5,  viz  ,  The  Meuse,  Rhone,  Garonne,  Loire,  and  Seine.  The  Rhine 
now  belongs  to  Germany.  River  navigation  5500  miles,  besides  2900  miles  of 
canals. 

EOADS.  28  routes  nationales,  97  routes  departementales.  Total  length  23,750  miles 
(besides  routes  vicinales). 

MARITIME. 

All  France  is  divided  into  5  prefectures,  subdivided  into  arrondissements,  sous- 
arrondissements,  quartiers,  and  sous-quartiers. 

Sailing  vessels  14,747,  tonnage  900,317.  Steam  vessels  345,  tonnage  15,092.  Total 
vessels  15,092,  tonnage  985,235. 

Pinnace  boats  10,000,  employing  60,000  men. 

SEA-FRONTAGE  1739  statute  miles. 

SEA-PORTS  400.  The  chief  (in  order  of  importance)  are  Marseilles,  Havre,  Bor- 
deaux, Nantes,  Rouen,  Dunkirk,  Cette,  Calais,  Dieppe,  Boulogne,  Toulon,  Caen, 
Harfleur,  Aries,  and  Brest. 

SHIPS  employed  in  the  import  trade  30,000  (3J  million  tons) ;  in  the  export  trade 
26,000  (2|  million  tons).  For  inland  navigation  95,247  boats  (3,389,983  tons) 
and  employing  500,000  men. 

MILITARY. 

ARMY  before  the  war  (on  paper)  consisted  of  654,247  men,  of  which  217,261  were  in 
reserve;  Cavalry  100,221;  Artillery  66,132;  Engineers  15,443;  Medical  Staff, 
Farriers,  and  other  camp  servants  17,536;  Gendarmerie  25,688;  Officers  1,841; 
Equipage  15,829 ;  number  of  Horses  143,238.  In  Algeria  59,651. 

HOSPITALS  (military)  56,  besides  the  Hotel  des  Invalides. 

MANUFACTURES  of  FIREARMS  4,  viz.,  St.  Etienne,  Mutzig  (near  Strasbourg), 
Tulle,  and  Chitellerault.  Arsenals  engaged  in  the  preparation  and  storage  of  gun 
carriages  8 ;  for  the  construction  of  artillery  8  others ;  and  18  for  depots  and 
repairs. 
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Eegimental  Schools  of  arms  3,  viz.,  at  Arras,  Montpellier,  and  Versailles.  Before 
the  late  war  Metz  formed  a  fourth, 

N.B.  Before  the  war  all  France  was  divided  into  22  military  divisions,  each  com- 
manded by  a  general  of  division. 

JTAVY. 

Vessels  of  war  456,  of  which  246  are  armed.  Cannons  8550 ;  horse-power  106,173 ; 
men  38,375  during  peace,  but  during  war  60,000  may  be  called  out. 

There  are  22,400  marines  in  peace  and  26,879  in  war.  Custom-house  officers, 
and  coastguards -men  25,500. 

Depdts  for  marine  artillery  6 ;  foundries  3 ;  manufactures  for  projectiles  2. 

WAR, 

Franco-Prussian  (1870-1).     German  losses  103,532,  of  which  4,500  were  officers. 
French  prisoners  of  war  700,000,  of  which  100,000  were  interned  in  Belgium  and 
Switzerland,  and  180,000  in  Paris. 

N.B.  90,000  prisoners  of  war  at  Sedan,  170,000  at  Metz  (Oct.  28th.) 
The  German  Afmy  in  France  amounted  to  800,000  men. 
The  war  lasted  6  months  to  a  day,  from  July  28th,  1870  to  January  28th,  1871. 


QUESTIONS 


SET    BY   THE    COMMISSIONERS    IN    THE    CIVIL    SERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS. 

WITH  REFERENCES   TO   THEIR  ANSWERS. 


What  is  the  "  Salic  Law  ?"     Give  an  instance  of  its  operation  (p.  440). 

What  causes  principally  led  to  the  first  French  Kovolution  ?  (p.  279). 

In  the  year  1224  there  was  a  war  with  France ;  what  led  to  it,  and  what  were  the 
results?  (p.  65). 

What  was  the  Triple  Alliance  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  ?  (p.  216) . 

In  1756  a  war  broke  out  with  France ;  what  is  this  war  called  in  history?  Describe 
its  origin,  and  its  first  operations  and  results  (p.  25S,  £c.) 

State  briefly  the  occasions  on  which  the  following  battles  were  fought : 
Corunna  (p.  358),  Oudenarde  (p.  226;. 

In  whose  reign  did  the  following  eminent  persons  flourish  and  for  what  were  they 
respectively  famous  ? 

Joan  of  Arc  (p.  110  and  112),  Du  Guesclin  (p.  95—97),  Murat  (p.  385). 

State  who  were  the  parties  engaged  in  the  following  battles,  and  which  were 
victorious : 

Cressy  (p.  79),  Blenheim  (p. 225). 

What  wars  were  ended  by  the  peace  of  Kyswick  (p.  223),  Versailles  (p.  276),  and 
Utrecht?  (p.  230).  State  the  principal  terms  of  each  treaty,  and  whether  they  were 
advantageous  to  England  or  not. 


What  are  the  chief  periods  of  French  literature  ?  Name  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
authors  in  each  period.  ANS. — First  period  (p.  48),  /Second  period  (p.  Ibo),  Third 
period  (p.  239—242),  Last  period  (p.  409,  410). 

Who  are  the  chief  tragic  poets  of  France  ?  Name  some  of  their  greatest  works. 
What  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  French  drama  as  compared  with  the  English  ? 
(p.  237). 

Mention  the  most  important  works  of  the  following  authors,  and  the  period  at  which 
they  flourished : 

Montesqueieu  (p.  271),  Yoltaire  (p.  269),  Madame  de  Stael  (p.  388),  Lamartine 
(p.  411),  J.  J.  Eousseau  (p.  270),  Moliere  (p.  238). 

Who  were  the  chief  "  Encyclopaedist"  writers  ?  (p.  268).  What  was  their  influence 
on  the  times?  (p.  281). 

Name  the  chief  masters  of  pulpit  oratory  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  (p.  241) ; 
and  the  chief  political  orators  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  18th,  and  beginning  of 
the  19th  centuries  ?  (p.  300). 

Who  was  the  author  of  the  Provincial  Letters  ?  For  what  purpose  were  they  written  ? 
(p.  245). 

Trace  the  influence  of  the  "English  School"  on  modem  French  literature  (p.  409). 

What  writers  belong  to  the  Classic  (p.  174)  and  Romantic  schools  ?  (p.  409,  410). 
What  are  the  chief  characteristics  ot  each  school  ? 

Sketch  briefly  the  life  and  character  of  Francis  I.  of  France  (p.  136,  &c.). 

Write  a  short  life  of  Louis  XI.  of  France  (p.  Ho),  and  Charles  the  Kash  of  Burgundy 
(p.  118). 

Show  how  the  character  and  policy  of  the  one  was  likely  to  strengthen,  and  of  the 
other  to  weaken,  his  hereditary  power  (p.  118). 

Compare  France  under  Louis  XIV.  with  England  under  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 
.(,.220). 
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Give  some  account  of  the  Seven-Tears'  War  (p.  258).  What  nations  took  part  1131  it, 
and  what  were  the  objects  which  each  sought  to  gain?  (p.  258,  259).  Mention  the 
treaty  by  which  it  was  concluded,  and  its  principal  terms  (p.  261). 

What  wars  were  concluded  by  the  following  peaces  or  treaties  ?  Give  the  date  and 
the  most  important  conditions  settled  by  them  :' 

Aix-la-Chapelle  (p.  256),  Amiens  (p.  346),  Cambray  (p.  139),  Utrecht  (p.  230), 

Westphalia .(p.  206),  Versailles  (p.  276). 
Write  a  short  biography  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  (p.  190). 
What  was  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  ?  (p.  68,  113). 

Explain,  and  state  the  origin  of  the  terms,  Montagnards  (p.  308),  Girondists  (p.  301). 
Mention  the  dates,  the  names  of  the  commanders  on  each  side,  the  occasion,  and  the 
result  of  the  following  battles : 

Marengo   (p.   344),   Pavia    (p.   138),   Rocroy    (p.  205),  Dettingen  (p.  255), 
Salamanca,  (p.  368). 

What  causes  led  to  the  revival  of  the  spirit  of  commerce  in  the  Middle  Ages  ?  (p.  41, 
44).  Where  was  it  first  developed  ?  (p.  -14). 

When  did  the  French  monarchy  first  become  powerful  in  Europe  ?  Trace  its  growth 
(p.  75). 

Give  the  date  and  circumstances  of  the  "Sicilian  Vespers"  (p.  71). 

What  is  the  Salic  Law?  (p.  78). 

What  were  the  objects  of  the  League  of  Cambray  (p.  133),  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
(p.  178),  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  (p.  356). 

Write  a  short  biography  of  the  following  persons: 

Cardinal  de  Mazarin  (p.  205,  &c.),  Mirabeau  (p.  300),  Robespierre  (p.  314).  _ 

Mention  the  dates,  the  names  of  the  commanders  on  each  side,  and  the  political 
results  of  the  following  battles : 

Rocroy  (p.  20o),  Nancy  (p.  124),  Pavia  (p.  138),  Lutzen  (p.  370),  Fontenoy 
(p.  256),  Jena  (p.  354). 

What  were  the  principal  causes  of  the  French  Revolution  ?  (p.  279). 

Explain  briefly  the  political  and  social  effects  of  the  Crusades  (p.  41). 

When  did  England  acquire  possession  of  Canada,  and  from  whom  was  it  taken? 
(p.  261).  

Who  were  the  Girondists  and  why  were  they  so  called?  (p.  301).  When  did  their 
influence  cease?  (p.  313). 

What  was  the  professed  object  of  the  French  Directory  ?  (p.  325). 
What  was  the  nature  of  the  Act  of  Germanic  Confederation,  framed  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  1815?  (p.  374). 

State  briefly  the  circumstances  under  which  the  following  battles  were  fought  ? 
Leipsic  (p.  370),  Hohenlinden  (p.  344),  Albuera  (p.  368),  Arcola  (p.  336),  Valmy 

(p.  30(>). 

Where  and  when  did  the  following  eminent  persons  flourish,  and  for  what  were 
they  respectively  famous  ? 

Marshal  Ney  (p.  383),  Lafayette  (p.  395),  Chateaubriand  (p.  413),  Madame  de  Stael 

(p.  388). 

What  were  the  principal  causes  which  led  to  the  French  Revolution  ?  (p.  279]. 
Who  were  the  Jacobins,  and  why  were  they  so  called  ?  (p.  299).    Give  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  lives  and  characters  of  three  of  the  leading  men  among  them. 

Ans.   g.e,,  Robespierre  (p.  320>,  Danton  (p.  320y,  Marat  (p.  315A  Mirabeau 

(p.  300),  Lafayette  (p.  395A  Tallien  (p.  323;,  Dnmouriez  (p.  311,  312>,  Sec. 

What  causes  led  to  the  war  between  England  and  America  in  177-"'  ?    What  part  did 

France  take  in  this  war  ?    How  were  the  matters  in  dispute  finally  adjusted  ?  (p.  275). 

Mention  the  dates,  the  contracting  parties,  and  the  most  important  conditions  of  the 

following  peaces  or  treaties : 

Tilsit  (p.  356),  Amiens  (p.  346),  Ryswick  (p.  223),  Campo  Formio  (p.  338). 
Give  a  short  account,  with  dates  of  the  following  sieges : 

Saragossa  (p.  357),  Ciudad  Rodrigo  (p.  368),  Antwerp  (p.  399),  Rochelle  (p.  193). 
Who  were  the  parties  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance  in  1718  ?    Where  was  it  signed,  and 
What  were  its  provisions?  (p.  249). 
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What  was  the  Holy  Alliance  of  1815,  and  why  so  called?  (p.  382). 
"When  did  the  following  eminent  persons  flourish,  and  for  what  were  they  respectively 
famous  ? 

Chateaubriand  (p.  413),Necker  (p.  275),  Murat  (p.  383),  Lamartine  (p.  406,  411), 

Laplace  (p.  284),  Marshal  Berthier  (p.  359). 
What  are  the  present  colonial  possessions  of  France  ?  (p.  439). 

Write  a  short  account  of  the  French  Revolution,     (p.  285,  &c.) 

Who  were  the  parties  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance  in  1718?  Where  was  it  signed, 
and  what  were  its  provisions  ?  (p.  249). 

What  was  the  Holy  Alliance  of  1815,  and  why  so  called  ?    (p.  382). 

State  briefly,  with  dates,  the  circumstances  with  which  the  following  battles  were 
fought,  the  names  of  the  commanders  on  each  side,  and  the  results  :  Busaco  (p.  366), 
Jemmapes  (p.  308),  Waterloo  (p.  376),  and  Millesimo  (p.  335). 

Name  the  important  European  treaties  made  in  the  following  years : 
1795   (p.  327),  1797  (p.  338),   1814   (p.  373).      Mention  the  powers  which 
concurred  in  them,  and  the  principal  articles  of  agreement. 

Who  were  the  following  persons  ?  Mention  the  most  important  facts  connected 
with  them : 

Junot  (p.  357),  Murat  (p.  383),  Ney  (p.  3S3),  Danton  (p.  320),  Godoi  (p.  356). 

Explain  the  terms  Chouan,  (p.  345),  Montaigne  (p.  308),  Gironde  (p.  301). 

Give  a  brief  sketch  of  Napoleon's  Russian  expedition,  and  describe  fully  any  one  of 
the  actions  in  it.  (p.  362). 

Give  the  dates,  and  state  briefly  the  circumstances  under  which  the  following  battles 
•were  fought : 

Trafalgar  (p.  352),  Vittoria  (p.  369),  Wagram  (p.  359),  Jemmapes  (p.  308). 

Name  the  important  European  treaties  made  in  the  years  1795  (p.  327)  and  1S14 
(p.  373).  Mention  the  powers  which  concurred  in  them,  and  the  principal  articles  of 
agreement. 

Who  were  the  following  persons  ?  Mention  the  most  important  facts  connected 
•with  them : 

Turgot  (p.  273),  Mirabeau  (p.  300),  Malesherbes  (p.  274),  Don  Pedro  (p.  94], 
P'ichegru  (p.  347),  Godoi  (p.  306). 

What  are  the  colonial  possessions  of  France  ?  When  were  they  severally  acquired  ? 
(p.  439).  Write  a  brief  account  of  the  acquisition  of  Algeria  (&.  399). 


Who  were  the  contending  parties  in  the  following  battles,  and  what  were  their 
results : 

Dettingen  (p.  225),  Quatre  Bras  (p.  375),  Talavera  (p.  366),  Albuera  (p.  368). 

Give  the  dates  of  the  following  events : 

The  French  Revolution  (p.  285), 
Coronation  of  Charlemagne  (p.  21). 

State  any  particulars  which  you  know  as  to  the  history  of  the  Crimean  war  (p.  421). 

Mention  any  beneficial  changes  accomplished  at  the  commencement  of  the  first 
French  revolution  (pp.  297,  327). 

State  fully  the  benefits  which  resulted  from  the  crusades  (p.  40). 

What  were  the  claims  of  Edward  I.  to  the  throne  of  France  ?  (p.  78). 

State  briefly  the  occasions  on  which  the  following  battles  were  fought,  and  discuss 
more  fully  their  political  results: — Agincourt  (p.  103),  Dettingen  (p.  255),  Jena 
(p.  354),  Nancy  (p.  124),  Pavia  (p.  138). 

What  wars  were  ended  by  the  following  peaces: — Pyrenees  (p.  212),  Bretigny 
(p.  85),  Westphalia  (p.  206),  Utrecht  (p.  230).  Give  the  dates  and  principal  articles 
of  agreement. 

When  did  England  gain  possession  of  Canada  ?    From  whom  was  it  taken  ?  (p.  261). 

On  what  pretext  did  Charles  VIII.  of  France  invade  Italy  ?  (p.  129). 

When  did  the  English  power  in  France  come  to  an  end  ?  (p.  147). 

When  did  Great  Britain  become  possessed  of  India  and  Canada?  (p.  261). 

Name  the  principal  battles  in  the  Peninsula,  with  the  years  in  which  they  were 
fought  (p.  365). 
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What  was  the  cause  of  the  American  war  ?    What  part  did  France  take  in  it?    Hoir 
•did  it  terminate ?  (p.  275). 

State  briefly,  with  dates,  the  occasions  on  which  the  following  battles  were  fought : 
Eamillies  (p.  226),  Poitiers  (p.  84),  Navarino  (p.  389),  Austerlitz  (p.  353),  Det- 

tingen  (p.  255). 
State  briefly,  with-dates,  the  occasions  on  which  the  following  ^battles  were  fought : 

Malplaquet  (p.  227),  Salamanca  (p.  368),  Agincourt  (p.  103). 
Account  for  the  possession  of  the  Canadas  by  the  crown  of  England  (jo.  261).. 


State  very  briefly,  with  dates,  the  occasions  on  which  the  following  battles  took  place: 
Oudenarde   (p.  2i6),   Poitiers   (p.  84),  Vittoria  (p.  369),  Dettingen  (p.  255), 

Toulouse  (p.  371). 
Give  the  dates  and  principal  articles  of  agreement  of  the  following  treaties : 

Utrecht  (p.  230),  Pilnitz  (p.  296),  Paris,  1815  (p.  383). 

When  did  England  gain  possession  of  Canada,  and  from  whom  was  it  taken?  (p.  261). 
"What  was  the  Triple  Alliance  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  ?  (p.  216). 
State  briefly,  with  dates,  the  occasions  on  which  the  following  battles  were  fought : 
Bamillies  (p.  226),  Salamanca  (p.  368),  Aboukir  (p.  341),  -Quatre-Bras  (p.  375). 
Give  the  dates  and  principal  articles  of  agreement  of  the  following  treaties. 
Westphalia  (p.  206),  Versailles  (p.  276),  Luneville  (p.  345). 


What  was  the  particular  creed  of  the  Montagnards?  (p.  307).  Why  were  they  so 
called  ?  (p.  308) .  Give  .a  brief  sketch  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  .some  of  the  leading 
men  among  them — Robespierre  (p.  320),  Danton  (p.  320),  Marat  (p.  315). 

Describe  the  course  of  events  in  France  from  the  opening  of  the  States  General  to 
the  taking  of  the  Bastille  (p.  286—289). 

Give  some  account  of  the  celebrated  retreat  of  Moreau  in  1796  (p.  335). 
What  important  treaties  were  made  in  the  following  years : 

1795  (p.  327),  1S07  (p.  356),  1815  (p.  374). 
Mention  the  powers  which  concurred  in  them,  and  the  principal  articles  of  agreement. 

Give  the  dates,  and  state  briefly  the  circumstances  under  which  the  following  battles 
were  fought : 

Millesimo  (p.  335),  Solferino  (p.  424),  Bautzen  (p.  370),  Borodino  (p.  362). 
Who  were  the  following  persons?    Mention  when  they  flourished,  and  the  most 
important  i'acts  connected  with  them  : 

Cavaignac  (p.  416,  418),  Lafayette  (p.  395),  Brissot  (p.  308),  Marshal  Ney 
(p.  383),  Barthelemy  (p.  285),  Pichegru  (p.  347),  Godoi  (p.  356). 


What  obstacles  arose  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  ?  How 
fcng  did  it  continue  ?  (p.  346)  By  whom  was  war  again  declared,  and  on  what 
grounds?  (p.  347). 

Give  some  account  of  the  following  congresses  and  conferences,  stating  when  they 
took  place,  what  powers  were  represented,  and  what  were  the  results : 

Erfurt  (p.  357),  Presburg  (p.  353),  Pilnitz  (p.  296),  Kadstadt  (p.  230),  Vienna 
(p.  255,  360),  Villafranca  (p.  424). 

Who  were  the  -following  persons?  Mention  the  most  important  facts  connected 
with  them :— Caillet  (p.  87),  George  Cadoudal  (p.  345),  Simonet  Cabouche  (p.  102), 
Don  Pedro  (p.  94),  Duguesclin  (p.  95,  &c.) 

Mention  in  order  the  most  memorable  engagements  which  took  place  in  the 
Peninsular  War,  and  describe  any  one  of  them  minutely  (p.  365). 

NOTE.  In  these  questions  the  "  Treaty  of  1814  "  may  mean  the  deed  of  abdication  signed 
by  Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  sometimes  called  the  "  treaty  of 
Fontainebleau"  (p.  371);  or  it  may  mean  the  "  Peace  of  Paris,"  signed  the  30f h  of  May 
(?.  373,) 
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of  Year  VIII 342 

of  Year  X 347 

of  Year  XII 348 

the  charter   373 
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Court  of  Napole'on  I.          349 

of  the  Hundred  days  375 

COUSIN,  painter           144,  243 

of  September,  1815...  437 
of  February,  1848    ...  415 

COUSIN,  philosopher  414 
COUTHON  315,  323 

de  la  Republique     ...  415 

CRAON,  sire  de      .               101 

of  the  President  (1852)  437 
„    modified  437 
the  plebiscit  437 
of  the  Second  Empire  438 

Creation,  an  epic  184,  410 
CREBILLON,  dramatist  ...  238 
Crecy,  battle  of   79 
Credit  Foncicr                    427 

Constitutional  charter        373 

Mobilier                   427 

uprooted    390 

Crimean  war  421 

Consul,  the  first       343 

cause  of  the             .  .  421 

Consulate,  the                    343 

ended                            422 

constitution  of  342 
CONTI  arrested               ..    210 

Cross,  judgment  of  the  ...    23 
Crusades                      .   ..    40 

Continental  system             355 

1st                                  40 

Convention  of  St.  Cloud     382 

2nd  46 

Closter-sever  259 

3rd                 53 

Convention,  the                  307 

6th                                   66 

constitution  of  325 

7th  67 

dissolved              .         326 

benefits  of  the          ..    40 

institutions  of              327 

cause  of  the                   40 

political  parties  of  ...  307 
CORBY,  Mon.                   ..    398 

effects  of  the  41 
success  of  the                 70 

CORDAY,  Charlotte  316 

Cuj  AS,  jurisconsult  ...144,  184 

murders  Marat    319 
Cordeliers,  club  of  299 
CORNEILLE,  dramatist  ...  238 
Coronation  ceremony      ..  118 

CUSTINE  guillotined    319 
Customs,  si'f  Manners 
CUVIER,  naturalist  395 
Cyr,  St.,  founded  231 

Corps  Legislatif  (1799)  243,  438 
(1807)    ...  438 

D'ALBUET,  Jeanne  159 

(1849)    ..    438 

D'ALEMBKUT    268 

Corsica  taken  by  England  3^7 

Corunna,  battle  of  358 

DAOOBERT  II  15 

Costume  and  dress  — 
of  Charlemagne                 25 

crowned  ...    16 

Charles  V  96 

Dahra,  caves  of  400 

Louis  XI.                ....  126 

DAMIEN                                 258 

period  Philippe  II  64 
Philippe  IV  75 

Dancing  introduced  171 
history  of     431 

Charles  VII.                  113 

DANCOUR  dramatist    410 

Louis  XI  126 

DANDIN  272 

Francois!  142 

DANIEL,  historian  429 

renaissance                   149 

DANTON                                320 

Charles  IX  162 

a  Montagnard  308 

Henri  III  173 

character  of  ...       .      320 

Henri  IV.                      183 

founds  the  Co»deliers  299 

Louis  XIII  202 

guillotined    320 

Louis  XIV  234 

Mirabeau  of  the  Mob  305 

Louis  XV,                     265 

Septembrlzer                305 

Louis  XVI  283 

Daiuouisis   who                   320 

Revolution        349 

D'AhC  Jeanne             110,  112 

Reign  of  Terror  349 
Consulate  349 
Carmagnole          ....     349 

DARBOY,  Abp.  shot  427ft 
DARMES  402 
DAUBENTOX                   ....  272 

Louis  XVIII.                384 

D'AUBIGNE    historian        428 

Cotillon,  the     431 

Dauphin,  title  whence  ...    77 

COTTEREAU,  JiUll              ..         345 

Dauphine  annexed      77 

Cotteredux                             59 

national  dance  of         431 

COL'LOMB          284 

David,  painter  351 

Council  of  Sixteen       .       169 

Day  of  the  dupes    195 

of  State,  present  439 
Councils,  the  Two  438 
Coup  d'6tat  (1797)  338 
(1851    418 
Court  dances  of  Chas,  IX.  431 
Court  of  Francois  1  141 
Richelieu  200 
Louis  XIV  233 
Louis  XV  262 

Debt,  National  2  fi,  427 
time  (Louis  XIV.)  ...  251 
(Napoleon  III.)  439 
DKFFRAND,  Madame  du     267 
Deficit  of  revenue  (18G3)  427 
Dego,  battle  of     335 
Degrees  in  law  conferred    48 
in  divinity  „           51 
DsLAcaoix,  painter   41J 
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Edict  of  Nantes                  178 

DELAROCHK,  painter           412 

Part  II.                          130 

revoked                         221' 

DELAUNAY  murdered  290 
DELAVIGNK,  dramatist        410 

III  237 
IV  409 

Education  of  yng.  nobiemen38 
Edward  I.  claims  France     78 

lyric  poet  411 

Dress,  expense  of  183 

quarters  the  Fr.  arms    79 

DEI.ILLE,  poet  284,387 
DEI.ORMK,  architect   163 
Delphin  classics  244 
DE  LUYNES   189 

laws  against  75 
see  costume 
Dreux,  battle  of  155 
Druidism  abolished    4 

Edward  III.,  death  of  ...     96 
wars  with  France   ...    83 
Edward  the  Black  Prince    84 
cited  by  Charles  V....     95 

DEM  i  DOFF,  prince                433 

DUBARRY,  Madame    ..  .     264 

death  of                           96 

DE  MONTFORT  57 

Du  BARTAS,  poet     184 

EGINHARU  26 

Denain,  battle  of                 229 

Du  BELLAY,  bishop   172 

Egyptian  campaign    339 

D'ENGHIEN,  see  Conde  the 
Great 

Du  BELLA  Y,  historian   ...  144 
Du  BELLAY,  poet    175 

Elba,  Napol.  banished  to    372 
escape  from  374 

D'ENGHIEN,  due,  executed  348 

DUBOIS                       248 

ELEONORE,  divorce  of    ...    46 

Denis,  Saint                           4 

death  of                   249 

marries  Louis  VII.        45 

abbey  of,  built  14 
banner  of       .  ...           43 

DUBOURG,  martyrdom  of   151 
DUCANGE,  historian             428 

,,     Hy.  Plantagenet  46 
ELTSA  Bonaparte              .  432 

battle  of  156 

DUCHESNE,  antiquarian...  203 

ELIZABETH  guillotined  ...  321 

chronicles  of     47 

Ducis,  poet         .         284,  387 

ELOI,  St  18 

fable  of,  explained  ...      5 

DUCLOS  272 

Emigration  of  the  French  222 

Deportation,  Carrier's  ...  321 
Deputies,  chamber  of.  438 
DK  KETZ,  see  Retz 

DUDEVANT,  Mad  431 
Duelling  forbidden  234 
DUGUESCLIN                           97 

Emperor,  the  first  348 
the  second  419 
Empire,  the  first                 351 

DE  SACI  241 

drives  out  the  English    9fi 

the  second  419 

DESCARTES            203 

wins  Cocherel                 94 

character  of  the  426 

his  axiom                      203 

,,     Montrel                 95 

Encyclopaedists                    268 

DESEZE  309 

ransom  of         98 

End  of  the  world  expected   35 

DESMOULINS,  Camille  — 
a  Cordelier    299 

arms  the  mob  .            288 

DUMAS,  Alexandre  430 
as  dramatist   410 
novelist               430 

Unftins  sans  Souci  130 
Enfranchisement  of  towns    44 
Enghien,  due  d',  executed  348 

excites  insurrection     296 
guillotined    320 
DESPORTES                            184 

DUMAS,  J.  B.,  chemist  ...  430 
DUMOULIN,  Charles    163 
DUMOURIEZ,  defection  of    312 

Engineers,  college  of  216 
England  — 
denounced  355 

De  Staal,  Madame  de  250 

De  Stael,  Madame  de  ..      388 

in  Belgium    308 
Dunkirk                                 18 

loses  most  of  France      95 
„    all  but  Calais...  Ill 

DESTOUCHES                 239,  272 

bombarded                    223 

„     Calais  also      ...  147 

DE  THOU,  histoiian...!84,  428 
DE  THOU,  F.  A.,  executed  197 
Dettingen,  battle  of  255 

bought  by  France   ...  215 
ceded  to  England    ...  212 
siege  of  206 

threatened  with  invasion 
by  Charles  VI  100 
Napoleon  1  34T 

D'Eu,  comte,  beheaded...    83 

DUN  OH                 112 

see  Wars  with  England 

DE  WHITE                            290 

Dupes,  day  of  the                195 

ENGUERAND  de  Marigny       76 

Diamond  necklace  278 

DUPHOT  shot  434 

ENTRAGUES,  Henrietta  d'   179 

Diamonds  — 

Dupont,  battle  of    .            3o3 

EPERNON,  due  d'  166 

of  Charles  the  Bad            123 

DUO.UESNE                            219 

disgraced         170 

Sancy                             123 

death  of               219 

Epics                                     410 

the  Pope    123 
DIANA  of  Poitiers                150 

victories  of    ...  218 
Dunoc  aide-de-camp          434 

the  Creation  184 

Franciad,  by  Ronsard 

rivalry  of                      141 

Dutch  war                            217 

Henriade                   269 

Dictator  of  France  .  .         416 

concluded                      218 

Lutrin  (comic)  240 

DIDEUOT    269 

Dynasty  — 

Martvrs  (prose)  ...  413 

Dieppe  bombarded  223 

Merovingian  7 

Philippide  64 

Dies  tree                                  50 

Carlovingian                  18 

Pucelle,  la  242 

Dijon,  siege  of  425 

Capetian                          30 

EPREMESNIL                         279 

Dinner  time  (Francois  I.)  349 
Louis  XII.)  134 

Valois  branch     ...     77 
Valois-  Orleans        131 

Erfurt,  conference  of.  357 
Esquires               39 

(Louis  XVI.)  349 
(Empire)    ...  349 

Valois-  Angouleme  136 
Bourbon  branch      176 

armour  -bearing  39 
banquet-hall     39 

DIOCLETIAN    divides   the 

restored            372 

shield-bearing  39 

Roman  Empire    4 

Bourbon-Orleans    396 

stable                        ...    39 

Directors,  the  325 

Directory,  the  333 

restored  419 

punishments  of   39 

Domingo,  St.,  lost  346 

Essling,  battle  of                359 

Don  Carlos,  of  Otway   ...  242 
Do-nothing  kings  15 
Douro,  battle  of  the   366 
Douro,  baron    36li 

EBROIN,  Palace  mayor  ...    15 
Echingen,  battle  of  253 
Eckmuhl,  battle  of  359 
Eclectic  painting                 412 

Etablissements  de  St.  Louis  68 
ETAMPES,  duchesse  d'    ...  141 
Etats  de  Blois    167,  170 
de  1614                       187 

Dragonades,  the  221 

1789                        279 

Drama,  history  of  the  — 
Part  I.    .                 .„  107 

Ecorcheurs  59,  102,-  111 
Edict  of  January  154 

see  States-General 
ETIENNE.  Henri  150 
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ETIENNE,  Robert 149 

Eu,  comte  d* 83 

EUDES  16,  27 

crowned 28 

EUGENE,  prince    224 

victories  of   225—227 

EUGENE  SUE 430 

Evening  Journal  of  the 

jails     321 

Eventail     62 

Excommunication — 

of  Robert  34 

Philippe  1 37 

Louis  VII 45 

Philippe  II 53 

Philippe  IV 73 

Napoleon  1 360 

nature  of   34 

words  of  an  54 

Execution  of  Louis  XVI.    309 

Marie  Antoinette 318 

Exposition  Franc  aise 408 

Universelle  (1854)  422 
Eylau,  battle  of  355 

Fabliaux 50 

the  b?st 50 

Faineants,  les  rois  15 

Falots,  what 201 

Family  compact  260 

Famine  35 

Farmers,  tax    

FAIJNESE 177 

Faubourg  St.  Antoine         211 

FAVRE   Jules 425 

Feast  of  Rouen 84 

see  Fete 

February  (23)  403 

revolution  of. 403 

Federation,  fete  of  the  ...  294 

FELIPE  II.  of  Spain    176 

'marriage  of 147 

wins  St.  Quentin     ...  146 
FELIPE  V.  acknowledged    230 

proclaimed    224 

restored 228 

Female  influence 235 

FENELON    241 

'Fete  de  1'ane 131 

de  la  Federation 294 

of  the  Supreme  Being  329 

Feudality,  origin  of. 32 

Feudal  system 3" 

destroyed  126 

Feuillants,  their  club 299 

ministry 302 

Field  of  the  cloth  of  gold    1 37 

FIESOHI  402 

First  dignitaries,  salary  of  427 
Five-hundred,  Council  of  325 

dissolved    341 

Flagellants    81 

Flanders  claimed 216 

revolt  of 100 

its  120  revolts 140 

war  with    72 

Flats,  the  308 

FLECHIER  241 

FLESSELLES,  de 290 

yieurs  de  lys,  what 4.7 
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Fleur  de  lys,  cont. — 

adopted  by  Edward       79 
discontin.  in  England    79 

French  symbol 47 

reduced  to  three 97 

FLEUREY,  actor    284 

FLEURY  254 

administration  of    ...  254 

FLEURY,  historian  429 

Florence,  plague  of. 80 

Foix,  Gaston  de 134 

Fondeurs  Ill 

FONTAINE,  la 240 

Fontaincbleau,  decree  of    355 

treaty  of  (1814)    371 

FONTANGES,  Mdlle.  de  ...  220 
a  la  Fontanges 220 

FONTENEI.LE 271 

Fontenoy,  battle  of. 256 

Forks  introduced    183 

Fortification  of  Paris 

by  Philippe  II 60 

Colbert 215 

Louis- Philippe   ...  409 

Fortune-telling    23 

FOUCIIE,  minister  of  police  385 

FOUI.ON  292 

FOURCROY 387 

FOUQ.UET    214 

FOUQUIER-TAINVILLE 325 

France,  aborigines  of 1 

army  of 440 

called  Gaul   1 

colonies  of 439 

constitutions  of. 437 

darkest  period  of 18 

debt,  national,  of 439 

extent  of  439 

government  of 437 

history  of,  begins 32 

kngdm.  of,  at  the  worst  38 

navy  of  440 

population  of  439 

revenue  of 439 

Savoy,  &c.,  annexed  423 

Alsace,  &c.,  lost 426 

state  of,  see  Nation 

v.  Germany 427 

Franche-Comte  annexed    217 

seized 216 

Franciad,  the,  by  Ronsard 

FRANCISCA  SFORZA 132 

FRANCOIS  1 136 

character  of ..  137 

court  of 141 

entertains  Charles  V.  140 

patron  of  letters 139 

taken  captive 138 

FRANCOIS  II 150 

FRANCOIS  de  Guise,  see  Guise 
FRANKLIN,  Dr.,  in  Paris    276 

mania..... 348 

Franks,  who 7 

Ripuarian 7 

Sudan 7 

invade  Gaul 7 

FREDEGONDE 14 

Frederick  of  Prussia 259 

victories  of 259 

Free  Comp anies,  what  ...    94 


Free  companies,  cont.— 

dispersed  94 

Free-trade  introduced  ...  427 

Freiburg,  battle  of 205 

Frejus,  antiquities  of 5 

French  academy 200 

called  Frogs,  why   ...  440 

character  of  the  427 

driven  out  of  Spain...  369 

emigrants     222 

language    48- 

parliaments  438 

statistics  of  the  kings  440 

used  in  poetry 49 

„      prose   

Friedland,  battle  of   355 

Friedlingen,  battle  of. 228 

Frogs  a  nickname  440 

FKOISSAHT,  chronicler   .„  105 

Fronde,  the  Little  210 

Fronde,  war  of  the 206 

begun 208' 

ended 212. 

meaning  of   208 

Frondeurs,  who 208 

Fructidor  (18) 339* 

Fuentes  d'Onoro,  battle  of  367 
Funeral  arrangement,  Re- 
publican   329 

Gabelle 81,  280 

Edward  I.'s  pun ,    81 

GABKIKI.LE  d'EsxuEES  ...  178 

dress  of '.  18* 

Gabrielle,  la  belle  „..  178 

GALEAZZO-VISCONTI  132 

GAI.IGAI  murdered 189 

GALLAND  243, 

Onlli i  mean  Colts 1 

Gallia  braccata  4.    Comata  4 

Narbonensis   3 

Galop,  the,  introduced  ...  431 

Gambesoon  62 

GAMBETTA,  Leon 425 

Gaming  general  251 

Garde  Mobile  enrolled  .„  406 

GAKUEI 431 

Gardens  in  France 182r 

Gardening  introduced  ...  172 
Gai'gniitua  $  ljantagruel  144 

GARIBALDI 423,  425 

Garigliano,  battle  of 133 

GARNIER,  dramatist... 184,  237 

GASTON  de  Foix  134 

GASTON,  sec  Orleans 

Gaul,  antiquities  of. 4 

apostle  of  5 

Augustus  divides 3 

barbarians  overrun...      6 

Burgundians  of  6 

Cfcsarof. 4 

Cicsar  conquers   3 

Christianity  introduced  4 

cisalpine 1 

conquered  by  Kerne         2 

meaning  of 1 

patron  saint  of 4 

Rom.  government  of       4 

Roman  province 2 

transalpine 1 
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Gaul,  cont.  — 
under  Rome  3 
fcf  France        

PAOK 

Guadeloupe,  colony  of  ...  215 
Guard,  National  289 

GUENEAU    de    MONTBEIL- 
LARU                                       272 

Gauls  -rivscribed  2 
Romanized    4 
take  Home  2 
•Gaul                          2 

GTJILLAUME  of  CHAMA-EAUX  44 
Guillotine  
Guinegate,  battle  of  134 
GUISCARD,  Robert  
GUISE,  family  of  the  145 
„      FRANCOIS,  due  de    145 
death  of   145 
takes  Calais  147 
triumvir                158 

•war-weapons  of  the         2 
Gavotte,  the            431 

GAY-LtrssAC                            419 

Goza  taken    340 

Gazette,  first            '200 

GENFVIEVK  Ste                      10 

•where  buried    11 
Genevieve,  church  of  St.   353 
Genlis,  Madame  de  397 

„     HENRI,  due  de   ...  164 
assassinated    ...  169 
master  of  Paris    170 
murders  Coligny  159 
named  Balafre     167 
GUIZOT,  historian    429 
flight  of   405 
minister                         397 

Genre  drama    409 
painting                    412 

Gentlemen  — 
dress  of,  see  Costume 
habits  of  (14th  cent.)     97 
GETCBERT    36 
GERICAULT,  painter    413 
GERMAIN,  St  5 
Germain,  St.,  built  97 
Germanic  invasions    6 
effects  of  the  11 
Germany,  emp.  of,  abold.  354 
Germany,  religious  wars  of  193 
•wars  with  145,420 
Germinal  (12),  riot  of    ...321 
Ghent,  revolts  of    100,120,140 
Giants,  battle  of  the  l:>7 
GIIBKRT                                 285 

retires  to  England  ...  405 
unpopularity  of   404 
Guns  introduced  ,.  114 
GUYON,  Madame  241 
GUYTON  de  Moiveau   284,  387 

Habits  and  Customs  — 
reign  Philippe  II  61 
Jean  II                     90 

Charles  V  96 
Henri  III  172 
Henri  IV  182 
revolution  348 
ITACHETTE,  Jeanne  121 
Hair,  Ion?,  aristocratic...      7 
Halle  the  new                    426 

Gipsies  enter  France  Ill 
GIKARDIN,  sculptor  175 
Girondists  fall  of  the          313 

in  the  Convention   ...  307 
ministry  of  the  301 
party                             30] 

IJ'iin,  Louis-Napoleon  at   420 
,,      escape  from  420 
Hanover,  capture  of  259 
Harfleur,  siege  of  103 
Haroun-al-Raschid's  clock  24 
Hasslach,  battle  of              353 

Glass-manuf.  introduced    182 
Gluckists  276 
Gobelin  tapestry                 143 

God's  name  forbidden    ...307 
GODFREY  of  Bouillon  41 
baron  of  the  Holv  Sep.  11 
Godoi  '.  356 
Gold,  Field  of  the  cloth  of  137 
Golden  Fleece,  order  of  tbe  109 

GONUEBAUD    9 

Hats  and  caps,  see  Costume 
Havre  bombarded  223 
built    139 

given  to  England    ...  155 
taken  from  England    156 
HAAVKE,  administrator  ...  256 
HEBERT          320 

GONDI,  see  Retz 
Goths  in  Gaul                          6 

age  of                            325 

arrested                         313 

GOUJON,  architect  144 
GOUJON,  srulptor  175 
Government  of  National 
Defence                        425 

guillotined  320 
Hebei  lists,  who                   320 

HELOISE,  love  of  45 
HKLVETIUS            268 

Governments  of  France...  437 
GRAMONT,  Madame  de  ...  265 
Grand  comps.   dispersed    94 
Granite  Rrdoubt,  the  344 
Granson,  siege  of.  123 
Gravelinds,  battle  of  147 
Great  Schism  of  the  West  106 
Greek  fire  67 
GREGORY  of  Tours  428 
GREOORYXI.quits  Avignon  106 
GRESSFT                                272 

HENRI  1  35 

HENRI  II.  le  Belliqueux     145 
amusements  of       ..    148 

death  of                         147 

HENRI  III.  le  Mignon  ...  164 
amusements  of.  173 
assassinated  172 
assassinates  Guise  ...  169 
character  of                  165 

court  of  166 
debaucheries  of   168 
favourites  of  166 

GRETRY,  poet  388 
GREUZE,  painter  413 
GRIMM,  baron  de  271 

portrait  of  173 

HSNIU  IV.  le  Grand  ......  176 
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HENRI  IV.  cont.— 

aids  Henri  III 172 

abjuration  of 177 

administration  of. 181 

assassinated 180 

character  of 180 

coronation  of    178 

intrigues  of  179 

marriage  of,  1st  157 

2nd 178 

portrait  of 181 

struggles  of  176 

takes  Cahcrs 168 

HENRI  V 384 

HENRY  V.  of  England 

invades  France    103 

marries  the  French 

queen 104 

regent  of  France 104 

HENRI,  Joseph 402 

HENRI  of  Guise,  see  Guise 

Henriade,  the 2(i9,  410 

HKNRIOT    325 

attacks  the  assembly  314 

guillotined 325 

leads  the  Sans  culottes  313 

Heralds,  costume  of  64 

Heristal,  Avhat 16 

Hero  tie  la  fable,  who  ...  201 
Hero  de  I'histoire,  who...  201 
Herrings,  battle  of  the  ...  110 

HEKSENT,  painter   413 

HILARY,  St.  ., 5 

Historians,  history  of  the  428 

Historic  romance 242 

HOCHE  attacks  Chouans     3.26 
Irish  expedition  of  ...  336 

Hochstedt,  battle  of  344 

HOFFER  shot 360 

Ilohenlinden,  battle  of  ...  344 

HOLBACH  d'  267 

Holland  annexed 362 

saved  by  William    ...217 

war  of 217,  218 

Holy  alliance  (1511)  134 

„  (1815)   382 

Holy  league 167 

Homage 82 

Henry  III.  refuses  ...    65 
Edward  III.  pays   ...     78 

HOPITAL,  1'   163 

Horses,  armour  of 63,  149 

HORTENSE  432,  434 

death  of 435 

Horticulture  introduced     172 

Hospitallers  founded 41 

Hotel  des  invalides 237 

founded 216 

H6tel  de  ville 182,  409 

burnt  by  communists  427ft 

Hotel  Rambouillet 235 

HOTMAN 184 

HOUCHARD  guillotined  ...  319 

HOUDEN,  sculptor  284 

HOUUON,  sculptor  175 

Houses  described — 

reign  (Philippe  II.)       63 
(Henri  IV.)    ...  182 
HOWE,  lord,  victory  of ...  327 
HUBT  244 
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HUGO,  Victor  — 
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Jansenism  tolerated  248 
January,  edict  of.  154 
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King  at  arms,  costume  of    64 
Kings,  faineants                   15 

novelist            431 

Jardin  des  plantes  found    200 

residences  of  the            60 

poet                           411 

Jarnac,  battle  of                 157 

statistics  of  the            440 

JJugiirnnt.s,  who,  T.  152 

JARVIS,  Sir  J.  victory  of     327 

titles  of  the              .       71 

slaughter  of  the  .   ...  159 

JEAN  II   IK  Bon       82 

their  majority                93 

war  against  the   153—168 

captivity  of                     85 

Ki-EBER  assassinated          341 

see  protestanta 

Jfnni'ES    flAPRT                          ...       30 

returns  to  England...    85 
whv  called  Good  82 

Knights,  armour  of   62 
how  punished                89 

Meaning  of  Capet    ...    31 
HUGUFS  the  Great  28 

wars  with  Edward  III.  83 
JEAN  Sans-Peur  101 

Knights  hospitallers  fdd.     41 
of  St.  John  founded  ..    41 

death  of                 ....    29 

assassinated        104 

of  the  Golden  Fleece    109 

refuses  the  crown    ...     29 
Hundred  days,  the  374 

murders  due  d'Orleans  101 
JEANNE  d'ALBKET  159 

of  the  Star  (de  VEtoileJ  83 
Templars  suppressed     73 

the  constitution  of,  ...  375 

death  of         158 

JEANNE  d'Anc                      112 

LA  BALUE                            122 

Hungary   declares  for 

relieves  Orleans  110 

LABEDOYERE    .  .      ..           383 

Maria  Theresa  255 
Hymns  Latin           .     50 

Jemmapes,  battle  of  308 
Jena,  battle  of                     354 

LAUORDF.,  dancing-master  431 
LA  CALPRFNEDE                   242 

Ich  dim  adopted        80 

Jerome  Bonaparte  ...  432,  435 
family  of        433 

LA  CERDA  assassinated  ...    83 
LACEPEUE                            272 

He  du  Palais                         59 

de?th  of                         423 

a  royal  residence  60 
He  St.  Louis                     .      59 

king  of  Westphalia...  435 
Jesuits  recalled    179 

manners  of  (14th  cent).  96 
see  Costume 

Image-breakers  19 

suppressed  258 

LAFAYETTE    395 

Image-worship  — 
Charlemagne's  verdict   24 

Jeu  de  paume,  day  of  the  286 
JODELLE,  poet              175,  237 

devises  the  tricolor...  289 
LA  FONTAINE                       240 

contest  about    19 
India  ceded  to  England  ..261 

JOHN,  knights  of  St  41 
JOHN  cited  to  France  55 

LAGRANGE  284,  386 
LAHARPE               350 

Infernal  machine  (  1  800)      344 

loses  France    .               56 

La  Hogue,  battle  of            223 

„            ,,        (1835)...  402 

JOHN  of  Oppido    141 

LAMARTINE   411 

Influence  of  women    235 
Inkermann,  battle  of          421 

JOINVILLE,  prince  de  397 
at  Ulloa                         399 

enrolls  Garde  Mobile  406 
harangue  of                  414 

Inscriptions,  academy  of    215 
Institute,  the                      328 

brings  home  Napoleon  378 
JOINVILLE,  Sire  de                70 

in  the  government  ...  406 
poet  and  historian  ...  411 

Insurrections  — 

Jongleur,  what    49 

LAMBALLE,  princess   806 

of  duchess  of  Berry...  401 
June  (1848)  416 
Lyons  401 

Jongleurs  49 
JOSEPH  Bonaparte  ...  432,  431 
king  of  the  2  Sicilies    354 

LAMBETH  li-cors  63 
LAMF.RCIER,  dramatist  ...  409 
Lancers,  the,  a  dance  431 

Paris      401 

Spain    357 

Landshut  carried  359 

of  the  Jacquerie  87 
Maillotins  99 

made  a  prince  348 
quits  Spain    357 

Language,  the  French  ...    48 
Langue  d'oc  and  d'oil   ...    48 

Praguerie  Ill 

JOSEPHINE     361 

Languedoc,  canal  of  215 

of  Paris,  see  Paris 
sre  revolts  riots 

at  Malmaison   435 
death  of                        435 

Laon,  siege  of  425 
La  Paix  ues  Dames             139 

Intellcclualism        268 

divorced  361 

de  Monsieur  167 

Interdict,  its  nature              54 

in  prison                   .     319 

LAPLACE          284,  386 

marries  Napoleon         362 

Latin  Hymns                         50 

Inundations  of  (18  56)  422 
Invasion  of  England 

JOTJBERTHON  madame  432 

LATOVR,'  Chabaud   398 
LATRAILLE,  naturalist   ...  272 

of  (138(i)  projected        100 

Journalists'  club                  299 

LAURAGAIS,  Mdlle.              V63 

(1803)         „         ...  347 
IRENJEUS,  St.                           4 

Journals  in  the  revolution  300 
JOVVFNET,  painter              243 

LAUTKEC  defeated   138 
LAVALETTE           ....            384 

Iron  crown  of  Lombardy     22 

Italian  campaign,  1st    .     334 

Judges  permanent              126 

children  by    203 

„           „           2nd  ...  3:13 
of  Napoleon  HI            422 

Judgment  of  the  cross  ...    23 

La  Vendee,  see  Vendee 

Italian  wars  — 

July,  revolution  of             389 

guillotined  321 

effects  of  the  147 

July  17  (1789)  286 
27   28  (1830)                391 

LAW,  the  financier  251 
Lawfelt  battle  of                256 

Ivry,  battle  of   177 

29  (1830)                      392 

Lazar-houses    60 

Jacobin  club                         299 

June  23  (1789)  286 

27                                  287 

Leagues- 
Augsburg                      222 

closed  324 

23—25  (1848)               416 

England  joins  223 

Jacquerie,  la                          87 

Holy  (1576)           .  ...  167 

Jaffa,  siege  of                      340 

of  Cambray                   133 

Jam  mccsta    50 

JUSSIFU,  botanist  *             396 

of  the  Public  Good  ...  119 

JAMKS  II.  abdicates             223 

LEBON,  Joseph     322 

lives  in  France  223 

Jajiiicnism                            257 

KEROUALLE,  Louise  de  ...  217 

LEBKUN,  painter  243 
LEBRUN.-ttwtorof  France  387 
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LKBUCN,  third  Consul   ...  343 
LECLERC,  general    432 

PAQB 

Louis  VIII.  cont.— 
wars  with  Albigenses    65 

PAQB 

Louis  XVIII.  cont.— 
character  of  384 

LECOMTE            402 

„         England  .    65 

charter  of        ...           373 

LEDKU-ROLLIN  — 
candidate  for  President41  7 

Louis  IX.  the  Saint    65 
foundations  of  68 

death  of  384 
entrv  into  Paris            372 

in  the  government  ...  415 

legislation  of  67 

flight  of               .          374 

Legion  of  honour                346 

pragmatic  sanction  of   68 

impolitic  conduct  of      373 

ransom  of             67 

proscriptions  of            383 

Legislative  Assembly          301 

Louis  X.  le  Rutin                 77 

restoration  of                372 

chief  measures  of         306 

Louis  XI  115 

,,             second  382 

second  438 

caught  in  a  trap  120 

LOUIS-PHILIPPE  le  roi  cit  :  396 

Legislative  chamber           438 

character  of                   116 

abdication  of                 404 

Leipsic,  battle  of                 370 

coronation  of.  118 

at  Claremont                 408 

dress  of          126 

Twickenham             398 

LEMOINE  painter         244  272 

fears  death                     125 

attempts  on  his  life      402 

LENOTRE                246 

institutions  of  126 

death  of                        408 

Lens  battle  of                     206 

overmasters  Burgundy  122 

due  de  Chartres            397 

LEO  III.  restored  23 

policy  of  115 

,,    d'  Orleans                397 

LEOBEN  assassinated  ..        337 

rebellious  son  112 

early  life  of                   397 

Leprosy  common  60 

residence  of  127 

journal  of  397 

LESCOT,  architect  144 

LESPINASSE  Mdlle.  de          267 

Louis  XII.  P&re  du  Peuple  131 
anecdotes  of  135 

king  of  the  French  ...  394 
lieutenant-general        394 

claims  Milan                 132 

names  of                        397 

LETIZIA  Bonaparte  433 

death  of  134 

policy  of                        408 

Lettre  de  cachet  280 
Leudes,  what                         11 

marriages  of  131,  134 
Louis  XIII.  le  Juste           186 

refuses  Belgium  398 

Levy  en  masse  317 

character  of  199 

visits  Windsor              407 

L'HOPITAL                         .                 163 

death  of     198 

wanderings  of               397 

Liberty,  Equality,    Fra- 

dress of                          199 

ternity    415 

marriage  of  187 

LOUIS-BLANC,  historian      429 

Library,  Paris,  founded...    93 
Roval,  enlarged  215 

Louis  XIV.  le  Grand  203 
anecdotes  of                  232 

candidate  for  president41  7 

Liege  destroyed  121 

character  of  231 

Louis  Bonaparte          432,  434 

Ligny,  battle  of                   375 

court  of                          233 

abdicates                        362 

Ligurian  Republic  337 

death  of  230 

comte  de  St.  Leu         362 

Liguiians,  who  1 

domestic  afflictions  of  229 

created  a  prince           348 

Lille,  siege  of      226 

dress  of                          234 

death  of                         362 

Lit  de  justice    2/8 

1st  epoch  of  204 

family  of                        433 

Literature  — 

2nd                          ...  214 

king  of  Holland            354 

popular  (Henri  IV.)  183 
state  of  (12th  century)    63 

3rd        „    221 

habits  ot,                       233 

Louis  CAROLINE  Bonaparte433 

,,        (18th  century)  266 

laws  of   234 

Louis  due  of  Burgundy      204 

Loches,  treaty  of....            167 

levee  of                .        233 

death  of                    ...  229 

Lodi,  battle  of                     335 

marriage  of                   213 

LOMBARD,  Pierre  51 

portrait  of         ...          231 

poleon  III 

Lombards,  the  — 

retrospect  of  234 

Louis  the  Dauphin  .     .      203 

iron  crown  of  22 

titles  in  his  reign...  .    204 

death  of                   .      229 

kingdom  of,  destroyed  21 
Lonato,  battle  of    335 

Louis  XV.  le  Bien-Aime    247 
character  of  261 

Louis  the  German  27 
LOUVEL  executed     ..         384 

Lon  gueville  arrested  210 
Longwood,  Napoleon  at    386 

Damien  assaults  258 
daughters  of  262 

Louvois,  marquis  de  216 
Louvre  built  58 

Lonwy  taken    305 

death  of  261 

enlarged                         60 

recovered   306 

dress  of  262 

,,  by  Napoleon  I.      381 

Lorraine,  house  of  ...          153 

family  afflictions  of      261 

„        Napoleon  III    426 

lost                     426 

Vetat  c'est  tnoi             263 

LORRIS,  Guillaume  69 

mistresses  of  263 

LUCIEN  Bonaparte       432,  434 

LOSME,  major  de  290 

regency              .           247 

family  of                       433 

;  LOTHAIRE  29 

Louis  XVI.  le  Martyr        273 

Louis  I.  le  Dcbonnaire  ...    27 

capture  of          .           296 

LUDOVICO  the  Moor             132 

Louis  II.  le  Beyue  27 

character  of  281 

Lugdunensis,  what  4 

Louis  III  27 

defects  of  310 

Luneville,  treaty  of       .     345 

Louis  IV.  d'Outre-mer  27,  29 

flight  of  295 

Lntrin,  the    240 

Louis  V.  le  Faineant  ...  27,  29 

guillotined                     309 

Louis  VI.  le  Gros   42 

imprisoned    305 

LUXEMBOURG,  due  de          223 

the  first  real  king   ...    42 

portrait  of          ..          281 

Luxembourg  the,  attacked  416 

wars  with  England...    43 

prison  life  of  329 

LUY.NES,  de    189 

Louis  VII.  le  Jeune    ..         45 

trial  of    308 

administration  of         189 

:         interdicted  45 

Louis  XVII.                         320 

death  of                        190 

why  called  Jeune  47 
Louis  VIII.  le  Lion   64 

Louis  XVIII.  le  Desire...  372 
axioms  of  384 

Lyons  capital  of  Burgundy     6 
erased  from  the  map  317 
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Lyons  «m£.-— 
given  up  to  pillage  ...  317 

PAOl? 

tfarie  de  Medicis  plot  of    185 
MARIE,  princess  175 

MM 

MERWTO  .".  7 

Met?:,  siege  of                     148 

insurrections  of  401 

death  of                         406 

MEUNG,  poet                          77 

inundations  of  422 

her  statues  17ft 

MEUNIER    ...                     .  402 

manufactures  of  182 
Macc;ii  om  dub       2iii 

MARIE-THERESE,  death  of  219 
marriage  of  213 

Mexican  expedition  423 
MEZEHAI,  historian             428 

Mac  Mahon          424,  425,  428 

Marignan,  battle  of  (1515)  137 

MICHAUD,  historian  429 

Madagascar,  colony  of  ...  _'15 
Madeleine,  the  408 

(1859)  424 
MARILLAC  196 

MICHAUD'S  B.og.  Dictiony.  430 
MIOHELET,  historian           429 

Madrid,  treaty  of                139 

Maiine  code   .       ..   .          215 

Middle-men,  who                308 

Magenta,  battle  of  422 

MARIUS  in  Gaul   3 

MIGNARD,  painter  243 

due  de    422 

MARIVAUX  272 

MIGNET,  historian               429 

Magnauo,  battle  of  340 

MARLBOROUOH   .  .  ..            224 

Miian  claimed  — 

MAIGHKT  at  Orange  322 

victories  of           225    227 

by  Louis  XII                 132 

Maillotins'  insurrection...    99 
M  ULLY,  Madame  de  263 
MAINE,  due  de  203 

Marlbrouk,  a  la  283 
MARMONT,  marshal  ...392,  393 
defeat  of                        368 

Fra^ois  I.    ...137,  139 
Military  costume— 
period  (  Philippe  II  )          62 

named  regent   249 

proscribed  374 

(Jean  II.)           ..    91 

MAINE,  Madame  de  ...236,  249 

MARMONTEL  272 

(Charles  VII.)        114 

MAINTENON,  Madame  de     231  . 
Maires  du  Palais  15 

MAROT,  Clement  144 

school  of                        185 

(Henri  III.)  174 
(Louis  XVI  )          283 

MAIKET,  dramatist.,  237 
Maisun  Carree  6 

Marseillaise,  the  304 
the  refrain  of       ....      305 

Militia,  National  '.'.'...  251 
Millesimo,  battle  of             335 

Majesty,  the  title  given..    126 

Marseilles  founded                  1 

Majority  of  kings  fixed...    93 

plague  of   253 

Minden,  battle  of                259 

Malaga,  battle  of  228 

port  of             215 

Malakoff  tower  taken  422 
ducde  422 

MARTEL,  see  Charles 
MARTIN,  St  5 

Minuet  de  la  Seine  431 

MlRABEAU                        .         .     300 

MALEBRANCHE  267 

fable  of   5 

MlRBKL    ,  272 

MALFSHERBKS                       274 

Martinique,  colony  of         21  5 

Mississippi  bubble               251 

defends  Louis  XVI....  309 

MARTIVALLE  128 

MOLAY,  Jacques  74 

guillotined    321 

Martyrs,  the         413 

MOLE  actor                          284 

MALHKRBE,  poet                  185 

Masks  worn                  174,  183 

canons  of   186 

Massacre,  Albigenses    57,  140 

MOLIERE,  dramatist   238 

Mallet  shot          365 

St.  Bartholomew  1  59 

Molinists,  who                    257 

Malplaquet,  battle  of  227 
Malta  taken  339 

Protestants  221 
September  305 

Monarchy,  growth  of  75 
Monceau,  chateau  of  171 

MAI  us            387 

Yassy     154 

Mondovi,  battle  of               335 

Man  in  the  iron  mask          246 

Massilia                                   2 

Money  standard  fixed           67 

Mandat  334 

MASSILLON  241 

MONGE,  mathematician...  284 

Manifesto,  Brunswick's...  303 

Materialism  267 
MATHILDE  princess            433 

Moniteur,  the  300 

MON^ABERT                                     279 

MANSARD   246 
MANUEL  executed    319 

MAURE  PAS,  minister  274 
MAYKNNK,  due  de     172 

Mons-en-Puelle,  battle  of  173 
Monsieur,  how  used  167 

MARAT  anniversary  of       316 

defeat  of  the                 177 

MONSTRELET,  chronicler    105 

assassinated  315 

submits  to  Henri  IV.   178 

MONTAIGNE  184 

buried  in  triumph  316 
portrait  of              316 

Mayor  of  the  Palace  15 
derivation  of                   15 

Montagnards,  who  308 
Montagne,  the       307 

MARCEL,  dancing-master    431 

MAZARIN,  cardinal  205 

split  in    319 

MARCEL,  revolt  of  86 

death  of       213 

Montebello,  battle  of  (1800)  343 

Marches,  Spanish    25 
MARCULPHUS  242 

disliked,  why    206 
dismissed   211 

(1859)  422 
MONTEOUCULLI  defeats  Tu- 

Marengo,  battle  of  344 

offices  held  by  213 

renne  218 

MARGUERITE  of  France       157 

portrait  of                     213 

Montenotte,  battle  of  335 

divorce  of  178 

return  of  211 

MONTESPAN,  Madame  de    220 

wedding  of                    159 

children  by                   203 

„       dress  of          162 

Measures,  &c.,  decimal      327 

MONTESQUIEU   271 

MARIA-LOUISA  regent  361 
MAHIA-TUERESA  of  Austria  255 
MARIE  ANTOINETTE    282 
character  of  282 

Medals,  Academy  of  234 
Medicine,  School  of  328 
MEDICIS,  see  Catherine 
Marie 

MONTPOHT,  naturalist  272 
MONTPORT,  Simon  de  57 
MONTGOMERY,  Gabriel  de   147 
Montiel,  battle  of  95 

executed     318 

Medicis,  a  (in  dress)  183 

Montlhery,  battle  of  119 

MARIE  Bonaparte        ...     433 

MENAGE                     244 

MONTMORENCY,  Anne  de     145 

Mercure  the                        200 

retires  156 

Meridian  of  Paris  fixed      215 

triumvir             .           1  53 

death  of                        198 

MERIMEE,  historian          .  429 

MONTMORENCT,  Charlotte 

exiled                            195 

de  179 

flight  of  189 

MEROVJEUS  (Merove'e)    ...      7 

MONTMORENCY,  Henri  de    196 

marriage  of  178 

Merovingian  dynasty  7 

MONTJPSNSIKB,  due  de  397 
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MONTPENSIBR,  dUC  de  — 

marriage  of  the    407 
MOMTPENSIER,  Mdlle.  de    211 
Mont  Tabor,  battle  of.  340 
Moralities  (plays)               108 

PAGE 

NAPOLEON  I.  cont.— 
continental  system  of  353 
crowned               351 

with  the  iron  crown  352 
death  of  378 

Morat,  battle  of  123 
Jford-dome,  what   .  .     .  .    11 

defeated  at  Watei-loo  376 
defeats  the  sections...  326 
denounces  England...  355 
emperor       348 

MORKA.L-                                 347 

banished  347 
retreat  of       ..     335,  341 

how  he  rose  380 

victories  of                   344 

hundred  days  of  374 
indefensible  conduct  of  382 
king  of  Italy  352 
legion  of  nonoui  i'd.  by  346 
marriage  1st..              362 

MORERI  244 

MORVEAU,  Guyton  de  387 
Moscow,  burning  of  363 
retreat  from                  364 

Moskwa,  battle  of               362 

prince  de    363 

marriage  2nd    361 
marches  to  Paris  374 
mausoleum  of  378 
interred  therein  .  .  423 
overthrown  376 
passes  the  Alps  343 
press  gagged  by  346 
reflections  on   378 
reforms  of    346 

Most  Christian  King  126 
MOTTEVILLE,  biographer    430 
Mountain-party,  the  308 
Mountaineers,  the  307 
Mulberry-trees  introduced  182 
MULLER,  Herr  398 

Munster,  treaty  of  206 
MURAT                           383,  432 

character  of                  383 

retreat  of                      364 

death  of  383 

victories  of,  see  each  one 
where  educated  378 
works  of.  380 

le  beau  Sabreur  343 

marriage  of  343 

revolt  of                       371 

NAPOLEON  II  432 

Mttscadins,  who    325,  349 
Musketeers,  the  ..         ...  106 

birth  of                         361 

death  of  399 
duke  of  Reichstadt  ...  351 
king  of  Rome   361 

KAPOLEON  III  419,426 
ally  of  England   421 
attack  on  Strasbourg  420 
buildings,  &c.,  of   ...  426 
character  of     421 

Mysteries  (plays)                 107 

Nancy,  siege  of.  124 
Nantes,  edict  of                 178 

revoked  221 

Naples  claimed  by  Louis 
XII.                           133 

won  and  lost  129 
NAPOLEON  Bonaparte  (jr.)  433 
•NAPOLEON  I                  378  4S2 

deposed            ...   .     425 

dotation  of  427 

abdication  of,  first  ...'371 
„            second    326 
at  Longwood  378 

emperor   .        418 

escapade  at  Boulogne  420 
exile  of  419,425 
France  demoralized  by  42  7 
free  trade  introd.  by  427 
friendly  to  England    421 
imprisoned  at  Ham     420 
escape  from  420 
Italian  campaign  of  .  .  .  422 
life  of  attempted  422 
Paris  improved  by  ...  426 
petitions  Louis-Phil- 
ippe    420 

the  siege  of  Toulon  326 
banished  to  Elba  372 
eecape  from  Elba  374 
banished  to  St.  Helena  378 
Berlin,  decree  of  353 
birth  of  his  son  361 
boyhood  of.  378 

cafled  Great  ..        .353 

campaigns  of  — 
1st  Italian                 334 

return  home  338 
2nd  Italian    343 
Egyptian    339: 

president              417,  418 

Prussia,  war  with  ...  423 
publications  of  420 
refuses  Poland  420 

Polish                 355 

„      Portugal  420 
represents  Paris  420 
retires  to  England  ...  420 
son  born  to  419 

Russian  362 
causes  of  his  decline    381 
„         „      rise  380 
iharacter  of  379 
ehief  battles  of  346 
defeats  of  346 
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Sicilian  vespers    71 

Side-saddles  introduced...  171 


Aboukir 341 

Acre 340 

Algiers    400 

Antwerp 399 

Badajoz  368 

Barcelona  226 

Beauvais 121 

Cahoss    168 

€alais  by  the  English    80 
„     by  the  French   147 

Ciudad  Rodrigo  368 

Dunkirk 206 

Granson 123 

Harfleur 103 

Jaffa  340 

Lille   226 

Metz   146 

Nancy 124 

116 
150 
425 
28 
172 
177 
425 
Quebec  .' ." 260 
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Sieges,  cont. — 

Rochelle  (1578) 161 

(1627) 192 

Rouen    155,  425 

Saragossa 357 

Sebastopol 422 

St.  John  of  Ulloa    ...  399 

Strasbourg    425 

Toulon    326 

SIEVES    286,  342 

director  311 

leader 288 

Sigambrians,  who   7 

Silk,  brocaded  182 

manufacture  of  intr.  215 

SIMON  de  MONTFORD 57 

Single  combat,  trial  by  ...    48 

abolished    68 

Sirventes,  what    49 

SISMONDI    414 

Sixteen,  council  of 169 

Sluggard  kings  (Faineants)  15 

Sluys,  battle  of. 79 

Smith  William 398 

Snuff  introduced 173 

Social  life  (Louis  XVI.)...  283 
Soissons,  battle  of   ....    8,  425 

vase  of 12 

SOISSONS,  comte  de,  plot  of  196 

Soldiers  in  uniform 216 

Solferino,  battle  of 422 

Sonnini  272 

Sorbonne,  the  69 

rebuilt 200 

SOREL,  Agnes   113 

Sortes  Evangelicce  23 

SOULT  at  Austerlitz 353 

defeated  at  Badajoz...  368 
„           Corunna  .  358 
„          the  Douro  366 
„          Toulouse    371 
minister  of  Louis-Ph.  397 
Spain- 
French  evacuate 369 

invasion  of. 356 

revolts  from  France. . .  357 

war  with,  renewed...  216 

Spanish  war  of  succession  224 

ended  230 

see  War  with  Spain 

Spectacles  invented 97 

Spiritualism,  what 267 

Squire,  see  Esquire 

STAAL,  Madame  de 250 

Stabat  Mater    50 

STAEL,  Madame  de 388 

Standing  army 113,  147 

STANISLAS  254 

State  of  the  nation — 

see  Nation,  state  of 
States-General  estab.     74,  438 

with  tiers-etat 73 

atBlois  167,  170 

Paris    187 

Versailles 279,  286 

Statistics  (1864)  464 

Statuesque  sch.  of  painting  350 
Stephen,  see  Etienne 

STOCKACH  defeated 340 

Strasbourg,  attack  on    ...  420 
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Strasbourg  taken   ...219,425 

Stromboli,  battle  of   218 

Succession  of  3  bro.  fatal  394 
Succession,  War  of — 

see  Wars  of  Succession 

SUE,  Eugene 430 

SUGER 47 

SULLY  statesman 182 

administration  of. 181 

Memoirs  of    428 

Sumptuary  laws  75 

Supplementary  Act 375 

Supreme  Being 307 

fete  of  the 329 

Surgery,  father  of  184 

Suzerain,  what 32 

Sweaborg  bombarded. 422 

Swine  in  the  streets    43 

Swiss  Gd.  inst.  by  Louis  XL- 
livery  of  the  152 

overpowered SOS 

rescued  by  Hy.of  Guise  169 
Switzerland,  conquest  of  339 
SYAGRIUS,  king  of  Gaul ...  8 

defeated 8 

SYLVESTER  II.,  pope  36 

Syrian  expedition    340 

Systdme  continental  355 

• 

Talavera,  battle  of 368 

Taillebourg,  battle  of 66 

TALLARD  defeated  225 

TALLEYRAND.... 386 

at  the  fete 295 

proscribed 374 

proposes  to  confiscate 
the  church  property  298 

TALLIEN 323 

TALLIEN,  Madame  333 

TALMA,  actor 284 

TASCHER,  Josephine   432 

TAVERNIER 290 

Telemachus,  an  epic   241 

Templars  suppressed 73 

Temple  prison  305 

TENCIN,  Madame  de  250 

Tensins,  what  49 

Terror,  reign  of  3M 

Terrorists  or  Thermidor.  324 

Tessin,  the,  freed 423 

Theatricals  in troduced  ...  97 
Thermidor  9  Year  II.  ...  322 
Thermidorian  constitution  333 

Thermidorians 324 

THIERS,  historian    429 

arrested 418 

minister 397,428 

THIBAULT,  poet    70 

THIERRY  1 13 

THIERRY  II 15 

THIERRY  III 15 

THIERRY  A.  S.,  historian  429 
THIERRY,  J.  N.,  historian  429 

Thirty- years'  war    193 

Thiers  e"tat 73 

THOU,  de,  historian...  184,  428 

Tilsit,  treaty  of. 356 

Tilting 148 

Titles  in  the  12th  century  61 
Titles  of  the  kings  71 
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Title*  of  royalty— 
eldest  son  of  the  church  10 
His  Majesty  126 

PAGE 

Treaties,  &c.  —  cont.  — 
Westphalia                   206 

J'AOJl 

Vendorne  coL  destroyed  4276 
Venice  fall  of                    337 

Treaty  of  Commerce  425 
Trebia,  battle  of                  341 

taken  by  Louis  XII.  133 
united  to  Austria    ...  338 
Venice  preserved,  origin  of  241 
Verdun  taken                     306 

Most  Christian  King  126 
Titles  abolished                  307 

Trianon  Great                    236 

restored  ;  349 

„     Little  262 

Tolbiac,  battle  of  9 

TRIBOULET,  court  fool    .  .  .  142 
Tribunate  438 

VKRNET  Carle                    412 

Torres  Vedras,  lines  of  ...  367 
TOCCHBT,  Marie  152 

Claude                ...       412 

Tribunes,  province  of.  342 
suppressed  343 

Horace                         412 

Henri  IV's  acrostic  on  152 
Toulon-port  enlarged  215 
Toulon,  siege  of  326 

Versailles    236,  237 

Tricolour  invented  152 
Tricoloured  cockade  inv.  289 
dishonoured  217 
Triple  Alliance  216 

a  museum                    409 

Toulouse,  battle  of     371 

cap.  of  the  West  Goths     7 
TOULOUSE,  count  of,  deftd.  225 
Tour  Magne,  the  ...             6 

treaty  of  ...  427'* 
Vertical  deportation  321 
Vertingen,  battle  of   358 
VERTOT  historian                429 

dissolved                       217 

TRISTAN,  VErmite  127 
Tristram  Shandy  .      .         145 

Tournament  40 

Tournay        148 

Triumvirate,  the  153 
TROCHU  (general)               425 

VESTRIS,  dancing-master    431 
Veto,  the    ....                     307 

Touraay  capt.  of  the  Franks  8 
TOURNELLE,  Madame  de  la  203 
Trafalgar,  battle  of  352 
Tragedy,  history  of.  237 
modern  409 

TRONCHET  309 

(the  song)  307,  331 

Troubadours  49 

Mon.  and  Mad....         307 

Trouverds  49 

VICTORIA  visits  Louis-Ph.  407 
Napoleon  III.  422 
VICTOR  EMANL.  kg.  of  Italy  424 
VICTOR  HUGO,  as  dramatist  409 
lyrist   ...  411 
novelist     431 
Vienna,  congress  of  (18M)  374 
Holy  Alliance  find,  at  382 
treaty  of  (1738)  255 
„       (1808)  360 

VlGNOLES                                        112 

the  3  cycles  of  the   ...    49 
Troyes,  treaty  of                 104 

Transalpine  Gaul                    1 

Trappists   241 

Truce  of  God  36 

Treaties,  Conventions,  Peaces- 
o/Aix-la-chapelle  (1668)  216 
„              (1759   256 
„               (1818)  384 
Amiens                          3-16 

Tuileries,   attack  on  the  304 
built  171 
garden  237 
gutted  ...  393,  405 
TURENNE,  marshal  218 
death  of                        218 

Ancenis  120 

Bretigny                         85 

head  of  the  Fronde...  210 
joins  the  Mazarinians  211 
TURGOT  273 

Cambray  139 

VIGNY,  Alfred,  poet    411 
Villafranca,  peace  of  423 
VILLARS  defeated    ..           227 

Campo-Formio  338 
Cateau-Cambresis    ...  147 
Closter-Seven  259 

administration  of  274 
Turin,  defeat  at                  227 

saves  France                 230 

Erfurt                             357 

TURNEFORT,  fath.  of  Bot.  246 
Twickenham,  Louis-Ph.  at  398 

Uniform,  military  216 
Unities,  the  three    237 
University  of  Paiis  58 
Utrecht,  treaty  of  230 

wins  Friedlingen  228 
Villa-  Viciosa,  battle  of  ...  229 
VILLEHARDOUIN,  hist.    64,  428 
VILI.EROY  defeated  226 
Vimiera,  battle  of    357 
Vincennes,  chateau  of  82 
by  whom  liked  97 

Fontainebleau  371 
La  Paix  dee  dames  ...  139 
„      de  Monsieur  167 
„     Malheureuse  147 
Loch  CB                          167 

Luneville  345 

Madrid    139 

URFE,  d'                ..             242 

VINCENT  BEAUVAIS  69 
Visi  Goths  see  West  Goths 
Vitry,  disaster  of  49 

Munster                         206 

Ushant,  battle  of  327 

Valenciennes  taken  218 
VALENTINA    132 

Ifimeguen  219 

Paris    1763    ..              261 

Vittoria,  battle  of                369 

„      1814    373 

VOITURE,  letter-writer  ...  244 
VOITURK,  poet  .   .  .             240 

„       1815    383 

VALLIERE,  la  220 

„       1856                    422 

children  by                   203 

Volta  (the  dance)               431 

Pecquiny    122 

Valmy,  battle  of  306 

VOLTAIRE  269 

Peronne  120 

Valois  dynasty  77 
Valois-Angouleme  dynasty  136 
Valois-Or  leans  131 

dramatist  .                   409 

Pilnitz                           296 

historian                        429 

Poitiers  168 

real  name  of  270 

Prague    ..                     370 

Valtelline,  war  of  the  194 
Vandyke  trimming  202 
Variety  (comedy)  410 
Vase  of  Soissons                    12 

returns  to  Paris  276 
VOUET,  painter  243 
Vougle",  battle  of  9 

Wagram,  battle  of  359 

Presburg    353 
Pyrenees  212 

llatisbon                        327 

Radstadt  230 

Vassals  what  82 

Kuel  210 

the  six  great      .   .         33 

prince  of                   359 

Byswick                        223 

Vassy  massacre                   1  54 

WALDO,  Pierre                      51 

St.  Cloud    382 

VAUBAN  245 

Wales,  meaning  of  1 
Wales,  prince  of,  plume...    80 
Walloon,  the  48 

Tilsit                              356 

Vaudois,  see  Albigenses 
VAUQUELIN,  chemist    284,  387 
VAUO.UKLIN,  poet  184 
Vavasors,  what    32 
Vendee,  la,  insurrection  of  31  1 
Vendemiaire  13,  Year  IV.  326 
Vendome,  due  de                229 

Troyes  104 

Utrecht  230 

War,  Algerian  399 

Versailles  270,  427 
Vienna  (1738)   255 
„        (1808)    360 
,,        (1814)    374 
Vfllafranca  

War,  American                   275 

treaty  of  Versailles  ...  27« 
War,  Austria— 
(1635)                 .              198 

defeated  ...              ...  226 
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War,  Austria—  «mf. 
peace  of  Westphalia  206 
(17U2)  301 

pAcm 

Wars  of  Succession—  cont. 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chap.  256 
(II.)  the  Polish  254 

PAOK 

Wars  with  Spain  —  cont  . 
peace  of  Westphalia    206 
„                    (1666)  218 

peace  of  CampoFormio338 
(1809)  359 

treaty  of  Vienna  255 
(III.)  the  Spanish  224 

treatyof  Aix-la-Chap.  218 
„               „     (1808)  357 

treaty  of  Vienna  360 
(1859)  422 

battles  won  by  France  228 
„     lost  by  France  225 

convention  of  St.  Cloud  382 
Watches,  fashion  for...      268 

peace  of  Villafranca  423 
War,  Austro-Russian  ....  352 

treatyof  Utrecht  and  {  0,ft 
of  liadstadt  }  -"° 

Waterloo,  battle  of  (1805)  376 
,,              (1815)  376 

peace  Presburg  (1805)  353 

War  of  the  Valtelline  194 

Watteau,  painter    265 

War,  Crimean  421 

peace  of  Westphalia  206 

Wax  taper,  6  miles  long    88 

treaty  of  Paris  (1856)  422 
War,  Dutch  217 

War,  the  Seven-Years  ...  258 
peace  of  Paris  (1763)  261 

Weapons  of  war  62 
Week,  the  great  391 

treaty  of  Nimeguen...  219 
War,  Italian- 
reign  (Charles  VIII.)""  129 
(Louis  XII.)  ...  132 
(Francois  I.)...  137 
(Henri  II.).,  ..    146 

War,  the  Thirty-Years...  193 
peace  of  Westphalia  200 
War,  the  Hundred  Years    70 
Wars  with  the  Albigenses— 
reign  Philip  II  57 
„     Louis  VIII.           65 

Weights,  &c.,  decimal  ...  327 
Weissenbourg,  battle   of  424 
WKI.LIXGTON  36-5—369 
West,  great  schism  of  ...  106 
West  Goths  in  Gaul  6 
Arians                               6 

treaty  of  Cateau,  Cam.  147 

„     Francois  I  HO 

capital  of  the    7 

effects  of  the  147 
War,  La  Fronde                 206 

Wars  with  England- 
reign  Philippe  I.           38 

Clovis  conquers   10 
West  Indies  tak  fr  France  327 

begun  208 

Louis  VI  43 

Westphalia,  peace  of  208 

ended  212 

Philip  II.              55 

Whites  and  Blues  350 

meaning  of                   208 

Louis  VIII.          65 

Widow  Capet                       307 

War,  Peninsular  365 

Philippe  IV.         72 

Wi  M.IAM  le  Breton  63 

peace  of  Paris  (1814)  373 

Philippe  VI.         79 

Woorth,  battle  of   424 

War,  Prussian  354,423 

Louis  XIV.,  1688  2%>3 

Simple,  what                       64 

treaty  of  Tilsit  356 

peace  of  Ryswick        2°3 

Women  of  the  Republic  332 

War,  religious— 

„            (1704)  ....      22,5 

Woollen  manufac.introd.  182 

1st    (1562  155 
2nd  (1567                .     156 

treaty  of  Utrecht    ...  23'-  1 
reign  of  Louis  XV        2  j8 

Workshops,  National  415 

3rd  U569  157 

peaceofParis  (1763)  2ol 

Worship  of  Reason             328 

4th  (1573  161 

re  volution  (1793;         311 

5th  (1575                      160 

treaty  of  Loches  ...  167 
6th  (1577)  167 
treaty  of  Poitiers...  168 

„      (1802)  .'.'.'  347 
peaceofParis  (1814)  373 
the  Hundred  Days  ...  375 

XAISTRAIL&ES  112 
Year  I.,  what  307 

7tk  (1577)  168 
of  Germany                  193 

convention  of  St.  Cloud  iS2 
Wars  with  Flanders  (129C')    7^ 

Year  I.  constitution  of  ...  307 
JII                                  32* 

peace  of  Westphalia  206 
War,  Vendean  311 

»        (1384)  100 
Wars  withGermany  (1551)  146 

VIII.                                 348 
X                                  347 

War  of  the  Lovers  168 
»Var  of  the  3  Henri's  169 
Wars  of  Succession— 
(I.)  the  Austrian  255 

„        (lf>35)  193 
peace  of  Westphalia    206 
Wars  with  Spain  (lr>03)  ..133 
„            ,.        (1635)...  103 

XII,             „                  348 

ZEATDF.  Bonaparte  433 
Zoology,  Cuvier's  System  896- 
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